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JOURNEY FROM MADRAS, &c. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

jouhnet Tnnoucu the southern parts op canara. 

TJEFORE I proceed to give an account of my journey through chapter 

the province of Cflhuru, I shall prepare my reader, by detailing 

the answers which were sent to my queries by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Jan. is, 

collector of the southern division; a young gentleman who does Shaw’s an-' 

credit to the school of Colonel Read, and to Mr. Hurdis, under 

’ queries. 

whom he was formed to business. 

Query 1st. What proportion of your district consists of land that 
hasahvays been uncultivated? Of this, what part might, with proper 
management, be converted into ricc-ground? what part into coco- 
nut OT Beiel’tiut gardens ? Wliat proportion of this waste land is now 
cleared for grass, what is under forest, and what is’ enclosed for 
plantations of timber trees, firewood,' &c. 

Answer. No account of the extent of jungles (forests) has ever 
been taken. All the. surveys that have been made only went to 
ascertain the cultivated lands, and those capable of culture, but not 
at present cultivated, and which arc 1 1 l,9fi5 j A/oruy^. Of this, 

24,181 Morays are cleared for grass, 7,043 have a capability of being 
converted into rice ground, and 1,789 are fit for gardens. No 
Vot. III. ' • B 
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account is kept of the quantity enclosed for timber, but all the 
rcmaiiulcr v.'ouid answer for the purpose. N. B. The average Moray 
is 45 Gnnta.^, cacli 33 feet square, or 49,005 square feet, and is 
therefore nearly ]— ’^acrc. 

Q. Cd. M’hat j)roportion of your district consists of rice-land ? 
Of this, what proportion has been cultivated last year, what has 
been waste or unoccupied ? 

y/. 247,218 jlforays ; of which 225,782 were cultivated, and the 
remainder was waste, owing to a want of tenants. Of that which 
was cultivated, 1,591 Morays were overflowed, and the crops 
destroyed. 

Q. .3(1. \Viiat proportion of your district consists of garden 
grounds ? In tlicsc, how many coco-nut or Betel-mit trees, and 
trec.s for supporting pepper vines, arc planted ? Is the estimate 
of these founded on any recent survey, or from an old valua- 
tion r 

/I. The number of trees contained in the gardens, according to 
the public accompts, arc, coco-nut d95,060. Betel-nut 1,155,850, 
Mongo!: sundries 54,3(52, pepper vines 358,828. This esti- 

mate is formed from an old .survey made in the year 179f. The 
number of trees, of each description, is at least double of what i.s 
iicre mentioned. 

Q. 4lh. Hom' many ploughs arc there in your district? 

A. 71,715. 

Q. Mh. How many slaves of all ages, and both se.xcs ? 

A, 7924 . 


Q. (hh. How many houses? 

A. 7I,S55. 

Q. 7t!!. Of these, how many are inhabited by Christians? 


Q. How 


many by Mussulmans, including ? 


Q. 9lh, liov,- many by Bh'ihmans, mMmg Namhuris 
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A. 7|187, exclusive of Kankantes^ the Brahmans of which nation CIM^ER 
arc confounded with the other casts. ' ' 

Q. loth. How many by Jan. 35. 

A. 2,700. 

Q. 11th. How many by those who wear the ? 

A, .880. 

Q. i2tli. How many by Nairs? 

A, 78S. 

Q. ISth. How many by ? 

//. 7,123. 

Q. 14th. How many, by Jrtin Rim/rtri ? ' 

A. 1,060. 

Q. 15th. How many by Kanhanics? 

A. 2,434. ’ 

Q. 16th, How many animals of the cow kind arc there in your 
district ? j 

A. Cows 62,130, males 98,660, calves 59,109. 

Q. 17th. How many animals of the bu/Talo kind ? 

A. Females 12, 129, imalcs 43,596, calves 6,882. 

Q. 18th. AVhat quantity of seed rice is so^^■n annually? As the 
dilTers in different districts, it will be necessary to state tins 
in Morals of 3Iangal6re, or at least to state the proportion which 
the Haul/ of each district has to that measure. 

A. 2,36,374 Morays of 60 Mangalore Hanks. N. B. This Moray 
contains StS47-{ ciihicA the seed therefore \s sheet .ISS,000 

bushels. 

Q. 19th. "What goods are exported by the sea from your portion 
of Canaraj and to what annual amount? 

Q. 20tli. What goods. are imported by sea, and to what annual 
amount? 

Q. 21st. What goods are exported from your division o^Canara 
by land, and to u’hat annual amount? 
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CHAPTER Q. 22d. What goods are imported by land, and to what annual 
amount? 

Jan. 15 . Annexed are statements of the exports and imports by sea, , 

from the revenue accompts, for two years during the government 
of the Sultan; and for one year, since the country has come under 
the government of the Company. 

General The particulars of this commerce will be seen by consulting 

statement of 

commerce by these: I shall, however, state the general result. 

sea. 

Account of the exports and imports into Mangalore Taluc (district) 
by sea. 



Imports, 

Exports. 



Pagodas Farts. 

Anas. 

Pagodas Fans. Anas. 

Fusly or revenue year 

1203 

39,118 5 

I4f 

58,581 

4 2| 

Ditto - - - - 

1205 

13,641 6 

2 

68,903 

0 3 

Ditto - - - - 

1210 

84,461 7 

19 

1,72,427 

2 10 


Commerce 
by land. 


From this will be evident, the immense benefit that the country 
has received by a change of government. 

No custom-house accompt has been forwarded of the exports 
and imports by land ; but Mr. Ravenshaw states the former to con- 
sist chiefly of salt, salt-fish, ginger, coco-nuts, coco-nut 

oil, and raw-silk, to the annual amount of 20,388 Pagodas. The 
imports are chiefly cloths, cotton, thread, blankets, tobacco, and 
black cattle, with a small quantity of pepper, and sandal wood, to 
the amount of 37,455 Pagodas. The balance, in favour of the di- 
vision of the province under Mr. Ravenshaw, is therefore 70 899 
Pagodas, each worth at the mint price very nearly 8 Off/ 

Along with these answers to my queries, Mr. Ravenshaw most 
obligingly sent me some valuable statements relative to the quan- 
tity of seed required for rice lands, and to the quantity of produce. 



•tUUfr 










Fanavis. 









Fanams; 








AC4310, in the Tallook of Mangalore, 


i^e 
]27 
128 
129 
ISO 
• 131 
132 

I 213 

214 

215 

216 
217 

, 218 
I'cio 
220 
1 221 
’ 222 
223 
221 
225 
'226 


EXPORTED. 


Jlqjapudy 
\Ben"aUy D'lUc. 
l-SaffffA Palhul , . 
Soolfiy Kins, . 
Colihy Packed^ 
Mercoly Paehe^ 
Shultnatjtt, Cl_ 
Tnassy, I 

Stones forgrini 
5i>oro; Pans . .T 
Ditto, 

Plastains ..." 
Soom.i Cudeji 
Gw 

Meoikaty Tokr 
Gon Bringalls 
ICAiHrt Denust 
Luckdybabuih C 
orSaff 
\l/ihdruck 
)faeiy If Curry ' 
Adohdy 
Sm'^Choodtsh ■ 

228 G»nn^ ' 

229 iri;AB//a ‘■ 

230|CAuru(/aA^ • > • 
23l|^’tmmacib, or S" 

, 232 CAo;>, or Marks^ 

1 233 DotaZltfnjA/r,. h 
I 23llLong Boat. ^ 
i 236jPfl«a7nar*, Boh 

I ZSQhfunJce h 

237lc/<a'nAatilr • • • ^ 
238|ron<y, Canoesl" 

239 Small Boats . | 

240 ^i;5aefaA 

24l|Coondjy ..... h 
242 A/«oicAj7/. •••• 

QASlKoolky h 

244h'notii^ ..•••« 
245LVflra5(fy *’*1 
246 A/aA/^Amy 
247Lv/a/caly Bcllahr 


Gorge, oi 
Score by 
Number. 


Vot. III. 




20 


645 

115 

7 

232 

12 

239 

114 
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of which I shall hereafter avail myself. He also favoured pie with 
a statement of the population made up about this time ; and reliance 
may be placed on its accuracy with respect to numbers. I have 
taken the liberty of altering the orthography, to make it conform- 
able to the other parts of my account. The ditfefent casts are de- 
tailed in the usual confused manner, with which they arc spoken of 
by the native officers of revenue. 


chapter 

XIV. 

Jan. IS. 
Population. 


Ranch Shumarch, or statement of Casts, Men, Boys, Women, and Girls in 
the ten Talucs of districts of the Southern division of the province of 
Canara. 


No. 

CistJ orTnd«t. 

Houiu. 

Ales. 

Soys. 

Womro. 

GirJi. 

Total. 

1 

BraXman). sU but tbat of bolding tbe 

plough 

6867 

12677 

6932 

13192 

4080 

36SSI 

2 

CoocXfljtuJlv. 'Thesaine . . . . 

35C 

762 

450 

799 

275 

2286 

S 

iran&d7i>e«. Biluker3> sbopkeepen, and traders 

2434 

4724 

2419 

4495 

1436 

13074 

4 

Vtnnecar a 2(1 sort. 5atne, but in a lower tine 

152 

242 

112 

281 

82 

717 

5 

^ocaisgar. Cultit»tois> and sbopkeeper* - 

277 

544 

269 

542 

140 

1501 

6 

Stameaa, Employed in low offices at heathen 
temples. ...... 

880 

1466 

744 

13S6 

450 

4029 

7 

Gujjer. Merchants from GvJjerat • • 

4 

38 


8 

5 

51 

s 

Hurry Chittiei. Merchants - - - 

l6l 

. 293 

125 

2pl 

83 

796 

s 

Lingabantar. Merchants, usually called Ben/;7;rar 

328 

573 

20J 

535 

151 

1464 

ao 

Rajputs. Messengers, soldiers, and jobbers 
Scranies. Adorn the idol Vishnu - . . 

47 

91 

SS 

79 

23 

231 

11 

6 

10 

3 

9 

4 

26 

12 

Daseris. Religious mendicants 

114 

181 

67 

154 

74 

476 

13 

Vair^gts. Ditto - . - . 

6 

11 

4 

7 

5 

27 

14 

Jainas. Cultivators - - - - 

2700 

5108 

2307 

4763 

J914 

14092 

15 

Runts, Ditto . - - . 

8183 

19349 

777b 

19041 

6654 

52B19 

16 

Daradpgar (Dnagako). Musicians 

1583 

2893 

1079 

2968 

918 

7853 

17 

Kairs, Farmers - - . - 

788 

1718 

74S 

1800 

620 

4886 

18 

Moplays. Farmers and merchants 

3835 

6383 

3402 

677<i 

2582 

19143 

19 

Moylar. Similar to tbe Stanica, No. 6. - 

l60 

206 

111 

3|8 

S7 

722 

20 

Caraar. Generally seamen ... 

28 

33 

8 

36 

5 

82 

21 

Mussulmans. Exclusi'^e oiMopUps, and artists 

1388 

2276 

1200 

2377 

832 

6685 

22 

Cunians.- Fortune-tellers, exorcists 

J45 

234 

118 

233 

83 

668 

, 23 

ChuplyuT. Day labourers (a Mussulman word) 

43 

72 

24 

73 

20 

isy 

24 

Romelut. Attendants on the idols of destructive 
spirits . - - - - 

224 

414 

147 

S 67 

124 

1052 

25 

Coilaurp. Cultivators, and servants 

523 

JO37 

410 

1052 

417 

2916 

26 

Varda Kanktintes. Ditto . . . 

719 

-1335 

593 

1336 

399 

37 I 8 

27 

Kankiny U'allfyggr. Messengers, &c. 

275 

5U 

205 

517 

125 

135S 

2S 

Chvptagar. .Carpenters, woodcutters, A-c. 

259 

406 

m 

439 

126 

1147 
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No. 

Casts or Trades. 

douses. 

Men. 

Boys. 

WTomcn. 

Girls. 

' 29 

3aat. Persons employed by the great to sing their 

8 

16 

11 

17 

12 

30 

praises 

p-auda Barla JVocul. Cultivators 

3271 

6218 

3587 

6264 

2708 

31 

Biluaras. People who extract the juice of palms 

11397 

20222 

8087 

19376 

6079 

32 

Marattahs (S&dras of that Besa). Cultivators 

1943 

3298 

1689 

31o2 

1285 

33 

Bcdor. A savage race, who eat cats, and with 
great propriety are called inui'dcrcrs 

16 

29 

13 

23 

14 

34 

Tshatriyas (pretenders to the 2d. cast). Messen- 
gers, robbers, &c. - - - - 

289 

657 

295 

640 

170 

35 

Mogayar. Fishermen, boatmen _ . . 

2410 

4017 

1530 

4166 

1349 

36 

Parsis. Merchants . - - - 

1 

8 

— 


506 

37 

Talks. Oil-makers - _ _ - 

755 

1266 

553 

1283 

38 

Garbidda KanJtdnies. Gardeners, and cultivators 

114 

193 

65 

167 

40 

39 

Christians. Cultivators, merchants, &c. 

2545 

3701 

1968 

3603 

1605 

40 

'donegeyer. Cultivators _ _ . 

63 

89 

58 

97 

31 

41 

Cabbadi. Sellers of butter, and milk 

23 

31 

12 

33 

16 

42 

Surrey Cudemdacr, A low cast of cultivators 

206 

437 

261 

393 

182 

43 

Malayala Biluaras. (Tiars) Toddy-sellers 

128 

219 

83 

219 

62 

44 

Mar, Marattahs. Cultivators 

41 

74 

55 

69 

22 

45 

Malay-cudis. Cultivators living on the hills 

579 

885 

404 

863 

247 

46 

Hola Davaru (Halvpecas?). Cultivators 

155 

• 330 

150 

334 

124 

47 

Bliyru. Day labourers - . _ 

265 

402 

190 

377 

175 

48 

Cundlagar. Farmers - - - 

57 

106 

71 

102 

38 

49 

Upar. Pioneers . - . - 

6 

9 

3 

6 

— 

50 

Garwady. Snake-catchers . , . 

1 

4 

2 

1 

— 

51 

Goraygar (natives of Goa), Merchants 

46 

115 

77 

94 

44 

52 

Autgar. A sort of actorS) who represent the 
ancient wars of India - - . 

3 

7 

1 

5 

2 

53 

Cancldttigar , Farmers - . _ 

18 

21 

18 

21 

10 

54 

Comutty (VaisyasJ. Merchants of the 3d pure 
cast - - - 

12 

18 

6 

27 

5 

55 

Pacanat. Collectors, and venders of drugs ■ 

12 

17 

18 

17 

8 

56 

Dumbar. Tumblers. _ _ _ 

5 

20 

10 

25 

8 

57 

Bardsegar, Labourers, and cultivators 

31 

46 

26 

50 

38 

58 

Baylall. Farmers - - 

18 

47 

11 

52 

19 

5S 

Rachewar. Messengers, soldiers, robbers 

5 

8 

2 

8 

3 

6C 

Gursor. A set of people living in forests, on whal 
they can procure wild there 

6 

6 


6 

2 

6] 

Rarney. Day labourers . _ . 

14 

18 

7 

14 

5 

6s 

Barsagur. Farmers - - _ 

24 

.54 

35 

56 

18 

6; 

3 Mar Daerd (Whalliaru? ). Day labourers, Mes 
sengers, &c. - - . _ 

1- Cundacar. Land measurers - - 

119« 

5 

1634 

833 

1594 

603 

6‘ 

12 

9 

10 

0 

6. 

5 Buy. Palanquin-bearers 

- 171 

7 

284 

134 

27s 

98 

6 

5 Matly Buy, Fishermen 

11 

8 

10 

. 4 

6 

7 Coomaru Marattahs. Farmers 

/ 

li 

S 

10 

8 

6 

S Telinga BidgCioars. Traders, and labourers. Telia- 
Banijigaru of Karnata 

z 

3S 

• 4S 

so 

55 

22 

6 

9 Cunabi. Farmers of pure Sudra descent 

171 

447 

200 

36l 

136 


Total. 


50 

18777 

53764. 

91'24 

79 

1762 

11062 

8 

3608 

465 

10877 

275 

92 

1273 

583 

220 

2399 

938 

1144 

317 

18 

7 

330 

15 

70 

56 

60 

63 

160 

129 

'21 

14 

44 

163 

4664 

83 

794 

33 

34 

155 

1144 


G> 
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No. 

Casts or Trades. 

Hanses* 

&I<n. 

Boys. 

Women. 

— 

Girls 

chapter 

Total. XIV. 









Jan. 15 . 

70 

J/ocarty ('Mogojtar No. 35.). Boatmen 

. 

135 

218 

124 

247 

98 

687 

- 71 

GoVors, Varioiu services •• 


173 

299 

146 

291 

106 

842 

72 

Jogics. Relij^ious mendicants - - 


200 

332 

160 

319 

102 

913 

73 

Bundares. Shopkeepers, servants 

► 

112 

229 

89 

213 

67 

598 

74 

Curuharu. Cattle-<lrivcrs, and dealers • 

. 

49 

68 

24 

70 

21 

18 

75 

DusiiC fUasua ). Prustitutes of the sect who v 

or- 








ship the U/iga . - - 

- 

• 33 

16 

14 

71 

36 

JI 7 

76 

Joli/gur. Gardeners - . - 


75 

166 

83 

148 

3S 

435 

77 

A’ei/ffr ('^’»ccn/J. Jugglers, 4:e, •“ 

> 

16 

21 

7 

23 

4 

55 

78 

Ciido Cm/iijf. lieggATS 


15 

21 

25 

30 

11 

87 

79 

Lwgavfr, Ditto - - - • 

- 

12 

U 

7 

13 

10 

44 

■80 

Tcltngas. Merchants from Telingana 

. 

19 

34 

50 

35 

15 

114 

81 

Volut, Cultivators - - - 

.. 

48 

83 

37 

93 

25 

237 

82 

Sunnis. Ditto - - - 


rt 

4 

2 

3 

1 

10 

83 

Ceradu. I'arious services 

. 

18 

33 

10 

34 

9 

36 

S4 

Moo.!%rv. Farmers 

- 

6 

8 

3 

7 

8 

26 

1 '’J 

Ambigor. Uoatmea ... 

- 

12 

22 

16 

22 

6 

66 

86 

Duekry. Beggars, wonbippers of Buddha 

- 

11 


5 

17 

5 

42 

87 

Seddar. Ditto - . - 

. 

86 

66 

17 

66 

14 

163 

88 

/W. Ditto - - • 

. 

14 

23 

9 

24 

13 

69 

■ 89 

^^ulries. Head carpenters 

. 

14 

26 

13 

23 

4 

66 

90 

Chovdeky. Beggun 

- 

) 

1 

2 

2 

— 

5 

91 

BttddL Farmers - . - 

- 

7 

14 

2 

13 

— 

29 

92 

Mafleicar. Farmers, who wear the Lingam 

. 

689 

1376 

623 

1257 

472 

3728 

93 

Puroo. Merchants* servants 

. 

16 

28 

13 

23 

9 

73 

9* 

CuRAuenffgal. Day labourers 

. 

1 

4 

3 

4 

3 

14 

95 

Sopucoragur (Corar). Ditto 

- 

158 

867 

118 

258 

id6 

749 

yo 

Dcnrd (iVKaUiarvt. Slaves employed in cuUi- 








vation . « - « 

. 

12278 

16751 

7528 

16633 

6446 

47358 

97 

Dul’e. IVashorraen - 

. 

517 

912 

352 

855 

234 

2403 

98 

llujam. Barbers - « « 

. 

, 5J7 

912 

352 

655 

284 

2403 

99 

Chummar. Workers in leather 

. 

193 

586 

187 

378 

149 

1100 

300 

Sif/rg/rtai. Slanc<att€n 

. 

27 

48 

3d 

42 

36 

122 

101 

Sunar. Gold aiid silver smiths 

_ 

1329 

2714 

1194 

2610 

1017 

7565 

102 

Cfljjor. Woikers in brass - » 

. 

127 

254 

95 

223 

73 

625 

103 

Lohar. Blacksmiths - 

- 

127 

210 

101 

201 

93 

607 

lO-t 

Julai. Weavers ' - - 

. 

847 

1367 

707 

1335 

543 

3952 

105 

Cannra Kumbhara. Pot-makers ' 

. 

2188 

3392 

1570 

3646 

1350 


lOO 

Buddai. Carpenters „ . - 

- 

602 

9S6 

529 

1027 

382 

2924 

107 

Hungary. Dyers . - • 

- 

1 

4 

■— 

2 

— 

6 

lOS 

Burudir. *Mat -makers 

. 

65 

111 

55 

106 

39 


109 

'1 awhutgars. Coppeistnilhs 

- 

5 

13 

9 

12 

5 

39 

110 

Chitrigar. Painters 

- 

5 

9 

5 

9 
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Pijy'or. Cottoji-clcancrs 


16 

27 

12 

28 

4 

71 

112 


• 

JO 

26 

6 

23 

7 

62 

113 

Zeeadar. Saddlers 

. 

32 

62 

26 

62 

25 

175 

IX-I 


- 

125 

959. 

119 

245 

87 

703 

115 

I'oip/ia. Dancers and musicians ' 

- 

156 

140 

96 

345 

142 

723 

116 

Jelly. .Wrestlers . - • 

" 

S 

5 

3 

4 

1 
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Casts or Trades. 

Houses, 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women. 

Girls. 

Total, 

Jan. 15. 

117 

118 
115 

, 120 
121 
122 

Killahund. Architects, literally constfuctois of 
forts 

Tapegar. Jewellers - - ■ 

Jilligar. People who search wells, anti tanhs for 
lost money ' , “ 

MootJialep. _ - - - - 

Adagathur Mogayar. Boatmen and fishermen - 
Corchey, Day labourers . _ - 

4 

1 

, 5 
26 
31 
3 

sl 

2 

7 

35 

51 

11 

2 

1 

5 

- 21 
18 
4 

7 

2 

4 

27 

61 

7 

4 
. 1 

2 

24 

14 

11 

'14 

7 

18 

107 

144 

33 

' 

Grand total 

75856 

141681 

64952 

140302 

49737 

396672 


The ffeneral result is, that in the southern division of Canara 
there are 79,856 houses, inhabited by 396,672 persons; of whom 


Polygamy 
not owing to 
an excess of 
females. 


Ian. l6. 
State of the 
country. 


Males, Men - 141,681 . 

Boys - 64,952 

206,633 

Females, Women 140,302 

Girls - 49,737 

190,039 

This excess of males above the female population, which also has 
been found to prevail in the Bara-malial, and other parts of the 
peninsula where an accurate census has been taken, entirely over- 
throws the doctrine upon which some ingenious reasoners have 
attempted to account for the prevalence of polygamy in warm 
climates, 

\QxX\ January, 1801. — I went about two miles, said to be two cosses 
and a half, to a place called Urigara, or the bank. Immediately 
beyond Covai 1 was ferried over a very wide inlet of the sea, which 
separates tne province oi Malabar from that of Canara; but the ‘ ' 
country called Malayala by the natives extends a considerable way 
farther north. My road all the way led " along a narrow bank of 
sand, between the sea and the inlet. The surf, although larger 
tlraii any that I have seen on this coast, is by no means so violent 
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ns at Madras; and sniidl fishing canoes go through it witli case. ciIAPTt'.n. 
At Vrv^ara tlic sand bank increases in width, and-admits of some . 
nee fields, and plantations of coco*nut trees. There is here no Jan. ic, 
village; hut tlicrc arc a few huts inhabited by who now 

possess the sea-coast of this part of Matax/ala, as tiic AWrj do the 
interior. On the side of the inlet, opposite from Urigara, is 
sa'ara^ now a Moplo\f village, hut formerly the residence of a Httja, 
who derived Ids title from the place, which is called after one of 
the names of the god -57r/r. Although the AWj arc still more nu- 
merous than the ^hp^a}fs, yet during Tippoo's .atilhority, while not 
protcctcil hy government, the IlUtdut were forced to skulk in the 
woods, an<l all sucli as could he caught were circumcised. It must 
he observed, that however involunt.ary this conversion may be, it 
Is perfectly circctual, and the convert immediately becomes a good 
Mussulman, as otherwise he would have no cast at all ; and, al- 
though the doctrine of cast be no part of the faitli of Muliammcd, 
it has in India been fully adopted by the low ranks of Mussulmans. 

On entering C(7;;(7r<T, an immediate change to the police takes place* 

Xo person Is here permitted to swagger about witli arms: these 
may he kept in the house for protection against thieves; but 
they must not be brought into public, for the encouragement of 
assassination. 

January.^ wcn’tahouXXcu TnficsXo}io3ji)-ft«rga,oTP«ngel- jon. j-. 
colay ; hotli of M lilch signify the new fort, the former in the dialect 
of KenuUa, and ihc latter in tin: Mahya/a laiigungc. The country try. 
near the sea, most of the svay that I came to-day, is low and sandy ; 
but much of it is rice-land,” intermixed witli wliich is much 
sandy land, loo poor, the natives say, to produce coco-nut palms. 

T)ic svholc appears to he much neglected, owing toja w.ant of 
inhabitants. 

Towards J{ossO‘<lur^a, ^hc drj’-ficld rises into gentle swells; yet 
it is too hard an<l dry for plantations. It is now waste ; but, when 
tlicre were plenty of people, it was cultivated for Jia^y (Cynosurus 

Vot. III. C ' 
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Rajas bein^ forced to an exile in Trazancore. Hydtr then took the chaptkr 
country under Ins own management, and increased the rate of tlje 
land-tax; but, as usual, he made this more palatable by granting 
considerable allowances to the tcinplcs and Brdhmans^ As soon as 
Ulppoo olitaiucd authority \\\ the country, these were stopped ; but, 
since the province was conquered by the Company, a part of the . 
allowances have been given to the priests who ofiiciatc 

in the temples. ' ^Vhcn General Mathews took Bangalore, t\ie Raja 
came back from Iratancore, and seized on the country. After the 
Sultan had triumphantly made the pc.icc o£ Mangalore, he svas op- 
posed with such success by this petty R<lld, that be was forced to 

■ consent that the RZ/jd should manage the country, and pay only the 
same tribute which had been exacted by Hydcr» In the year 96 I 
(//. D. 17Sf), .the R/ija, having been lulled into security, was in- 
veigled, by repeated promises of safety and frlcDriship, to visit 
Budr* uzZamdnkfian, governor of Bcdcut, who hanged liim instantly, 
and, having marched all his forces into the country, before any 
measure could be taken to resist him, reduced the w/iolc to the 
obedience of his master. The younger brotlicr of Rdma VannA 
made his escape to 2>OTj«core, and remained tlicrc until Lord Corn- 
wallis invaded Seringapatanu He then came to Tellkhery, from 
whence he received supplies of arms. In the year 9^6 (^. D. 179|-), 
he returned witii these to Nilesxcara, raised an insurrection, and 
compelled the Sultan to allow him the management of the country, 
oil condition of paying the former tribute. After the fall of Serin- 
gapatam, wheu Major ^lonro arrived to take charge of Canara as 
collector, the RZijd iras sick, but sent Ills sister’s son, or heir, to 
wait on that gentleman; who very prudently told t\\c Ruju, that 
his ease would be laid before the government for their decision. 

In tlic mean wliilc, the country was put entirely under the-manage- 
nicnt of TahsUdars', exactly on the plan introduced by Colonel Read, 
under whom Major Monro had been instructed in civil affairs. The 

■ RAjd has thus been deprived of all power ; and the favourable time 
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J-an. 13. 
AppearanCQ 
of the coun- 
try. 


Beikul. 


fROM MADRAS THROUGH 

A JOURNEY 

{vor inspired by the fall of Seringapatam 
was chosen,, when the been allowed, for his 

rendered this easy to be land-tax on all his G/zeria// lands, or 
support, a remission, of t^^ however, complain of a want ot good 
private estate. The They allege, that General Hartley, on. 

faith in the British officei|(^^^^ promised the Rhjlt that he should be 
his return from Stringapat\^^^^ |.|^g country. 

continued in the Raja extended from the sea to 

The dominions of the report of the same Nairs, are 

the Ghats ; and, accordini^y. ^ famine that ensued while 

exceedingly depopulated Ig ^|^g avoid circumcision, 

they were forced to overgrown with rvoods. 

The innei parts of the C(j.gj^ Like the other parts of Malapala^ 
and are very thinly inhabi^^ narrow vallies. In cultivation, 

they consist of alternate lo gn^pioygd. 

more slaves than free g^gy stage to BeacuL From Fungal- 

\%t\\Januaiy. I went ^|^g of the Rcja to the 

cotay, to a river bounding ^ ^g^,y 

north, the road leads aloi^. narrow valley now covered 

the sea, and rather steepe^g^ ^l^jg ^^g 

with the second ciop of ri^ sandy, and . the country, is very bare. 

of the ridge is extremelj^^ l^^g its mouth some low land well 
The. river is not .rvide, aUg 

planted with coco-nut the low hills come close down to 

Between the river and jj|.j.jg intermixed with rice land. In the 
the sea side, and are very however, are 

whole way I crossed only capable of being laboured by the 

not steep, and seem all tcuitivation are visible. 

plough;. but no traces oft Camnore, on a high 

Beacul is a strong native .. , ..i ..1 i 1 • . ^ ■ 

^ ea towards the south, and having within 

point projecting into the s contains forty 

^ in great confusion. The inhabitants 

or fifty bouses scattered atr, „ -.,-1 ^ ^ 

-f- a 1 r lucuas, with a few Tiars, and people of 
are chiefly Moplays and A ■ ' ^ 
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JCaii!;a>ia, .•who have been long settled in Canara as shop-keepers; CHAPTER 
The country extending between the river south from and 

that near Chandra^girii was divided into two districts (Nadas)^ 

W'iiich continued subject to the Ckerical Rqjis, as representatives 
of the liousc of Colastri^ until the invasion by the Ikeri Rdjd, 

Beggars begin to swarm here,’ as is the ease almost every where 
in India in which I have been, except Malabar, where I scarcely 
met with one. , 

- The Tahsildar (collector) says, that in the part of Malat/ala which Produce of 
is cgutalned iu Canara, the ricc-Iattds near the sea produce annually g^oua^ 
only due crop, and y icld from 3 to 10 seeds, or from 12| to S5 bushels 
an acre. In the vallics of the inland country the produce is greater; 
the land that produces one crop only gives from 12 to 15 seeds, or 
from 2'V to 37^ bushels an acre; that which gives two crops, pro- 
duces the same quantity iu the first, and from S to 10 seeds in the 
second, or from 20 to 25 bushels an. acre. Alorc grain is raised in 
the country than tiic small number of inhabitants can consume. 

Tlie people arc accused by the Tahsildar of c'xcessivc indolence, 
and of drunkenness; vices which he attributes to the constant 
troubles tliat prevailed during the government of the Sultan^ 

. Trimula Roxa, tlic Tahsildar, says, that the nominal value of this Perenue. 
part of il/e/rtyu/n. which is contained in Canara, according to tlic 
revenue acconijits of Ttppoo's officers, w’as 8000 Bahddary Varahas, 
or 32,000 Rupees. Although Major Monro did not make any formal 
remission of this rent, lie only levied 6000 Pagodas, or 2-l,000 Ru- 
pees, and did not keep the remainder as a balance against the culti- 
vators, which would have depressed their spirits. He took from 
each man, what in his present circumstances he could afford to pay, 
and did not, for the sake of a nominal revenue on paper, preven*; 
all exertion in the cultivator, by Iiolding over Ills head the terror 
of a balance whicli he could never hope to clear. The rice grouua 
now is not taxed by any share of tlic f^arttm, or neat rent ; but each 
field pay Si so much,; according to its supposed value ; and this tax 
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CHAPTER is allesed to consume the whole rent. Very feiw of the landloicTs 
^jenmcars) remain, and even the mortgagees (Caniimcars) zxQ 
willing to give up all the land, which they cannot cultivate with 
their own stock, to any one who will pay the land-tax. The gar- 
dens here pay not only a tax on the trees, as in Malabar, but also 
a tax on the extent of ground whioh they occupy ; yet by Trhniila 
Row they are reckoned by far. the most profitable heritage for the 
cultivators. He thinks that the taxes on the cultivator are heavier 
here than those in Arcot. I must observe, that with all these .com- 
plaints there is little of the rice-land waste; while there is na tax"^ 
on the cultivation of dry grains, and very little of them is sown. 

Trimula Row says, that Poduga and Cam, the two districts for- ■ 
merly belonging to Cherkal, had been entirely subdued ; but that 
the NilSswara RAjds had constantly disputed the authority of Tippoo. 
.They frequently were able to retain the management, on condition 
of paying tribute, and then again were frequently driven into exile. 
The Rdjd asked nothing more, from Major Monro, than a remission 
of the taxes on the Cherical lands, which was last year granted; 
but it is uncertain Avhether or -not this favour will be continued. - 
19th January. — went to a temple dedicated to Iswara, at a place 
of'tluTcoun- called Pidla. The first part of my journey was over a sandy spit, 
tfy* separating a salt water lake; fronr the sea. Beyond this, the country 

rises into open rising lands, . all the way to Chandra-giri river, which 
is the northern boundary of Malayala, This rising land is in very 
few places too steep for the plough, and these places are in general 
rocky. The whole of this land is totally waste, and looks very ill, . 
being covered with long withered grass.. There, are traces of its 
having been formerly cultivated; and, no doubt, with manure it 
would be productive of dry grains. For the cultivation of rice, 
tanks or reservoirs might easily be constructed; buf with .the 
present paucity of inhabitants, it would be madness to cultivate 
any thing, except the richest spots. Intermixed with this rising 
land are a few plots of rice-ground, surrounded by palm gardens 


Jan, 13. 


Niliyaiara 

Ri'iji. 


Jan. 19 . 
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and the houses of the'iVfljVj; but the proportion of this rich land CHAPTER, 
does not seem to be. above a hundredth part of the country. 

Cha 7 idra-gi 7 'i is a large square fort, situated high above the river Jan. 19. 
on its southern bank; It was built, like the other forts before- 
mentioned, by Sivuppa N&paha, the 'first prince of the. house of 
iXeri that established his authority in this part of Caiiat'a. 

At low water, the- river is shallow, but very wide. The country Soutb bo\in. 
on its north side is by the called Tulctoa, and resembles that 

through which I passed 011 the south side of the river. I left to 
^my right another fort named CasselgodOj which also was built by^ 

Sivuppa, when he subjected the petty oi Tulava. Pulla, 

where I stopped, is on the banks of asaltw-ater lake, communicating 
both with the sea and with the Ckandm-giri river. 

20 th January .— ‘1 went about ten miles to Kanya‘pura, and about Jan. so. 
half way crossed a river of considerable width ; yet at low water it coSntry!^* 
is shallow.' The country through which I passed resembles much 
the part. of Tulava that I saw yesterday, but the plantations of coco- 
nuts were rather more numerous. The rice grounds are more 
neatly cultivated than those in Malayala, and the water for the 
second crop is conducted to them -with great care. In many places, 
where the ground is too high to give a second crop of rice, a crop 
of Ricinus, or of sweet potatoes (Convolvulus), is taken. Near the 
. sea, sugar-cane is cultivated. Many traces of former gardens are 
' to be seen from the road, which shows that this kind of cultivation 
may be greatly extended. 

Kanya-pura is seated on the south bank of a river which sur- Kanya-pvra, 
rounds, the fort and town of Cumly. This is situated on a high 
: peninsula in a salt water lake, which is separated from the sea by a 
spit of sand,. Two rivers fall into tbis kind of lake, and contain 
between them the peninsula on which Cumly stands. By far the 
greater part of the coast is occupied by a chain of salt water lakes; 

■ but the necks of land interposed render them of little use for an 
inland navigation. Kanya^pura contains about £00 houses, and 
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CHAPTER Ciimly about loO. The inhabitants chie^y Moplays; Miicuas, 
Xiv. Mogayers, znd Kankanies. .The interior parts are, chiefly occupied 

Jan. 20. by the Brahmans o^.Tidava, and the Bunis, or Buntar. 

Brihmans of 'T\\Q.Tulava Brakmans resemble the Nqmburis, and consider thenir 
^ selves as the proper lords of the country. . 

Massadi Xlie Biuitarzxe, the highest rank Si'idrasmTulava, and resemble 
t\\Q Nairs Malayala. Having*, assembled some reputable persons 
of this cast, they gave me the following account of their customs. 
They are of, three kinds: Massadi Bunts^ ox Buntar properly so 
called; Jain; zxxd Parivarada Buntar. Hho Massadi are those 

Avhom I here examined.. They can eat and drink with the Nalrs; 
but the two casts have no sexual intercourse. They do not pretend 
to be by birth soldiers ; their proper duty is the cultivation of the 
laud. They can keep accompts, but are not admitted to any higher 
kind of learning. They have head-men, called Mocustas, one for 
every district. The office is hereditary in the males by the female 
line ; the same mode of succession prevailing here, as in Malayala, - 
At present, this office merely confers dignity ; the officers of go- 
vernment having assumed all the jurisdiction that formerly belonged 
to t\\G Mocustas, who settled disputes not only relative to casts, but , 
also concerning property. In general, all the brothers and unmar- 
ried sisters of a family live together in the same house'. All the 
property belonging to the family is considered as common, and is 
managed, for the good of the whole, by the oldest male. A man’s 
own children are not his heirs. During his* life-time he may give 
^ them money ; but all of which he dies possessed goes to his sisters, 
and to their children. If a man has a mother’s-brother’s-daughter, 
he must marry her; but he may take two or. three wives beside. 
The ceremony is .performed by the girl’s father, or other near 
kiusman. Wlieu a man marries several wives, none of them can 
leave him without his consent; but when discord runs high, he hr 
general sends one of the disputants back to her brother’s house; 
and then she is at liberty to marry again. A man at any time, if hp 
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dislikes his wife, may send her back to her brother’s house; ami CHAPTER 
he can do no more if she lias committed adultery. In all these 
cases, or when a widow returns to her brother’s house on her bus- 
band’s death, she is accompanied by her children, and may marry 
again, unless slie has committed adultery with a person of low cast; 
but if that crime has been committed with a Kshatrl, 

VahyOy OT Bunt^ she is well received, her children become her 
brother’s heirs, and no man .will have any objection to marry her. 

The BuntaranQ permitted to cat animal food, and to drink spiri- 
tuous liquors. They bum the dead. They seem to be entirely 
Ignorant of a state of future existence; only they believe, that 
such men as die accidental deaths become Pysdc/ii, or evil spirits, 
and are exceedingly troublesome, by making extraordinary noises 
In families, and occasioning dts, and other diseases, especially In 
women. ■ To e.\pel these, tiic Buntar apply to tlie Nucaru, who are 
a class similar to the CnninJi of Malayalay and ^yUo pretend by means 
of incantations (Montravts) to have a power over the spirits. For 
the same purpose, sacrifices are offered to various Saktisj which 
differ in almost every different village. Those worshipped here 
are DuiTMzcutty, Il/crabiiia, or the twin devils, and Birnala. Besides 
the sacrifices offered to these idols, to free the people from tlie 
attacks of the Fysachiy Iberahuta and Birnala must be appeased by 
an annual, and Duviaxcutty by a monthly sacrifice. If these are 
omittedj the enraged devils kill both man and beast. Siva, however, 
is the proper deity of the cast ; yet the Buntar pray also to J^ishmt. 

They call the Tulavd Brahmans their Purobitas ; but on no occasion 
do these read Mantrams for their followers. All that they can do ■ 
is to receive Dharma, or charity, and to bestow consecrated ashes 
and holy water. * 

. All this south part oiTulirva formerly belonged to the Cumly CumlyRSj, 
Raja, who pretends to be a Kshatri from the north of India. The 
manners of Ills family arc the same witli those of the Rajds of Ma~ 
layala. All the males keep 'iVtf/r 'girls; but their children, uho are 
VoL. III. D 
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called Tambans, have no right to the succession. The eldest daughter 
in the female line cohabits with aTw/rtm Brahman ; her sons become 
Ji&j&s, and her eldest daughter continues the line of the. family. 
Whenever she pleases, she changes her Brahman. The younger 
daughters also cohabit with Br&hmans, and produce a race of people 
called Bayllal^ who have no right to the succession. The dominions 
of this family extended from the Chandra-giri river' to that on the 
north side Cu 7 nly, and produced an, annual revenue of 15,000 
Ikeri Pagodas, or 6044/. Ss. Aid. The RajdWwes now in the country '; 
but he has neither lands nor authority. Before the last war he lived 
at TeUichery, on a pension from the Company ; which has been- 
doubled since we got possession of the country of his ancestors, 
invasion by The interior parts are said to be naturally very fertile in rice, 
but they suffered much in the last war. The Coorg . during 
the siege of Sei'ingdpatam, under pretence of assisting the English,, 
made an incursion into the country, and swept away all the inha- 
bitants that he could seize. He has given them possessions in his 
own country; but they ai'e very desirous of returning home, 
although I do not hear that he uses them ill. 

The people of Tnldva, although longer subjected to a foreign 
yoke than those of Malabar, never have been so entirely subdued 
as the greater part of the Hindus, and have always been able suc- 
cessfully to resist the pretensions of their governors to be pro- 
prietors of the soil. Their native chiefs have, indeed,, been in 
general able to retain more or less of the management of the 
country ; and on the fall,of Seringapatam, I am here informed, were 
very much disposed to try how far they could assert, their inde- 
pendence. Two months are said to have elapsed, after the arrival 
of Major Monro in the counti'y, before that gentleman could induce 
the people to meet him for the purpose of settling the revenue; but 
the decisive measures adopted to punish all those who presumed to 
disturb the peace, an assumed severity of manner to prevent the 
hopes of success from caj'olery, and a strict forbearance, from 
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making promises or concessions for the sake of a temporary sub- chapter 
mission, have saved Caiiara from anarchy, and destructive, though 
petty warfare. 

21st January. — I ferried over the lake to the peninsula on .which Jan. 21 . 
Cumly stands, and wliich was fonncrly joined to Kattya-ptlra by a 
bridge. The situation of tlie fort is very line, and tjie town has 
formerly been pretty considerable. The two rivers leave a narrow 
isthmus of ricc-ficlds. At present, both the rivers and the lake are 
salt; but in the rainy season they arc quite fresh, and at that time, 
when no boats cau venture to sea, might afford'a fine supply of fish; 
this, however, is an article of food which, except by persons ‘of 
very low cast, is seldom used. Having crossed the north branch, I 
went along the sca-beach, having on my right high sandy dowris, 
which prevented me from seeing the country, until I arrived at the 
banks of a u'idc imt fordable river. On the north side of this is a 
large straggling town called Manjisurara. It contains many good 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moplays^ iJun^ar, and Biluars. Having 
crossed the plajn on which Maiijha:ara stands, and forded a small , 
river, I took up my quarters at a town named Hosso-beltOi or the 
iicX’Strcngth, wliich is situated on a steep bank that overhangs the 
last mentioned river. 

Immediately after crossing the northern branch of the Cumly BsravtWa- 
river, you enter a country that formerly belonged to a Jain family 
called Byrasu ff^odear, wliicli resided at CarcuUa, The ,Jam here 
say, that this family sverc overthrown by Skuppa Niyaka of Ikeri, 
who divided the country into, small districts, each producing an 
annual revenue of from one to three thousand Pagodas. Over each Petty Rij/it 
of these was placed a -petty lUjd of the Jain religion. Ever since, 
the country has been constantly on the decline, having been con- 
tinually in a state of insurrection or confusion. 

The dominions of tlie first of these Jain chiefs that I entered BmgarliSji. 
were those of the Bungar Raja. Tippoo hanged the last person who 
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CHAPTER possessed this dignity ; and his children cultivate some land at 

a village in the territory of the family. 

Jan. 21. Hosso-betta is also frequently called Vitly Manjkmara, from its 

' belonged to another Jain chief named Hegacbj R^jd of Vitly. 

By the intervention of other districts it is however entirely sepa- 
rated from the other territory which belonged to the Vitly Rajas, 
the last of whom was hanged here about three months ago. Before 
the war, he had lived at Tellichery, and received from the Company 
a monthly pension of 200 Rupees. When the army of General 
Harris approached Seringapatam, the Rdjd, came here, and, having 
collected a rabble; plundered the country Svith great success, and 
then returned to Tellichery. After Canara beqame subject to the 
Company, the people, who had been tlms wantonly plundered, ap- 
plied for redress, and was required to restore their propei’ty. 

This he refused, and, having procured 800 muskets, it is said from 
Mousa, he returned to Vitly, dressed up some ruffians like Sepoys, 
and assumed the authority of a sovereign prince. For almost a 
■ year he was able to skulk about the woods, and support himself by 
plunder; but having been then taken, he was immediately hanged, 
ever since which the country has been perfectly quiet. . 

KanUnks The principal inhabitants of Hosso-betta, and indeed of many of 
the towns in Tulava, are KanJtdnies, or people descended from natives 
of Kanlidna. They say, that they fled hither, to avoid a persecution 
Vit Gomy (Goa), their native country. An order arrived from the 
king of Portugal to convert all the natives. The viceroy, when - 
this order arrived,, was, they say, a- very lenient good man, and 
permitted all the natives who chose to retire to carry their effects 
with them, and allowed them fifteen days to arrange their affairs. 
Accordingly, all the rich people. Brahmans and Sudras, retired to 
Tulava, with such of their property as they could in that time 
realise, and they now chiefly subsist by trade. Both Brahmans 2 iXidL 
Sudras are called by the national appellation of Kankdnies, and the 
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other Brdhmana will have no communion with tliese exiles. They CIIAPTEII 
arc, however, iiv nourishing circumstances and I saw some of their 
marriage processious passing to-day, attended by a number of ex- Jaa.2i. 
cecdingly well dressed people, and Very handsome girls. The poor 
Kankanits who remained behind at Goa were, of course,' all con- 
verted to what was called Christianity. 

22d January/. — I went a short stage to Uiala, a large town on the Jan, 22 , 
south side of the lake of Mangalore^ and formerly the residence of 
a petty prince. I first passed through Ilaraumrry jManj&szcara, llarazLurry 
which is immediately north from i\\t Maiij6szcara that belonged to 
the Ii<{}a: but it is situated in the district surrounding Man- 
galore, which was not divided among the petty R6jd^, but was im- 
mediately under the government of the lieutenant of the Ikeri llAj& - . 

who commanded at Mangalore. * 

1 afterwards crossed over the lake to the town, where I remained Harbour of 
until the 23th. The lake is a fine body of salt water, separated 
from the sea by a beach of sand. In this, formerly, there was one 
opening*; the depthof water ia which was such, that ships of acon- 
sidcrable burthen, after their cargo had been removed, could enter 
tile lake. Last year a new opening formed in thabeacli, which has 
proved very injurious to the harbour. The depth of the old opening 
has diminished, and that of the new one has never become great ; 
so that now, even at high water, and in easy weather, vessels draw- 
ing more than ten feet cannot enter. 

For a native place of strength, the fort of Mangalore was well Mangalore. 
constructed ; but was destroyed by 'Uppoo, after he had found how 
little his fortresses were calculated to resist European soldiers, and 
with what difficulty he could retake any of them, that were gar- 
risoned by a few British troops. The town, called also Codcal 
Bandar, is large,' and is built round the sides of the peninsula, in the 
elevated center of which the fort was placed. The lake, by which 
tile peninsula is formed, is a most beautiful piece of salt water. The 
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CHAPTER boats that ply on it are execrable ; and the fishermen by whom they 
XIV. !are managed are a very indolent drunken race. 

These fishermen are called Mogajjer, and are a cast of Tulava 

Customs of 'Phev resemble the Mucuas of Malauala, but the one cast 

thsMogayer. > o •' 

Avill have no communion with the other. Tlie Mogayer are boat- 
men, fishermen, porters, and palanquin bearers. All of this cast can 
eat and intermarry together. They pretend to be Sudras of a pure 
descent, which is rather doubtful; and assume a super! on ty over 
the Halcpecas, one of the most common casts of cultivators in Tu- 
laua; but tliey acknowledge themselves greatly inferior to the 
-Bunts. They have head-men called Gurucaras^ whose office is 
hereditary in the males by the female line. With the assistance of 
a council, the head-man settles disputes, and punishes all transgres- 
sions against the rules of cast. The only fault that is punishable 
with excommunication is when a woman commits fornication with 
a person of a lower cast ; but for adultery with either a man of the 
cast, or of one that is higher, a woman is seldom turned 'away by 
her husband ; and even if she be, she is by no means disgraced, 
blit returns to her brother’s house, and may be married again when- 
ever she finds a new lover. The men may take several wives, and 
the whole ceremony of marriage consists in giving the girl some 
ornaments. After accepting these, she must live in his house, nor 
can she leave it without her husband’s consent ; but, whenever he 
pleases, he may send her back to her brother. The children always 
follow the mo tiler,, and are the heirs to her .brothers, and not to ■ 
their father. If a 'man’s sister be living in the house, she has the 
entire management of it, and his wives have no authority. The 
Mogayer are permitted to eat animal food, and to drink intoxicating 
liquors. Some few of them can read, and write accompts. Those 
of them who are rich burn, those who are poor bury their dead. 
The spirits of good men go 'to Moeska, Avhich, according to the 
Biahmans, is the heaven where resides; ffiut Mogayer 
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know of no other. After death, bad men arc sup})oscd to be taken cHAPTEH 
by Hmma Dharma Raja, the judge of the infernal regions. Some 
of the J/oga^ers pray to 1‘li/inu, and some to Sira; but the proper Jm. 22 . 
deity of the cast is a goddess named Restali Mahastumma, who is 
represented by aii image in tlic form of a woman. The priest 
(Pujari) is a BUuar, whose olficc is hereditary in the males of the 
female line. The women of this family live with hiymen, and the 
daughters of these are kept by the priest. This is the only kind of 
priest that these people have. Tiie Bralimam Indeed accept Dharma 
(duty) from tlicmj but they do not .attend at any of their ceremo- 
nies, to read J/fl/z/rewif. The gotldcss has other worsliippers, Buntar, 
and oil-makers. Slic never occasions any trouble to her votaries, 
if they pray and offer sacrifices; but, if these are neglected, she 
indicts sickness on the impluua persons. Alen who have incurred 
her displeasure, and who in consequence have become sick, make 
a vow to suspend themselves by hooks passed through the skin of 
their backs, aud thus to be swung round before her temple. This 
expiation is performed at the Jairam, or great annual feast, when 
many bloody sacrifices are offered. Women who suppose that the 
goddess has inflicted ou them barrenness, or other great infirmity, 
vow to walk barefooted on red-hot coals before the temple. If 
the goddess hears their prayers, she prevents the coals from burn- 
ing their feet. My informants impudently assert, that the ceremony 
is frequently performed. A quantity of red-hot coals are spread 
before the temple ; and the woman, after having fasted a whole 
day, walks tlirce times slowly with bare feet over the fire. The 
Mogayers suppose themselves liable to various diseases from the 
influence of evil spirits, called Jacnjft and Teitem, wliich resemble 
those called PaUachi. These arc not to be expelled by sacrifices ; 
but the Mogaytr apply to some Biluaras^ and Mussulmans, who 
possess invocations CJIantrams) fit for the purpose, 

^ • . - , , Tf •! t • ^ Christians of 

The princes of the house or iA'cniiau given great encouragement Kanluna 

iscttleJ in 
Tulava. 
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CHAPTER Titlava. They are all onCankdna descent, and retained the language,. 

dress, and manners of the people of that country. The clergy, it 

jiTsb. is true, adopted the dress of the order to which they belonged ; but 
they are all natives descended from Kankma families, and were 
purposely educated in a seminary at Goa, where they were instructed 
in the Portuguese and Latin languages, and in the doctrines of 
the Church of Rome. In Tulava they had 27 churches, each pro- 
vided with a vicar, and the whole under the control of a vicar- 
general, subject to the authority of the archbishop of Goa. Tippoo 
threw the priests into dungeons, forcibly converted to Islamisrn the 
laity, and destroyed all the churches. As the Christian religion 
does not prevent the readmission into the church of such delin- 
quents, these involuntary Mussulmans have in general reconciled 
themselves with the clergy, who now of course are at liberty, and 
15,000 have already returned to Mangalore and its vicinity ; 10,000 
made their escape to Malabar, from whence they are returning 
home as quickly as their poverty will admit. The clergy are now 
busy with their flocks, whose poverty, however, has hitherto pre- 
vented them from rebuilding any of their churches. During the 
government of Hyder, these Christians were possessed of consider- 
able estates in land, all of which were confiscated by Tippoo, and 
immediately bestowed on persons of other casts, from whom it 
would be difficult to resume them. These poor people have none 
of the vices usually attributed to the native Portuguese; and 
their superior industry is more readily acknowledged by the neigh- 
bouring Hindus, than avowed by themselves. The vicar-o-eneral 
was long confined in Jainal-dbad. He speaks Latin neither cor- 
rectly nor with fluency^ and seems very desirous of obtaining what 
he calls a domineering power over the sect, that his authority may 
be equal to that of the native Cr'i/rzw; so as to keep his flock in 
good order, not only by the spiritual means of e.xcommuni- 
cation, but also by the temporal expedients of fine and corporal 
punishment. 
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The coins iu common currency here arc, , CHAPTER 

XIV. 

Gold. 

he Ikeri Varaha, or Pagoda struck by the princes of Ilicri, ex- 
changes for - - - - - Rupees 4 

he Bahadari) Vavaha, or Pagoda struck by Ilyder - 4 

lie Sultany ditto, Pagoda coined by Tippoo - - 4 

he Krishna Raja ditto, Pagoda coined by the present Mysore 
Raja - - - - - -4 

he Pali Varaha, star Pagoda of Madras • - 

he Feringy Petta Varaha, or Porto'novo Pagoda • • 3 

lie Sultaiiy, Cantcr'-Raya, or Ikcri Hunas pr Fauavis - 4 

he Vir'-Raya Iluna, or i'hwaw coined by the Coorg Raja - ^ 

Silver. 

irdli Rupiya, the Rupee coined at Surat, wortli silver Fanams 
ompany Rupiya, the Rupee lately introduced, ditto Si 

i/y Iluna, the same silver fhiiam that is current in Malabar, In ' 
t\\a Bazar it exchanges for 10 Dudus, or Dubs, but in revenue is 
taken for 14. 

Copper. 

Both ihe Any Dudus, or Tippoo’s copper Dubs, and the Bombay 
aisa, coined in England, arc current here; and these with their 
actions, 4 , and i, arc the only small coin in use, Coxories, or 
nail shells, are not in circulation. 

In payment for goods, or debts, every person must receive tliese 
)ins at the above rate of exchange. The money-changers give 
Iver for gold at the regulated price; but they take a small Baita, 

• exchange, when they give gold for silver. They give copper for 
Iver at the regulated price; but demand lO-y Dabs for the silver 
anam. 

Merchants accompts arc commonly kept in Sultany Pagodas, Accoropta. 
OL. III. E 
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CHAPTER Rupees, and Anas, ox fractions of 16 parts; others -are kept in 
. I Pagodas, a nominal Hiina of 10 to the Pagoda, Anas, or 1 6 parts 
Jan. 22. of these Himas. 

I shall make my alculations by reducing all sums to Suit any 

Pagodas, and taking these at their mint value of a little more 

than 8^. _ 

Weights. 

O 

t 

Weights. The See)' (Sida) used for weighing ought to equal 24 Bo)nbay 
Rupees, those in common currency having from 178 to 179 grains. 
I weighed a Seei' in common use in the market (Bazar), and found, 
that it contained 4297 grains, Avhich is more than the standard of 
24 Rupees. The Seer is divided into halves, .quarters, eighths, and 
sixteenths. 

The Maund ( Ma)ia ) by which goods are sold in the market, 
contains 46 See}'s, or 28-p^lb. 

The Alaund by which the merchants purchase weighs 16 Rupees 
more, or is 28-jVo lb. This is the weight by which' the Company 
• buys and sells. 

Jagory is both bought and sold by a Mawid of 40 Seers, or 
24^ lb. 

The Candy (Baru ) contains 20 Maunds, and varies, accordingly, 
from 571 lb. to 4894 lb. These calculations are founded on the 
weight of the Rupee. If the Seer that I weighed were taken as a 
standard, Ave must to the above mentioned weights add about one- 
third per cent. 

Grain Measures. 

Dry-mea- These differ not only in every village, but also, as they are used 
sure. retailing grain in the market, for purchasing grain from the 

farmei', or for sowing thcsSeed. These, differences have, no doubt, 
been introduced in order to confuse the officers of revenue. 

For retailing in the market here, the 6*66;’ (Sida) is formed by 
mixing equal quantities of salt and of the nine most common grains;. 
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and then, by taking of the mixture 84 Bomhax) Rupees weight. CHAPTER 
This quantity, when licapcd, fills a Seer measure,- and is 73- A^ V 
cubical inches. The Moray^ or MutUy contains 38 SeerSf or about 
l-jV bushel. 

The grain measure by wliich the farmers sell their crops is thus 
formed : 

64-1^^ cubical inches = 1 Ilany. 

14 Ilanics - - = 1 CuUhhi^ay. 

3 CuUishi^ays - = 1 MudioxMorayy or \- pjdh bushel. 

Grain, salt, and sometimes pepper, arc sold by measure. Of this 
last a Pucka Seer, or 7^-^^ cubical inches, is reckoned to weigh 
5I-J Bomlutf/ Rupees. 

In 'Julava the era of SuHvakauam is in use, and at Mougalore this Calendar 
is' reckoned the year 1722; but in the north it is reckoned the year 
1723, and the people there arc certainly the most learned. The 
year of TuUrca Is solar. I here give an almanack for tlic current 
year, according to the Brahmans of CarcuUa^ who agree with thoso 
above the Ghats concerning tlic time of the era. 
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Tljc hr^hmint of Tulaxti, like ihc XamhurU, pretenJ, lliat the Prcicmioa* 
country Mas crcatcil expressly for their use by Punmi-rdma, and 
that they arc the only persons entitled to be called Jialiky^ or pro- 
prietors of the soil. If Mould not ajtpear, liou evcr, that in Tutava 
tliis story xros ever so successful as it has been in Mah^ata, Tile 
lirdhmauf indeed say, that tlicy did not like the country, and u'cre 
always running axvay to a city named J/uchaytro, uhicli seems to 
he in Tdinghia. At length a prince, luiiicd Myuru Viirnui, made 
all those here adopt some nexr customs; after whicli ihc Punch- 
Dratida lirahmans of -////c/wy/r</, and they, could no longer live in 
communion. They allege, tliat A/yt/rn /-^rww rcinstalctl tlicmagain 
in the whole property of Tulava. 

' At present, however, the greater part of the country belongs to AcwaUc- 
Uuntr, aiul other Sudraty who style titciusclvcs proprietors {'/MT/aA 
although the iiru4manr arc willing only to give them the title of 
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Mulacaras, or tenants. The property, if ever 'it belonged to the 
Hrahmans, has been entirely alienated j 'nor is there even a pretence 
set up, of the Brahmans having a. power of redemption. 

The Balikies, Mulacaras, or proprietors, are answerable for the 
land-tax, called here Shista, and by the Mussulmans Shist. The 
estate is always called by the Baliki or proprietor s name, although 
it is often mortgaged to its full value. 

The mortgagee is here called Aiduvacara, from Adwoa, a mort- 
gage. The mortgagee pays the amount of the land-tax to the 
landlord (Baliki/), who gives it to government. The remainder of 
the profit is retained by the mortgagee for the interest of the 
money that he has advanced, which is in general at the rate of 12|- 
per cent, per annum : in some places, however, it is orily 10 per cent. 
Land is never mortgaged without a regular writing, wherein is 
mentioned the sum for which the estate is mortgaged. It may be 
resumed, by paying up this sum, whenever the landlord pleases ; 
but, if the mortgagee has planted any trees, he must be paid for 
them at a certain fixed rate, which is known to be equal to the ex- 
pense that he must have incurred. Many of the landlords retain 
their own estates, and cultivate much of them with their own 
stock; but about an eighth of the country has been mortgaged. 
Some landlords have mortgaged the whole of their estates, and, 
having had no hopes of being able to redeefn them, have entirely 
left the country. The estates still, however, go by their names, 
and the tax is paid in their names by the mortgagees. 

Both proprietors and mortgagees let part of their lands to te- 
nants, or Gaynicaras. In this district, the tenant gives a writing, 
obliging himself to pay a certain rent, but receives no lease in 
return; and, whenever the land-holder pleases, may be ejected from 
his farm. In other districts, however, especially that of Barcuru, 
the tenant has a lease in perpetuity, of which he can only be de- 
prived by his, or his heirs, failing to pay the stipulated rent. Some 
of this rent is paid in rice, and some in money. . ■ 
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'When a tenant undertakes to plant a' garden, he obtains a writing CHAPTER 
from the landlord, by which he is ensured of the payment of the 
expenses incurred, sliould the garden be resumed ; and he pays no Jaii.S2. 
rent (Gaj/m) for a number ofycarssuflictcnt to allow the garden to recni^\crio 
become productive. Tiic amount of the expenses to be paid is inipro'c* 
settled by arbitration. When ricc'Iand lias been waste, the tenant 
for two or tlirce years pays nothing, except the tax. Tliis is the 
account given by tlic landlords. 

TJie tenants ouglit, on rice-lauds, to have one*lialf of the pro- 
duce; so, .at least, the proprietors say. Tlie proprietors let very 
few of their gardens, this being a profitable kind of farming. 

lu this district (Taluc) there arc no waste lands; but some fields, 
actually cultivated, were by Major Monro allowed to be considered 
as w'aste, on account of the clamours made by the natives of their 
poverty. 

Although all the or charity lands, were ordered by Tippoo niniu wor- 
to be resumed, yet some belonging to temples have been concealed, 
as is acknowlcgcd both by the Tahsildar and by the Hindu land- 
lords. This lus not been disturbed by Major Monro, nor his suc- 
cessor Mr. Ravcnsliaw; and an allowance is made by the govern- 
ment to both heathen temples and mosques. The principal Uindit 
temple here receives annually 120 Pa^odasy and its lands produce 
360, in all . 480 Pagodas, or 193/. 8 j. 3d. The people arc very 
anxious. for its being restored to its former splendour. Major 
Monro seems to have thouglit that very moderate c.xpenses should 
be incurred in supporting the religious ceremonies of the natives, 
the allowances that he has made for the temples being in general 
very small. . I do not . find that this economy has had any bad 
effect; and it is impossible for a European to be more respected 


by Hindus, than Major ^klonro is by those who were lately under 
his authority. 


All the lands 
of Tulava are 


In Tulava the state has no lands; the whole is private property, private pro- 
AU the land-tax is now paid in money ; but before the conquest pay a’ jaad- 
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part of it was demanded in rice, and other articles of cousumptiou 
for the troops, at a low I'ate, which was fixed by the officers of 
govenimeiit. The accompts contain solely the tax Avhich each 
proprietor ought to pay. When a man alienates part of his lands, 
he agrees with the purchaser to take a part of the tax, and then the 
revenue of the new proprietor is entered in the public accompts 
under his name. The sum which he is to pay is always mentioned 
in tlie title deeds ; and the government has a right to prevent any 
division, that is not in proportion to the value of the lands alienated; 
otherwise the revenue might suffer greatly. The proprietors allege, 
that the tax amounts to more than the rent, and that they are 
obliged to borrow money, or to give part of the profit from the 
lands cultivated with their own stdek, to enable them to satisfy 
the claims of government. Those, whom I had assembled to give 
me information, and most of whom Avere as fat as pigs, gravely told 
me, that they were reduced to live upon Kanji, or rice-soup. From 
Avhat they say, therefore, no estimate can be formed of the share 
of the rent which they pay to government. Every one thinks him- 
self bound to conceal the truth, and none more so than the native 
ofiicers of revenue. Every step, indeed, seems to have been taken, 
by a chaos of Aveights and measures, and by plausible but false 
accompts, to keep the state of the country a profound mystery. 

To judge from appearances, the occupiers of land in Tulava are 
riclier than even those of Malabar, AV’ho are, no doubt, in easier 
circumstances than those in Coimbetore, or those above the Ghats. 
The universal cry of poverty, hoAvever, that prevails in every part 
ot India, and the care, owing to long oppression, Avith which every 
thing is concealed, render it very difficult to knoAV the real cir- 
cumstances of tlie cultivator. Wc may safely however conclude, 
I ruin the violent contest for landed property of every kind iu Ca- 
nara, that each occupant has still a considerable interest in tlic 
soil, besides the reward due to him for cultivating Avhatever his 
stuck enables him to do. It is indeed sincerely to be wished. 
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that this property may long continue unmolested ; as no country can CHAPTER 
thrive where the absolute property ofthesoil is vested in the state. 

- Cultivators who arc rich keep from twenty to twenty-five ploughs, 
but at least one half of the actual farmers have only one. Those uock. 
who keep two, three, and four ploughs, arc common. Near the sea 
tlierc arc many plantations, and some cultivators lake care of these 
only; but, in general, each cultivator has some rice-ground, and 
some gardens. In the interior parts of the country very few have 
gardens. A farincc-with four plougtis requires constantly six men, 
four women, and eight oxen. To transplant his rice, he must also 
hire women ; ten are required to plant in two days a Moray land. 

The wages of these ten for two days is said to amount to 40 Ha» 

7iia, or almost the value of the seed ; which seems to be c.xaggeratcd. 

A farm, thus stocked, ought to contain 8 Morays sowing. Some 
people cultivate 10 Morays, but they do it imperfectly. Tl)e land, 
either for rice or pulse, it must be observed, is cultivated twice a 
year. I made many measurements to endeavour to satisfy myself 
with respect to the extent of what is called a Moray, or Mudi 
sowing; but, owing to some artifices of the natives, the results dif- 
fered so essentially, that I can place no reliance on my own mea- 
surements, and am inclined to think the c.xtcnt very indefinite. 

The average Moray, according to Mr. Ravenshaw’s answer to my 
queries, is l-rhhr s^cre. At this rate, the eight Morays cultivated 
by four ploughs would amount to little more than 9 acres, which is 
absurd. The least that can be allowed for a plough is, 1 am per- 
suaded, six or seven acres. 

Tlie cultivation is chiefly carried on by Cu/iaitf, or hired servants; Price of la- 
but there are also some Muladafu, bought men, or slaves. A hired or 
man gets daily 3 Ilames of clean rice, or annually Slf bushels, toge- kire^scr- 
thcr with l-J- Rupee's worth of cloth, a Pagoda iu cash, and a house. 

A hired woman gets l-f Rupee for cloth, and ^ of the man’s allow- 
ance of grain. In planting season, the women lured by the day get 
two Hanics of rice, or 128;? cubical inches. These wages are very 
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high, aiul may enable the liired. servants to keep a -family in. tliei 
"Tcatest abundance. It is evident from lienee, tbat tlie stock- le- 
quired to cultivate eight of land was excessively exagge- 

rated by the proprietors. The wages, in grain alone, would amount 
to \ 56 Moray s of rice for S Morays sowing; so that, to pay even 
them, would require at least 40 seeds. We may safely allow six 
Morays for each plough fully wrought; but the. number of ploughs 
in the whole district amount to rather less than one to 3 Morays of 
rice ground in actual cultivation, according to the revenue ac- 
compts; owing, probably, to a want of cattle and other stock. , At 
the end of the year, the hired servant may change his service, if 
he be free from debt; but that is seldom the case. When he gets' 
deeply involved, his master may^sell his sisters’ children, to dis- 
cliarge the amount, and his services may be ' transferred to any 
other man who chooses to take him and pay his debts to his master. 
In fact, he difters little from a slave, only his allowance is larger, 
but then the master is not obliged to provide for him in sickness 
nor in old age. 


A male slave is allowed daily 14 llany of rice, or three-fourths 
of the allowance for a hired servant ; a Avomau receives one Ilany. 
The man gets 1-'- ivn/>cc*> worth of cloth, and 2 Rupees in cash; the 
woman is allowed only the cloth. They receive also a trifling alloAV-' 
mice of oil, salt, and other seasonings. A small, allowance is given 
to cliiUiren and old people. When a slave wishes to marry, he re- 
ceives 5 P(}p;odas (2 guineas) to defray the expense. The wife 
works with the husband’s master. On the husband’s death, if the 
witc was a slave, all the children belong to her mother’s master; 
but, it she was formerly free, slie and all her children belong to 
her husband’s master. A good slave sells for 10 Pagodas, or about 
4 guineas. It he has a wife who was formerly free, and two or 
larcc children, the value is doubled. The slave may be hired out; 
aiul inc renter hotir e.xacts iiis labour, and finds him in subsistence. 
M.ive,. arc also mortgaged ; but the mortgager is not obliged to 
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supply the place, of a slave that tiles; and in case of accidents, the CHAPTER 
tlebt becomes extinguished ; which is an excellent regulation. Free 
men of low cast, if they arc in debt or trouble, sometimes sell their Jan. 22. 
sister’s children, who arc their heirs. They have no authority over 
tlicirowa children,’ who belong to their maternal uncles. 

In this country the hill ground is never cultivated, except for 
gardens;. the whole may therefore be divided into ricc>land ami 
garden ground. 

Tile rice land is of three kinds; B^lu, jlfqjeln, and Betta. Bylu Ilicc-laiiJof 
ground is, that in the lower part of vallics which arc watered by ^*"‘**’ 
small streams, from whence canals arc dug to convey the water to 
the. Helds, which by this irrigation arc able to give annually two 
crops. The JAyc/a land is higher than the' By///, ami is provided 
with small reservoirs, which ensure one crop, even when the rains 
last only two or three months. From some of these reservoirs, 
the water is let out by a sluice. It is raised from others by means 
of the Valam, or hy a basket suspcndc<I between ropes. The Betta 
laud is the highest part of the rice ground, and is provided with 
neither streams nor reservoir; so that the crop depends entirely 
on the rain. \n some' peaces thexe » anothex o? xxcc gxonnii 
called Bot/a. During the rainy season, it is so inundated, that it 
cannot then be cultivated ; and, as the water dries, the rice is 
transplanted. 

Oil the By/« land there arc three crops in the year, 1st. Ytnalu, rice- 
Cd. Slight^ and s'd CoUthy. This last is only produced by a few Ih^ccropr* 
spots particularly favoured with water. The accompanying table aunualiy. 
xvill explain several j>articulars relative to the cultivation of rice. 
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Table explaining the Cultivation of Rice <Lt Mctngciloi c. 


Kind. 



Qujlity. 

Soil. 

Crop for 
which it 
is used. 

Months required for 
lliis crop. 

''Manner of 
cultivation. 

Increase in a good 
crop. Folds. 

Produce of an Acre, 
supposing it to sow 
si fSushcl. 

Dilj/ Ayki 



White and small 


Bylii 

Yenalu 

5 

transplanted 

20 

25 

Ditto - 


. 

Ditto - - 


ditto 

Colaky 

3. 

sprouted seed 

5 

61 

Ditto - 


• 

' Ditto - - 


Majelu 

Yenalu 

5 

ditto 

12 

15 

Jirigaij Sain 


- 

Verv small 


Bylu 

ditto 

"3 

transplanted 

15 

18-lr 

Amutty ~ 



Large and black 

- 

ditto 

ditto 

5 

sprouted seed 

20 

25 

Caai Ayki 


• 

Ditto - - 

- 

ditto 

ditto 

5 

ditto 

15 

18f 

Ditto - 

• 

« * 

Ditto - - 


ditto 

Colaky 

3 

ditto 

5 

H 

Attkardya 



Red and low priced 

ditto 

Sughi 

3-1- 

ditto 

10 

12| 

Kiny Vettu 


- 

• 

- 

Majelu 

Yenalu 

3 

ditto 

10 

12t 

Ditto - 

• - 

• 

m m ' • 

• 

Bettu 

ditto 

3 

ditto 

8 

10 

Sampa Saly 


• 

^ m ** 

- 

Majelu 

ditto 

3l 

ditto 

10 

12| 

Soma Saly 

• 


* « \ - 

- 

ditto 

ditto 

3i 

ditto 

10 

121 

Ditto - 

. 

• 


- 

Bdtu 

ditto 

3i 

ditto 

8 

10 

Tungalu. - 

• 

.. 


m 

ditto 

ditto 

3 

ditto 

8 

10 

Attigary - 

• 

• 

J . 

• 

Potid 


5 

transplanted 

10 

121 


Tcnalu cxQ^ The kinds of rice that are transplanted for the Yenalu crop on Bylic 
transplanted, cultivated as follows. Between the 14th of May and the 

14th of June, water the ground intended for raising the seedlings 
for two'daySj and‘ then plough it twice ; all the water, except two 
in depth, being let off at each ploughing. The two plough- 
ings'must'be repeated every other day, until the eighth time. The 
held, before the last ploughing, is manured with ashes, and with 
dung, in which, while in the cow-house, the leaves of every kind 
of bush and tree have been mixed. The mud is the'ii smoothed 
; with theMutiiPallai/, or planh drawn by oxen (Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). 
The seed, prepared by causing it to sprout, is then sown very thick, 
the water being three inches deep. Next day the water is let off. 
On the fifth day, when the shoots come up, they get as much water 
as covers the half next the ground j "and every day, as the plants 
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gro% the quantity of water is increased. On tlic iimth day the CHAPTER 
water is let entirely off, and is not given again until the eleventh 
day. If worms affect tlie plants, about the end of the third M eek Jan. 22. 
the water is again let off for three days, aud some ashes are sprinkled 
over the field , to kill these destructive animats. The seedlings must 
be transplanted between the 30th and 35th days. 

On the day that the seed is sown, the ground for receiving* the" 
seedlings wlien transplanted begins to be ploughed, aud in the 
course of the month gets four double plouglungs. The plough in 
use liere (Plate XXII, Fig. fiO.) is neater than usual in India, but 
is an implement equally wretched. In the intervals between the 
ploughings, the field is kept inundated. At the time of ploughing, 
two or three inches only of water are allowed to remain. After 
.every ploughing, the soil is smoothed with the plank drawn by 
oxen. Between the 4th and IJth of July all the water except one 
inch is let off, and the seedlings are transplanted. On the third day 
the field is drained ; and for two days it is allowed to dry. On the 
sixth it receives 2 inches of water, aud then is continued inundated 
until the crop ripens. Between the 5tli and l6th of August the 
weeds are removed by the hand. In October, or at the beginning 
of November, the straw is cut with the grain, and, till it be dry, is 
allowed to lie on the ground. In Figure dl, the sickle is delineated. 

The rice is thrashed by beating handfalU of the straw against a 
grating of Bamboos, wliich is placed sloping from a stone to the 
grounds the grain falls through the grating. This operation is 
performed in the square surrounded by the farm-houses j for here, 
as well as in most parts of India, there arc no barns. The rough 
rice is dried in the sun, and much attention is paid to this opera- 
tion with what is intended for seed. The straw is spread out to the 
sun as much as possible; but, owing to the rain, is seldom got in 
well. The seed is kept in Mnrays, or straw bags, M'hich are hung 
up in the smoke of the kitchen. The rice intended for consump- 
tion is put up in heaps, placed on straw, and covered with thatcli. 
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CHAPTER The husks are beaten off in the course of two or three months, and 
j immediately .sold. The rough rice is put into large pots, over- 
ni'dit with so much water as will cover it. In the morning it is 
boiled until the husks begin to open. It is then dried in the sun, 
and beaten in a small hole in the ground, or in a stone with a long 
])cstle, the end of which is covered with iron. For the use of Britli- 
vKuts, a little is beaten without having been boiled; but it does not 
preserve long. 

croi> The rices that are cultivated as sprouted seed for the Yendu crop 
on im,(i arc thus managed. The ploughings and manure are 
conducted exactly in the same manner as in the field on which the 
seedlings are raised ; but, in order to gain time, they are made 
iiftcen days later. The seed is prepared by putting the Moray, or 
straw bag, in which it has been kept, into water from the evening 
until next day at noon. The bag is then removed into the house, 
and in the morning of the fourth day is opened, the seed is sprinkled 
with dung and water, and immediately sown. After having been 
sown, it is managed like the seedlings ; but the Aveeds are removed 
about the Efith of July. The quantity of seed required on the 
same ground for the sprouted seed cultivation, is to that required 
for transplantation, as two to three. 

crop. In the Sughi crop on Bylii land the rice is mostly cultivated as 
sprouted seed. It is inferior in quality to the rice of the Yenalic. 
crop, and is chiefly reserved for home consumption. Being reaped 
in the hot and dry season, the straw, though short, is Avell dried, and 
is a valuable supply of fodder. The sprouted seed for this crop is 
tims cultivated. UetAvccu the lO’ch of October and the 14th of No- 
vember, immediately after the Ycnalii crop has been reaped, the 
ploughings commence; and are carried on exactly as before de- 
scribed ; only in place of one man’s standing on the plank druAvn by 
o.xcn, the ground being now harder, tliree or four men must stand 
on this instrument ; a most barbarous and expensive manner of 
adding weight ; but in India it is seldom that au attempt is made 
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■ to accornplish any thing by machinery, that' can be performed by CHAPTER 
human labour. The quantity of manure required for this crop is 
larger than that which is given to the 6 rst. If this crop be trans- 22. 
planted, it only produces six seeds. 

The seed of- the rices that are cultivated for the Colaky crop is Colalcy crop 
so%yii sprouted. Between the 12th of January and the 10th of Fe- of 
hruary, immediately after having cut the Sughi crop, the ploughing 
for the Colahy commences, and the field is managed exactly as in 
the Sughi crop. In most places the water must be raised by the 
Yatam, called here the Yanay^ or by the instrument called CaU 
dumbay (Plate XXV. Fig. 62), which makes the cultivation very 
expensive. The Cai~dumbay cannot raise water more than three 
feet, and is a means of irrigation very inferior to the basket sus- 
pended by ropes and wrought by two men. This crop requires a 
great deal of manure, otherwise it injures the following crop called 
Yenalu. ■ . 

In place of this third crop of rice, where the quantity of water Cohiy crop 
is too small; a crop of Urudit (Phaseolus minimoo Roxb: MSS.), Pa- 
dingi (Phaseolus Mungo), oxCudu (Dolichos biflorus), is taken from 
the Bylu land. In some villages, but not in this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, a crop of Enama (Sesamum) is taken, For the three 
leguminous plants the ground in five days gets five double plough- 
ings, and after each is smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. 

It is then manured with dung and ashes, and the seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered by the plough ; after which the soil is again 
smoothed with the plank drawn by oxen. Then, if the field be not 
sufficiently moist, it must be divided into small plots surrounded 
by little banks, and once in fifteen days it must receive water. The 
quantity of the seed required for these pulses, is one-fourth of that 
required for rice in the sprouted seed cultivation, or about five- 
sixteenths, of a bushel an acre. The produce is about 8 seeds, or 
Si bushels an acre. 

VoL. III. G 
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Majelu land. 


Bdta land 
rice. 


Sugar-cane. 


In order to prevent the torrents of water, which in. the rainy 
season run down from the hills, from' injuring* the Ry/w land, a 
strong mound is formed round the bottom of the hills ; and a 
channel above this mound conveys all the superfluous water into 
the sea, or into rivers. Coco-nut trees are frequently planted under" 
the bank, or mound, in order to give it strength. 

All the rices cultivated on the second sort . of rice land, called 
Majelu, are sown sprouted; only, any seedlings, that may happen 
to remain after planting the Bylu fields are put into the Majelu. 
The cultivation on this is exactly the same, and at thesa!me season, 
as the Yenalii, or first crop on Bylu land. The water, in case of a 
deficiency of rain, is supplied from small tanks, which -reserve a 
supply for fourteen or fifteen days after the rains are over. The 
seed required for this kind of land is said to be one third more, than 
that required for the same extent of Bylu '; but, on actual measure- 
ment, I found that z. Moray of seed required considerably more 
Majelu than it did of Bylu. On a small portion of Majelu land, a 
second crop oi Cudu (DolicJws biflorus) is taken. It is sown be- 
tween the l6th of October and the 13th of November, and its 
produce is nearly the same as when cultivated on Bylii land. 

The third sort of rice land, called Betta, is the same with the 
lower Baruni, or hill-land of Malayala, which is there chiefly used 
for gardens. The rice cultivated on this is always sown sprouted, 
exactly in the same manner as the Yenalu, ox first crop; only it 
requires two more ploughings, and a greater quantity of, manure. 
The seed ought to be 1|- of that which is required for the same 
extent otBylu; but this also, I found, Avas not confirmed by actual 
measurement. This rice is kept for home consumption ; for that of 
the Yenalii, or first crop ixoxa Bylu, or the lowest land, is the kind 
commonly exported. 

It is upon this kind of ground that sugar-cane is cultivated; but 
very small quantities only are raised, and that entirely by the native 
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ClirUtiaiis. Tlicir iiictliodis as follows. < Between the litliofDc- CllAljTEll 

ccnibcr and the llth of January the ground, for four successive 

days, lias a double plouglilng, and, after each, is'smootlied with the 

plank drawn by oxen. Then, witli a Imc, called Ilaray (Plate XXL 

Tig. 4C), parallel channels arc formed, at the distance of every 8 

or 10 cubits. At rlglit angles to these, and contiguous to each 

other, arc formed trenches three quarters of a cubit deep, half a 

cubit wide at the bottom, and one cubit and a lialf at llic top. The 

field is then manured with dung and straw ; which, after they have 

been spread on the field, arc burned ; so that, in fact, tlie manure 

is ashes. . The canes for seed arc then cut iuto pieces, from Iialf tQ 

three quarters of a cubit long; and these arc soaked iu water a * 

svholedayond a niglit. On the day after the manure has been 

burned on the field, the soil iu the bottom of (he trenches is 

loosened with the lioc, anil mixed with the aslics; and with these 

united tlic joints of the cane arc slightly covered. They are placed 

horizuntally, two and two, in lines parallel to the trendies; and 

the cuds of one pair touch tlic cuds of die two adjaccut pairs. Tlic 

field is then watered, the chauncis being filled from a tauk, or well, 

by means of the machine called Kataw. Except when there is 

rain, it must be iratcrcd every fourth day*, speaking os a medical 

man ; that b to say, if it be watered on the ht day of a month, it 

will be watered again on the <1111, 7di, lOih, aud so forth. A com> 

post liaving been funned of ridt mould, dung, and dry grass, it is 

burned; .and on the IJtli day from planting the ashes arc spread 

over tliu field. At tiie end of the month, the weeds arc removed 

by tlic hand, ami with a small instrument named At the 

same time, the young canes arc again manured with tlic burnt corn* 

post. At llie cud of the second mouth, if the cane has a sickly 

colour, it is again manured. The rains commence about that time, 

and then the earth from the intermediate ridges Is gathered up 

round the young, canes; which thus, in place of bciug in trenches, 

stand on the top of ridges. The field must then be well fenced. 
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CHAPTER The dried leaves must he removed by the hand, which is all the 
farther trouble required, no watering being necessary after the, 
Jau. 22> rainy season is oVer. Jackalls eat the cane, and must be carefully 
watched. The cane is fit for cutting in 11 or months. There 
are two kinds; the Bily, and Cari Cabbu; or white, and black 
canes. The former is the Restali, and the latter the Putia Putty 
of tile country above the Ghats. The same ground will not pro- 
duce sugar-cane every year; between every two crops of cane 
there must be two crops of rice. A piece of land that sows one 
Moray of rice, will produce 4000 canes, which are about six feet 
long, and sell to the Jagory boilers at from half to one Rupee a hun- 
“ dred. The Moray sowing of Betta land is here about 30,000 square 
feet; so that, according to the price of sugar, cane, the acre pro- ’ 
duces from about 58 to £9 Rupees, or from about 51. 175. to 
9.1. 185. Qd. The land-tax is the same as when the field is cultivated 
for rice. The want of firewood is the greatest obstacle to this cul- 
tivation ; the trash, or expressed stems, is not sufficient to boil the 
juice into Jagory, while that operation is performed in earthen pots 
placed over an open fire. If all the land in Codeal Taluc (district) 
that is fit for the purpose, were employed to raise sugar-cane, it 
would yearly produce 1000 Pagodas worth of cane; that is to say, 
there are about 11£5 iV/«rfi5 sowing of land, that once in three years, 
might be cultivated. The quantity in the neighbouring district 
on the south side of the river is much greater. The Jagory made 
here is hard, but black, and of a batl quality. It sells at 3 Maunds 
for the Pagoda, or at 1*^25. 34</. a hundred- weight. 

Kitchen- Between the rows of sugar-cane are raised some cucurbitaceous 
plants, and some kitchen stuffs, that soon come to maturity. 

On Betta, or the highest of rice-land, Avhere the Avater may be 
had by digging to a little depth, some people, chiefly Christians, 
cultivate capsicum, and Bauguiis (Solamim Melongena), as a second 
crop after rice. In good soils, these require to be .watered once in 
t rce days ; in bad soils, they must be allowed water every other day. 
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■'The kind of land called Po/fo, or is situated iii deep CHAPTER 

places near the banks of rivers ; and is so much overflowed in the 
rainy season, that, until the violence of this is over, it cannot be Jan. 23. 
cultivated. Even in the dry season, it would in general be overflowed 
by the tide at high water; so that it Is necessary to make banks to 
exclude the sea. The rice which it produces is always transplanted. 

Between the 17th of August and the 15lh of September the seed is 
sown, and is managed in the same manner as the transplanted rice 
on Py/u land ; only the season is dKTcrcnt. The same quantity of 
seed is required for the same extent of Py/u ground ; that is, one-half 
more than would be required for sowing broad-cast, This is a very 
precarious crop, being subject to be totally ruined by either too 
little or too much rata. 

Poor land of every dcnoniinatioa requires more seed than richer 
land of the same kind. 

The leaves of every kind of tree and bush, c.\ccpt such as arc Mamue. 
prickly, arc used for manure. The cattle arc kept in the house all 
night, and their dung is collected for the same use. It is kept in 
pits, and every day’s collection is covered with leaves; the whole 
dunghill thus forming alternate strata of dung and leaves, which 
soon rot. Tile ashes and sweepings of the family are kept in a 
separate pit The soil of towns is uever used as manure. 

In Tulava tlic coco-nut and Bdcl-nut arc the only productions of palm gar- 
the gardens that are taxed. The gardens arc formed oa hilly ground 
which has a red soil ; but, as the trees require to be watered, such 
places only arc considered fit for vhc purpose, as afford water by 
digging wells to no great depth, or as can be watered by forming 
reservoirs. The water of the wells is raised by the niachiue called 
Yatam; but the gardens thus supplied, although requiring a great 
deal of trouble, are equally valuable with those watered from tanks; 
for as these sometimes fail in the hot season;' the crop for that year 
is lost, although the trees do not perish. Cultivation 

Here the Arcca or Pe^c^J^«^ palm forms separate plautatlonSj 
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;r ■which urc suri’ouiulcil by suiuc rows ot the coco-imt tree, .ind is 

j not sciittcrccl ubout the j'urdens, ns in iMiilulmv, Ihe iollov.iii^ s i 
the manner of making one of these plantations, as deserihed hy the 
j)i' 0 [)i'ictors. JJetween tin; 17tli ot December, aiul the IJtli oi 1 e- 
hruaiy, the seed must he collected trojn trees tiiat are at least fdt y 
years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tietl up 
in a Moraij, or straw-hag, and is immersed tor days in the w.iter 
of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is repeatedly 
ploughed until it be reduced to a line mud, and is well manured 
with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed close to one 
another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them above the 
earth. Then the plot is covered with straw, and is watered once .a 
day for a month. A |)iecc of dry ground is then dug up with tlse 
lice, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts, which 
have now .sprouted, arc transplanted at half a cubit’s distance from 
each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts arc left pro- 
jecting. For two months, if the soil he moist, it must be wateretl 
once in four days; if it he dry, once in three days is sufficient. 
Another piece of ground is in the mean time prepared ; and at the 
end of the two months the young seedlings are removed thither, 
and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In this 
nursery they remain eight months ; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they are watered. In the mean while the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it v.dth a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 
Within the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Within these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diameter, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a young Arcca; all its 
roots are covered with fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the 19 th of October and the lO’th of No- 
vember*, at the close of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded hy branches and leaves. 
At the end of six months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
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removed by tlic band. Whenever llicreh no rain the w.itcriiigs CIJAPTEII 
arc to be continued ; and twice a year the trees must be manured, 
and the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two 22. 
years the pits arc fillcii up with the manure. At the end of five 
years another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old 
ones; and in these ts placed another set of young plants, and ina> 
v.ngcd as the drat &cu At this second planting some plantain trees 
(MiUitt) arc set in the garden, but not above forty for the hundred 
Arccas. Near the hedge, in a line with the coco>nut palms, are also 
put Minicyael: (Artocarpui wtegrifolia) and J/ungo (Mau^ijera in- 
trees. When ten years old, the Artca begins to produce fruit; 
but until the hficenth year docs not arrive at perfection. Tor 
ihlny-fivc years It continues in full bearing. Yrom its 50ih year 
until its death, which happens in from its 70th to its lOUth year, 
the (|uantily of fruit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather 
improves. Tlic trees in full fruit produce annually three bunches, 
which ripen ill succession between the 19th of October and the 
1(7lh of December. Each bunch contains from 30 to 100 nuts ; so 
that, according to the natives. t^oOmitsinay be taken as the average 
produce of an .-/ree^ when it is in vigour. When the and 

Jssc^ trees have grown up, the pepper vines arc usually put round 
them. Some people plant tlirm also against the .-/rcco, but they 
diminish its produce. Vains ( Dioicorcai) arc planted near the hedge. 

Tile BetcAuut is collected hy a set of people c-illcd Dcctuligas, Manner of 
who arc sometimes kept .IS servants, and sometimes hired for the cuHicting 
crop season, at l^stlvcr Ituiain a <iay part of wliicli is paid in; lU 

in rice. A Decadi^a in the forenoon cuts bunches, and In the 
aftcniuon assists the family to prepare the nuts. If the season pro- 
mise to be favourable, that is to say, not too lainy, when the nuts 
arc three quarters ripe, they arc cut (or iVaid-Adiky, or dry-bcicl. 
ImniL'diatcly after they arc cut, the husk is scjiaratcd, and the 
nuts arc then put into a pot, with as much water as will cover them, 
and boiled until the eyes (CoraiUa) fallout. They arc then cut 
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CIlArTER which {irc surrounded by some rows ot the coeo-uut tree, and is 



not scattered about the gardens, as \\\ Atalubav. Ihe tollowiug is 
the manner of making one of these plantations, as described by the 
proprietors. Retween the 17th ot JDecember, and the lk>th ot Fe- 
bruary, the seed must be collected from trees that are at least litty 
years old. Having been kept four days in the house, it is tied up 
ill a Moray, or straw-bag, and is immersed for 25 day.s in the wate.r 
of a well. In the mean time a small plot of rice ground is repeatedly 
ploughed until it be reduced to a line mud, and i.s well manured 
with dung and ashes. In this mud the nuts are placed close to one 
another, with their eyes uppermost, and one half of them above the 
earth. Then the plot is covered with straw, and is watered once a 
day for a month. A piece of dry ground is then dug up with the 
hoc, and manured with dung and ashes. Into this the nuts, which 
have now sprouted, are transplanted at half a cubit’s distance from 
each other. The nuts only are covered, and the sprouts arc left pro- 
jecting. For t\vo months, if the soil be moist, it must be watered 
once in four days ; if it be dry, once in three days is sufiicient. 
Another piece of ground Is in the mean time prepared ; and at the 
end of the two months the young seedlings are removed thither, 
and placed at the distance of one cubit from each other. In this 
nursery they remain eight months ; and once in four days, when 
there is no rain, they arc watered. In the mean while the garden 
is prepared by inclosing it with a dry hedge of prickly bushes. 
Within the hedge a row of coco-nut palms is planted, each being 
24 cubits from the other. Within these, at 10 cubits distance from 
each other, are formed pits, two cubits in diameter, and two cubits 
deep. In the bottom of each of these is put a young Areca; all its 
roots ai’e covered with fine mould, and it is manured with a little 
dung. This is between the 19th of October and the Ibth of No- 
vember, at the close of the rainy season. Every fourth day the pits 
must be watered, while the sun is excluded by branches and leaves. 
At the end of six months some dung must be given, and the weeds 
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removed by tijc hand. Whenever there is no rain the waterings CHAPTER 

are to be continued ; and twice a year the trees must be manured, 

and the weeds ought to be removed from near their roots. In two 

years tlic pits arc filled up witii the manure. At the end of five 

years another set of pits is made, one between every two of the old 

ones; and in these is placed another set of young plants, and ina> 

iiaged as the first set. At this second planting some plantain trees 

(Musas) arc set in the garden, hut not above forty for the hundred 

Arecas. Near the hedge, in a line with the coco*nut palms, arc also 

\i\xt%Qm(iJack (Artocarpus integrtfolia) audJL/hn^o (Mangifera in- 

dica) trees. "When ten years old, the Areca begins to produce fruit; 

hut until the fifteenth year docs not arrive at perfection. For 

thirty-five years it continues in full bearing. From its 50th year 

until its death, whicli happens in from its 70th to its 100th year, 

the quantity of fruit gradually diminishes, but its quality rather 

improves. Tlic trees in full fruit produce annually three bundles, 

which ripen ill succession between the 19th of October and the 

ifith of December. Each bunch contains from 30 to 100 nuts; so 

that, according to the natives, COO nuts may be taken as the average 

produce of an Areca when it is in vigour. When the Mango and 

Jack trees have grown up, the pepper vines are usually put round 

them. Some people plant them also against the Areca, but they 

diminish its produce. Vatits (Dhscoreas) arc planted near the hedge. 

Tile Betel-mU is collected by a set of people called Decadigas, Manner of 
who are sometimes kept as servants, and sometimes hired for the 

. * , QUO preserv- 

crop season, at l^silver Fanam a day (S~d.), part of which is paid ingiLaRe/ef- 
in rice. A Devadiga in tlie forenoon cuts *25 bunches, and in the 
afternoon assists the family to prepare the nuts. If the season pro- 
mise to be favourable, that is to say, not too rainy, when the nuts 
are tlirec quarters ripe, they are cut for IFan'-Adiky, ox dry-betel. 
Immediately after they are cut, the husk is separated, and the 
nuts are then put into a pot, with as.much water as will cover them, 
and boiled until the eyes (CorcaUa) fallout. They are then cut 
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CHAPTER into eight pieces, anti dried in the sun four days, being removed 
into the house at night, or on the appearance of rain. It is of great 

Jan. 22. advantage to the Betel to be dried on a gray granite rock (Bil^ 

Cidlii); but where that cannot be procured, it is dried on a piece 
of ground that is purposely made hard and smooth. For this opera- 
tion, the Devadiga requires the assistance of four people, generally 
the women of the house ; and they prepare daily 12 Seers measure 
onP'an'-Adi/cj/ (l-jVoV peck). When the weather threatens to be 
rainy, the nuts are allowed to ripen on the tree'for Nir'~Adiky, or 
'wet-betel^ which is thus prepared. The nuts, with the husk on, just 
as they are taken from the bunch, are put into large jars full of 
water, and the mouths of these are closely shut. In this state they 
cannot be preserved longer than four or five months, and are therer ' 
fore taken for immediate consumption. A quantity adequate to 
supply the demand is daily taken out of the jar, and skinned as 
wanted. The knives used in preparing Betel-nut are delineated in 
Plate XXII. Fig. 63, b4. 

Expense of A garden of 300 Arecas, which is one of a middling size, if it be 
watered by a well, requires the labour of six people, but of three 
only if it be watered by a tank. In the rainy season,, however, 
while the cultivation of rice is chiefly carried on, the three men 
who are employed to raise the water have nothing to do in the 
garden, and are employed on the rice ground ; even the three other 
men may be a few hours daily employed at any other kind of work. 

In fact, I suspect that the men, who spoke of six servants and four 
ploughs being requisite to cultivate 8 Morays of rice-land, ought 
to have added to the account an Areca garden of 300 trees. These 
men get Pagoda a year in money, 2 Rupees worth of cloth, and 
cat three times a day in their master’s house. 

HUckpcpper. Ihc pepper is managed as follows. Between the 24th of May, ' 
and the 22d of June, the ground near the tree upon which it is to 
be trained is dug with a hoe. Then two, three, or four cuttings of- 
the pepper vine, each a cubit long, are put in the ground, one, end 
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them being allowed to projcct. -They arc then covered with grass. CHAPTER 
Tills is done when the rainy season commences. A month afterwards 
they get a little dung. As the vines shoot, they are tied to the tree. 

When the dry season commences, they must be watered every se- 
cond day, until a year old, after which they require water once in 
four days. Twice a year also they must get manure of dung and 
leaves ; and long grass, or bushes, must be prevented from growing 
near their roots ; but there js no occasion to dig or plough the 
whole ground. They begin to bear in the (ifth year; but arc not 
in full crop until the eiglith. If the worms attack the vine, tlicy 
die in twelve or fifteen years; but otherwise tlicy live twenty-five, 
and all the while produce good crops. When any vine dies, a new 
one is planted in its stead. Here they arc trained upon the Pougary 
or Ilofigary (Er^tfirwaJ, the Nurtga (Morut^a), Jack (Ariocarptti}^ 

Zfaugo (Maugifcra)t Arcca, coco-nut, and tamarind. The first is, 
however, most commonly employed, and in this country lives fifty 
years. It is not customary here to prune the trees upon wlilch the 
pepper is trained. Each tree, according to the number of vines 
that it can support, produces from two to fourPt/cAa Seers measure, 
or from parts to L-f.jVo® ^ Winchester gallon, which will 
weigh from 2,-j-V^lb. to 5,-^*^ Ib. When one or two berries begin 
to appear red, the whole arc collected by pinching off the amenta, 

A man, in one day, can take the fruit from three trees, that is to 
say, can cure about 12 pounds of pepper. It is kept all night in the 
house. Next day the berries arc rubbed olF with the hands, and 
picked clean. They arc then dried three days on mats, or on a 
. piece of smooth hard ground, and every night arc taken into the 
house. The pepper is then fit for sale, and the common price is 
one Vir'-Rapa Fanam for the Seer, which is at the rate of 106-|- .Ra- 
pees a Candy of 5fi0 lb. the weight here in use ; or' at the rate of 
120 Rupees nearly for the Candy of fi40 lb. which the cultivators in 
Malabar employ. The export -price is on an average 1-36 Rupees ■ 

VoL. III. H 
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for the small Candy; but in this the merchants profit and the customs 
are included. 

. The crop season is between the 15th of January and , the 13th of 
February. Some people take advances ; but the practice does not 
seem to be so prevalent as in Malabar, and the terms are somewhat 
more reasonable, although abundantly severe on the imprudent 
cultivator. If the advance be made six months before the time of 
delivery, the borrower gets three fourths of the value of the pepper; 
so that the lender has a profit of one Rupee for every three advanced, 
or 3S\per cenL If, however, there is a delivery short of the sti- 
pulated quantity, the merchant gets back only a proportional 
part of the advance, with interest at the rate of'three fourths of a 
Rupee for the Pagoda per annum, that is to say, 18| cent. 

Although I examined both the cultivators'and extractors of palm 
wine concerning the plantations of coco-nut trees, the account that 
Dean give of them is not at all satisfactory ; what they said being 
in some places evidently false, and in others contradictory. 

The’ cultivators say, that the seed must be allowed one Avhole 
year on the tree to ripen, and must be the produce of a palm above 
fifty years old. After being plucked, it is kept four mouths in a 
place-which is sheltered -from the sun and rain. Then.it is put 
in a well, and kept amonth under water. A small plot of dry ground 
is then : dug, and-maiiured with dung. and ashes. In this the coco- 
nuts are placed, at one cubit’s distance from each other, and buried 
so as just to be covered above the eyes, which are placed uppermost. 
The plot must be, near a tank or rivulet, from Avhich with a wooden 
scoop, Tayrpallay (Plate XXV. Fig. 68.), the water is thrown into it 
every other day when there is no rain. If therebe rain, pains must 
be taken to prevent too much from lodging on the plot. These ope- 
rations may be performed at anj^ season ; so that the young plants, 
after remaining in the plot from 12 to 15 pionths, may be fit for 
transplanting between.the 2 , 2(1 of July and the;20th of August. In 
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this month square pits two' cubits hi widtii, two. cubits deep, and at CHAPTEU 
24 cubits distance, arc dug ; and in the bottom of each is placed a 
coco-nut with its young shoot, which then is about three feet high. Jan. 22 . 
Round it arc placed a Seer of salt, some ashes, and as much fine 
mould as will rise four inches above the nut and roots. The young • 
plant must be watered every other day, until the second leaves 
expand, which will be in about six weeks. In dry weather they 
must, for at'least five years, be watered once in four days. In low 
grounds near the sea or inlets, the trees after this age require no 
watering : ‘but on high ground, during the dry season, they must 
be watered as long as they live. In both situations the trees must 
be niauured twice a year with ashes, dung, and leaves ; and, if at a 
distance from the sea-water, they must at the same time get a little 
salt. dVhen the first set are front five to ten years old, another set 
is planted in the spaces between them. Tlicy arrive at full perfcc- 
tibirin twelve years, and continue in vigour until sixty. Those 
in plantations near tlie sea die at this age. These require no 
trouble; but after iivc years of age to be manured once in six 
montlis; and here no plantation is hoed orploughed. Every second 
year, rn Che rafny season, between the ^4Ch of^hyaad the iSch af 
November, those trees which grow in low places near the sea are let 
for six months to the people who extract the juice. During this 
time, owing to the quantity of rain, the nuts in such situations do 
not ripen. In the year in which juice is extracted, the tree gives 
four bunches of nuts; in the intermediate year it gives six bunches. 

Accordiug to the farmers, a garden on high ground, that contains 
500 trees, if watered by a tank, requires fwenty men to work it ; if 
watered by a well; it requires thirty men in the rainy, and forty in 
the dry season. This, however, must be an excessive exaggeration. 

In the dry season these trees may once- in three years be let for 
extracting juice ; but the practice is not common. Each tree, while 
in vigour, ought annually to produce fifty lutts Those on the low 
ground produce more, but on the high-laud the) li\c much longer. 
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They there continue in full vigour until sixty years old, , and for 
about ninety more gradually decay. 

The men who. extract the juice in general hire the. trees, when 
these are fit for their purpose. The rate that they give seems.very 
low, being only one fourth of o. Rupee for three trees near the 
salt' water, and one^urth of a Rupee for four or five trees growing on 
hill-land ; and there must be some mistake, as both to the north and 
south the rate for each tree is half a Rupee. It is true, that, here 
the trees are never exhausted, and, even in the year in which juice 
is taken, produce a crop of nuts. According to Bilum'as the 
trees near the sea can at all times yield juice, those growing on 
hills produce it only in the rainy season ; which is directly contrary 
to the assertion of the cultivators. The juice is partly sold,, for 
drinh, while fermenting; partly distilled into a: liquor called Gun- 
gasir; and partly boiled Into Jagorp, ■ 

The people who follow the business of extractingjuice from palm 
trees, in their native language of Tulava, are called JSi/wmw; but 
in that of Karnata, which the people of rank here commonly .use, 
they are called Halepeca Davaru. Their proper business is to extract 
juice from palm trees, to boil it down to Jagorp, or to distil it into 
spirituous liquor; but many of them also cultivate the ground, a 
few as masters, but many more as Culialu, . or hired servants. Some 
of this cast have' now settled above the Ghats. These will marry 
the daughters of the people .remaining in but those here 

will not marry a girl from Karnata, because the property there goes 
to a man’s children, but here it g'oes to the children, of his sisters; 
and, if he married a gill from Karnata, her brothers would not 
receive the children. Biluaras pretend to be Sudras, but. ac- 
knowledge their inferiority to the Bunts. . The business of the cast 
/is settled by a person called Guricara, who is appointed for the pur- 
pose by the government, and who, with the assistance of a council 
of elders, has the power of excommunication, and of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment. None of this cast can read. They are permitted 
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to eat animal food, « but ought not to drink intoxicating liquor. CHAPTER 
The men arc allowed a plurality of women, who live in their houses; 
hut on the husband’s death tlic widows, with their children, return Jan. 22 . 
to jheir brother’s houses, and the eldest son of the eldest sister of 
the deceased person becomes master of his house and property. If 
a raau fall into poverty, his children go to their uncle’s house, be- 
fore their father’s death. Girls continue to he marriageable after 
the age of puberty ; and a widow, or divorced woman, may marry 
again. A man may turn away his wife when he pleases; but a 
woman cannot leave her husband without his consent. This liow- 
cycr, by comtnitting adultery with any person of tlie cast, she can 
in general procure; for few husbands retain their wives when un- 
faithful; and she is not disgraced, but may get another husband,' 
or at any rate she can live witli her brother. Those who are in easy 
circumstances burn theirdead; those who die poor arc buried. The 
spirits of good men arc supposed to go to a heaven called Sorgu7nf 
tliosc of bad men arc sent to a place of punishment called Nuraka, 

Tlicy seem , to have no idea of transmigration. A few of tlicin wor- 
ship the greater part, however, never pray to any of the 
great gods, but content themselves %vUh an annual sacTihee to 
JlarhiOy and llic other Saktu, by which they hope to avert tlie evils 
that arc occasioned by these agents of Sha. Their women arc 
liable to disorders tliat are attributed to the influence of Paisuchit 
ori evil spirits. These are not appeased by sacriflccs; but the 
BihUiroi apply to the Cuniany whose Matitramfy they fancy, arc ca- 
pable of casting out tliesc devils. None of the Biluaras liavc Pur6- 
hitas to read Mantrauis or Sdstraiits on occasion of any ceremony, 
such as marriage, or the commemoratioii of their deceased parents; 
nor' have those who confine their worship to the Sakth aiij Guru ^ 
but those who pray to Pis/mu arc subject to the Sri Vaishuavam 
■Brahnans, who accept of their DharmOy or duty, and bestow on them 
Upadisa, Chahrdntikatn, holy-water, and the like. 
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, Betel-leaf. 


: But to return to the gardens. The tenants (Gaynigaras) not^only’ 
differ from the Biludras, but also give a different account frorii the 
proprietors fMiilucaras). They say, that when they are disposed to 
plant a garden, they agree with a proprietor for a piece of' ground 
suited to the purpose. They agree to give him a fixed annual rent 
in money ; and so long as they pay this, the garden cannot on a'ny- 
pretence be resumed. In case of a deficiency of rent, the proprietor 
may resume the garden ; but he miist' pay the tenant for all im- 
provements made by planting. The value of each kind of tree is 
fixed, and is not left to arbitration, as was alleged by the prOpiietors'. 
For coco-nut palms the value differs, according to their age, front 
one to three Rupees. A Betel-niit palm is valued at one fourth of' a 
Rupee; ten 'hr twelve friiit trees at owe Rupee; a tree covered with 
pepper vines one Rupee-. The expense of rearing all these must be 
as great ‘here as \w Malabar ; and we inay safely conclude,' ‘that 
these values -at least equal-the expense incurred. A tenant cannot 
sell his garden ; but he may at any time go to the proprietor and 
compel him to take it off his hands, ancl to pay the value of the 
ti-ees. The tenants sometimes hire gardens that have been brought 
to maturity. In this case, they pay a certain ’sumTor each palm; 
but nothing’for any of . the other articles that are reared in the 
garden. The proprietor continues^ to cultivate the garden, and to 
kee'p np the number of the trees. This seeniis to be a reason for ' the 
low state at' which the cultivation of pepper is in Yzdaya; ds the 
proprietor is not at all interested in -increasing the number of vines. 

Betel-^leaf (Piper Bet le) is here ' cultivated in separate gardens, 
as is the case in most parts of India, except in Afa/aW. Foi^ this 
puiposc, a red stony soil on the side of a rising ground is preferred. 
Some of the gardens are watered from tanks; others, by means of 
the Yatdm, from wells, in which the water stands from 12 to 24 feet 
under, the surface. Between the 23d of April and the 23d of May 
the ground is first dug, and is then formed into beds six cubits 
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uiclc, wliicli arc separated by trenches three fourths of a cubit cilAPTEti 

broad, and Ijalf a cubit deep. In the cciitrc'of cacli trench, at four 

fln^;tr*brcadtl)s from each other, .arc planted, in a row', cuttings of 

tlic licicl'xUiC^ cacli a cubic iu length. If there is no rain, they 

must he sligliily watered five times a day, and tlicii covered witli 

branches to keep olV the sun. At the end of the first and second 

months, a little fresh red soil, tnixed with small stones, arc put in 

tlic bottoms of the trenches. At the end of the third month a row 

of branches, at six or ciglit cubits from each other, is planted on 

each side of every trench. The branches arc intended to grow up 

to trees as supports to titc vines. Tliosc chosen are tlie Pon^ar^ 

(Kri/!h'ma)t the Awf/gJ (Morhi^a)^ and the z/gorAr/y f.i.Vc//y//p» 

maic ^rt2ttd[fkri3). At the same time, a little more earth and some 

dung arc put into the trenches. In the sixth month more earth 

and dung is given; and, Uamboot having been tied horizontally 

along the rows of branches, the young Zlere/'mcs are tied up to 

these. At (he same time, iu the middle of every second bed, a 

clunncl is formed, which every other day is filled witJi water; and 

from thence, by means of the Ta^'pallaj/ (Plate XXV. Pig. G3 ), the 

water must lie thrown on the pkinU. Kvery mouth, a little dung 

and red earth is put to the routs of the vines, aud these arc tied up 

to the Bamboos and trees. '\VhcH a year old, tlic garden begins to 

produce leaves for sale; after which, ouccin two months, it rcipiircs 

to he manured, and in dry weather to he watered once in two days. 

In the centre of cacli of the beds that have no channels, is tlicn put 
a row of plantain trees. The garden is generally surrounded hy a 
quickset hedge, atotlicr limes by a dead hcdgc.of prickly huslics, 
and in the interval between the fence and vines aru planted Cap- 
sicums, and other kitchen slufls. Every four years llie Betel-vines 
die; but in their stead ollicrsare immediately planted, anew trench 
being dug in the situation of each old one. In eighteen or twenty 
years, the soil having been exhausted, all tliat is near the trees is 
removed, and in its place frcsii red earth Is brought into the garden. 
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CHAPTER The trees last for fifty. or sixty years ; hot when, by accident, one 
dies sooner, a fresh branch is planted to supply its loss. These 

Jan. 22, substitutes, howevei*, do not thrive. When, from old age, the whole ^ 
trees begin to decay, the garden is abandoned, and a new one is 
formed in another place.. If the garden receive its supply of water . 
from a reservoir, the cultivator, each time that he plants, pays to the 
proprietor 10 gold Fanams, or 3| Rupees for every 1000 vines. . In 
the three intermediate years he pays nothing. If the, water be 
supplied from a well, the rent is only half of the above mentioned . 
sum. 

Cattle and The cattle employed in labour here are chiefly bred in the inland 

fodder. districts about Sudlira-mani, and are no larger than those of Malabar, 
From the month of January, until the commencement of the rainy - 
season, they are supported on fodder. Between the 17th of No- 
vember and the l6th of December a. bad hay is made of the long, 
grass which grows naturally on some hills that are purposely kept 
clear of bushes. . This hay is chopped, and is boiled with rice husks 
for three hours ; of this the oxen are allowed a quantity morning 
and evening ; half a Maimd (14 lb.), the people say, would be a good 
allowance. At night they get rice straw to the amount of about 
three fourths of a Maund (21 lb.), as the people whom T consulted 
conjecture ; but, from the appearance of the cattle, the quantity 
allowed cannot be near so much. The people indeed merely spoke 
by guess, no Hindu, so far as ever I heard, having thought of 
weighing fodder. At the end of the dry season the cattle, as usual 
in India, become very poor ; but in the rainy season those here are 
fat, and the cows are entirely supported by pasturing on the hills : 
at night the working cattle are allowed rice straw. An ox is Avrought 
from sun rise until noon only, and is allowed the afternoon to pas- 
ture. Epidemic diseases are sometimes very destructive, and are, 
attributed to a contagion which is supposed always to originate 
above the Ghats. An old man says, that he remembers twenty times 
the prevalence of this epidemic; but that seems to be speaking in 
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Tounil numbers: for the five last years there has been no disease of cRaptek 
tlic kind. A good cow gives twice a day lialf a of milk. I'or 
this purpose lew leinale butValocs .ire kept, but a great many males Jan. ee. 
•arc employed in the plough. Swine arc kept by some of the low 
casts i but the pork of lame swine is an aboniiuation with the Bunts, 
as with all the higher ranks of Hindus, although many of tlicm arc 
fond of the meat of the wild hog. No horses, sheep, goats, nor 
asses arc bred in Tultxa; nor have its inlnibitants any carts. 

Salt is made on this coast by a process similar to that used in Salt. 
Mahibtir; but tiio quantity manufactured is very inadcciuatc to the 
demand of the country. A low piece of ground covered by the 
Hood, but dry at low uatcr, Is chosen, and surrounded by a bank 
(hat is capable of excluding tbc tide. By means of a tunnel passing 
tbrongh the bank, ami fonned of a hollow coco>nut tree, llic salt 
w.Alcr can at pleasure he admitted. A suHicicnl quantity having 
been received, the tunnel is shut; and, when the water has ova* 
porated, the soil is very strongly impregnated with salt. Brine is 
formed, as usual in India, by nitcring $.111 water ilirough this saline 
earth. The brine is cxposcil to the sun in small plots, levelled, ami 
tessdeted impenetrable to water by a coating of clay and sand well 
beaten together, and rubbed smooth with a stone. To form tlie 
salt ictpiircs hours evaporation; ami it can he made only be- 
tween the 2Glh of M.ircli and the 23d of May. The man who makes 
it gels from the government an advance of live VagoJas in cash, 
and of rice to the same amount. lie repays the money, but not tlic 
rice, and pays on an avcr.agc a tax of d3 Pagodas; so that, in fact, 
govdinmc-ni gets from him 3S Pagodas (15/. iGs. 3d.) for an ordi- 
nary salt-field. Larger or smaller ones pay in proportion. Tlic 
manufacturer sells his salt as he pleases. It is mixed with a con- 
siderable quantity of earthy impurities, but uot with more than the 
common salt of Bengal contains. The grains arc large and cubical, 

- and often adhere together io large porous masses. It seems to be 
VoL. III. I 
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XI\'. 

Jan. £2. 

No minesr 

Commerce. 


Exports. 


very deliquescent. The common price is 1120 for theP(fgO(}ffi 
The Seer measures 76^ cubical inches ; the bushel therefore^ in 
eluding the duties, costs less than Q^d. 

No iron is made in the province of Canara. 

Having assembled the principal traders of this place, they say, 
not only that the trade of the place has decayed greatly since the 
time of Hyder, which may possibly be true j but j^hey also assert, 
contrary to the evidence of the custom-house accompts, that since 
the fall of Tippoo the imports have diminished greatly. They ac- 
knowledge, however, that under this prince the merchants suf- 
fered terrible oppressions, and that under his government the 
greater part of them were ruined. Hyder had collected them toge- 
ther with great pains, and he always allowed a Lac of Rupees 
(10,073/. 12^. 9.\d,) to be in advance to honest and industrious, 
but poor men ; by which means such valuable persons were induced 
to come from great distances, and to settle at this place. The prin- 
cipal merchants in Hyder's time were Moplays and Kanhcinies ; a fe^v 
came from Guzzerat. Since the Company has acquired the govern- 
ment of the country, many men of substance have come from Sui'dt, 
Cutch, Bombay, and other places to the north. These men are 
chiefly of the Vaisya cast, but a good many Parsis are among them. 
The shopkeepers are still mostly Moplays and Kankdnics. The Bunts 
are now beginning to pursue commerce. The vessels employed in 
trade chiefly belong to other ports. 

Rice is the grand article of export. Tt is sent to Muscat, Bombay, 
Goa, and Malabar. The duties on its exportation were lowered by 
Major Monro ; but that has made no material difference in the 
price, and the cultivators are not sensible of any benefit from this 
measure. The average price, including duties and shipping charges, 
varies, according to its quantity, from 24 to Pagodas z. Gorge 
42 Morays. This makes the price from almost 35. Q^^d. to 2i. 8|d. 
a bushel. The cultivators, of course, sell it lower ; about 2 Morays 
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for a Pjgcd.t niny be tlic average price that they get for good rice, 
uhicli is 3^. 1 {/. a liu'^liel. The coarser kinds arclou'cr in proportion. 

Next to rice, &ip.hi or licUt~uut is the chief c.xport. It is sent 
to5'uratf Bciulct/, am! Cutcb, The export price of the raw uut is l-i 
'i*a" 0 (ias u CanJ^, or IL 4 Jr/, a hmulred-wciglif. Tliat of the 
boiled nut is Pdj'odnSt or 1/. 3/. a humlrcd>wcighL 

Rlack'peppcr the merchants reckon the next greatest article of 
export; hut, to judge I'luni the custum*housc nccompts, it would 
seem to he more coiuitictalde. Its average price is 3 1 Pagodas a 
Candi/, or 3/. la. 1 </. a hmulrcd^wcight. The customs on pcp[icr arc 
lower here th.in in Matitl/ar, and no rent nor tax is exacted Irom the 
cultivator; yet lljc price at JAmga/orc is higher tlian ztTcUkhcr^, 
and the cultivation is more neglected. 

Sandal wood is sent io iiomhai/ ; but it U all the produce of the 
country ahovc the Ghatt, 

C%n4ii, called here Dhul'-Chuiat or cinnamon, is sent to ^fttscat^ 

Cutch, Snratt and Uomhay; and is exported at 0 Pa'^odcii tlic Caud^^ 
or 14/. A{d. tlic hundred-weight. The buds of this tree arc called 
Cabob China, which seems to he the origin of the European word 
Cubeb. They arc exported to the same places. 

Turmeric grows in tlic country, and is exported to Sllmcaf, Cutch, 

Surat, and Ilomha^, at the rate of d Pagodas a Cand^, or 12/. D-jd, 
a hundrcd-wciglit. 

Tlic ciiief imports, according to these merchants, arc blue cotton Imporit. 
cloths from Surat, Cutch, and Madras, 'flic Surat cloth is the most 
common. It is 3C cubits lung, tu*o broad, and of a very dark colour, 
and sells for from 13 to oO Pagodas a Gorge, or from 3J to 10 Rupees 
a piece. 

Coarse white cotton cloth from Cutch, Ravanagur, and other 
places uortli \'rax\\ Bombay. 

Salt from Bombay and Goa. 'Ilic femer sells at 70 Pagodas a 
Cumhu, and the latter at 40 Pagodis: the former is a little more 
than 3id. and tlic latter than Hid. a bushel. 
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CHAPTER Raw-silk, for tlie use of the manufacturers above the Ghats, is 
imported from G/2/«<r2 and Bengal ; and from Muscat a kind of red 
Jan. 22. dye, called Munjiskt, which I believe is a species of madder. 

Sugar is imported from Bengal and China, and oil and Ghee (boiled 
butter) from Surat. • 

Much of the cloth used in the country is brought from above the 
Ghats; 'partly by the merchants of this place,. and partly by those 
of Bangalore and Cuddapa. 


/ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

iounwEr rnou irAKOAtoac TO cirmuntr. 


J ^VNUAUY £9lh, — I M-cnt about ten miles to Areola^ uliichjs also CIIAPTCH 
called h'crin‘i^^pc(^at having fonncriy been chiefly inljabitcd by 
the Christians of Kaukana, invited to reside here by ilic princes of 
the house of Ikcr 'u Its siluatiout on the northern bauk of the sou- pdta. 
them Mangahre river, is very fine, and i^ was formerly a large town. 

After had taken General Mathews, he destroyed the town, 
and carried away its inhabitants. One end only of tlic churcli re- 
mains, which however shows that it has been a neat building. Its . 
situation is remarkably fine. 

Even now' the river contains a great deal of water, and in tlic Aus'^bn 
rainy season it is very large. Its banks, like tliosc of the Pau^ani ^-IpparAiicfi 
river, arc very’ beautiful and rich. Indeed the whole country cn- ofiJiccoun- 
tircly resembles Malabart only the sides of the hills have been 
formed into terraces with less industry. Asnohill-rice is cultivated 
in this vicinity*, the terraces arc formed at the roots of the hills 
only*, where the gardens in Malabarzjc situated. According to tiic 
report of the natives, not one fourth part of the ground fit for gar- 
dens is now planted. They say, that TTppoo, in order to remove 
every inducement for Europeans to frequent the country*, destroyed 
all the pepper vines, and all the trees on which these were supported. 

I^Iuch of tlic rice land is so well watered by springs and rivulets, 
that it produces a constant succession of crops of that grain j one 
crop being sown as soon as the preceding one has been cut. Al- 
though here the steep sides of the hills are not formed into terraces, 
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■ATcaldt aiul which is i\ame<.l the Nitraxati, Since I left Animala^a, CHAVTER 
this is the first river that I have found possessing a name. The ' 

tide flows no higher than Arcoia; but canoes carrying 100 Morals, Jan.si. 
or about ISO bushels of rice, can at ail seasons: ascend five or six 
cosses above Nagara, The channel is very wide, and full of rocks, 
which in the dry season form many islands, anmng which the river 
winds with a gentle current. lu the rainy season, canoes can ascend 
six cosses farther than they can do at present. There arc two 
branches of the river, which join five cosses above ^ugara. The 
nnrthcni branch is the largest, and comes from the same place that 
gives rise to tlie Tanga and lihadra rivers. 

All the way I observed many iron guns lying near the road ; and 
was told that Tippao, when he destroyed Mangalore fort^ ordered 
all the guns to be transported to Seringopatam ; but the people en> 
trusted with performing this duty were bought off by the labourers, 
and found out various pretexts for leaving most of the guns on the . 

Toad. By the natives they arc considered as totally useless. 

Nagara Agrarum, as its name implies, is a village, inhabited by ifagarm 
JJrdhmans, of whose liouses it at present contains thirty. They were 
brought here 70 or 80 years ago, and land was assigned for their 
support by Cotala Vcncatashya, a BrdhiMn in the service of S6mas6^ 

Jeara Nuyaha, the son ofSivuppa X^ayakOt the first prince of the house 
of Ikeri. The Tahsild&r of Buntxcala resides here ; for, being a 
Brahnan, he naturally prefers the society of l^agara to that of the 
traders of Buntxala. His district (Taluc) contains four RajaAnps; 

Cboittar^ Bungar, Ajclar, and Malar, These Ity&s were all Jain. 

The families arc still extant, but have neither autliority nor public 
revenue. They support themselves by their private estates. 

The soil of Tulava gradually grows worse for grain, as it is distant Soil of r«- 
from the sea. The best in quality extends from Mangalore to Bunt- 
xeala; the next from thei\ce to Punjalcutta; and the worst from 
theiace again to the hills. There the rains are so excessive, that 
they injure the crops of rice, as indeed happens in Malabar ; but it 
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Feb. 1. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


Irrigation. 


Cavila-Cultij, 


Depredations 
of the Cvofg 
Mjd. 


is allowed, that this inland portion of the country is very favourable 
for plantations. 

\st Febi'uary. — I went three cosses to Cavila- cutty. The liills are 
much higher than ‘ those to the westward, and some of them- are 
covered with tall thick forests, in which are found Teak (Theka) 
and vf'M Mango (Mangifera) trees, and the palm which Liunteus- 
called Caryota. These hills abound with tigers, Avhich have of late 
killed several passengers. The road all the way is tolerably well 
formed, but the engineer has paid no attention to avoid hills : some 
parts of it are excessively steep. I passed many oxen, loaded with 
salt, going to the Mysore dominions, and met many coming frona 
thence loaded with iron. 

The road, part of the Avay, led along the south side of a small river 
called Bambilu. A dam has been formed on it, which confines a. 
great body of water, so that it serves also as a reservoir. 

My halting-place was at a small temple dedicated to CiiUnianatia, 
one of the Saktis. Near it is a small temple belonging to the Jain, 
and a tree, which is surrounded by a terrace for the repose of pas- 
sengers. Such a tree, in the languages of Ka7'7iuta and Titlava, is 
called a Cutty ; and the names of many places in both countries 
have this word for their termination. The tree here is named 
CaxUa-Cutty from its standing in CavHa, a district that belonged 
formerly to the Malar Raja. The representative of the family 
lives at Bylangudy, on the road between Jai7idl-abdd and Subhra 7 iia 27 i. 

In the last war this vicinity was plundered by the Coorg Rdjd; 
and, among others, the house of the Jain priest was destroyed. The 
Raja wished to replenish his dominions with inlialiitants ; many of 
his subjects having perished in his wars whhTiypoo. From most 
villages he contented himself with levying a contribution of four- 


teen or fifteen persons ; but he carried off a much larger proportion 
of the B/'dlu/ums from the Ag7'aru77is, or villages granted to them in 
charity. This did not proceed from any partiality that the Rujd 
has for the sacred order, as he is supposed rather to, be averse ta 
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the whole cast, and at any rate does not reverence them as his CHAPTER 
Gurus, for he is a Shab/ialctar. His severity, which the Br^hiiaus 
. consider as worse than ordinary impiety, arose from their obstinacy. 

Relying on the sacred nature of their cast, the Brahmans would 
come to no composition, and the Coor^ oHiccrs carrictl away every 
one of them whom they could seize. In Tulava their loss will not 
be severely felt; for tiiere the Agrarum Brahmans possess none of 
the industry that distinguishes those of PaU-ghat, and in Coorg 
necessity will probably induce them to follow some useful em- 
ployment 

In the temples ofTw/mra tlicrc prevails a very singular custom, Singular eiu. 
which has given origin to a cast named Moylar. Any woman of tlje 
four pure casts, Brahman, Kshatri, Kuisyn, or SCidra, wlio is tired of 
her husband, or who (being a widow, and consequently incapable 
of marriage,) Is tired of a life of celibacy, goes to a temple, and 
cats some of the rice that is olTcred to tlic idol. She is then taken 
before the otTiccrs of government, who assemble some ppoplc of her 
cast to inquire into tlic cause of Iter resolution ; and, if she be of 
the Brhhman cast, to give her an option, of living either in the 
temple or out of its precincts. If she choose the former, she gets a 
daily allowance of rice, and annually a piece of clutli. She must 
sweep the temple, fan the idol with a Tiic/ cow’s tail (Bos gruknsj, 
and confine her amours to tlic Brahmans. In fact, she generally 
becomes a concubine to some ofiiccr of revenue, wlio gives her a 
trifie in addition to licr public allowance, and wiio will flog her 
severely if she grant favours to any other person. The male chil- 
dren of these women are called Moylar, but are fond of assuming 
the title of and wear the Brahnusnical tlircad. As many of 

them as can procure employment live about the temples, sweep tlic 
areas, sprinkle them with an infusion of cow-dung, carry flambeaus 
before tlic gods, and perform other similar lowollices. Tlie others 
are reduced to betake tlieniselves to agriculture, or some honest 
employment. The daugliters arc partly brought up to live like ' 

Yol. hi. K 
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black crust, and is totally free from veins of quartz, or of felspar. CHAPTER 

In many places large masses of the granite Immersed in the Laterite 

arc in a state of decay; the black mica has entirely disappeared, Feb. i. 

and the \rhilc felspar has crumbled into powder, leaving the quartz 

in angular masses. Tiiese sometimes form so large a share of the 

whole rock, that, after the decay of the other component parts of 

the granite, they finnly adhere. 

On arriving in the Cirri/a district, the granite shows itself more 
abundantly ; and among tliat which, as usual, has no itrala, I ob- 
served some disposed in Urala running cast and west, and wliich 
were truncated at the end, like much of that wliich is found above 
the GhaU. Even this was free from veins of quartz. 

2d /cinmry, — I went three SuUany cosscs to BcUata An^adi^, or Feb. 2 . 
the white market; a place very improperly named, as it contains 
only oueshop, and in tliaC nothing but lietclh sold. Tlie country uy. 

IS not so steep as that through which I came yesterday ; but it con- 
tains much less ricc-laml, which is the only part of this country 
that is considered as of any value. lam persuaded, however, that 
for cotton or dry crops much of it might be cultivated by the 
plough ; but the population at present is too small to admit of all 
the rice-land being cultivated ; and, while that continues to be the 
case, it would be madness to attempt any other. On the hills many 
trees have now grown up ; but it would appear, that formerly they 
had been all cleared ; and to keep the bushes down, and to destroy 
vermin, the grass is still annually burned. To-day many buffaloes 
and sheep have passed, coming for sale from the dominions of ilA/- 
sore; and many oxen have passed from the same quarter, laden with 
iron, cloth, and grain. 

At no great distance from the shop near which I encamped, is a Bungar 
Jllatam belonging to the Sivabhaktar ; and from thence a town 
formerly extended, almost two miles west, to a temple of tlie Jain. 

Midway is a ruinous fort, formerly the residence of the Bungar 
lUj&s, to whom much of the neighbouring country belonged. The • 
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many ages ago, the place continued totally unoccupied, untWTippoo CHAPTEH 
was returning in triumpli, after the peace which he granted to the 
Englisli at Jlfai7g<Uoi'e. ' As he encamped where the town now stands, Feb. 
he observed tlie immense rock placed to the westward ; and having 
sent two ofllccrs (Ifti'karas) to survey it, he determined to build a 
fortress on its summit. Money was transmitted from the capital 
immediately on ids arrival tlicrc, and the work having been com- 
pleted, a number of people were collected and sent to inhabit the 
town, which was called Jamal-Abad The Sultan afterwards destroyed 
the fort at Mangalore^ as being too accessible for Europeans, and. 
made Ids new town the residence of an Asoph, who governed the 
province of Canaru, In tlie fort was placed a KhUadat\ or comman- 
dant, with a garrison of 100 men. In the town there were then 
about 1000 houses, and it enjoyed a considerable trade. On the 
late invasion of Mpsore, the Coorg Raja destroyed the town> and 
carried away oue half of its inhabitants. The remainder made their 
escape into the swoods, and only about 20 houses havebeen rebuilt; 
for the former inhabitants, having been mostly collected by force 
from dilTerent phaccs, when dispersed by the Coorg Rdjd, returned 
to their native villages. The immense rock on which the fort stands 
is wholly inaccessible, except by one narrow way, and may be 
deemed impregnable. The nature of the access to it, however, 
renders the descent, in face of an enemy, nearly as difficult as the 
ascent ; so tliat a very small body of men, with artillery, are ade- 
quate to blockade a strong garrison ; which renders the place of 
little use, except as a safeguard for treasure or records. After the 
fall of Seringapatam, a party of British troops summoned the place 
to surrender; and informed the commandant, that if he submitted 
immediately,' the whole arrears of the garrison should be paid; but 
that no quarter would be given, sliould the garrison, by a useless 
resistance, occasion' a wanton effusion of blood. The garrison, how- 
ever, continued obstinate for about a month and a half, until some 
mortars were brought up. After three days bombardment, the 
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soldiers ran off, the commandant poisoned himself, and the prin- 
cipal officers who submitted to be taken were hanged. Sometime 
afterwards, a person named Timma Naydka, who had been a petty- 
military officer at Be'dcul, and who, by promising* to procure recruits 
for the Bo7}ibay army, had been admitted into the Company’s ser- 
vice, persuaded about 300 of the recruits to desert, and with them 
Avent to join an insurg*ent of the name of Suba Roxo. This Avas a 
Bi'ahmany who had been a clerk (Surisittadur) ^t Coimbetore ; and 
Avho, Avith a view of raising a disturbance, had set up a pretended 
'FiiUy Hydcr. The man that pretended to be Futty Hyde?', who is a 
natural son of the late Sulian, remained at a temple near Byl- 
angudy^ a town on the Ghats towards Subhi'aihdni ; while the Brah- 
man occupied a cave at no great distance, and detached Timma 
N&yaka with his recruits to surprise Jairial-abiid. In this they, suc- 
ceeded. A young officer had relieA’ed the garrison, and Aras sleejaing 
that night in a house at the foot of the rock, Avith all his nien, 
except a native corporal’s (Ndyaka's) party, intending probably 
next day to march into the fort ; but Timma Nayaka came upon 
them unaAvares, and put the Avhole party to death; after Avhich he 
persuaded the corporal to' give up the gate, and took possession 
Avithout loss. While the neighbourhood Aras aAved by their success, 
Suba Roxv, Avith his pretended Futty Hyder, descended from their- 
hills, and plundered sevei'al villages. They then advanced to Bunt- 
xvala, Avhere they defeated the Tahsilddr, Avho, to oppose their ravages, 
had collected some armed messengers (Peons). Elated Avith this 
advantage, they attacked a person called Raja Hegada Dhai'mas- 
tulla, Avhom they Avounded at a place called Potur ; but tAvo of the 
neighbouring Tahsilddi's, having procured thirty regular Sepoys, 
soon came up, and immediately dispersed the rabble.' The tAVo 
leaders, hoAvever, made their escape to the mountains, Avhere they 
are still skulking. A military force AA'^as sent from Mangalore, that 
a proper example might be made Timma Nciy aka ?L\\dhh party, 
and tAvo attempts Avere in vain made by Europeans to take the fort 
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by assault. The place u'as then blockaded for three months ; when, ciJAPTEH 
all the provisions liavinjj been exhausted, the people in the fort 
contrived to let thcmbclvcs down the back of the rock by means of TcU a. 
chains, ropes, blankets, and iljc like. They immediately dispersed; 
but many of them were secured by ibc coiiiury people, and banged. 

For some time concealed litmsclf in disguise ; but at 

length be was recognised by an obi friend, a Xair, at Bclkul. This 
man, under pretence of cutting a llamhio, borrowed Timma's sword, 
without seeming to know him, but addressing lum ns a stranger. 

No sooner bad he disarmed bis old ac<iuaiiitance, than be ruslied on 
him, and threatened him witli instant death, unless he followed 
quietly. The culprit was thus delivered over to justice, and the 
Knir as a rcwartl rcceivcjl JOO llupca. The fellow lias the impu- 
dence to complain of its insutUcicncy, and has persuaded some 
gentlemen to support his demands for more, by prctcmling that, in 
attacking so desperate a man, be has performed cxtraordiitary deeds 
of valour. The fort, in order to prevent it from falling into the 
hands of rullians, Is now garrisoned ; for, as 2 have said before, in 
a military point of view it is of little use. 

In this neighbourhood, the hills that arc cultivated after the Motavnr^tind 
Cotuoidii or Cumri manner arc all private property. The Mulucaras, 
or proprietors, have alienated the wliolc right of cultivating them hi!t». 
to a rude tribe, callctl dfaliijar, or Malay-cudics. The Matapiir^ who 
dwells on any hill of this kind has the exclusive licrcditary right of 
cultivating it; hut, while not occupied by this labour, he and his 
family must work for the proprietor (Mnlacara), at tlic allowance 
of provisions usually given to slaves. The J/trA/yar may give up his 
possession when he pleases, whicli secures him from being ill used 
by the proprietor ; for such people on an estate add greatly to its 
value. They work for their master ten months in the year; but, 
having six or seven miles to come and go from their hills to their 
master’s fields, they labour only six hours in the day. In tliis neigh- 
bourhood no tax is imposed on this kind of land; but in some 
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CHAPTER districts the Malayar pay annually a small sum to government for 
hill. 

Feb. 3. The following is the manner in which this sort of cultivation, 

called Cumri, is performed. In the beginning of the dry season, 
the Malayar cuts down all the trees and bushes from a certain space 
of ground, and before the rains set in he burns them. The ground 
is then dug with a sharp Bamboo, and sown with Shamay (Banicum 
. miliart), Ragy (Cynosurus Corocanus), rice, and various cucurbita- 
ceous plants. The grains are sown separately; but seeds of the 
cucurbitaceous fruits are mixed with all the farinaceous crops. 
With ^QRagy are also mixed the seed of Hibary (Cytisus Cajan), 
and of Abary (Dolichos Lablab). Next year another piece of ground 
must be cleared, the former not being fit for cultivation in less than 
twelve years. In Tulava, this is the only kind of cultivation of dry 
grains, although much of the ground seems fit for the purpose; but 
the natives have a notion, that no high' ground can produce any- 
thing unless a great deal of timber has been burned on it. 

They therefore consider the greater part of the country as totally 
useless, except for pasture or hay, and very little of it produces the 
proper gi'ass. One kind of grass only that is produced in Tulava is 
eatable ; and when I proposed to the natives to destroy the bad 
kinds, and sow the seed of the good, they were filled with asto- 
nishment at what they considered as the extravagance of the pro- 
ject. Where the hills are not too steep for the plough, I am per- 
suaded that this might be done to great advantage; and the quantity 
of live stock and manure might be thus quadrupled. The, hay at 
present is very bad, and sapless ; for the grass, in its natural state, 
withers from- maturity, before the rainy season is over; and before 
that period the hay could not be preserved. This,' however, might 
be easily remedied, by cutting the grass while young, and allowing 
a second crop to come up, so as to be in juice at the commencement 
of the fair weather.' The first crop would make gopd manure. This 
project the natives consider as equally extravagant vdth the former; 


Hills of Ta- 
lata consi- 
dered as 
useless. 
H.iy. 
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nor indeed can it be expected, that in their circumstances .they chapter 
should attempt auy innovation oftlic kind, until convinced, by an 
experiment made before their eyes, that it would succeed. Fd. 4. 

• •ith Fcbruary.—-l returned l»y the same road to thcJinVi temple Appearance 
at licUata and tltcn turned towards the north, and came to of‘^‘ocouo- 

Fadanguddy in a district named Majura^ wdneh formerly belonged 
to the Bungar The country through wliich I came from 

Bcllata Angady is dear, and tlic road good ; tlic hills being low, 
and of gentle declivity. The quantity of rice ground is inconsider- 
able, and by the way I saw hardly auy gardens. Near the temple is 
a very due reservoir, made, exactly like those above tile Ghats, by 
building a mound of stone acrosstbe head of .1 narrow valley, wlilcli 
it supplies with water. The value of the rice ground, from its small 
exteut, seems not to have been a sutheient inducement with them 
to construct such a work; which svas made, probably from ostentaf 
tion, by a Liuya Batujigar, named Luddi Guruzaia, 

3th iVAnmry.— I went three cosscs to Sophia Augady. From Pa- Feb. s. 
dauguddy, to tlic banks of tiic northern brancli of the Mangalore 
river at Ehturu, the country is much like what I saw yesterday, 
but more woody. Between the river and Sopina Angady, the hills 
arc steeper, and consequently the road Is very bad. 

EUiuru is a small town, containing eight temples belonging to Jain. 
the Jain, and one to the Ska BrFunaus. Tlie former have an annual 
allowance of I t Pagodas, and tlic latter one of 10 Pagodas. As in 
this country the worshippers of Jain arc more numerous than those 
of Ska, the tetpplcs of the foruicr ought to have the best endow- 
mentsj but while tiic native onicers of government arc mostly 
Brdhnutns, pretences will never be >vanting for depressing these 
heretical temples. 

At Ehturu is an Immense colossal image of one of the gods wor- 
shipped by the Jain. It is formed of one solid piece of granite 
and stands in the open air. 

Vot. III. 


L 
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CflAPTER 

XV. 


Feb. 5. 
Tigers. 


Feb. 6. 
Appearance ' 
of the coun- 
•try. 


Choutar 

Rdjds. 


' Sophici Angady has only three shops I but the bouses of the pro- 
prietors are very large, and the occupaints seem to be in easy cir-v 
cumstances. Here' is a Jam temple, with an excellent house for the 
priest (FiiJ/tri). The place Avas formerly much infested Avith tigers; 
but a year ago the inhabitants collected, and cleared away so much 
oftheAvood, that they no av have no trouble from these animals. 
They clear the country by cutting doAvn the brush-AVOod, and burn- 
ing it AAdien it has dried. If this be repeated two or three years 
successively, the large trees also decay. The country is afterwards 
preserved clear by annually burning the grass. A few bushes ahvays 
spring up, but not more than is sufficient to supply the farmers 
Avith leaves for manure. 

bth February. — Avent two cosses to Mudu, or East Biddery, and 
by the Avay crossed a branch of the northern Afflwgc/ore river, Avhich 
descends from the Ghats. On the Avay, tAVO tigers Avere seen ffiy 
some ,of my people. Although the country is Avell cleared, it con- 
tains very little rice ground ; and, as the hills are considered as 
totally useless, this is in fact one of the poorest countries that I 
have ever seen. 

Mudu Biddery was formerly subject to the Choutar Rajas, and 
their descendants have still a house in the place. The tradition, 
as given me here by a Brahman native officer, and apparently aAvell 
informed man, is, that the Jain Rajas of Tulava Avere independent of 
each other, and of all .other poAvers, and Avere descended from the 
kings o^ Vijaya-nagara by Jain Avomen, They derived their terri- 
tories from their parents, as appanages free from all claims of tri- 
bute. I think it probable, that the Brahman confounds the Baylala, 
Rc'cyas, avIio were sovereigns of Karnata, and Avho Avere Jain, Avith 
the family Avho afterAvards founded Vijaya-nagar, Avho governed the 
same dominions, and Avho Avere Avorshippers of Vishnu. ■ 

About 150 years ago, Avhen under the Choutar Rcjds, the place 
contained 18 Busties or temples of the Jam, and a throne' occupied 
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by one of the chief Gurus of this sect of Brahmans, It also con- CITAPteh 
tained QGudicSt or temples belonging to the Brahmans who follow 
the BuranaSf and 700 houses, mostly occupied by Brdhmans of the 
two sects. At that time, a dissension happening between the lUjds 
of CarcuUa and Choutar, tlic Sku^Bhaktar were called in, and sub- 
jected the country in the namcof the kings of Hja^a-uagara ; but 
in fact it continued subject to the princes of iXer/, until these were 
overthrown by Jlj/der, Ever since the overthrow of the Choufar, 
the place lias been on the ilccltnc, and the allowances fonnerly 
granted to the Guru have been stopped. The temples still, how- 
ever, coutiuucd .to enjoy tliclr land; and tn the government of 
Hydert those of the Jain had possessions to the amount of 3G0 P<z- 
godas a year. These were entirely resumed by Tippoo, who gave, in 
place of them, an annual pension of Pagodas ; but he destroyed 
most of the Brahnant houses, and now the whole place contains 
only a hundred families. Major .Monro increased the pension of tlie 
Jain temples to Ji07 Pagodas; but Mr. Uavenshaw has reduced it 
to xrhat Ttppoo allowed, and It is to he collected in the same manner, 
that is to say, by a small tax levied on the farmers. As this is to bo 
done by ofucers wlio abhor the Jain as detestable heretics, very 
Hllle of the pension will rcacli tlicir hands. The free lands formerly 
occupied by xhzJain have been totally resumed, and they liavc not 
been allowed to cultivate it on payment of the land-tax, ns all the 
other persons holding land of tliis kind have been permitted to do. 

This is ow'ing to the ill will of those Brdinnans who act as revenue 


olViccrs. 

Having invited Pandita Achdrga the Guru of tlic Jain, to Accountof 
visit me, lie caiiie, atteiiilcd by ills most iiitclligcut disciples, and 
gave me the following account of his sect. 

The proper name of the sect is Ar/nta (:xorthi/J; and they ac- 
knowledge, that they are one of the twenty-one sects who were 
considered by YawAora Achdrya as heretical. Like other Hindus, 
tlicy arc divided into Brahman, Kshairi, Vahya, and Sddra^ Tiicsc 
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CHAPTER casts cannot intermarry; but, provided sbe be of pure descent, 'a 
man of a high cast is not disgraced by having connection with a 
Feb. 6, woman of inferior birth. A similar indulgence is not granted to 
the women of the higher casts. The men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, which they must marry before the age of puberty. The man 
and woman must not be of the same family in the male line. . 
Widows ought not to burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands; but it is those of the Siidras only that are permitted to 
take a second husband. The Bralunans and Vaisyas in Tulam, and 
every cast above the Ghats, consider their own children as their 
heirs; but the Rajds and Shdras oiTiilam, being possessors of land, 
■follow the custom of the country, and their sisters’ children are 
their heirs. Even the Sudras are not permitted to eat animal food, 
nor to drink spirituous liquors; nor, excfept for the Kshatriyas 
when engaged in war, is it lawful for any one to kill an animal. 
They all burn the dead. 

Opinions of The Vkdas, and the. eighteen Purd^ias of the other Brahmans, the 
"^^toauibL reject as heretical. They say, that these books were com- 

posed by a saint (Rishi) named Vydsa, whom the other Brdhmans 
consider as an incarnation of the deity. The chief book of which 
the. doctrine is followed by the Arhita is named Yoga. It is written 
in the Sanskrit language, and character of Karndta, and is explained 
■ by 24 Purdnas, all written by its author, who was named Vrishava 
Sayana, a saint (Rishi), who by long continued prayer had obtained 
a knowledge of divine things. They admit, that all Brdh 7 nans are , 
by birth of equal rank, and are willing to show their books to the . 
Brdhmans who heretically follow the doctrine of the Vidas ; but 
they will not allow any of the lower, classes to inspect their sacred 
writings. 

.The gods of the Arhita are the spirits of perfect men, who, owing 
to their .great virtue, have become exempt from all change and 
misfortune, and are all of equal rank and power. They are collec- 
tively called by various titles; such as Jiniswara, (the lord Jmd), 
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Ai’hita (the worthy), and SiiUlut (tijc holy) ; but each is called by CIIAI*TER 
a particular name, or names, tor many of them have above 1000 ap- 
pcllations. These SiJdtia reside in a heaven called audit Feb, G. 

is by their worship only, that future happiness can he obtained. 

The first person who b}' his virtue arrived at this elevated station 
was Adi Ptiramirjcara (the first supreme bein^); and by worshipping 
him; the favour of all the SidJha may be procured lie has 1008 
names, the most common of which among his adorers is Jhi^tcara, 
the god Jlna. 

The servants of the SidJha arc Dtcaiat^ or tJie spirits of good and 
great men, who, although not so perfect as to obtain an exemption 
from all future change, yet live hi an inferior heaven called Su:ar» 
gam; where for a ccitain length of time they enjoy great jwwcr 
and happiness, according to the merit of the good works wliicli they 
performed when living as men. S-xargam is situated iughcr in the 
regions of the air than the summit of Mount Merit (the north pole); 
and men ought to worship il» inhabilauts, as they possess the power 
of bestowing tcniporal blessings. Concerning the great gods of 
the eighteen Punhias and I’cJjs, the .7r/nVrtsay, that I'Uhtm was a 
lldjd, who, having perfonned certain goml u-oiks, was again bom a 
named Rama. At first, he was a great hero and coiupieror; 
but afterwards he retired from the plca>urc> of the world, became 
2 .Sanu^iti, and lived .a life of such purity that he obtained .S/dd//a 
under the name of Jlna, which he had asstnoed when he gave up 
his earthly kingdom. Mahlrxara, or .SVitf, and lirahmu arc at pre- 
sent but arc inferior in rank and poner to /nd/'a, who is 

the chief of all the liapjiy beings that rcsiilc iu Sicargam. In this 
heaven arc si.xtccn stages, containing so many diflirent kinds of 
who live iu a degree of bliss in proportion to their eleva- 
tion. An inferior kind of callcti VaitarUf live on mount 

Mcru; but their power and happiness arc greatly inferior to those 
of -the Dhatoi oi Sxargain. Marmdt Putalimd^ and the other 
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CHAPTER Salciis, are Ventarm living on Mahci Mcrii; but they are of a nialc- 
XV. . . 

volent disposition. 

Feb, 6. Below Mahd IlI6ru and the earth, is situated Bhuvaiui, or hell, 

the residence of the spirits of wicked men. These are called 
^has andJjiuras ; and, although endowed with great power, they 
are miserable. Bhuvana is divided into ten places of punishment, 
wliich arc severe in proportion to the crimes ot their respective 
inhabitants. . 

The heaven and earth in general, including Maha j\Icru, and 
B/iuxHiiia, are supposed never to have been created, and to be eter- 
nal; but this portion (Khanda) of the earth called Arja, or BIiiU 
rata, is liable to destruction and re-production. It is destroyed by 
n. poisonous wind that kills every thing ; aftqr which a shower of 
iire consumes the whole Khanda. It is again , restored by a shower 
of butter ‘(Ghee), followed by one of milk, and that by one of the 
juice of sugar-cane. Men and animals then come from the other 
live portions (Khandas) of the earth, and inhabit the new Wrj/a or 
Bharaia-lchanda. The books of the Arldta mention many Divipas, 
islands or continents, surrounding Jifahd Mtru, of which the one 
that we inhabit is called Jambu-dwipa. People, from this, can go as 
far as Manushotra, a mountain in Pushharara-dzvipa, between which 
and Jambii-dwipa are two seas, and an island named Daikij shunda. 
Jambu-dwipa is divided into six Khandas, and not into nine, as is 
done. by the Brahmans who follow the VMas. The inhabitants of 
five of these portions are called Mlbchas, or barbarians. Arya or 
Bharata is divided into sGDesas, or nations, as is done by the other 
Brahmans. As Arabia and China are two of these nations, Arya 
would seem to include all the world that was tolerably known to 
the Arhita who composed the books of this sect. 

■; Every animal, from Indra down to the meanest insect, or the most 
wicked Rdksha, has existed from all eternity ; and, accoi’ding to 
the nature of its actions,' will continue to undergo changes from a 
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higher, to a lower rank, or from a lower to a higher dignity, until CHAPTER 
at length it becomes perfect, and obtains a place among the Siddha. 

Before a Sudra can hope for tins exemption from evil, he must be Feb. 6. 
born as one of the three liighcr casts; but, in order to become a 
■Brahman, \t is not necessary that he should be purified by being 
born of a cow, as many of the followers of Vyasa pretend. The 
Jrhita however allow, that to kill an animal of tlie cow kind is 
equally siuful as tlic murder of the human species. The death of 
any otlicr animal, although a crime, b not of so atrocious a nature. 

The ArhUa, of course, never offer sacrifices, bilt worship the gods 
and D6tatas by prayer, and offerings of flowers, fruits, and incense. 

By the who follow the doctrine o^Vydsa, ArhUa VmSausafa 

arc frequently confounded with the Saugala, or worshippers of tbcsamescct. 
Buddha; but this arises from ignorance. So far arc ihz ArhUa 
from acknowledging Buddha os their teacher, that they do not think 
that he is’now even zDhata; but allege, that, as a punishment 
for hia errors, he is undergoing various low metamorphoses. Their 
doctrine however, it must be observed, has in many points a strong 
resemblance to that which is taught in Ava by tltc followers of 
Buddha. 

The Jain Brahmans abstain from lay affairs, an<l dress like those who 
follow the doctrine of Fydsa. They have Gurus, wlio arc all Sannydsis; 
that is to say, have relinquished the world, and all carnal pleasures, 

These Gnriw in general acknowledge as their superior, the one who 
lives at !Sr<rcana Bd^ula, near Seringapatam ; hal Pandita Achdrya 
Sa:dmi pretends to be at least his equal. In each Matam, or con- 
vent, there is only , one Samiylvst, who, when death approaches, gives 
the proper Upadisa to one of his followers, who must relinquish the 
world and all its enjoyments, except perhaps an indulgence in tlic 
pride of devotion. .The office is not confined to X\\q Brahmans ; 
none but the are excluded from this highest of dignities ; 

for all , the after death, arc supposed to become &W//a, . 

and of rotirse do not worship the Dhatas. who are trreatlv their 
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CHAPTER inferiors. 'J’he Satniyhis never shave, but pull out all .their hair by 
the roots. They never wear a turban, and are allov.'ed to eat and 


Feb, 6 . 


Feb. 7^ 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try- 


drink hut once a day. In fact, they are vei*y abstemious; and the 
old SxvamU "'ho, from his infirmities, expected daily to become a 
god, mortified the flesh exceedingly. The have the power 

of finiiiii' all -their followers who cheat or lie, or who commit murder 
and adultery. The fines are given to the gods, that is, to his priest 
(Pujdri). These e.xcommunicate all those who eat animal 

food, or fornicate with persons that are not Jain; which, of course, 
are looked upon as greater crimes than those which are only pu- 
nished by fine. The married Brahmans act as Piijdris for the gods, 
and as Purohiias for the inferior casts. The follower may choose 
for his Purohi/ a any Brahman that he pleases. The Brahman re- 
ceives Dhana, and on this occasion reads prayers (Mantrams); as 
he does also at the marriages, funerals, and commemorations of the 
deceased ancestors of his followers. 

The Jain extend throughout India; but at present, except in 
Tulava, they are not any where numerous. They allege, that formerly 
they extended over the whole oi' A rj/ a or Bharata-khanda ; and that 
all those who ever had any just pretensions to be of Kshatri descent, 
were of their sect. It, no doubt, appears clear, that, until the time 
of Rama Anuja Acharya many powerful princes in the south of 
India were their followers. They say, that formerly they were very 
numerous in Arabia; but that about 2.')00 years ago a terrible persecu- 
tion took place at MeccOy by order of a king named Parsua BaltarakOy 
which forced great numbers to come to this country. Their ideas of 
history and chronology, however,' as usual with Brahmans, are so 
very confused, that th^y Parsua Battdr aka to have been 

the lounde’r of the Mussulman faith. None of them have the 
smallest trace of the Arabian features, but are in every respect 
complete Hindus. 

7th February. — I went three cosses to Carculla. The first part of the 
readied through a tolerably level country; but, as usual, nothing more 
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was cultivated’ than 'low places, Avliich wind through among the CHAPTEll 
swelling lands, and are very narrow. The higher part, which is 
bare, seems to be'capable of cultivation for cotton or dry grains, reb. 7 .'^ 
Nearer Carculla the hills are steep and rocky, and some of them- are 
overgrown with trees. •■'-The road is wide, and has a fine row of trees 
on each side. In this part of the country are many traces of inclo- 
sures j and it is said, that formerly there were here several villages, 
which have been deserted ever since Hyder raised the taxes. 

Carculla is an open town, containing about 200 houses, which B^raiuWo. 
mostly belong to shopkeepers. Near it are the ruins of the palace 
of the Byrasu IFodears, the most powerful of the Jain Rajas of Tu- 
lata. The Jain^ who are the chief inhabitants of the place, do not 
pretend that their prince had any authority over the RaJ&s of the 
south; the whole tradition, therefore, at seems to be 

erroneous. That place, however, may have belonged to the 
JVodears; as the territories of ih^Rajds oiTulata were probably as 
much intermixed as those of the chiefs of Malaydla. The reve- 
nues of -this family, it is said, amounted to 17>000 PagodaSy or 
68504 4s. 7id. 


‘ The Jh//ra!together deny the creation of Tulava by Parasu RamOy Doctrines of 
or any gift of it made by that personage to the Br&hnmns. From a [heir ^* 1 ” toy! 
book called Amonoro Charitray which gives an account of Jenaduita 


':Rdya, the ancestor of the Byrasu fPodears, they say that he was born 
\iUttara' Madura (the Matra of Major Rennell), near the Jamuna 
riveri' He was'of'tlie family of the sun; and, having incurred the 


displeasure of the Rdjd his father, in order to avoid being put to 
death, was’ obliged to fly. Having come to a village near Nagara, 
he founded a city named Hombuclia, and soon after conquered a 
place called CuUsha. He afterwards descended to SisilOy nQasSubhra- 
onani, and finally established himself -Carculla. His son was 
the first Byrasu JVodear, and all his descendants assumed that^title. 
The book gives no account of the time .when .these events hap- 
pened, nor of the princes who were previously in the country. In 
VoL. HI. M 
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one of the temples here there is an inscription on stone, in tll^ lan- 
guage and'oiU character of Karnlita, of which a copy; in the modern 
character has been delivered to the government of Bengal (MSS. 
Inscriptions No. 1.). From this it would appear, ih.'nt the, protected 
hp Bcuhhmati (a title by which, it is well known,' Jenad'utta is meant) 
reigijed a.t.-Carc.ulla in the year of Sulivdhanam D. ISS-J-). 

Fromjhis it would seeni probable, that in the beginning of the four- 
teenth cen tiny a R^y^^.of the Jain religion governed; now 

^’le of the chief seats)of the followers of the^Vddas.. The latest in- 
iription here belongilig to this family is qh a[ colossal image. A 
)py (No. 2.), in the old character, has been also, delivered to the 
en^-al government. It is dated in the year 6i~iSdllv(ihanam 1353 
d. D. 1431). Tli^e family were overthrown hp Sivuppa Napaha of 
I'm. vand have ’since become extinct. Th'e tradition is, that before 

/ '• .'n . v’ I \ . * 

le amvAb'qf-Jertflbi/^^q there were many ^djds o? the Kshairi cast, 

id who, of courseJ-according to the Jbi»,'were ‘of their religion-,' 

hese, they say, Aveyeall tributaries, or under the kings of 

ijapa-ndgara. These Jain say, thsX the Tulava: Brdhma^is ivrho follow 

le J"idas jwerevfirst introduced by Mpurii'Vdrmmdi wKo was a Jain 

i'ince;'that -lived about a thousand years agq;|at Barcurii, and go- 
\v„N i r y, , I / ^ 'Pij ■ ; 

eim^d^all|j(w/flrb wB^^ any superior; but^f ,this prince the Jam 

^ve^no wptten account. | i 

I Amon’^-|the Jb/w there are two kinds of temples; one covered 

jith a rpof, and called the other an open area, ! surrounded 

y a wall,! and called ReWa, which signifies a l^ill. The temples of 

ha axidi Vishnu,. the great gods of the followers of the are 

ere called|(?z/b/ej. In the RiM/ies are Avorshipped the images of 

4 persons, jAvlio have -obtained Siddharit, or bepcjme gods. These 

pages fare jail iiaked, and exactly of the sanm -form; but they are 

ailed by "different names,, according to the Siddharu Avhich they are 

esigued to, represent^? These idols aredmffie forni of.ajman sitting. 

iT.th'ertpmpl^s Cali^ Betta the on]y:imagelqfuA,d’|bb^^^ of a 

etson^'cdhe'd Gomzcta Jidpa, Ayh o Arhile on earth A vas a powerful king. 



.fuhu/f at OuwTh 2H Imuu\%. 
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TIic images of Gomula Raya arc naked, and always of a colossal size. CHAPJER 
That here, of which two views arc given (Plate XXIII, Fig. 65, 6£).), 

Is made of one piece of granite, the extreme dimensions of wliicli, 
aboveground, are 33 feet in height, lOffcct in breadth, audio 
feet in thickness. How mucli is below ground I cannot say ; but 
it is probably sunk at least three feet, as it has no lateral support. 
According to an inscription on the stone itself, it was made by 
Plra l*audia, son of Rhairata-Luira^ 369 years ago. A copy of this 
inicription has been delivered to the government of Ilcngal. 

Tlic Jahi deny the creation of man, as well os of the world. They 
allow, that Brahma was the son of a king, and that he is a Dhata, 
and the favourite scr\’ane of^o;m//<r Raya; but they aliogcthcr 
deny his creative power. Brahma and the other Divatat arc wor> 
shipped, as I have said, by the Jain, w'ho have not become Satiny^ 
drzt; but all die images of dicsc supposed beings that arc to be 
found iu the great temples of the Jain ( Btuiics, or Bettor), arc 
reprcscuted in a posture of adoration, as worshipping the Siddha to 
whom die temple ii ilcdicatcd. These images, however, of the 
Dhatajzxc not objects of worship, but merely ornamental; and 
the deity has uot been induced to reside in the stone by the power- 
ful invocations of a Brdhnan, When a Jain wishes to adore one of 
dicse inferior spirits, he goes to the temple that is dedicated to its 
peculiar worship. Jain or Rama U never represented by an idol in 
a temple of the kind ullcd Busty, although he is acknowledged to 
bcaAi^(//<ia; and although (7an^sa and //anar/ian/a arc acknowledged 
to be Dkeatar, these favourites of the followers of Vy!isa have no . 
images in the temples of tiic Arhita^ 

' The Jain have no tradition concerning a great deluge that de- 
stroyed a large proportion of die inhabitants of the earth ; but they 
believe, that occasionally most of the people o^Arya arc destroyed 
by a shower of fire. Some have always escaped to the other por- 
’tiont of the earth, and have returned to rcpcoplc their native 
countrj’, after it has been renovated by showers of butter, milk, 
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and of the juice of the.sugaf-cane. ; The accounts of the world, and' 
of the various changes which: tjie /rifm; suppose it to have undergone, 
are contained in a hoo\<i c?t\\.td.L6ka. Szvm'upa. :: An account .ofGo-: 
muta Raya is given in a. book, called Gomuta Rliya Charitra. The . 
Camunda Raya P.ur&na contains a history .of . the; 24 Siddharii which 
■are worshipped in- the temples called\Bw^zf/ci‘. These books may be. 
read by. any person ; arid the Jain -,oi Carculla entered into an agree- 
ment with me to copy them for my use. I paid them the price, but 
I have not yetireceived the books; . . . . : - . . .. 

February. -r-il reiriained at Ccmf/Za in order tO: investigate 
some inattefs- relative' to agi'iculture. .. 

. Here the distinctions of rice. ground differ ; somewhat from those 
in the south. Bylu is . that which receives from.rivulets a supply of 
water sufficient to ensure two crops... Majelu Mks ouq .crop ensured 
by the same means. . Small reservoirs, in case .of 'a scarcity of rain,, 
secure one crop from Betta land. . Bana Betta is that which depends 
on the rains alone.; so that, if. these, give over early, the crop is 
entirely lost. Potla is land overflowed -by rivers. The, sprouted 
seed is here by far the most common cultivation in both crops, arid' 
in all soils, except in some called Nunjinay Gudday, in which worms 
abound. . In this the seed is sown broad-cast without preparation. 
Scarcely any rice- is here transplanted, and sprouted seed is sown 
even on Pof/a land. The quantity of seed required for the. same 
extent of ground, of whatever kind, is nearly. the same;, only Byla, 
land requires a little more, as pai’t of the seed is choaked by, sinking 
too deep in the mud. This is directly contrary to the assertion of 
the people at Mangalore; but the farmers here say, that. the infor-. 
mation given at that place was correct ; and . that near the sea the 
Bylu land requires the least seed, while in inland places it requires- 
Majelu ox Betta.: . , : ; 

If the rains continue late, a crop of pulse or Sesamum may be pro- 
cured from both kinds Betta land; but, if the dry, weather com- ‘ 
mences early, they can only be , obtained :froril Majelii, Xho otherk 

\ 
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being too dry. On ,tlic Majelu land here a very small quantity of CHAPTER 
sugar-cane is raised but the ^vboie of; this is of very small extent. 

At the head ofa ijy/«fiel<l here; there isa large reservoir; but very Tcb. s. 
little use is made of. its water, at least for the purpose of agriculture. 

The people say,-that.thcy do not make reservoirs, because the rains 
arc so heavy that they would break the mounds, and that the soil 
soaks up the water so. fast, that, vcry.soon after the rainy season is 
over; tliey would become dry. The farmers of Carculla seem to be 
an obstinate and ignorantset of men.. 

•The Betd’lcqfii raised on the Areca, and this is planted in sepa- BrfJgarfciis. 
rate gardens. It docs not injure the produce of the tree. These 
gardens arc made both on the low grounds, and on bills where there 
is a command of water. Tlicy arc allowed inucli manure ; but, if on 
hilly ground, require no red earth. They arcalways watered, as at 
Mangalore; their cvdiivation must be therefore much more expen- 
sive than, in Malabar^ where they arc only watered when young. 

All the. gardens belong to the landlords, who occasionally mortgage 
them, but very rarely let them out Torrent. The revenue, although 
nominally raised by so much a tree, has nothing to do with the 
actual number. It is levied by an old valuation; in making of 
which three trees were called one ; and, if double the original num- 
ber has been plautcd, no additional taxis paid. -A thousand nominal 
trees on good land were rated at so much, and those on worse soils 
arc rated lower in proportion. 

, In ihaHiUhi, or back-yard of the house, arc cultivated turmeric, Turmeric 
ginger,. greens, roots, and .other things called TarMri. 

The quantity of turmeric and ginger raised in tlie neighbourhood 
is considerable. The soil proper for these plants is Beita laud 
wliicli is free from stones. Between the i24tli of May and the i22d 
of June the ground is ploughed four times, and smoothed with a 
hoe. The whole is then divided by trenches, oue cubit wide, half a 
cubit deep, and one cubit distant; and the earth which is taken 
from the trenches is thrown on the ridges. • Then bits of tlie roots. 
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eacli containing- an eye, are planted in the ridges at half a cubit’s 
distance from each other. These are then covered with CasaraSopUy 
or the small branches and leaves of the Strychnos Nux m7nica, which, 
is the most common tree on the hills, of Tulava. At the end. ;of 
a month, the leaves having rotted, the small sticks are removed. 
Dung is then put dver the plants, and a little more earth is thrown; 
up from the trenches. In the month preceding the winter solstice,; 
the roots are fit for taking up. The large roots, containing eyes, 
are kept for seed ; and, being tied up in a straw bag, are hung upon 
a tree until the next season for planting. The smaller roots are fit 
for sale. The turmeric and ginger are cultivated exactly in the 
same manner. The roots of the turmeric intended for sale are 
boiled for twelve hours, and afterwards dried fifteen days, in the 
sun. 

About 250 years ago a Marattah Brahman came here, and ob-? 
served that many hills were quite waste, which might be cultivated 
for Belel-tiut by making reservoirs at the head of a valley ; so that 
the water might be preserved, and distributed upon the sides of the 
hills. He applied to Byrasic-JVodear, then sovereign of the country, 
for some of these hills ; and having obtained a grant of them, he 
began his plantations with great success. By degrees this man’s 
descendants increased to fifty families;' and these were joined by 
many of the same sect and country, who all betook themselves to 
this kind of cultivation ; so that between Subhra)nam and Gaultarna 
they amounted to seven" hundred families. In their plantations 
Betel-nut was the great article ; but they also contained many coco- 
nut palms, and some black pepper, and Mango and Jack trees. Each 
of the last produces from two to three hundred fruit; and these are 
so little in demand, that they are given to the cattle.^ They are not 
palatable to the ox ; but at the season in which they ripen, any thing 
Avill be devoured, as the cattle are then starving. The prohibition 
against e.xpoi’ting Betel-nut by sea, which the late Sultan issued, 
reduced the price so much, tliat many of the- plantations were 
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allowed to go to min; .and tlic number of Sruhnwus was reduced CHAPTER 
to four huudred families. The markets being now open, and a 
brisk trade carried on between the coast and Madras, and Goa, 
wliich arc the principal markets for the nut, the BrulmansTixe with 
great spirit returning to this object of industry. The inducncc of 
Mousa and his Moplays does not extend this length. The principal 
merchant is Murtur San^aia, a who lives at Hara-pimya- 

hully, but has factories in every part of the peninsula. 

The most judicious old men that I could dnd here gave me the Wcatlicrin 
following account of the weather. Uetween the 13th of March and 
the 13th of ^lay they have slight showers, lasting three or four 
hours a day. These come three or four clays successively, with 
equal intervals of dry weather, and accompany easterly winds. In 
tlie Hrst month the winds night and day arc easterly ; in the latter 
part of this' time the wluds arc from the southward, and in tlie west 
there is much thuuder. Uetween the I4th of May and the Idtli of 
August there come from the west strong winds, and heavy rains. 

The land winds arc not at all perceptible. Between the 17th of' 

August and the fith of October there arc gentle showers from the 
eastward. Except wlicn it rains, the winds arc westerly. From the 
J6th of October to the 13th of November there arc slight showers 
from tlic eastward. The rain is sometimes, however, so heavy as to 
injurc'the crops. Except when it rains, tlicwinds arc variable. In 
the four following months there is no rain, and tlic air is reckoned 
cold by the natives. At present, the days are hot and the nights 
cool. The winds in the day come from the sea, and in the night 
■from the laud. 

flth February. — I went three cosscs to Beiluru, a place wliere there Feb. p. 
were a few houses of cultivators, but no shops nor market There ofihccoun. 
is a small temple oi Siva there, with an annual allowance to the 
Pujdri of six Fagodas. The country is rather woody, and little rice 
ground can be seen from the road. The granite rocks make a con- 
spicuous figure on. the high lands. 
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Although the guides were natives of the place, t and the road was 
well marked, yet they contrived to make a part ,of my baggage 
wander about from four in the morning, until two. in the afternoon. 
Occasionally I meet with such accidents ;;from what other principle' 
but obstinacy in the guides, I cannot say. This place is in the 
district of Barcuru, which formerly gave a .title to one of the Jain 
Rajas of Tulava. ^ 

10th February. — I went three co'sses to Haryadiha: The country 
is similar to that through which I came yesterday. The farmers 
here say, that all the hills, wherever the soil is free from rock, 
might be converted into Betta-lan'l. The quantity of such grounds, 
they say, is very considerable ; ■ at least three times as much as is 
cultivated j but, they add, the expense is great, and the returns 
are small. About a fourth part of what was formerly cultivated is 
now waste, for want of people and stock. Until that be fully occu- 
pied, no experiments on new' land would be proper. The people 
say, that they jivould be willing to bring this new land into cultiva- 
tion on the following conditions. The whole expense attending the 
various operati)ons being collected into a sum, they should pay no 
revenife" to government un^l that was reimbursed by the usual 
amount of the land- taxi'^whicli', is from one to three Sultany Fanams 
for a Moray sowing, or from rather more than: to almost 

l5. lid. an acre. • 

The proprietors here say, that they let their rice lands to tenants 
(Gaynicaras), and are obliged to advance stock to a new man. . In 
the course of four years the value of the stock is repaid by instal- 
ments. The rent is paid in rice, so much for each Mo?'ay sowing. 
The best Bylu-land pays 4 Morays of rice for both- crops.; the 
next in quality pays 3 Morays.; and the worst 2. The best 
Majelii pays Morays ; the second qu^ity 14; and the third 1 
Moray. The best Betta land pays 2 jjforays; the second 1~; 
the third 1; and the foufth i a Moray, Th.o Moray of rice, 
if of the coarsest quality, is at present worth.25. S^d.; and each 
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Moray of rent, for a ^foray's sowing, is at tUc rate of about 2 s. A\d. CHAPTER 

an acre. The tenant, according to these people’s account, has about 

one half of the produce ; which therefore, in the worst Betia land, Feb. lo. 

must be three seeds, or bushels an acre. These people say, 

that wlieii tlic rice is cheap the whole rent is not equal to the land- 

tax. At present, they acknowledge that they have a little profit. 

Taking the statement which they give as fair, their present profit 
will be evident, even allowing their whole rice to be of the coarsest 
kind. The worst Betia land pays tax an acre, and the rent is 
Ij. so that the tax docs not amount to half the rent; and I 
am inclined to think, that the average price of all the kinds of rice 
is ucVer lower than the present value of the coarsest. 

At llaryadikA there is only one shop ; and on the approach of my llaryadiid. 
people the owner ran away. There is a large temple of one of the 
iShA'rir;. this is attended by one of the 'J’liiava Bni/pnaiis zs Piydri, 
on whicli account no bloody sacrifices arc perfunmui. There was 
formerly a Jirm temple here of the kind called but it bas 
gone to ruin, and the number of the Mi is daily diminishing. The 
image in the temple was of copper. AVith many other similar idols 
from difierent parts of the country, it was carried to Jamal'iibud. 

By orders from the IatcAu//aw, some of them were converted into 
money, and others cast into guns. 

1 1 til — In the morning I went three cosses to Ud'ipu. Feb. n. 

The country, to the vicinity of this place, is similar to that which 
I passed through on llic two prcccilingdays. TJic strata of granite, uy. 
however, are mostly covered liy the Laterile. The roads are exe- 
crable j but, like many of those in Camra, arc shaded by fine rows 
of trees, especially oftlic Valeria indica; which, being now in full 
blossom, makes the most beautiful avenues that I have ever seen. 

On getting within sight of the sea ncarUdipu, the country be- 
comes more level ; and round the town it is finely cultivated, and 
the rice fields arc beautifully intermixed with palm gardens. Such 

VoL. in. N 
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a delightful situation has been chosen as the chief seat of the Tulava 
Br&hmans of the Madual sect: 

Having assembled the men who, among the followers of Madua 
Acharya in Tulava, were reckoned the most eminent for their know- 
ledge, they gave me the following information. ThtTulava Brdh- 
mans belong to the Panch Drdvlda division of the sacred tribe, and 
are a mixture composed of emigrants from each of the nations or 
tongues that compose this division. These are, Andray, or the na- 
tions speaking the TcUnga, or A7idray language, which occupy the 
north-eastern parts of the peninsula ; Karndtaca, those who speak 
the language which we call Caiiarc&e, and who’ inhabit the country 
south from the lO'is/ma river, and above the mountains ; Ma- 
hdtrashtra, who speak the language,' and occupy the north- 

western parts of the peninsula; Gurjai'a, or Carjiu'a, or the Brdh- 
mans of Guzerat, who" also have a peculiar dialect, very diiferent 
from the language of the Mat^dttahs ; and Di'dvida, or those who 
speak the Tamul language, and occupy the southern parts of the 
peninsula below the Ghats. Di'dvida proper, or the Desamso called, 
is confined to the country between Madras and the mountains ; but 
the name is extended, first to all the country occupied by people 
who speak the Taniul language, and then to the whole of the Brdh- 
mans of this division. Although the whole of thd Tulava Brdhmans 
form a kind of separate nation, yet each subdivision confines its 
marriages to its own original nation; and, contrary to the custom 
of the Na77ibu7'isj a Ka7'ndlaca Tulava B7'dh77ia7i has no objection to 
marry the daughter of a Brdih77ia7i of Ka7'77dita Svho never has left his 
own country. 

They allege, that originally they were assembled here from all 
their native countries by Pm'asu Rama, who created Tulava fax their 
use, in the same manner as he created Malaydla for the Nambu 7 'is. 
The language of Tulava has a strong . resemblance to that oi Mala- 
ydla, and the written characters are the same ; but in the language 


I 
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.of Tutava there is a very great admixture of words from all the CHAPTER 
countries containing the five southern nations of India. 

Originally, the Tulata ilrd/iwaws were followers Batla Acharya, 
who nourished at Ahichaytra, on the banks of tlie Godavery, An AcUr^a. • 
account of, his life, which they of course consider as prophetical, is 
to be found in the Skandha P«r«Ma, one of the eighteen books 
written by Vydsa,^ Haifa Achdrya bad great success against 18 of 
the 21 heretical sects, some of which admitted, and others denied, 
the authority of, the P’'vdas. 

Afterwards Sankara Achdrya disputed with tiic followers of Balia, Saniara 
and, having convicted them of numerous errors, gained many pro- ■ 

sclytes; and many aC ilio Tulava Brahmans continue to follow his 
doctrines, and receive tlic.S’n«ga-giWi$a*/i;/w/« as tlieirG«r«, and as 
the successor of Sankara Achdrya. In ihislVgaw, or age, there liavc 
-been tlucc appearances of Sinkara Achdrya. First, he was born at 
■Sivuti, in Tulaxa, about liOO years ago, and established the Matam 
or college at Sringa‘giri. His next appearance was some hundreds 
ofyears aftcru'ards; when 'he was born in Malnydla, and lived at .< 
Sri Jlangam, near Tritchenopoly. Lastly, he was born about 600 
years ago at Padncachaylra, in Tutava. In the Skandha Pnrdna, com- 
posed, as my informants imagine, many myriads of millions ofyears 
ago, an account of all. his transactions in these three iucarnations is 
to be found, and also an account of the great success which he had 
against the heretical sects. 

Madua Achdrya was last born at Paducachaytra, in the year of this Madm. 
Kali-yugaai 4S00, or 601 years ago. In the time of the five sons of 
Pandit, he had appeared as one of these brothers, named JSAbwa; in 
tlie timeofiWww he had heen llanumanta ; and in the Kali-yttgam 
preceding this (for. the Brahmans suppose a constant succession of 
the ^our Yitsuuis) he had appeared as the Aladua Achdrya of that 
degenerate age. When he appeared lasl^ he not only confuted the 
heretical sects, but obtained a great victory in dispute over Sankara 
Achdrya, who had forced all the Madital Brahmans o\it\v:ixi!i\y to adopt 
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his opinions ; and he tints restored his sect to its proper splendour. 
The Hiitclus will seldom allow their own sect to have had any origin; 
but insist rather, that it has e.visted from all eternity, or at the very 
least from the first origin of things. The Maduals say, that all the 
different sects were created in the beginning by Nur/iyana^ and 
have continued ever since, sometimes one prevailing and sometimes 
another; and the prevailing sect has always forced the others, at 
least in appearance, to comply with their doctrine. 

The Maduitl allege, that there is one supreme God, Ndrdijana or 
Vishnu. His son is Brahma, who is the father of Siva. Both of these 
ought to be worshipped, but Brahnui only mentally ; as temples and 
regular forms of prayer to that deity are not lawful. They look 
with abhorrence vipon the doctrine of the spirits of good men being 
absorbed Into the deity, in which they differ from both Smartal and 
Sri Vaishnavam. Moesha they consider as the highest heaven ; and 
men who, by their piety, obtain a place there, are ever afterwards 
exempted from change; but still they are greatly inferior to Ndrd- 
yana, or the other great gods; and, according to their merit, enjoy 
different ranks. The Madual pray to the Devatas who reside in 
Sxcargham, which they say is the same with Mahd Meru ; and when 
they are sick they pray to the destructive spirits, such as Marimd, 
Putalimd, and Kalimd. These are not considered to be different 
names for the wife of Siva, as the Smartal allege, but beings that 
live in the stars, clouds, and lower regions of the heavens. The 
Madual Brdhmans of Tulava act as Pujdris in the temples of these 
spirits, and offer sacrifices of paste made in the form of animals, but 
Avill not consent to the shedding of blood. In this country there 
are eight Sannydsis, each of whom has a Matam at Udipu, and each 
has a disciple who from his infancy is brought up to celibacy and 
other mortifications, and is destined to be his successor. These 
eight Sannydsis are the Gurus of the whole sect in and each 

maintains a number of disciples, who are permitted to marry, but 
who are men of great Indian learning, and who read, and perform 
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all manner of services for tiieir master. Tlicsc Sanuydsh arc not CIlAmR 
conceived to be any portion of the deity; nor is it even believed, 
that in general they obtain after death a scat In Mot$ha. To attain 
this, a Brahman must completely adhere to every rule of Ins order, 
which is altcuded.with so much difliculty, that human nature is 
seldom adequate to the task. No other cast has any kind of chance 
to procure a place so near tlic gods; and my informants seem to 
doubt, whether it be even possible for any person of low rank ever 
to be born a Brahman. Temporal blessings they consider as those 
which the three lower casts ought chiefly to expect ; and, by means 
of charity given to their superiors, they may have an abundance of 
these low pleasures. 

• The eight GuraSt each in his turn for two years, act as priests Goiemment. 
(Pujirit) in the temple of Krishna at Udiptt, During this time the 
officiating must not only defray the expenses of worship, 

but must feed all his disciples, and every Brahman tlut comes to 
the place. To do this handsomely, will require above 20,000 Pa- 
godas (S054/. Us. and the very least, for which It can be 

done, is 19,000 Pagodas (.5238/. 4s. In order to raise such 

great sums, eacli with his disciples, during the fourteen 

years that he is out of office, wanders about tlie country, and, 
wherever he goes, levies contributions under tlic name of Bhikshaf 
or begging. Out of these alms he not only supports a considerable 
equipage, and feeds all his disciples, but can save a sum sufficient 
to defray the c.xpensc which he must incur during the two years 
that he performs the office oi Pujdri. Except in Tulava^ these&z«- 
n^jasis have no authority as Gurus; for above the Ghats tlierc are 
three J/atams, whose. Sannj/his possess the sole authojity of bestow- 
ing Chakr^iUikani .end Upadisa, and of punishing, transgressions 
against the rule of cast Each isanuydsi of Tiilava has certain fami- 
lies, who arc hereditarily annexed to his Afatam, as to that of their 
Guru. As, however, the officiating Pw/ari never goes out of the 
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CHAPTER temple, and as the others are generally absent, begging, the eight 
. XV. . have mutually appointed two persons to act as judges. These have 
the power of excommunication, which implies the whole wealth of 
the sect being at their mercy. They also levy fines, and cleanse 
sinners by prayers (Mantmms)y cow’s urine, and other things 
esteemed pure. The Gums reserve to themselves the exclusive 
right 0 ^ hQstowmg'Chalcpuntikam and Upadesa. They never, at any 
ceremony, read Mantrams, that office being reserved for the mar- 
ried Brahmans ; and each man by hereditaiy right belongs to some 
Brahman^ who is his Purohita. The Sannydsis do not require a Pii^ 
rohita ; for they are considered as sufficiently holy to be exempted 
from all the ceremonies and customs usually observed by Brlihmans. 
They do not wear the thread ; all meats become to them indifferent; 
and they do not celebrate the ceremonies in honour of itheir de- 
ceased parents. A Purohita may selTor mortgage the families that 
belong to him, and may give them to a Briihman of any sect; for 
the prayers (Mantrams) and portions of scripture (Sastrams) read 
by any person of the sacred order, whatever his theological opinions 
may be, are considered as equally efficacious. This does not pro- 
ceed from any gentleness or facility of temper among the Brahmans, 
who abound in the Odium theologicum. It is, however, between the 
' Mudual and Sri Vaish7iavam, o\)d^oug\i both are worshippers o^■Vishnu, 
that the most violent antipathy prevails. The Sniartal, although 
followers of Siva, agree much better with the Madual; and, in 
Tulava and Malaydla especially, these two live oh- tolerable terms. 
In. Tulava, md&ed, it is not unusual for one temple to be common 
to both gods ; and in most places there the temples of Vislmu and of 
Siva are built near each other, and the same Rath, or chariot, serves 
for the Ja/ra???, or procession, of both idols. 

To the east of the Ghats, the JMadual Brahmans scorn to serve as 
Pujaris, even in the temples of Vishnu, and are the proudest of the 
whole sacred order. This scorn, however, is perhaps affected; as 
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wlicu ^^adua Acharya appeared, the Sri Vaishnavam were in possession CHAPTER, 
of the temples, and have always been favourites with the persons in. . 
authority. ’ Feb. ii. 

-The Brd/i)aaiis o£Ttdata arc allowed a plurality of wives, whicli Customs, 
must be of the same nation with themselves, but of a different Go- 
tram, or family, and which must' be married l)cfore the signs of 
puberty appear. Their widows cannot marry, but may become 
J/by^ur, as already described. It la looked upon as disreputable for 
a Brahman to keep a woman of tins kind, and he would lose cast by 
havinjj a connection with a dancing girl, or with a liloyUir, that 
did not belong to a temple; but all such women as are consecrated 
to the gods cohabit with some Brahman or other. The Brahmans 
of Tulata burn the dead, and their widows ought to be burned along 
with them; but tills practice* has gone entirely into disuse. They 
can neither cat animal food, nor drink spirituous liquors. A man’s 
own children, even in landed property, are his heirs. 

I nc.'ct questioned tiiese concerning the history of the instoryof 

country; and they produced a book called Grhma Faditti, which 
they say is historical. It is written in Sanskrit, and is presumed to 
have been composed by Vishnu, who assumed a luiniau form, under 
the name of V£di Vydsa, and promulgated the Vidas, the eighteen 
Purdnas, the Grdnia Padilti, and other sacred writings. From this 
•work the Brdhmans say, that 7«^<n:a was created, and given entirely 
to'thein, I Arbuda, 93 Crowds, 58 Lacs, and SO thousand of years, 
before the extinction of the Panda family. The last of tlicse ended 
his reign in the year of the KalUyugam 1036, 
or - - - - - 3,865 years ago. 

Add 80 thousand - - 80,000 

58-Z:ffW - - 5,800,000 

y5 Crowds - fl5(>, 000,000 

I Arhuta - 1,000,000,000 


1,955,883,865 years since the creation of 
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CHAPTER Tulava, according to thtGrama Padittl. The candid reader will not 
expect, that in a Avork comprehending the accounts of such a long 

Feb. 11. duration of time a few thousand years' earlier or later, in the chro- 
nology of these degenerate times can be considered as of any con- 
sequence. This haviii" been premised, and the accounts of the 
' Hindu gods and heroes having been left in becoming obscurity, Ave 

find from the Grama Paditti, that 1115 years after the family of the 
Pandas became extinct, Ananda Raya governed Tulava. He and his 
eight brothers (or rather kinsmen in the male line) reigned 200 
years, or until the year of the Kali-yugam 2351. Vakia Rdjii and his 
ten sons (descendants) reigned 112 years, till Kali-yugam 2463. 
Maursushy and his ten sons governed 137 years, till Kali-yugam 
2600. Cadumha Raya 45 years, till Kali-yugam 2645. Myuru Varmd 
10 years, till Kali-yugam 2055. Hubushica, chief of the savages 
called Coragoru, or Corar, governed 12 years, till Kali-yugam 2657. 
Lbcdditya Rciya, son of Myuru Varmci, expelled the Coragoru, and 
governed Tulava, Malayala, znd' Haiga 21 years, till Kali-yugam 
2678. After his death, eighty-one of his cousins, among Avhom the 
chief Avas Cadumha Rhya of Wudia-nugara, governed 24 years; till 
Kali-yugam 2702. Balhica Raya, and twenty-nine other petty 
princes, governed 46 years, till the Kali-yugam 2748. Abhiri, and 
ten Rajas governed 99 year's, till Kali-yiigam 2847. The descen- 
dants of Mona Raja then reigned 200 years, till Kali-yugam 3047, or 
till 53 years before the birth of Christ. At this Mahumynud 
Surtala, a Mlecha, Avho Avas a spy, visited the Avhole country as far 
as Rayneswara. It must be observed, that, according to these 
■yyiayxs, Mlbcha pi'operly means an Arab, Turc s.Tartar, and Yavana an 
European ; but all the three terms are frequentl}' applied to the 
nations living toAvard the north and west of Hindustan, Avithout dis- 
tinction of country or religion, Belalla Rayas govexned. 6 

years, till Kali-yugam 3053, or 47. years before the birth of Christ. 

^ The Tm'c then returned, took and governed 540 years, 

till the Kali-yugayn ^592, or Ai D. A9S.’ The folloAvers of 
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hcrci it muu be observed, cut short the government of tlto Bclalla' chapter 
fuoily, wh» arc more detestable than Mlcdiat, as- having been fol- 
len'cra of llio Jrhititot ^ain lir<ihvtanf^ Campi Jl/ij/a of Pcnu-comla I'cb. ii, 
drove out tlie J//<fc/uzr, and governed 13 years over the whole 
countrj* south of the Krlshm^ till the year KuU-pugam S(?0(?, or 
D..605» This prince- sent an oOiccr named Sankara Dlxallaya 
to visit TuUkok In Ills train was a messenger (Peon) named Huca- 
bucat a Otrnta- by cast, 'Fhis fclIoWf having received assistance 
from tho i'nww/,. took Jna^unJi, and having huilt a city near if, 
which- he called' or the city* of victory, he assumed 
the title of llari-hara 7wiyj. This account of the origin- of tho fa- 
mily of /T/oya-m/gerf/ may bo attrilmtcd- to Utc- following circum- 
stance. 'Htc llrahvutM of Tulava Had hitJicrto been exempted from 
taxes; but llari‘tutrat oa the conc^ucsC of the country, imposed an- 
annual tax upon them, to tltc amount o( ViyQQO Morops of rice* 

DfrC i&nhjif, a iriljuuiy prince, was ordered to collect this tax; 
but, bis conscience having revolted at tliu thoughts of exacting 
tribute- from the he was dismissed, and their tax was 

increased to-S578 Pagodas in money. TIic history of tho Gr6ma- 
i’adir/i ends with this grievous- event; but ihe-ilra/n/arw-say, that 
thirteen princes of the fiimily of //ari-/mro govcmcd for about IJO 
years, or from A. D: .133 to 643. Unfortunately for the exactness 
of this chronology, many inscriptions on stone, made- in- the rcigns 
of these princes, arc scattered throughout their dominions. Copies 
of-fiveof these, have been delivered to the Bengal govcniment. 

TIjc date of the firstis in the cn o^Salivaliamm 1297, or Ai 1375, 
and of the latest iT. Si MOOj or A, Vt U7S. WitlLtlns correction 
of about eight centuries and a-hall^ Afu/iammad'Surntafa- may have 
been a ifussulman, and probably some of the followers of 
hantmad Ghiznh *riie I'acana dynasty of Ana^undi is, however, a 
matter of great curiosity; and'notyct well understood; 

TIicsc Drdhnutns say, that the celebrated- Aris/wa- lUpalit, of Mm 
l^ja^a-nat'ora^ was not of tlic family of JIari-fun'at but-governed the 

Vou.lil. o 
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Jain Rdjds, 
or Fuli/garj. 


Possessions 
of tlic Brd/i- 
iitaiis. 



same dominions after the overthrow of the former dynasty. JIc 
was descended from the nurse of one of the five princes called 
JPamlus, who lived at the commencement of the [ncseat KaU-jjugam. 
Dharma lUija, the last of these five brothers, died in the year 36 
of that era, or 4865 years ago. 

The country o^Tulava was first subject to the kings Anagundij 
and then to the princes o^Ikcri; by whom, these suppose, 

the Jain Foli/gars were appointed ; but they pretend an almost total 
ignorance of these chiefs, and a sovereign contempt for their sect. 

They allege, although there were Jain lidjds in many parts of 
Tulava, that there never was one at Barcuru; but that it, and all. 
the Grdmas in 'I'ulavay were governed by Brahmans immediately 
dependent on the sovereign, and over whom these infidel chiefs 
had no control. The thoughts of being subject to ay«//i are indeed 
horrible to a follower of Vi/dsa; nor will it ever be acknowledged, 
where there is a possibility of denial. When pushed to account for 
the introduction of so many Jain into a country made expressly for 
the Brahmans who follow the true doctrine of Vyasa, they say, that 
Hubashica drove all tha Brdhmans out of the country; and that, 
when Lokiiditya regained his paternal dominions, he only brought a 
few Brahmans from Ahichaytra, where he resided during his exile, 
and gave them the 32 Gramas, Avhich they enjoyed without moles- 
tation till Hari-hara imposed the illegal tax. I think it probable, 
that Lokdditya, in order to procure assistance to regain his throne, 
changed the religion which he inherited from his father Myuru 
Varma who, according to the Jain of Mudic Bidery, was of their 
sect; and having become a follower of Batta Achdrya, then teaching 
the doctrine of Vydsa with great success on the banks of the G6- 
ddvbry, he brought with him the first colony of Tidava Brahmans, 
and gave them a gift (Enam) of thirty-two villages. In imitation 
of the Namburis, they afterwards set up the story of Parasii JRdma; 
hut it does not seem to have succeeded so well with them as Avith 
their southern neighbours. > 
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Udipu is a town which contains about 200 houses, and stands about CHAPTER 
a coss from the sea near a small river called tlic Papa-n&sani^ which 
comes from a Tank at Carcullot passes about two miles to the south 
of the town, and falls into the sea at a fort named Vurid BaMdar. Us history. 

.Udipu is a small fort, which formerly was the residence of 
Chittupadi Baplala^ the chief Brahman of the town (Grdma). Each 
of the 32 Gramas belonging to the Tulata Brdhmans was governed 
and defended by an hereditary chief of their own sect, who was in 
every respect, but the name, a Poli/gar, or petty chief; some of 
them assumed the title of Baylala; others that of HegadOy which 
signifies mighty. ‘ . 

At Udipu arc three Gudks, or temples, which arc placed in a 
common square, and surrounded by 14 Maiams, or convents, be- 
longing to an equal number of SannydsU, who are Gurus to different 
sects of Brdhmans. Eight of these Matams belong to the eight 
MadualSannydsis, who in their turn officiate os priests in the temple 
of Krishna, which is one of the three that stand in the square. Two 
other Jfa/ams belong to Sannydsis of the same sect; cacli of the 
predecessors of whom, as well as the eight others, received an image 
from diladua Ach&ryaj but they have few followers, and arc not 
entitled to officiate at the temple. Tlircc other Matanis belong to 
the three Snnuyusis, who arc the Gurus of all the Maduat Brdhmans 
to the eastward of the mountains. The fourteenth Matam belongs 
to the Srwga-giri Svdini These Matams arc large buildings; and, 
considered as houses belonging to Hindus, improved by neither 
Mussulman nor European arts, they arc stately edifices. Somepains 
have even been taken to admit air, as they liavc many windows. 

Apertures indeed “ for the puqiose of intromitting air and light,” 
although scarcely deserving the appellation of windows, are more 
common in the houses of Tulava, than I have any where, else seen 
among the mere natives of Hindust&n. The Matams are designed 
chiefly as storehouses, in which the Sannyasis may. deposit tlie 
produce of their begging till they want it for consumption. Being 
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•too expensive .guests, they very seldom reside 'in one place more 
than a few days. The temples, -as usual, are but poor buildings, and, 
like nlniost all those of Malayala and Tulam, have pent roofs. 
Those here are roofed AV.ith .copper, which .must have cost .much 
■money.; but, being very rudely. wrought, at makes no show. 

Having assembled some of the Cor/i;*, oisComwar', who under 
their chief Hubasldca are said to have- once .been iriiasters of .Z'm/aw, 
I.found,;that they are now all -slaves, .a.nd .have .lost every tradition 
■of their former power. Their .language differs considerably froni 
that of any ether tribe in tfie, peninsula. When their masters choose 
to employ them, they get one meal of victuals, and the men have 
daily one of .rice, and .the women -three quarters of xiHany. 

This is a very good allowance; .but, when the master has no use for 
their labour, they must support themselves as well as they can. 
This they endeavour^to do by making Coii\ or rope from cocotnut 
husks, various .kinds of baskets from and climbing plants, 

.and mud walls. They pick .up the scraps and offals of other people’s 
.meals,, and skin dead oxen, and fhess the hides. They build their 
huts near towns or viLla,ges. Their dress is very simple, and consists 
in generahof a girdlc, in which they .stick a bunch of grass before, 
and another behind. Some of the men have a fragment of cloth 
round their waist ; hut very few of the women ever procure this 
covering. They are not, howeyer, witliout many ornaments of 
beads, and the like; and, even .when possessed of some wealth, do 
.not:alter their rude, dress. Some few of them are permitted to rent 
lands In spite of this/wretched life, they are a good 

looking-people, and therefore probably are abundantly fed. They 
'have no hereditaiy' chiefs, ;and disputes among them are settled by 
assemblies of the people. If-they. .can get; them, they take several 
wives; and the women-are marriageable both ;befor€i and after.pu- 
berty, and during widowhood. -They will .not marry a -woman of 
any other cast; and they are considered of^sor base; an origin, that 
a man of any other cast, who- cohabits with one;of their women, is 
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mCT'itably cxcomnium’catcd, and afterwards not cvenn Corar will 
admit Lis society. The marriages arc indissoluble, aud a woman 
wlio commits adultery is only flogged. Her paramour, if he be a 
CoraVy is fined. The master pays the expense of the marriage feast. 

\V}icn a man dicsi his wives, with all .thcir.Childrcn, return to the 
huts of tlicir.rcspectivc.mothcis and brothers, and belong to their 
masters. Tlicy will-cat the oflals of any other cast, aud can, cat 
beef, carrion, tigers, crows, and other impure tilings; they reject 
however dogs and snakes. Tlicy can lau-fully drink intoxicating 
liquors. They -burn the dead, and seem. to know.notliing of astatc 
of future existence, .nor-do they believe in Faisachi, or evil spirits. 

Their deity is. called liutOy and is ^represented by a stone, which is 
kept in a square surrounded by a M’all. To this stone, in all cases 
of sickness, .they sacrifice fowls, -.or make oflerlngs of fruit or grain, 
and, every, mau oflers his own worship (Puja): so that they have 
no officiating priest, and they acknowledge -the authority of no 
Cui-U. Tlicy follow all the oxen and buflalocs of the village, as so 
much of. the livestock, when these arc driven in procession at a 
great festival which the farmers annually celebrate. 

.12th Febmart /. — I went three cosses tO:£ra/i/«d<.rror<r. The rice Fci». 12 . 
grounds -extend .from. . to the .sea; their extent towards the 
north and south is -not considerable. I soon came to gently 1 rising trj-. 
lulls, . free ofiwoods;. but the, road was. finely slicUcred l)y.av(inues 
of.tlic beautiful, called here Dupada ^/araniy or the 
Tcsin tree. Ipa5sed;fir3t through, /fai^dMa-purtf, which was formerly 
a large place 4 .but during Tippoo't .government jit dias been almost 
intircly .juined. . -I, then crossed a very.M’idq, but shallow river, 
jiaraed,thc>5’urflrn<j. .Its source is from a lakc.or.tank near Carculla; 
but it o'ves . its jnagnjtudc , entirely to. tlie water of the sea. Near 
tlie-,Surar/;o arc many, fine plantations of coco-nut palms, and also 
some rice grounds. JJarcnru is- near ; but for a long 

time, tcven previous. to .the, irruption of -fS’wppo Nayalm, it has been 
ruined. The ifortress .was erecteil -.by llaHrharay first, king of 
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CHAPTER Vijaya-nagara. It still gives its name to the district (Taluc), the 
TaJmldar of which resides at Brahm&-wara. This is a small place 
containing only about 60 houses, but in its neighbourhood there is 
much rice ground. 

I have received much information relative to the produce of the 
rice grounds in this neighbourhood ; partly from Mr. Ravenshaw, 
and partly from the people employed to measure and value the 
district. In the annexed Tables I give some of this information, 
with the measures reduced to the English standards. It must be 
observed, that the Gunta, or chain used by the surveyors, ought 
to have been 33 English feet in length ; but, owing to the rudeness 
of the workmanship, it had stretched to 33 feet 10^ inches : by the 
standard, the acre would be equal to 40 Gicntas ; but, by the actual 
chain, it would be equal to only 37iVo Guntas. I calculate, how- 
ever, by the standard measure. The Mudi, or Moray in use- here, 
is that of the market Mangalore ; but is divided, when speak- 
ing of seed, into 60 Hanks ; and, when speaking of produce, iiito 
40 Hanks; but the produce is in general estimated in rice,- after 
deducting the expense of beating and cleaning. Ic Avould appear 
from all circumstances, that the quantity of seed which is sown on 
the same extent of ground, even of the same kind, differs much. 
Whether this proceed from the natives having found by experience, 
that such or such a field gives most profits when sown Avith a cer- 
tain quantity of seed ; or whether it arises from a want of precision 
and economy that attends all rude states of agriculture, I cannot 
take upon myself to affirm ; but the latter cause seems the most 
probable. The seed is here sown much thinner than in Malabar ; 
which, although a kind of saving that is common in every part of 
India, seems to be very injudicious : the crops in general appear to 
me to be proportionably scanty. Of the gross produce of estates, 
one half is here, as inmost parts of India, considered as a proper 
reward for the labour of the cultivator, and the use of his stock ; 
aud is perhaps sufficient, considering that his cattle pay nothing, 
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tint his other slock is of little or no value, and that the quantity of CHAl>TEtt 
seed is very small. Owing to the present great want of people and 
stock, the cultivators, however, do not in general pay so niuchi 
and, according to the valuation of five villages in this nciglibour- 
hood, 1 find, lliat out of 2043 Ptfgodas, the gross value of their pro- 
duce, the cultivators retain 1235 Pagodas. The share of the govern- 
ment amounts in general to one quarter of the gross produce ; and 
in these villages is G7l Pagodas, of which 37 arc alienated inP/ww, 
or charily lands, as they arc called. What remains to the landlord 
is 82 Pagodas; hut part of their lands arc waste, and the iJnnwwarc 
uomiually higher than what is here stated; so that, apparently, 
some of the landlords, wlio arc supposed to pay these charities, are 
losers by their estates. At present, they are all cultivators; and, 
when the country is rcpcopicd, there can be little doubt, that, 
should * they not encumber themselves with mortgages, tlicy will 
enjoy one touriii of the gross produce of their estates ; for a part 
of the present great share of the cultivators arises from tiic interest 
of money which they have advanced on their farms; and this also 
should be considered as a part of the profits of the landlord. 

13tli February. — I went three cosscs to IlirtUiy, one of the four- Feb. la. 
teen small villages that arc called by the common name of Cotta. 

The whole of this almost is occupied by Brdhmatts, who pretend Co 
he of Parasu llama's colony, although almost llic only language 
spoken by them is that ot Kaniata. Very few of tlicm understand 
the peculiar dialect of Tulara. It must be observed, however, that, 
this country having been long subject to princes residing above 
die G/tetr, all persons of rank speak the language o^Karnata; and 
from having been subject to these princes, and from its having been 
tile place where all intercourse between them and Europeans was 
conducted, the province has got the name of the coast of Canara, a 
corruption of Karnata. In the towns on the sea-coast the Mussul- 
man language is more commonly understood, than in any other part 
of the peninsula that I have visited. 
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The roa.d Srahm&-wara tO' Birtitty for the most part passes 
along a low sandy ridgei on - either side of-whieh- are. extensive 
rice-grounds-; for the Br&hnans^ as- usual, have- appropriated- -to- 
themselves the finest parts of jpMfom The country looks- well for- 
even the greater part of -the sandy height is inclosed^ and- planted^ 
for timber and fewel. Except where- the cattle were forced- to swihr 
over a- very wide river, Mabucullii, the- road was .ebinpal-a-^ 

tively excellent. This river- descends- from the- arid- in- the 
rainy season brings- down a great- body of fi:esh water ; but; where 
the road- crosses, it is at this season quite- salt; The tid'e goes- up- 
from- the sea about three cosses-; and cunoes,dntherainy-season; can 
ascend six- cosses from the mouths The bank& are weU planted with* 


coco-nut trees, which m-Tulava seem-confiried' chiefly to such plaees-. 
Feb. 14 . February . — I went three- cosses-, to where I- en- 

UUtricr'^ * tered the northern division oi Ca7iara, which is under the- manage- 
ment of- Mr. Read; a- young gentleman- brought up in the same 
, school with- Mr. Ravenshaw; I had- not- the good fortune to meet 
with him; but he' was- so obliging- as to- send me very satisfactory 
answers- to the queries- that I proposed in writing; of wbich'I' sTiall* 
Pace of the avail myself in the- following account. ^ The- country between -Hir- 
counu-y. titty- and iSM/efTa-piM’a- resembles- that between Bimhm&-'(vara and 
Birtitty ; onlythere is by the way neither river-nor- coco-nutplan- 
tations ;- and, in proportion, the extent of rice-ground is smaller. 
The whole road- is excellent, and fit for any kind of- carriage; except- 
in oneplace, where, in the descents to a low-narrow valley, stairs 
have been formed; By the natives these are considered' as an ex- 
cellent improvement on a road, although they are very inconvenient 
even for cattle that- are carrying back-loads-. 

Fob. 15. I5th February: — I was detained at Kunda-pura^ as- being theonly 

Kiinda-pura. v.'hero I could' get a supply of necessaries, till I reached 

Nagara : and- also in expectation of meeting a Brah^ian named 
Fiwmppa-Vai^tnica^ ^Pao is said to be the most intelligent person in 
the country concerning its former state. 
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• ■ Kund(t‘pura is situated on the south side of a fiver,, which iu dif- chapteiv 
ferent places, according to*thc villages which jt-passcs,'is called by 
dilTefcut names. • This river is' in general the boundary between 
the nortliern and southern divisions o^Canara; hnV Ktmda-piira is 
under the collector of the northern division. The villages or towns 
on the banks of this river are the places where all the' goods coming 
from, or going to Nagara arc shipped, and landed, i The custmn- 
liousc is at Kunda-pura; but the principal shipping place is farther 
up the river at Bassururu, ■ On the. north side of . the river the 
Sultan had a dock ; but the water on- the bar, even, at spring tides, 
docs not c::cccd Q cubits, or I5i*fcet; Th& river, or rather lake, 
at Ktwda-pura has only one opening into the sea. It is very 'c.x- 
tensive, and the only ferry-boats on it arc wretched canoes. Five 
fresh water rivers come from the hills, and, meeting the tide in this 
lake, intersect the >vhoIe level ground, and form a number of islands. 

I have not seen a more beautiful country than this ; and an old 
fort, situated a little higher up thau- the town, commands one of 
the finest prospects that I ever beheld. Tlic people here seem to 
have no knowledge of any thing that happened before the conquest 
by Sivuppa Nai/aka ; since which it is, that the jilacc has- risen into 
any kind of conscc^ucnce. The origin of its rise was probably a small 
fort built by the Portuguese. Uound ■ this General Mathews drew 
lines, as a defence for his stores, when he went up to Nagara. -These 
were afterwards somewhat strengthened by Tippoo, but were always 
poor defences. Tlic town contains about 250 houses, and is never re- 
membered to have been larger. It is the head quarters of a battalion 
oiBo}nbaj/Sepoi/s,hy the officers of which I was most kindly received. 

Colonel Williamson informed me, that at no great distance there ifa-miau, or 
was a tank of fresh water, in which was a kind- of -fish that -the 
SuUan reserved for his own use, and which by the natives was named 
Jfu^minu, or the flower-fish. It-is a-'Iargc fish, full' of blood, and 
very fat, but is only fit for use when salted. -For-tliis-purpose it is 
excellent, a circumstance very rare with fresh^water-fish; so that 
VoL. III. P 
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CHAPTER the propagating of this species in different parts of the country 
would seem to be an object worthy of . attention. ..My tune would 
Feb. 15 . not admit of seeing any of .thena. taken,, as the fishery cannot be 
■ carried on without some, days. preparatipn. ; ’ ' ,, ,, 

Customs of In the northern parts of Tidma are two casts, called Bacadaru and 
Batiidani, both of whom are slaves; both speak no other language 
daru. than that Kat'mta, and both follow exactly the same customs. 

Each disputes for. a pre-eminence. of rapk, and they will not eat 
nor intermarry . with one another, except in ., certain cases of adul- 
tery, when, a ceremony of pui’ifieation having been undergone, a 
slave of the one cast may marry a female of the other. ^ 

• Although they do not use leaves to cover, their nudities, they 
seem to be poorer and worse looking than the Corar, whom I lately 
' described. Their masters give anjiuajly to each slave, male .or, fe- 
male, one piece of cloth worth a. .Rw/iee,. together with a knife. Each 
family has a house, and 10 Hanks sowing of rice*laud, or about a 
quarter of an acre. At marriages they get one Mudy of rice 
bushel), worth about ^s., and. half a, Bagoda^ or 4^. in money. 
When their master has.no occasion for -their work, they get no 
wages, huthire themselves out as labourei's in the best manner they 
nan; for tlieyhave not rhe resource of 'basket-making, nor of the 
other Jittle arts, which the. Cprar practise. The master is bound, 
however, to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing* of Avant. 
When tliey work for their master, a man gets daily If Many of rice 
to carry home, Avith f a Hany .ready dressed, in all ,2 Ha?n'es, or rather 
more than one-sixteenth of ia bushel ; a woman gets 1^ Hany of 
rice to carry .home, and fHany ready di'essed; and a boy gets 
1 of rice. . ; ' , , . 

These casts have no hereditary chiefs; but quaiwels are amicably 
settled by eight or ten prudent men, whp assemble the parties, and, 
Avith the assistance of a little drink, .discuss the business. They 
never expel any .-one frpm the cast; even Avomen Avho commit for- 
nication Avith strange men are not subjected ^o this disgrace. If 
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the seducer has been a Sudr/j^ or ntan of pure birtl), tlie husband is CHAPTER 
not at all ofTeiulcd at the preference which his wife lias given to a 
superior. If he be a slave, the husband turns her away; but then 
she is taken to wife by her paramour, even though lie be ofa dif- 
ferent cast In order to purify her for this purpose, the paramour 
builds a small hut of straw, and, having put the woman into it, sets 
it on fire. She makes her escape, as fast as she can, to another vil- 
lage, where the same ceremony is again repeated, till she has been 
burned out eight times ; she is then considered as an honest woman. 

The men may lawfully keep several wives, but either party may at 
pleasure give up the connection. Girls after the age of puberty, 
widows, and divorced women, are all allowed to marry. These casts 
can eat goats, sheep, fowls, and fish; but no other kind of animal 
food. They may lawfully intoxicate themselves. None of them 
can read, nor have they any kind of Guru, or priest. In every 
house is a stone representing the PenaUs called Bnta, which, ac- 
cording to i\\(i Brahmans, means a devil, or evil spirit. Two or three 
times a year the family perform worship (Pdj&) to thU stone, by 
oiling it, and covering it with flowers. Fowls arc also sacrifleed to 
Buta, whose worship generally costs the family from two to three 
Pagodas a year ; but the sacrificcs’arc the most expensive part, and 
these the votary cats. It must be observed, that the /Tmdi/s of pure 
descent seldom cat animal food, except such as lias been sacrificed 
to the gods ; a custom that seems to have also prevailed among 
the Grecians, in whose language the same word signifies a 
sacrifice, and an animal whose flesh is fit for eating. When the 
annual worship of Buta is neglected, he is supposed to occasion 
sickness and trouble. Tlie spirits of the dead, both of those who 
have been good or bad, and of those who died naturally or by acci- 
dent, arc supposed to become Pjfsachi, and are troublesome, unless 
a sacrifice is made to Buta, who takes the spirit to himself, and then 
it gives the living no more trouble. 
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; iCth February, — ^I was obliged to set out without seeing Ramuppa 
Varmilul; and, after having crossed the lake, I went three cosses to 
Kira-manbsxcarUy a temple dedicated to Siva. I passed first between 
the sea and a branch of the Kumla-pura lake, and afterwards my 
road led along a rising ground near the sea. I saw many planta- 
tions of coco-nut trees; but, owing to the want of inhabitants, they 
arc very poor. About fifty years ago an epidemic fever raged in 
the country, and carried off a great number of the people. ' A few 
months ago the same complaint again destroyed many. .The natives 
say, that before the third day it resembled a common fever; then 
the patient became deliriou.s, and on the fifth day died. About ten 
years ago a predatory band Marat tahs, under the gominand of 
Balu Row, came this way, destroyed entirely the Jgrarum at Kira- 
manestvara; and the inhabitants, who remained after the epidemic, 
were swept away from all the neighbouring country. 

The quantity of rice ground is small, and a great part of the 
country is covered with low woods, in which are to be seen the 
enclosures of former gardens. The road is good, but is not orna- 
mented with rows of trees, as usual to the southward. The sea-coast,' 
like that between Mangalore and Kunda-pura, is chiefly occupied 
by villages of Brdhmans ; the interiof parts of the country belong 
to Buntar. This is a part of Tulava, but the language of Karnata 
is that in most common use. The water in wells is no where at any 
great depth from the surface. The temple here is a sorry building. 
It had formerly lauds to the yearly value of 100 Pagodas, or of 
about 40 guineas. Last year it received in money an allowance of 
5 Pagodas. . • 

:l'7th February . — ^Earlyin the morning I was joined by the learned 
Brahman Ramuppa Varmiha, who accompanied me to Beiduru, three 
cosses distant. - By the way we crossed three rivers ; the first, called 
t\it Edamavany, IS the - most .considerable ; the second also is not 
fordable, and is called Angara; the third is small; and joins the 
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of Bideruru (Nagara) founded an inn for the accommodation of six 
travelling Br&hmans^ and for this purpose purchased certain lands, 
which are specified in the inscription. 

Ramuppa Varmika says, that his family have been hereditary Ska- 
nabogas, or accomptants of Rtzrcwni district, ever since the time of 
th.Q Belalla Rdyas ; which dynasty, according to him, commenced 
their reign here in the year 637 of Sdlimhanam or A, D. 71-f. 
Ramuppa, however, possesses no revenue accompts previous to the 
conquest of the country by Hari-hara R&yalu, in the year of Sal. 
1258 (A. Z). ISSi). 

Ramuppa has a hook in Sanskrit, called Vidiarayana Sicca ; and 
from thence, and his family papers, he has made out a. Raya Faditti, 
or succession of the Rajas who have governed Tulava. Of this I 
here give a translation, with observations, partly made by himself, 
and partly from what I could collect from inscriptions. Prom these, 
it will appear, that not much dependence can be placed on some 
of his dates. Great difficulty occurs in comparing the native ac- 
counts with those of the Mussulman Avriters, Avho corrupt the Hindu 
names most extravagantly, and hold all knowledge of the infidels 
in so much contempt, that very little can be gathered from Avhat 
they say. 


“ Succession of Rajds.'^ 

‘f The reign of the Yudishtira family commenced on Friday, the 
Sth day of the moon, in the month Chaitra, in Primdi, the 1st of the 
Kali-yugamd^ - 

“ After this, Avas king here.” 

.Then folloAvs a Slokam on liis Putapesheca, Avhich is a ceremony 
somewhat similar to our coronation and anointing. 

“ From Parikshitta Rciya to Nanda Riiya's coronation, there had 
elapsed of the JAali-yugam 1115 years,” B. C. 1984-. 

“ After this, under Nanda Raya and his family, in all nine princes,., 
there passed 200 yeaxsx” 
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AAcr lJur, under ten jirinccs of the Vahaiiicula family, passed CIUItea 
liaycari.*' 

*• After that, under ten princes of the Moviuan y^rcaladd family, * 

-passed 137ycars,‘' 

“ After diat, one }\a^j liad 4J years possession, till tlic 

year of the Kat'f^u^asi 1609,’* Ih C. 149^. 

** After that, in the year I'lcrutu of Uic KalUyusant 1C3I (1). C. 

If7i) A/yuru PdrnjA brought the iirAhnuim from -i/dc/;ay/r<t, or 
Eidtctra, and gave them IBCirdmos or villages. In this iSS years 
were employes!, till Uic year of live K<iti^yu^am 163L** 

** After lliat, ^f^uru /''er/.td possessed tlic kingdom for 10 years,'* 

“ After ilut, Trh^Um KtsdumLs lidj/a, son of ^f^uru Farmd, sat 
on tlic throne of the kingdom for 12 years.** 

After that, from tlic year / rniJlirru/M J/yurw Varmd governed 
\rilh his sou fur 10 years, till l(i(J3 years of \\\^ KalU^ugam had 
elapsed,'* (Ik C. USsV). 

'* After ilut, J/yurw ramu gave Cttduml^a J^di/a't sister in mar- 
riage to ZikiJilUyii at Gtiidanur, and destroyed the Uubiuhlcit family. 

Tills occupied li years.*' 

" After this, the countries of Parasu Jtdina being witliout Brdlf 
r-wnr, Caduiaha TfJyo and Likadittfd brought good UnMtmam^ ;iml 
kept them in the country in the ycarSi/T<y<///, being of the KaVf 
yugatn 1659/* (Ik C. 1413). 

. After this, under twcnly-^nc Jtoniri Codumba ildyar, there 
passed 240 years.*’ 

From an Inscription from JScfkigawi, vlucli has been presented to 
the govemracut of Bengal, it would appear, that a TritUtra Ca- 
dumba was sovereign j>riucc in the year oiSal^ 90 (//. D. I6|^), or • 

1379 years after the time assigned for Tr/wd/rd (xrtoia in this 
Iluya Paditli. 'flicsc princes, howeser, wi'fc probably the same ; 
and in order to make tlic time of the possessions of tlic Drdhmns 
iu Tulaui much more ancient tliau it really is, the succession of 
dynasties has either bccu altered; or a number of families, tliat 
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never existed; have been introduced to fill up the space’ between 
t\\& Cadumba R&yas and the family, of whom many traces 

remain. In the northern parts of Kdrnlita the Cadilmha ^amWy seem 
long to have retained considerable po^yer, as I procured two in- 
scriptiousi' belonging to Ihem, after the time of Trinkrd Cadumba. 
The one is a grant of land to tVie Kudali Swamalii in the reign of 
Purandara Rdya oi'Xht Cadumba family, who governed di Banawcisi 
in the year of Sal. \OA-Si ov A: D. The other is from a temple 

'Vi.etv\Sdbamcrii \n the reign of a Cadumba Raya, and, in tile year of 
Sal. il-30, ov Ay Di 1207-. 'Copies of these inscriptions have been 
deli-vered^'o the"Bengal government. • . . , . • 

■ “ After - t\\d Gadumba Rayas there elapsed, under thirty-twb ^B^sr^z- 
/ifca jRdyaj, 456 years.” 

“ After that, under of the Abhira familyj there passed 1199 
years;” .n; 

“After that, the Monayer family possessed- the kingdom 200 
years;” ' ■ ' " 

“ 3786 years of the had now elapsed; of which the 

particulars are, • - 


3044 years of \hQ Yudishtim era. 

' 1 35 years of the FiiArr^wa era.' ’ * , 

' ' 607 years of cxd Salivahanam. 


\ / ‘37^6 tot^Xyof Kaliryugam,^’ A. Di 6,^^. 

Bddla fa- “ From the year 607 of Salivahanam, Belalla Rdyaru, and- persons 
the same family^ being in all nine princes, governed 209 years. 
Above and below the Ghats they governed 98 years, and below the 
CT//«f.y they continued to govern 111 years more.” 

“ Above the Ghats were the following princes 
“ The'Pflwwjts Aii'agundi possessed the kingdom for 54 years.” 
Who were these Yavanas ? This word properly signifies an- Euro- 
pean ; but as the Hindus speak with great confusion concerning 
the northern arid- western nations, it is often confounded with. the 
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Mdtnchas and 7}/r«, or Arabs aud Tariars all the three terms cilAPTEft 
arc frequently applied to the Mussulmans. Cut tlie Yavams of 
Anagnudi could not be ^russulnians, as tliclr government by this f'^b. 17 . 
account lasted from A. D, 782 till 33C; and there is strong reason 
to believe, that Ramuppa is not essentially mistaken in the time at 
which the Uelalla Udyiis livcih Although he says that tlicy only 
governed S3 years above Oic Ghats, this must not be understood 
literally. Anaguudi, where Vija^a-nagara was afterwards built, was 
probably their first scat of government; aud after their being ex'* 
polled by the Koranjis, according to the' accounts given verbally by 
RamuppM, they retired to lluUy^bcdu, or Gom~bedu, a town situated 
above the Ghats. They governed Tulata by oificcrs called Itdp/ard, 
who resided at Rarcuru, aud were also masters of all tlie southern 
parts of KariitUu. They were of Andratp or Telinga descent, and ^ 

originally of the Jain religion. One of them having been killed by 
the Mussulmans, who tlicn were making prmlatory excursions into 
the Drcce/r, his son removed the scat of government to Tonuru, 
near Stringapaiam ; and soon after this period Tulata seems to have 
withdrasvn its allegiance, instigated perhaps to reheUion by bis 
having thrown aside the religion of his fathers, and adopted that 
taught by R&ma Antija, as I have related In the scvcntli Cliap- 
tcr. After this conversion he resided at Bailurtt; and from an 
inscription there, it would appear, that lie rebuilt the temple of 
Cayshara Yerml there, in the year of Sal. 1039, or A. D. Ills-; 
while, from the inscription No. 13, it would appear, that his son, 

Jloisela Raya, continued to govern in the year of Sal. 

JO 95 , or A. D. 1171. The government of the Ynvanas of Anagimdi, 
and of tlie JJi/idn princes who followed them, must have been con- 
fmed to the northern and eastern parts of the peninsulai for we 
have already seen, that tlie Cadamba Rdyas continued to have pos- 
sessions in tlie north-west of Karnata. 

"After the Yatauas, the Cainpina Rama Rdyas had the kingdom 
30 years.” 

You III. 


Q 
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CHAPTER “ Then Daria Soructa cut off the head of Campim Comora Rama- 
in the year of the Kali-yugam 3951.” (A. D. 

Feb. 17 . “ After that; Boji Raya possessed the kingdom 6S, years; and 

tinder nine princes of his family were passed 145 years. Total of 
the reigns of the ten princes of this family 2J3 years.” (A. D. 10d-|-). 

After that, under eighteen princes of Andray descent, the an- 
cestors of Rratdpa Rudra, there passed 211 years,” 

“ After this, Rratdpa Rudra possessed the kingdom 54 years, till 
the year of the Kali-yugam 4429,” ( A. D. .132|-) “ then the king- 
doms ni Andray were in the possession of the Mlkdia, who, in- 
creasing in power, seized on the dominions of Rratdpa Rudra. They 
took his^ towns, and gained his kingdom, wealth, and umbrella. 
Kings of Fi- Then and both the Bundai'a Cavilas^’ (^gn?vcA& oi Ahe. 

*%vho ro^^on’ treasury) “ of Rratdpa Rudra, came to Sri Majid Vidydranya Mahd 
&i)ami'\ (who according to Ramuppa yf^s Guru to the late king, 
and .the eleventh successor of Sankara Achdrya on the throne of 
Sringa-giri) , “ and solicited his favour. The Mahd Swdmi visited 
God, and acted according to his orders. He built Vijaya-na- 
gara c\tyA(Rattana). “ In. seven years the whole city was fully 
built. In the year being 1258 of , the era oi Salivahanam” 

(A. D. 133-f), “in the 7th day of the moon in Vaisdkha,hA^g Wed- ' 
nesday, under the constellation Mocca, in Abijun Muliurta'\(Mu- 
hurta is a division of the day containing Sf Hindu hovirs), “ and in 
Singhci Laghana” ( Laghana is a space of time equal to 4- a Rahar, or 
4 of a natural day), “ he took both Hucca and Buca, the guards of 
the treasury of Rratdpa Rudra. To the man Hucca he gave Rutta- 
•ouncutty^’ (a ceremony like our coronation), “ and gave him the 
name of Hari-hara Rdyaru. The whole kingdom Avas given to him 
in the year of the Kali-yugam A or A. D. 133-f-. 

There is reason to believe, that in the reigns of Rratdpa Rudra 
and his ancestors the seat of government Avas Woragulla (JVarancul 
of the Mussulmans), the chief place in Andray or Telingana. Iii" 
many accounts, the last of the family is Woragulla Rratdpa' 
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He probably govcrncil TcVingaua, or the country of warriors, CHAPTEK 
ami tlic northern parts Kam6ta which were not subject to the 
JielaUa family. We learn from Scot's translation o£ Fenslila's liis- ‘f* 
tory of the ZJeewn, that in the year \309 Jla ad Dieit, Mussulman 
king of D/ic/y, scut ilfallck A^cifi to invade TcUngana, and obliged 
Ladder Deo, of //'armjci//, to become tributary. In 1310 Mailek 
Au/5 advanced into Carnatic, and took Rdju BcUaiil Deo prisoner; 
and in ISIS he again over-run these countries, and obliged 
and Carnatic to become tributary to the throne of Dhelif. Tins 
chronology agrees very well with that of the lUya Paditti, which 
makes the final overthrow of the kingdoms of Andray hy the M16- 
chas to have happened in 1327, or 13 years after tins last expe- 
dition of ^^aUek Kaib, who had then rendered tlicm tributary. It 
must be observed, that the UelaUa family still continued to be in 
1312 the principal rulers in Karn&Ur; but the Raya Paditti con- 
siders them also as of Andray, as they originally came from that 
country. It Is true, that Pratupa iludra is not mentioned by Fe* 
riihta, by whom the Rtijd of JFarancul is called Ladder Deo; but 
for this we may account, ciciicr from the sovereign contempt in 
whicli these iufidel princes were held by tlic Mussulmans, who 
rarely gave themselves the trouble to inquire about their true 
names or customs ; or Ladder Deo may be a corruption of some of 
the numerous titles, which, like all Hindus of his rank, tins prince 
assumed. 

Soon after tills, we Icam from Ferithta, that the government of 
Dhely declined into the usual debility of an Indian dynasty tliat 
has been established for any length of time; and many chiefs de- 
clared themselves independent of the king’s autliority. Among 
these, the most remarkable was the founder of a dynasty, who go- 
verned the Mussulman conquests in the Deccan, and who were 
called the R/umhiec Sultans. This enterprising man, in the year 
1347, was able to throw off all appearance of submission, and as-- 
sumed at Beder all the insignia of sovereign authority. He was of 
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CHAPTER course obliged to manage Avith discretion the neighbouring Hindus; 

Hiicca and Buca, two of the principal officers of Pratapa Rudra, 

Feb. 17. . took this opportunity of establishing a kingdom in the southern 
parts of the countries which formerly belonged to princes of jhi-' 
j/wj/ descent; and to the southern provinces of Pratlipa Rudra^ 
they added those of the latter Belalla Rdpas. Ramuppa says, that 
after the overthrow of their master, these two men. undertook a pil- 
grimage to Rlimkmm'a ; and, while on their way, met the Guru of 
the late king at Humpay, a village on the opposite side pf the river 
from Anag'undi, where afterwards Vijaya-nagai'u was built. Having 
conferred with this mighty Brahman, he retired into a celebrated 
temple of Sim, who is worshipped at Himpax) under the name of 
Vira-paesha. Here the god was consulted ; and the Brdhmaii de- 
‘clarecl, that he was ordered by the deity to crown Huccu, and to 
build the city Vijaya-nagara, or the city of victory. This name the 
Mussulmans coin’upt into Beejamiggur ; and Ferishta gravely tells 
us; that it derives its name ixom^Beeja, a Hindu prince; and that 
it had been founded by the family who governed it in 1365, about 
700 years previous to that time. Of his judgment in antiquities 
an opinion may be drawn from his also gravely relating, that Deccan 
(that is the south country) derives its name from Deccan, the son 
of Hind,.the son of Ham, the son of Noah. In this author we need 
• not wonder at any corruptions of names ; for he changes the nartie 
of the river on which Vijaya-nagara stands, from Tunga-bhadra, or 
eontractedly Tung’bhadra, into Tummedra; and he corrupts the 
celebrated Vikramdditya into Bickermajeet. 

. The Rdya Padiiti, having detailed the princes who governed the 
country above Xlxe. Ghats, returns to mention those who governed 
the sea-coast, while it was separated, from Karndta .. , 

• “ Here below the Ghats Belalla Raya entered upon the govern- . 
ment in the year Salivahanam 637” ( A, D. “ He and his 

descendants, nine princes; and eleven persons of the same, family, 
from Pratapa Rudra. to Viruppei Wodearu, in all twenty princesj 
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occupied the country for 46l years, till the year of Salkahanam CUAI'ter 
1068," (.LD. IMi). XV. 

N. B. This l^ratupa Hudra is evidently a very different personage Feb. 17 , 
from the prince destroyed by the Mlkhat in 132^. 

'♦Then in tlic intermediate time between the Salkahanam 

1063 , and the year Paradavi 1 175 (A. / *, 1254), for a space of 107 
years, there was no person in the possession of the kingdom. Some 
of the servants of the Jiellala Iluyas strengthened themselves, and 
this inter-r(gnum was pawed in onepersoirs plundering another." 

** In the year of Satkahamim 1175, being Paridavit tlic devils 
(Puta^allu) bruugiit Panda Raya to the government of Baracarn 
kingdom, and gave lilm Puttuxuncutty^ calling him by the name of 
Buta Panda Riy<L He alone possessed tlie kingdom 43 years. Of 
the same family Vlra Pratdpa Udya govcrnctl ly years, and Dka 
Raya 21 y a ‘S. Total three princes 82 years." 

" There lud then passed of the era of 1357 y cats." 

A.Ji. I33|. 

I have already mentioned the probable cause of the overthrow of 
the Bclalla family's authority in Tulava. These servants of the 
king, who strengthened themselves, were according to Jlainuppa 
the ancestors of the Jain ihydr, such as the Chontor, JJjingeir, By- 
ramiPodcars, kc. &c. who have in this journal been often men- 
tioned ; and of the truth of this, I think, there can be little <Ioubt. 

When the king ciiangcd his religion, and assumed the name of 
Vishnu Vardhana Rdya, as I liavc already related, these petty Jain 
Rajas refused to submit to his authority, or to pay any tribute; 

Many idle stories are told conccniing the manner in which the 
Butagallu, or. devils, introduced PnwiAr ami rendered all the 

Jain princes subject to his authority. It would appear, that he came 
from Pundava, the district contiguous to Cape Cpmorin; and lie is 
said to have introduced from thence the singular mode of succession 
that prevails in Tulaza, as well as la Malaydla. The Rhyn Padilli 
then proceeds thus. 
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“ In this manner in the year of Salimhanam 1257, being the year 
Yumy Dha Raya Malta Raya, of the family of Ra^a Randa UOya, 
commanded Baracuru kingdom. In the year Dat’Jiu, by the favour 
of Sri Vidydranya MahdSwam't, the .founder of Vijaya-nagara city, 
and the crowner of Hari-hara Raya, Deva Rdyaru delivered Bdra- 
curu kingdom to Hari-hara Raya. There had then elapsed of the 
ovB. of Salimhanam \9.5S yevtxs. 

“ From the year of Salimhanam 1258, being the year Dhatii, on 
, Wednesday the 7th of the moon, in Vaisdkha, dStov Hari-hara. Raya, 
■were the following Rdyaru” , . ' 

In the original here follows a Slokam, containing the first letter 
of every Raja's name, ds the commencement of a word. It must be 
observed, that each of these princes is spoken of by the title of 
Rdyaru, the Karndtaka plural of Raya. This is the same word with 
the Rylu, orRayalu of tXieTelingas, contracted. by Mussulmans into 
Ryl, and commonly applied exclusiyely to the kings of Vijaya- 
nagara. In -the south, however, every person of very high^ rank, is 
spoken of in the plural number ; and the princes of all the great 
dynasties that have governed Karndta are commonly called Rdyaru 
by its native inhabitants. ", 

“ In this manner Rdyaru princes possessed the kingdom for 
150 years.” . , 


“ Particulars. 

Until the 
rera of 
Sal. . 

■ 

Until the 
year of 
Christ. ' 

15 years 

Hari-hara Raya - - - 

1273 

135^ 

00 

Buca Rdya - - - 

1295 

1371 

31 

Hari-hara Rdya - - - 

1326 

1.40i 

4 

Virapaksha Rdya - - 

1330 

I40i 

1 

Buca Rdya - - 

1331 

140-1- 

7 

Deva Rdya and Rdina Rdya 

1338 

141-i- 

11 

Virapaksha Rdya - - 

1349 

142f 

28 

Ddva Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1377 

145t 

4 

IVLdruppa Rdya - - 

1381 

145-1- 

27 

Rama Rdya and Virapaksha Rdya 

1408 

1484- 
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“ Total thirteen princes governed till the year Cm/i for 150 CHAPTER 
years. It was then of thecraof 1407.” D. I48f. 

Althougli this is detailed with great minuteness, little reliance Feb. 17. 
can be placed on its exactitude. From an inscription, a copy of 
which I presented to the Bengal government, we learn, that Bitca 
RJya was king mSativahauam 1297, D. 137-f, two years after the 
end of his reign according to the H^t/a Paditti. Another inscrip- 
tion, also presented to government, is in the reign of Dha R/iyaj 
and is dated iu the year of Sal. 1332, A» Z). 14^ which agrees with 
the chronology of thc*RJy <2 Paditti, In this last Rama Raya is 
stated to have reigned conjointly with Dtta; but it is evident from 
the inscription, that he Iiad not been admitted to partake in the 
royal dignity for some time after the other’s accession. Another 
inscription, also procured by me, is dated in tijc ycar5W/. 1352, 

A. D. bMr in the reign of PratSpaDcva Raya, son of PijayaRitya, 

This also agrees with the chronology of the Raya Paditti. This 
prince’s father was never sovereign. Another inscription is dated 
in the year of Sal. 1400, A. D. I47t» in the reign of Virapaksha 
Mah& R&yaru. This also agrees with the clironology of the Raya 
Paditti} but that mentions a Rama Raya, as governing along with . 
Virapaksha, which is not countenanced by the inscription. It must, 
however, be observed, that tlvcsc inscriptions seem to be among the 
Hindus, wliat the legends on the coins arc among the Mussulmans ; 
and so long as a nominal king is retained, all inscriptions and le- 
gends arc made in his name ; but the historian or chrouologcrmust 
also mention the person actually possessed of the power of govern- 
ment; and R4mg Raya was perhaps a minister, like the Peshu^a at 
iiic Poonah, who confines his sovereign, the descendant of •S'er^’ee, 
and governs the Marattah states with absolute authority. Tlic 
general agreement between these inscriptions, collected in parts of 
the country very remote from the residence of Ramuppa, confirms 
beyond a doubt bis account of the dynasty of Vtjaya-nayara ; and 
the accounts given of the great antiquity of that city by Ferishta 
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must be looked upon as entirely fabulous. Of tbe actions which 
the princes of this dynasty performed, we have im that author’s 
history of the Deccan several accounts, apparently strongly tinc- 
tured by zeal for the Mussulman doctrines.' Owing to his corrup- 
tions of names, and prolmbly owing to his frequently mistaking the 
general or minister for the sovereign (for is a title applied to 
all Hindus of distinction, as well as to kings) we very seldom can 
reconcile his names with those of the Padiftiy or of inscrip- 
tions. He says, that in the year iS65 Rot; Kishen Ray was king of 
Beejafiuggui'y and his ancestors had possessed the kingdom for 700 
years. This was in the reign of Ruca Raya, son of the founder of 
the dynasty and of the city. From the year 1398 to the year 1420 
Dezoal Roy of Beejanuggur is frequently mentioned. This may have 
been Deva Raya the First, who may have been employed as a ge- 
neral long before his accession in 1408. Deo Roy of Beejanuggur 
is mentioned in 1437 and 1443, and is ho doubt Dkva Raya the Se- 
cond, who during these times was sovereign. 

As the tAvo dynasties of the B/iaminee Sultans, and the Rdyarus of 
Vijaya-nag'ara commeneed nearly about the same time, their fall 
also happened at the same period. From Perishta Ave have the fol- 
loAving account of the manner in Avhich the servants of the Hindu 


princes usurped their authority. Hemraje, or as he in one place is 
called Rain Rdje, Avas minister of Beejanuggur. He Avas a man of 
abilities, and gained some advantages over the declining poAver of 
the Bhaminee Sultcins. In order to protract his authority, he poi- 
soned tlie young prince, son of Sheo Roy, and placed on the throne 
a younger bi’other. In making an excursion into the Mussulman 
territories, in the year 1492, he Aras met by Adil Shah, founder of 
the dynasty of Beejapoor (Vijaya~pura) , and defeated. In this en- 
gagement the young Raja was killed, and Hemraje assumed so - e- 
reign power. It must be observed, that Sheo Roy o. manner of 
Avriting Svoa Raya ; and VirapaJssho is one of the names of the god 
Siva. Virapaksha Raya, the last of the thirteen Rdyaru, may therefore 
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be meant hySheoRoi/; and Haiirofe, or Ram Raye, the usurping CHAPTER 
minister, may be the Rdnia Raya mentioned in the Raya Paditti as 
conjoined in authority with J^rupaesha. The dates agree very well. Feb. 17 . 
On his usurping sovereign authority* it is likely, that, as usual in 
India, he assumed some new name, and was called Prouzeuda Raya, 
the name by which the first usurper is known among the Hindus. 

Of these the R6ya Poditti gives the following account. 

“From the yenr J^tsua Vasu oi Satvedhanam 1408 (A.D. 1485), 
the servants (Cadatvaru) of the Rdyaru, being seven men,, pos- 
sessed the kingdom 103 years. 


Tariiculan. 

Till 
year of 
Sal 

Till 
year of 
Christ. 

year% Prouzeuda Rdya - - - 

1420 

149^ 

10 ditto Pira Narasingha Raya 

14S0 

1504 

12 ditto Solva NarasUigha Rdya 

1442 


43 ditto Achuta R6ya, and Krishna Rdya 

1485 

liS-j- 

26' ditto Saddsiva Raya, and Kdma Rbya 

1511 

1584> 


“ Total 7 men and 103 years.” 


Here, in the original, follows a Sl6kam, or Anagram on these 
seven princes. Among asetof usurpers struggling for authority, we 
cannot expect much regularity; and it is hardly possible, that two 
of them could unite exactly at the Same time, reign together for 
43 years, and then die together ; but to a Hindu chronologist such 
difficulties do not present themselves as extraordinary. Several 
of these princes were men of abilities, and Krishna R&yaru was by 
far the greatest Hindu monarch that lias appeared in modern times. 
Of this we need not require a stronger proof, than his living in 
the immediate frontier of the countries whose history Ferishta is 
writing, and yet his never being mentioned by that author. In his 
reign no victories over the idolaters were to be celebrated ; and it 
would have been unbecoming a Mussulman to disclose the disasters 
of the faithful. ■ 

Vot. III. 


R 
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The account given orally by Rniniqipa of the manner in Avhich 
this country was governed by the kings of Vijupa-nagara is as 
follows, llucca and Buca were of the Curubet cast, the customs of 
which low tribe I have already described. They were of Tclhiga 
c.Ktraetion ; all the ollicers of their court were of the same nation; 
and the remaining Rajas of Amigundi still retain that language. 
"When llucca had assumed the name of Ilari-hara, and became very 
powerful, the Rbju of Tulava made a submission, in .vbpearanec vo- 

. ' y 

iuntary, and did not attempt any resistance. It isfnot known what 
has become of his descendants; but they seem to liave been en- 
tirely deprived of power; and Hari-liara appointed three deputies 
to command the military force, and to collect the revenue from the 
Jain Rajas, and other tributaries. The deputy, who resided at the 
former capital, Barcuru, or Bamciiru, had the title of Raparu; the 
one who governed Mangaliiru was styled JFodcar ; and an inferior 
person governed the small district belonging to Bagxcadt/. These 
otlices were not hereditary. The Jain Rajas were confirmed in the 
hereditary possession of their territories, and were allowed for 
their support certain estates, called Umbti lands, free from revenue. 
They collected the revenues of the other parts of their territories, 
and paid them in to the deputy under whom they lived; and over 
all persons living within their respective territories they possessed 
most ample authority. Each supported a certain number of troops, 
with which in time of war he was bound to assist his liege lord. 
Their common title was Manatana Dbvaru. The Manatana, how- 
ever, were not allowed to exercise any authority over the 32 
Gramas which Cadumba Raya had bestowed on the Brd/mans. The 
revenues of Cotta and Shivuli, two of these, were collected by the 
officers of the deputies. The remaining thirty were under the go- 
vernment of an equal number of Brahmans, Avho held their offices 
by hereditary right. These were called Hegadas, or Baylalas, and 
also enjoyed Umbli lands ; but their jurisdiction was much less 
extensive than that of the Jain Rajas. They could not inflict 
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capital punishment, nor confiscate a man’s property, nor erase his CHAPTER 



It would appear, that before the time Hari-hara no land-tax 
existed in and this country, after its rebellion from the 

BelaiU JRayat, \va3 probably in. a state of anarchy and confusion 
similar to that of Malaj/dia after its division among the captains of 
Chcruman Pcrmal. The settlement and valuation made by Hari- 
hara is said to be still extant, and Ramuppa gives the following 
account of the plan adopted by that prince. Tlic wliole produce 
having been estimated, out of every thirty measures the govern- 
ment took 5, tile Brdhvians got 1^, the gods 1, the proprietors 7^; 
and 15, or one-half, was allowed to the cultivator. The wliole lands 
of the Brdhmant were valued in the same manner as tiic others ; 
but the revenue was remitted on such part of tlicm as was dedi- 
cated to the support of the temples, or of public worship. This 
system of revenue continues to the present day ; only the shares of 
the god aud tlie Brdhiuaiis arc supposed to have been taken by the 
government, who grant annual suras for the support of public wor- 
ship ; and the Umhli lands are now taxed, in the same manner as the 
others. 

Concerning the usurpers of the throne of Vijaya-nagara I col- 
lected from inscriptions, copies of which Ipresenteil to the govern- 
ment of Bengal, the following information. From that which I 
procured at Beidura, it would appear that Jeblla Narasingha Rd^a 
was king in the year of Sal. 1429. This is probably the Vira Nara~ 
singha of the Rdya Padittiy whose reign ended in the following year. 
In another inscription, Achuta Raya Narasingha Raya, and Krishna 
Rdya are mentioned as sovereigns conjunctly. The copyist has 
made the dale 1337, but he evidently ought to have made it U37. 
From this it would appear, that Achuta and Krishna had been con- 
joined with their predecessor, Solva.Narasingha, so early as the 
seventh year of his reign, although the Rdya Padiiti does not make 
theirgovernment commence until his terminated. In an inscription 
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CIIAITKII at this place, of which I have no copy, Krishna Jiaija is mcutionecl 
as'sovereign in the year of .SV//. 1445, ov A. D. 1.52]-. In another 
icb. 17. inscription, Vira Fratapa Achulu Rapa is sovereign in the year of 
Sal. 1452, or A. D. and in another Acliuia Rapa and Krishna 

Rapa arc joint sovereigns in the year of Sal. 1454, or A. D. 1534. 
In another still, Achuia Rapa is mentioned alone in the intermediate 
year 1453. With the long and glorious reign of these two princes 
the fortune of Vijapa-nagara departed. In another inscription at 
Banaxcasi, is mentioned a Vencatadri Deva as sovereign in the year 

Sal. 1474, ov A. D. 1551. This name is not to be found in the 
R(ipa Paditti; and Vencatadri was either some person struggling for 
the supreme authority, or some tributary who had entirely thrown 
off his allegiance. In another inscription Vh'U Fratapa Sadusiva 
Deva Mahd Rapa is mentioned as king in the year of Sal. 1477, or 
A. D. 155.f; and he is again mentioned in another inscription as 
■ king, and as son of Ackuta Rapa. The date to this inscription is 
Sal. 1412; but that is an evident error in the copyist, and it must 
be in the original 1512. This, it is true, according to the Rapa 
Faditti, is one year after the death of his colleague Rama Rapa, and 
the destruction of Vijapa-nagara ; but the representatives of this 
family still exist, and for a long time their rebellious Folpgars con- 
tinued to show an external deference for their dignity, although . 
they refused all submission to their authority. Upon the whole, 
from these two inscriptions it would appear, that although 
and Krishna are mentioned as joint sovereigns, whose reign did 
not terminate till aSIz/. 1485; yet Achuta died earlier, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Sadusiva, so early at least vls Sal. 1477'; but his^ 
name was obscured, by the lustre of his first colleague’s reputation, 
till the death of this celebrated prince. 

Probably owing to the reason which I have before mentioned, 
the account of these princes in Ferishta is extremely imperfect. 
He makes the first usurper to be succeeded by his son Ram Rape, 
against whom three of the Mussulman princes united in 15fi4, and 
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killed liim in the first engagement. After ^yliich the capital city CHAPTER 
\\’as destroyed, and each of the Zemeendars (Polj/gars) assumed in 
his own district an independant power. This account makes the Feb. 17. 
destruction of P'yaj^a-nagara 24 years c.irlicr than the end of the 
reign of Rhm Rd^a according to the R&^a Paditti. WJiich is in 
the riglit, I cannot say; but the matter may probably be decided 
by means of some of the numerous inscriptions that are to be found 
in the country. It docs not appear clear, whether or uot the line 
of IIari‘hara has become extinct, nor whether the present Rdjd of 
Auaguiidi be descended from him, or from one of the usurpers who 
seized on J^ijaya-nagarfl, hut who still continued to govern in the 
name of the royal family, as their servants. 

Uamuppa now lakes leave of the family of the Rdparu, and pro- K6j&t of X*. 
cceds to give an account of one of the chief Polygars, who on the 
decline of ylJaya^llagara assumed indcpcmicnce. 

** Until the year Dhatu of Salivohamm 1510 (A, D. 158-i) SadtUiva 
lldyOi aud Rama Rdya possessed the kingdom, as servants of the 
Rdyaru. In the mean while Saddsiva Rdya gave to Snddsira Gauda, 
son of Basvuppa, the Gauda of Kilidi, a government (Subaytua) in 
Karnataka DSsa, namely Guty, Baracuru, an<l jVangaluru. These 
three towns were given into the possession oi’ Saddsiva Gauda, and 
his name was changed into Saddsiva Rdya Ndyaka, after the name of 
the Rdyaru who gave him the power Saluntra (of governing by a 
deputy), and put it into his possession. From the year Durmuti 
1482 (A. D. 15-J-j), to the year Chitrabanu 1685 (a4. D, 176i), six- 
teen persons, styling themselves Rajas of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government 203 years. Particulars.” 

“ Seven persons governed 77 years, styling themselves servants 
(Cadatvaru) of Vijaya-nagara. Particulars,” 

16 years Saddsiva Ndyaka T began to reign 1482. A. D. 1559. 

9 years his younger hvoi\\cr BhadruppaNdyaka;*' began togovern 
U98. A.D.\57^. 
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“11 years Doda (great) Sunkana Ndyaka^ the son of Sad&sim Na- 
yaka's first wife.” He began to govern‘1507. D. IJSf. 

“ 7 years Chica (little) Sunkana Nctyaka, the son of Sadasim's se- 
cond wife.” He began to reign in 1518, A. D. 159,-f. 

“ 1 year Siduppa Nay aka, son of Chica Sunkana N&y aka.” He began 
to reign in 1525. A. T>. 159-|-. 

“ 22 years Vencaiiippa Nay aka, son of Doda Sunkana Nay aka.” He 
began to govern in 1526, -D. ]59f. : ’ 

“This Vencatuppa's son, Bh'adruppa Nay aka, and his son. Bha^ 
druppa Ndyaka, governed for 23 years nominally as servants of the 
Rayaru, and 12 years as sovereign princes. They began to reign 
in 1548, AD. 162-f. , , 

“In all, as servants of the Rayaru, 7 princes governed 77 years.” 
“After this, from the year Dhatu 155)5 D. 163-|-), till the 
year Chitrabanu 1685 (A.D. 176^), nixij.xi&jds. governed in their 
own name 126 years. Partienj^rs,'/', ' ,, 

<“ The above mentioned Bjhadruppa Nayakas 23 years; but, de- 
ducting 11 years before they governed independently, they reigned 
in their own name 

“ 12 years.” This began in 1559, A. D. l63f. r 

“ 2Q years Sivuppa Ndyaka, son of Chica Sunkana Ndyakad\ He 
began to reign 1571. A.D. 164-I-. , , , 

“ 10 years his eldest son Bhadruppa Ndyaka.” He began to reign 
1593. A. D. I67f. 

“ 5 years Hutso (Mad) Somasikhara Ndyaka^ yonnger son of jSi- 
vuppa Ndyaka.” He began to reign in l603. A. D. I68f. 
“12 Doda Chinna Magi, wife of Somasikhara Ndyaka.^ 


She began 


to govei'n in I6O8. A. D. l68-f. 


“16 years Baswuppa Ndyaka, her adopted son.” He began to reigii 
1620. A.D. 169 ^. , 

“ 26 years Soynasikhai'a Ndyaka, his eldest son.” He began to rei^n 
1636. A. D. 171?. . ' 
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31 years Budi {wise) Bas^uppa Ndyaka, son of Virabhadra, younger CHAPTER 
brother of lie began to govern 1 6(52, .<7. Z). 

17-J-. Feb. 17. 

** 2 years Chinna (little) Basxuppa N/tifaka, adopted son of J^tru 
■ dilagt, widow Bitdi Basxttppad* He began to govern in 
1675 . W. D. 173-}. 

8 years ■SojnasiA'Aflro Napaka, another adopted son of Vtrn Magi." 

He began to govern in 1677. A, D. \7S^. 

In all, ten independent princes of KHidi governed 126 years.” 

Ramuppa says, that Doda Sunkatia Ndyaka rcsignetl his govern- 
ment to his younger brother, and undertook a pilgrimage to Kdsi, 
or Benares, From thence he went to Dhely, where he encountered 
and killed Ancusha Khan, a celebrated prize-nghtcr. On account 
of liis gallantry he received many honours and lands from the king. 

The whole of these lands he gave in charity to the Brdhmans, and 
' returned home, where he lived in retirement, without making any 
attempt to resume Ids authority. His younger brotlier, in return, 
left the government to his nephew. This nephew Vcncaiuppa, and 
his son and grandson, the two Bhadruppa Ndyakas, being weak men, 
and mere cyphers, the whole business of the country was managed 
by their cousin Sivuppa, who acted as Dalavai, or minister. On 
their death without children, he succeeded to the sovereignty as 
lawful heir, and seems to have been the greatest prince of the house. 

It was he who finally reduced the Jain Rajds of Tulava, and added 
to the family dominions tlic whole province of Canara; for, on the 
overthrow of Fijaya-tiagara, the Jain Polygars had assumed inde- 
pendence. His s\icce%%QT,S6}nasikharaj vtas mad, and during the 
paroxysms of his disease committed great enormities. He ripped 
up pregnant women with his own hands, and for the gratification of 
his lust seized every beautiful girl that he met. At length he was 
assassinated by a Brahman named Saumya, who was one of his 
servants.' The rank of the assassin did not save him, and he was 
put to death by the Sivabhactars, who were much .attached to this 
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family of princesj as' being of theii* own sect, and which by this 
murder seems to have become ^xtinct. Doda Chmna Magi^ the 
widow of Somasikhara, assumed the government ; but having no 
children, she adopted Baswuppa, x\xt son of Mar cupa C kitty, a Bani- 
jiga merchant of Bideruru (Bednore), Avhere the seat of government 
then Avas. The male descendants of this adopted son also ended in 
Budi Basrouppa, who left two widows, Chinna Magi, and Vira Magi. 
The latter, although inferior in rank, being a bold woman, put her 
superior in confinement ; and, having adopted a young man named 
Chinna Basrouppa, she governed in his name, and was called Rdnt._ 
The publicity of her amorous intrigues Avas so scandalous, that the 
young R(ijd ventured to remonstrate Avithher concerning this part 
of her conduct. He Avas immediately removed by a violent death, 
and a boy Avas adopted in his stead, and called Somasikhara, Hyder, 
taking advantage of the disgust occasioned by her immoral con- 
duct, subjected to his own authority the dominions of the Simhhac- 
tars of Ikeri, and shut up the Rdni and her adopted sou in the fort 
of Madhu-giri. From thence they Avere taken by the Marattahs, 
but died before the purpose for AA'hich the Marattahs intended them 
could be carried into execution. The Rliya Pa</iV/i.proceeds thus. 

“ In the year Chitrabanu, of Salivahanam ld85 (jI. JD. on 

the 3d of the moon in Maga, on Friday at the 18th hour, the Nabob 
Hyder Aly Khan's troops took possession of Bideruru city ; from 
Avhich time this name Avas lost, and the place Avas called Hyder Na- 
gura. This Hyder AH Khan governed (that is to say the 

dominions of Ikeri) from Chitrubanu, of Salivahanam ld85, till the 
3d of the moon in Paushya of the year Shobacrutu, Salivahanam 1706 
(A.D. 178^), 20years and 11 months.” 

“ From the same year Shobacrutu, till Saturday the last of the 
moon in Chailra, of the year Sidarti, of Sal. 1722 (A. D. l-Hv), 
governed lipp ooSultdn 16 years 3 moiAths, and 28 days. 

“ On iMonday the Amdvdsya in Chaitra, in the same year Sidarty, 
1722, the Company’s forces took possession of Sri Ranga Pat tana," 
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It must be observed, that Saturday ts the real date; but, that CHAPTER 
being an unlucky day, the Brahman changes the day of taking pos- 
session into Monday. In order, however, to show that it was on Feb. 17. 
the same day with the fall of he tells us, that the one event 

happened on tlic last day of the month, and the other on the Am&- 
whicii is the same thing. Such discordances therefore in 
//i«</u.chronology must not be considered by the antiquary as any 
proof of either error or ignorance. 


Voi. III. 


S 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE NORTHERN HARTS OF CANARA, 

CHAPTER I^EBRUARY IStli. — I went four cosses to Batiiculla, which means 
XVI. round tozon. A very steep barren ridge separates Bddurii 

Feb. IS. from a fine level, which is watered by the Combara, a small slowr 
running stream, that in several places is dammed up for the irri- 
gation of the fields. Here was formerly a market (Bazar) named 
Hosso-petta, which General Mathews destroyed. After passing this 
level, I came to a very barren country, but not remarkably hilly. 
It is covered with stunted trees, and intersected by a small rapid 
stream, the Sancada-gonda, and farther on by a narrow cultivated 
valley. Batuculla stands on the north bank of a small river, the 
Sancada-holay, which waters a very beautiful valley surrounded on 
every side by hills, and in an excellent state of cultivation. At the 
public expense eight dams ai'e yearly made in oi'der to vater the 
rice grounds. They are constructed of earth, and are only intended 
to collect the stream in the dry season. In the rains they would 
he of no use, and the violence of the stream would then sweep 
away the strongest Avorks. The dams are repaired between the 
17th of November and the l6th of December, and are carried away 
in the two months which precede the summer solstice. There are 
here many coco-nut gai'dens, and these in the best condition' of 
any that I have seen in Canara. They are Avell inclosed Avith stone 
Avails. Their produce is partly shipped for Mangalore, or Rdja-pura, 

, and partly sent to the country above the Ghats. 

Batiiculla. Batuculla is a large open tOAvn containing 500 houses. It has tAvo 
mosques ; one of Avdiich receives from the Company an allowance of 
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100 Pagodas, and the otlicr halfas much. These places of worship CHAItkh 
arc situated in a quarter of the town inhabited by Mussulmans 
alone. Many of these arc wealthy, and go on commcrcial specula- 
tions to difl'erent parts of the coast; but this is their home, and' 
here they leave their families. In this part of the country there 
arc no Bunlar, nor docs the language of Ttilata extend so far to the 
north. In fact, BatucuUa is properly in a country called . 
and the most common farmers arc a kind of Brdlnnans, named 
llalga after the country, and a low cast of Hindus called Halepccas. 

There arc Iicrc 76 GtuUcs, or temples belonging to tlic followers of 
the Vyasa. Last year the, ofliccrs of revenue, being all Brdhmans, Money levied 
began by their own authority to levy money, under pretcjice of jJ’o^rJofpub* 
applying it to the support of these places of worsliip ; but some of worship, 
them having been Hogged, and dismissed from the service, a stop 
. was put to this dangerous practice, and the priests (Pi'ijiris) must 
content themselves witli voluntary contributions. Major Monro 
does not seem to have thought it necessary to be so liberal to the 
temples, as Major Maclcod and Mr. JIurdis have beeji. I do not 
perceive that his .economy lias been attended with any bad effect; 
and. his conduct, on the whole, seems to have gained the good 
.opinion of every, houest industrious .man that lived under his 
authority. 

• Thinking to obtain some information from the JJ/vi/i/KC/w in a Accouutof 
; place.whcrc they, were so numerous^ I sent for,some of them. They by the Urlh-- 
-.denied having ever been subject to the Jain, and said, that this 
. and four other districts were each governed by an independent 
'.officer, sent immediately from J^^a^araf meaning the capital, above 
, the Ghats; for tlic present Nagara is a name of very recent origin. 

These four territories were Shiraly, Chindasccra,, Garsopa, and Mirzec, 

- and cacli occupied the whole country from the sea to the Ghats. 

. They afterwards confessed, however, that this was only during.the 
: government of the Sivabhactar^ ; and that Baluculla formerly be- 
: longed to Byra Devi, a princess, whose dominions extended 
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almost to Barcuru, which belonged to a Jain Ryd of the name of 
Budarsu. These Brdhmans having told me that at all their temples 
I should find inscriptions, I set out in search of them, and was a 
good deal disappointed to find none at the two chief Gudies; and I 
inquired at several others, but was informed that they had no such 
thing. In the course of my walk I met with two Jain temples of 
the kind called Busticsyljie only remains of sixty-eight that were 
formerly in the place. The one had an inscription dated in the 
yearof A'fit/. 14fi8, A.D. 154t> io the reign, of Kunga-rdya. He is 
not mentioned in the -Rdya but in the inscription is said to 

have been brother’s son oi -Krishna Rdija, hY whom he was probably 
employed as a deputy. The date is toward the end of the time 
assigned by Ramuppa for the reign of Krishna Rdya. At the other 
Busty is an inscription, dated 1479» A. D. 155-|-,' in the reign 
of Sri Vira Saddsvva Rdya. A copy of this has been delivered to 
the Bengal government. From thQ-Pi'ijdi'i of t\i& Busty, one of 
the few Jain now remaining in the place, I obtained the . following 


account. 

All the country betAveen Chrew/ and belonged to a family 

of Jain Rdjds, called by the common name of By rasu Wodears; but 
each had a particular name, several of which xKeRujdri mentioned: ' 
The founder of this family, as Ave have already seen, Avas Jenaditta, - 
a fugitive prince from the north of India. -The last of these JVo- 


having no son^ the greater part of his dominions Avas divided 
among his seven daughters, all of Avhom Avere called jBy7’a jE)ewi,* 
and it is concerning them, that Ferishta has related an absurd fable. 
From these ladies Barcuru Avas taken by a Jain prince, Avhom. the 
Brdhmans esWedi Budarsu. The Byra Deoi of this place built a fort, 
the ruins of Avhich may still be traced. - In her time the tOAvn Avas 
very large. During the Avar conducted by Lord CornAvallis it suf- 
fered much from a plundering band . of but is again 

recovering fast. The Fdjdri shoAved me the ruins of a Busty built 
by one of the Wodears. The workmanship of the pillars and carving 
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h lupcrior to any thin;; that I Iiavc »cctt m luJta, probably ou inj; C/MiTBft 
lo ihc nature of the »to»c, which cuu better lhau the granite in 
corainoa ujc, ami prucn'cs its angle* better than llic common pot- J** 
atone, of which many icmpici arc cunitructcd. The quarry is four 
couc* In Ujc caatuaixl. TIjc none i» uhat Mr. Kiruan calls Sian/e 
In a ilaiy form, anj consIiU of hornblcmlc alatc, with layers of 
white quarts, anti a little fchpariutcfposcil. In some pieces these 
arc occasionally wanting, ami Uic plate* of hurnblcmlc arc con- 
tJcctcAonly by fibtcsuf the same nature crotUng the interstices 
between plate ami plate. lu some place* again, the plate* arc 
waves!, siimcwlul like the layers of Umber ala knot, ami there 
the quarjtity of quarta ami fclijar generally cxccctls that of tl>c 
homhlcnslc. 

wVi the iir«L^.-ncou ctr In ilcu^tng their former ilcpcmiancc on the Dronmibe 
Jaut, and endeavour a* much as pouible to conceal Ujc former 
existence of such odious intidcU; on the other side tljc Jain go 
into the contrary extreme, and deny altogether the dspcnJancc of 
Uicir /h|/<ison the kings of which from many inscrip* 

lions, and oUicr circunutancc*, u quite imlulnublr. Tlie Zlc/oMt 
familyi who, till Ujc time of luAnu f erJar^ Jfaya'i conversion, 
were undoubtedly Jei/r, probably governed their dominions, like 
olljcr /firju prince*, by clucf* payiirg tribute, and bolding their 
land* by military tenure. We havcKco that, wlicn their sovereign 
clanged hit religion, these chief* threw otT Ujcir allegiance, and 
continued in an indcpcndcrtl anarchy, till subjected hy Huta J*ant/j, 
and soon after hy //ari^/iara. The princes of the ilironc of HJaya- 
rwgjnr, alUjough favourer* of the JSrJfutuitu who follow I'yata, did 
rjot venture to dispouas Ujc- Jam JUJat, but employed them as 
their vassals, both in tlic civil and military govcnmicnt of the 
country. When the goveniincnl at rjaya-iiagara became weak 
under Ahdiriew, and fell into utter conlcnipt by the death of JtAma 
Jlu^a, the Jain again asserted their indcpcndcuco ; and in the 
inscriplioa here, dated in the year the ISyra Vevi uo longer 
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acknowledges any superior. It was at this time that Saddsiva iVif- 
yaka of KilUdi obtained a grant of Tulava from the king ; and, 
taking advantage of the weakness of a female reign, he attacked 
the JWi/i Avithout mercy. It must be obs.erved, that the are 
extremely obnoxious to the Sivabhactars, as they altogether deny 
the divinity of isreara; but the Brd/mans who serve as priests 
(Pujuris) in his temples are favourites, although among the 
hhactars the}' are not the order dedicated to the care of religin. 
In this part of the country the princes of Ikeri seem to have almost 
extirpated the but toward the south they met with a more 

obstinate resistance, and made no considerable conquests, there, 
until the government of Sivuppa, who reigned from ld42 till ld70, 
and had the management of public affairs from about the year 1()25. 
Even he was obliged to permit the Jain Rdjds of the south to retaiu 
their authority as his vassals; and until the more vigorous govern- 
ment of Hydar they continued in power. 

February. — Honaxcera being too far distant for two days 
journey with my cattle, I Avent a short stage of one coss jand a half 
to Shiraly. The country, after ascending the little hill above Batu- 
culla, is not steep ; but much of the soil is very poor, in many places 
the Laterite being almost entirely naked. In some other places the 
soil is very good; and, althougli not level, a part of it. has. been 
formed into Betta laud for the cultivation of rice ; Avhich confirms 
the account given by the people of Haryadikd, concerning the.pos- 
sibility of rendering all the hills of Caiiara arable. . In general, 
however, they are considered as not fit for this purpose. At Shiraly 
is a river called Shiraly-tari, Avhich comes from a temple on the 
Ghals that is nvixncd Bhiiiiesxcara. The tide comes up to Shiraly, a 
mile from the sea, and forces the traveller to swim his cattle. The 
banks at the ferry are rather stony; but round the village, there is 
much rice land, and good plantations of coco-nut trees. A great 
quantity of salt is made in the neighbourhood. Shiraly is a poor 
village, with three or four shops. 
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CHAPTER pigeons, whence the European name is probably derived. It Is fre- 
quented also by boats for coral, with which its shores abound ; and 
they likewise supply all the neighbouring continent with quick 
lime. 

To this island many people also go to pray, olfer coco-nuts, and 
sacrifice to a stone pillar called Jetiga, which represents a Buta, or 
male devil. As this spirit is supposed to destroy the boats of those 
Avho neglect him, he is chiefly worshipped by traders and fishermen., 
On the continent there is another pillar called Jetiga; but as this 
devil is less troublesome than the one on the island, he receives 
fewer marks of attention. 

At Beiluru the inhabitants, living in scattered houses unprotected 
by forts, suffered much in the Marattah invasion; and there is not 
remaining above one half of the people that would be requisite to 
cultivate the ground. Owing to this cause, a great part of. the 
coco-nut palms have died. A good tit^e is reckoned to produce 
annually 50 nuts. The rice lands near the sea, contrary to the 
common rule in Malayala, are reckoned more productive than those 
inland ; but-the soil here near the sea is not so sandy as that to the 
south, and the beach is quite firm ; whereas to the south it is very 
heavy. The roads here are in general good ; but that is entirely 
owing to the nature of the countryj no pains having been bestowed 
on them by the natives. Every now and then the traveller comes 
to' a river, hill, or rock totally impracticable for a carriage of any 
kind, and very difficult even for cattle that are carrying back 
loads. x’ 

Febritajy. — I went four cosses to the south side of the Hona- 
wera lake, and encamped in a coco-nut grove close by the ferry, 
which is above a mile wide, and without previous notice it is im- 
possible to procure a conveyance capable of transporting cattle. 
The country from Beiluru to Cassergoda, about two miles from the 
ferry, is one of the most barren that I ever saw. It consists of low 
hills oi Laterite, which extend down to the sea, and are almost 


Tcb. 21. 
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destitute of soil* In tome places a fesr stunted trees may be seen; CHAPTEII 
but in general tlic rock is thinly scattered witli tufts of grass, or of 
tltorny plants. On tlie whole route there arc only two narrow val- Feb. 21. 
lies. In these there arc .a few inhabitants, and a little good rlcc-land. 

On dcKcnding to Cauersoda the traveller enters a plain, which, 

' after having been in the desert, looks well ; but its soil is very 
I>oor, and it wants cultivators, especially to plant coco-nut palms, 
for uhicli it is bestftted. 

Tlie lake is of great c.xtcnt, and, like that at Kunda^puntj con- Lakoori/«>. 
tains many islands, some of which arc cultivated. It reaches almost “‘*'*"‘** 
to the Ghatf, and in the dry season is quite salt; but it receives 

- nuny small streams, which dunng the rainy monsoon become tor- 
' rents, and render the whole fresh. By the natives it is commonly 

- called a river, but lake is a more propcr'tenn. Tim lake abounds 
wills Hsli ; but many more are taken in the sea, and, when salted, 
form a cuoiiderabie article of commerce with the inland country. 

Each fishiug-boat pays annually to government from four to six 
KupceJ, 

Canepa is a district including alt the lands on tiie south side of Cmopt. 

Uic lake, and part- of tliosc on the north. The chief town, of the 
same name, stood at llic extremity of the lake on its south side. 

Tliis is now in ruins, and ouglit to be distinguished from a fort of 
tiie same name above the Gkalt, which is laid down by Major 
llcnnetL 

Ifouaverat or Oimrf, as wo call it, was toUlly demolished by ji 6 iuiucra,or 
Ttppoo after he had recovered it by the treaty of Mangalore. It was 
fonncriy a place of great commerce, and llyder bad established at 
it a dock for building ships of war. In the lake remain the -Nvrccks 
. of some which were sunk by our troops, after the fort was taken by 
assault. Tacrc is now a custom-house at the place, and some poor 
people liavc made ofTcra of rcbuildiug the town if government would 
assist them. Five shops only have been rebuilt, and these are not 
in the situation of Uic former town. Boats now come from Goa and 
Vot. III. T . 
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Raja-pura; and from merchants who live. scattered near the^han k 
of the lake, they purchase rice, pepper, coco-nuts. Betel-nuts, 
fish, &c'. ^ ^ : 

' The piratical boats from the Marattah coast are a great; , impedi- 
ment to commerce ; they hover especially round Pigeon Island, 
and have even the impudence to enter the rivers and inlets of the 
coast. Eight days ago they cut out. from this place two boats ; fif- 
teen days ago one boat from Manlty ; and five days previous to that 
a fourth from Batuculla. • v 

A little way north from the entrance into Honaroerdliihe is Baswa 
Rasa Durga, called by us Fortified Island. Its works were erected 
by Shuppa Ndyaka of Ikeri, and it contains coco-nut palms and 
plantain trees, with abundance of^fresh water. Boats can occa- 
sionally go to it in the south-west monsoon j I imagine that vessels 
might even then find shelter in the channel between , it and the . 
continent. It produces the best quality of Cavi, or reddle, Nvhicli 
is used by the natives for painting their houses. ' 

'All the country, as far as Gaukarna inclusive, is called Haiga, and 
seems formerly to have been under the influence of Rdvana, king 
of Lanca, or Ceylon. Tritchenopoly is said to have been the station 
of his most northern garrison on the eastern side of the peninsula. 
It is probable, that on the west side his dominions extended much 
farther. Although a king governing the Racshasa, or devils, he 
seems to have been a pious Hindu; and four temples, dedicated to 
Sha in Haiga, are said to have been erected by him. Their names 
?ixe Jk[ahabol6swara at Gaukarna; Murodbswara, which I passed yes- 
terday ; ShumMswara, on the south side of the lake; and Dar6swa,ra, 
half a coss from Hulledy-piira. Heialsp built Sujbswara, which is in 
Kankdna. , 

22d February. — I crossed the inlet or lake, and went two cosses 
to Hulledy-pura, where the Tahsildar of Hoyiawera resides. The road 
leads over a plain of rice-ground. The soil is poor, and much 
intersected and spoiled by creeks containing salt-wa^r; this> 
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liowcvcr, miglit be easily cKcluded by dams, llulledy-pura is an ClJAPTElt 
‘ open town containing ‘352 houses, ami is situated cast from a con- 
sidcralilc creek that runs through the plain. Its present i^ame, 
signifying tunncric-town, was given to it by llydcr; for its origi- 
nal appellation, lland^’purat signifying hog-town, was an abomina- 
tion to the Mussulman. 

23d February. — I remained at Jlultedy^pura^ with a view of taking Feb. es. 
an accouht of the agriculture of the country, as an example of that 
which prevails in Ilaiya. Is found most of the cultivators to be 
Brdiwiaus, cunning as foxes, and much alanned concerning my in- 
tentions in questioning them on such subjects. Great reliance, 
therefore,' cannot he placed on what they said, especially as their 
answers were very contradictory. 

Most of the cultivated lands lit Ilaiga arc private property; but Tcnurei. 

• the hills and forests belong to the government. Every man pays a 
certain ShUtu, Caicagada, or land-tax, for the whole of his property 
in cuniuh, and cultivates it in whatever manner he pleases. This 
prevents a traveller from being able to ascertain how far tlic tax is 
' reasonable or oppressive. The proprietors arc called dl/ulugarar, 
and arc chiefly Brahnam. Most of thenv cultivate their lands on 
their own account; but some let a part out to Gaynigaras, or 
renters ; for Gayvi signifies rent. Very few arc encumbered with 
mortgages ; tlic, Brihviaus of Ilaiga, like most Hindus, being in 
many respects good economists. 

Those who keep twenty plouglis arc reckoned very wealthy; men Sizeoffarnw; 
in moderate circumstances have from four to si.x ; but a very great 
number possess only one plough. The Brahmans perform no labour 
with their own hands. One of them says, that he has four ploughs, 
with eight oxen, and keeps four male and four female servants. 

The extra expenses of harvest and weeding amount to 20 Morays 
of rough' rice. He sows 20 il/breys on low land, and '2 Co/ages oit 
hill bad, and has a coco-nut garden containing 200 trees. 
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In the farms of the Brahmans most of the labour is performed by 
slaves. These people get daily 1~ Ilany of rice ; a woman receives 
1 Ilani/. Each gets yearly 2|- Rupees worth of cloth, and they are 
allowed time to build a hut for themselves in the coco-nut garden. 
They have no other allowance, and out of this pittance must support 
their infants and aged people. The woman’s share is nearly 15 
bushels a year, worth rather less than Rupees; to this if we add 
her allowance for clothes, she gets 16^ Rupees a year, equal to 
1/. 165. Sjd. The man’s allowance is 22v bushels, or ^^^Rupees, 
or 2/. 3s. Q^d. 

Wages of free A male free servant, hired by the day, gets 2 Hanks of rice. 

Both work from seven in the morning until five in the evening ; 
but at noon they are allowed half an hour to eat some victuals that 
are dressed in the family as part of their allowance ; and every cast 
can eat the food which a Br&hman has prepared. . . 

The leases granted to tenants (Gaynigaras) are in general for 
from four to ten years. -For each crop of rice they pay, for every 
Moray sown, 2 Morays of rice for land of the first quality; l-~ for 
middling laud ; and 1 Moray of rice for the worst land : out of . 
this the proprietor pays the taxes. The proprietor ought to find 
security for the payment of the land-tax. If he' does not, a revenue 
officer is sent to superintend the harvest, to sell the produce, and 
to deduct the revenue from the proceeds.. This is a miserable 
system, and one of a true Hindustany invention ; as the person sent 
to collect the harvest received an allowance from the farmer; and 
thus one of the idle tatterdemalions that formed part of the clamor 
Tous suite of some great man had for a while the cravings of his 
appetite satisfied. If a man.has given security, and fails in payment, 
on .the third day after the term the security is called upon, and con- 
fined until the revenue is paid. 'The estate is, never sold on account 
of arrears-; and where the crop has failed from bad seasons, or other 
unUyoidable causes, a deduction from the rent is generally allowed. 


Leases, rent, 
and land-tax. 
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Estates that pay OXiPagodat os land-tax, sell for about 100 Pj- CIIAPTER 
TIic same quantity of land may be mortgaged for 50 
The lender gets the u’bolc proilts of tJjc estate for interest ; buti 
whenever tlic borrower pleases to repay the debt, he may resume csukL 
his land. 

Both these circumstances, of estates being saleable, and capable 
of being-let on mortgage, show, that they arc of more value to the 
proprietors than what might be esteemed as an adequate reward for 
the labour and expense of cultivation. This is also evinced by the 
number of disputes that liappen concerning succession. Thcs(^ in 
the hrst instance, arc determined by the TaluUdar, witli the assis- 
tance of a Panchaityi or assembly of respectable neighbours. The 
decision is sent to the collector, who, as Jie sees reason, either con- 
firms it finally, or investigates farther Into the matter. Here a 
man’s sons generally divide the estate equally among them; but 
the eldest manages the whole, aud they live all together. When it 
comes to be divided among a number of cousins, owing to more 
than one brother of a family having children, tl)c estate is commonly 
let, and the rent divided. 

I measured three fields. The first contaiulng square feet, Quaniity of 

was rated in tlic public accompts at sowing, which would 

make tlie seed at the rate of bushels an acre. Tlie next plot 

measured 10, 135 square feet, and was said to sow 8 Hania, which is 
at the rate of bushel an acre. The third plot measured si, 356 
square feet, and was said to require !20 Jlatiies of seed, which is at 
the rate of l,iV^ bushel an acre. These agree so ill, that much 
dcpcndaucccaunotbcplaccdoii the estimate; bur, having no better 
grounds to proceed upon, I must take the average, or bushel 

as tlic seed required for one acre. This is nearly the same quantity 
with that used in the southern parts of jifalabar; but much greater 
than would appear to be llic case in Mr, Uavcnsliaw’s district. 

In this neighbourhood there arc three kinds of rice-ground; Divisions of 
'Mackey, Bylu, and Cam. The first is the higher ground, wliicli 
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CHAPTER gives , only one crop in the year/ The Bylu ground gives either 
two crops of rice, or one of rice and one of pulse. The Caru in the 
Feb. 23. rainy season is so deeply inundated, that it cannot then “he culti- 
vated ; and in ' the dry season gives one crop. : The crop of rice 
produced in the rains is called Catica ; that which grows in the dry . 
season is called AS'z^^g'/ii, - , ■ , - - ' ' 

In the accompanying Table, several particulars, relative to the 
cultivation of rice are detailed. The. rice raised on Mackey ground 
is of a very inferior quality to that raised on the lower fields, and 
is that which is given to slaves and Aay labourers. Its, average, 
price is 12 Pagodas a Corge^ or 21:|: pence a bushel; while that of 
the other is 20 Pagodas a Corge^ or 35 j pence a bushel. 


Quality and 
price of 
different 
rices. 


Table explaining the cultivation of Rice at Hulledy-piira,- 
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Produce after deducting Seed. 

1 

Kiods, 

Soils for which 
each is fitted. 

, 

Crop in 
which 
each is 
sown. 

a 

cr* 

V • 

.SI 

Of one Maray 
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Of one Acre. 


Months cac 
to gr 

Good 

crop. 

Middling 

crop. 

Poor 

crop. 

Good 
crop* . 

Middling 

crop. 

Poor 

crop. 

■ 

liany Sarny 

Mackey - - 

Catica 

2^ 

Morays 

6 

hUrays 
. 4 

Uorays 

2 

Bushels 

J9I 

m 

Bushels 

13.g- 

Bushels 

CocMga - 

Mackey - - 

Catica 

2i 

. 6 

4 

2 



Aria - - 

Bylu - - - 

Catica 

4' 

10 

8 

8 

33 

26 | 

IS-g- 

Hulluga - 

Bylu - - - 

Catica 

5 

10 

8 

8 

33 

261 

13-g- 

CansuSurity 

Bylu and Caru 

Suglii 

4 


9 

9 

39l 

m 

16 -? 

Chiluca 

. 

Bylu and Caru 

Sughi 

4 

' 9 

6 

6 

m 
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OnUachic The only mode of cultivation used here for Afac/rey land is that 
called MoVa, or sprouted-seed. In the month preceding, and that 
following the summer solstice, when the rains commence, the field: 
is ploughed five times in the course of fifteen days, and all the- 
while the water is confined. Before the last ploughing it is ma- 
'nured with dung from the cow-house. After the ploughiugs the 
field is smoothed with the Noli-haligay, or plank drawn by oxen 
(Plate XXII. Fig. 58.). It is then harrowed. .with the Haligay, 
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which is ihc same with the UaUvaxf of Serhigapalam (Plate IV. CHAPTER 
Yig. 9.)J and at the same time roots and weeds arc pulled out by 
the land,' The water is then allowed to run ofl^ and tlic prepared 
seed is sown Uroad-cast. If iit three days any rain fall, the seed is 
lost, and the field uiu.^ l>r sown again. For a mouth the water is 
allowed to run olf as fast as it talU, after which it is confined on the 
rice until the crop is ripe. At the end of one moon and a half the 
weeds arc removed by the hand. 

The straw is cut with the grain. Tliat intended for seed is imme- filanascment 
diatcly thrashed, and dried seven days in the sun. That intended 
for eating is put in heaps for eight days, and defended from the 
rain by tluich. The grain is tlicn either beaten oft* with a stick, or 
trodden by oxen; and for three days is dried in .the sun. Tlie 
whole is preserved in Mora^jt or straw bags, and kept in tlie Itousc, 
till it can be boiled, and cleaned from the husks; for tltc fanner 
here never sells rougli rice (Padd^), All tlic grain that is cut in 
the rainy season is boiled, in order to facilitate tlic separation of the 
husks. 

Tlic Cu/icj crop on iJy/u land is mostly sown sproutcd>sccd : a Cj/iacrop 
very little only is transplanted. Tlie maimer of preparing the seed 
here is, to steep the straw bag containing it in water for an hour 
twice a day. In the intervals it is placed on a ftat stone whicli 
stands in the house, and it is pressed down by another. The large- 
grained seeds rerjuire three days of this treatment, and are sown on 
the fourth day. The small-grained seeds arc steeped two. days, and 
sown on the third. For the Catica crop on JJ^tu land the five 
ploughings arc given at the same season as for that on dt/ackej/ land. 

.^Vfter the fifth ]>loughing the field in the course of five days is ma- 
nured, and ploughctl again twice, .having all tlic while had tlic water 
confined on iL The mud is then smoothed with the rake drawn by 
oxen; the water is let olf, and the prepared seed is sown broad- 
cast. It is managed afterwards c.xactly like the crop on Afackie 
laud; and, as it ripens toward the end of the rainy season, the straw 
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CHAPTER is^in general well preserved. Tlie.rice however, to enaLIe the huski 
to be easily removed, must be always, boiled. 

Feb. 23 . The Sughi crop oh ^t/^w jand is. eutiirely sown sprouter-seed. L 
S'onB^luthe two months followhig, the autumnal equino:^^the field i 
land. ploughed eight times, then- manured . wic^^^/Cnw-bouse dung, am 

. ploughed a ninth time. It is thej? omoothed Mth the rake draw 
by oxen, haying been all the while inundat^,. The water is the 
drawn off by; an instrument named CcMm^^Platc XXV. Fig. 70.] 
which; is wrought by a man . like a. rake. Small furrows are the 
made in the mud, to alio ^v. the water to drain off thoroughly, Avhie 
is done by a small wpoden instrument named Shimla (Plate XXV 
' -Fig. bp.). Inthe month preceding the winter solstice the seed’ j 
sown. Omthe ninth day. a little ; water is given ; and, as the ric 
grows, 'the quantity is, gradually increased. Till the end of the firj 
. :^mohth, the rain Vater in general is not expended ; afterwards, b 
' means of the machine called' Fhfc???, the fields are supplied froi 
small reservoirs and wellsi or still more commonly from rivulets c 
springs, the water of which is raised by dams, and spread over th 
fields. These dams are very simple/ consisting of earth and tb 
branches of trees, with hfew stones intermixed. The goveimmer 
in general is at the exlpensemf making ;the reservoirs and dams. ■ 
Cultivation of In the rainy season the Caru land is co vered with water- to th 
-depth of from .three to six feet; and on that account cannot b 
then cultivated. Afterwards it is cultivated, exactly in the sam 
manner as the £ylu land '^or the Sug/ii crop ; and, although it yield 
only one crop in the year,, the produce is not greater. 

Cultivation of Upon some of- tile land,- where there is not a supply c 

^/iflan^.”” water for two crops of-rice,'a7 crop of some of the dry grains i 
taken in the Sug/ii season. The quantity of se 6 d for all th 
kinds is the same, £ Colagas for a- Aforny ' land, or bushc 

-an acre. ■■ 
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■ Of the grains cultivated, CHAPTER 

XVI. 

Ellu, or SaamuTn prodacea 10 Colagos, or bu^el at\ acre. 

Udu, PhasEolus minimoo R: produces 12 Cotagat, or 1,-^V bushel an acre. ^eb. 23. 

' Hessaru Bitj/ (white) PAasEoluamuxgo, produces 14 Colagas, or 2,^^ bushels an acre. 

Pac/ij? (green) produces lo CW(^ai, or l.-j^ bushel an acre. 

Eor all these, the ground is ploughed five times iii the month 
which precedes the shortest day ; but the Hessaru is sown fifteen 
days later than the Ellu, aud the Udu fifteen days later than the 
Hessaru. Before the last ploughing, tlie field is manured with ashes. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, and covered with the rake drawn by 
oxen. A month after seed time, the weeds are removed by the 
hand. Cattle will eat the straw of all the three pulses, but it is 
reckoned a worse fodder than the straw of rice. 

Sugar-cane is raised oxx Mackey land; but four years must inter- Sugar-case, 
veue between every two crops; and for the first two years after • 
cane, the rice does not thrive.-The kind of cane used here is called 
Sily-cabo, which above the Ghats is called Mara~cabo. Inland they 
cultivate the Cari-cabo^ which above the is called Puttaputty. 

In the month preceding the vernal equinox, the field is dug to th» 
depth of ten inches with the hoe called Ciitarl It is then ploughed 
five times, and smoothed with the rake drawn by oxen. Channels 
for conveying the water are then made, parallel to each other, and 
at the distance of three cubits. They are about nine inches wide, 
as much deep, and raised a little above the surface, the field being 
level. The intermediate beds are formed into ridges perpendicular 
to the channels, and resembling those of a potatoe field when it has 
been horse-hoed. The field is then covered with bushes, grass, dry 
cow-dung, and especially with dried parasitical plants, such as Epi- 
dendra, Limodora, &c. and the whole of these are burned to ashes as 
a manure. On the third day after this the canes intended for plant- 
ing are cut into pieces, each containing three joints, and these are 
soaked in water for two days. Then in each furrow between two 
ridges are placed longitudinally two rows of these cuttings. Each' 
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CHAPTER piece leaves an interval of four inches bet^yeen it and the next piece 
of the same row. The rows are placed near the bottom of the fur- 

feb. 23i. ’ rows, and are slightly covered with earth ; and the furrows are 

then filled with water. All this must be performed before the, nev 
’ year commences at the equinox. Next day the furrows are again 
watered, and this is repeated on the eighth day, and afterwai'ds 
once every four days. Two months after planting* the field is 
weeded, and the ridges ai*e repaired with a small hoe called Halu-, 
catay. The field is then manured with ashes, and with mud taken 
outnf places where water lies deep. After this the waterihg is rCr 
peated once in four days till the commencement of the rainy season^ 
Adien the ridges are thrown down, and new ones formed at the roots 
of each row of canes. In nine months these tipen without farther 
trouble. The water is in general raised,, by the machine, called 
Yatam, from wells in which it is found at the depth of from three 
to twelve feet from the surface. Three men are required to water 
aud cultivate one Moray land, of which 1,-iVo ^^e equal to an acre ; 
but at the time they are so employed the farm requires little other 
work. The canes are very small, being from 2 to cubits long, 
and about the thickness of a man’s thumb. The juice is expressed 
by a mill, which consists of three cylinders moved by a perpetual 
sci’ew. The force is applied to the centre cylinder by two capstan 
bars, wrought by six or eight men ; and the whole machine is ex- 
tremely rude. A Moray land produces 10 Mciimds JagOry, worth 
in all 5 Pagodas. This is at the rate of 4',-j^ hundred- weight an 
acre, w.orth about 2l. 10^. My informants seem to have greatly 
under-rated the quantity of Jagory. 

In the very satisfactory answers which Mr. Read, the. collector,, 
has been so good as to send to my queries, he observes as follows: 
“As the land on which the sugar-cane is reared is all rice-groundy 
its cultivation might be increased to a very considerable extent; 
but not without lessening the quantity of rice, because, the market 
for sugar being neither so extensive nor so profitable, by any means. 
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as tljat for rice, few fanners would be at tbc expense of levelling 
and preparing ground for sugar>cauc only. Tlicy, probably, even 
now plant as much of their grounds with the sugar*canc, as they 
think they can readily sell ; but 1 do not think this cultivation will 
be ever much increased, because the late reduction in the export 
duties on rice, together with the increased demand for that article, 
make its cultivation of still more iiuportaucc to ti>c fanner than it 
was heretofore." 

lu this OrA'Kusi of llulUJif-pura ilicrc arc I t t Mula^arast or pro* 
prictors, whose estates In the revenue aeconipts are said to amount 
to I44d)- A/orjyi sowing, or &Oij^ acres. They have besides, by 
actual enumeration, 74^9 coco<uut palms, and 2C(> .YrreuA young 
and old. Hie Hhutu, or hnd>tax, it 1023 B^hadur^ Vagodar, or 
43 (j4 iCt. lid. 


'riic land eaticil here lietfat or IfatUIa, like tiie Parum of JAr* nftta,QtlilU 
it formed into terraces; but on these rice Is not cultivated. 

The only crops that it produces arc .SesuMUM and (Phatco/ut 
t}dmr,c>J Roxli:). On tliis kind of ground, after the soil has been 
ploughed three times, and manured with aslies, these grains arc 
sown broad'casi in the second month after the summer solstice. 

Hie seed is covered with a hoc callctl ElU-luduli The produce is 
much the same as on //y/u land ; but there arc no means by which 
tlic extent of Ihtut ground can be estimated. 

In the hilly parts of the country, many people of a Marattah c.x* c«iaN n.Ui- 
iractlon use the Cutnri, or Co/u*co</u cultivation. In the tlrstscasou, 
after burning the woods, tlicy sow ibigy (Cyimurut), Tveart^ fCy- 
thutcjyen)t and Ilarula (Riclnut). Next year tlicy have from the 
same ground a croji oi Shamatf ( Panicum riti/Zare Lamarck.]. These 
hills are not private projicriy, and pay no iaiuUtax ; hut those wlio 
sow them pay, for tlic rigiit of cultivation, a poIUtax of half a 
Ptfgodi, or nearly 4/. On account of poverty, many of them .it 
present arc exempted from tliU tax. 
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Feb. 23. 


Implements 
and cattle. 


Manure. 


I could here pi’ocure no satisfactory account of the garden culti- 
vation, and shall not state what was said on the subject ; but shall 
defer describing the gardens of Haiga until another opportunity. 

The only cattle in Haiga are buifaloes and oxen, about an equal 
number of each of which are used in the plough. This implement 
is here of the same form as that in the neighbourhood of Serin-, 
gapatam. In Haiga they have no carts. Many of the cattle are 
imported from the countries adjacent to the Ghats near NagarOi 
and even these are of the poorest kind, nor are they larger than 
those of Malayala or Tulava. In the dry season, although fed with 
hay and straw, they are scarcely able to crawl. In the rainy season 
they grow fat, and strong, on the natural grass of the hills. Work- 
ing o.xen get the powder which separates from rice while it is 
beaten j buffaloes get the cake which is left after squeezing the 
oil from coco-nut kernels. The natives are ignorant that the cake 
which is formed in the same manner from Sesamum seed could be 
given to their cattle. Milk, and butter, ox Ghee, are very dear, 
owing to the small number of cows, and their wretched condition. 

At night the cattle in every part of Haiga are kept in the house, 
where they are daily Avell littered with fresh materials. The litter 
and dung are carefully reserved, as a manure for rice-land ; and the 
manure that is made from each kind of litter is kept in a separate 
dunghill. In the two months preceding, and in that following the 
Avinter solstice, the litter is dry grass, and the manure formed Avith 
it is called Caradada Gobra. Dry leaves of every kind of tree, 
except those that are prickly, and those of the Govay (Goa) or 
Anacardiurn occidentale Lin: are used as litter in the three folloAving 
months, and form a manure Avhich is called Daryghena Gobra. 
During the six remaining months, mostly of Avet Aveather, the fresh 
leaves of trees are used for litter, and make a dung called Hudi 
Gobra, Avhich is esteemed the best. The ashes of the family are 
kept in a separate pit, and ai*e applied to different purposes. The 
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cakes made of cow-Junj; arc little used as fcwcl in tliis partoftlie CIlAPTliJt 

country ; but, to increase the quantity of manure, the women ami 

boys follow llic cattle while at pasture, and pick up the dung. FeL. 23. 

The Ster wciglit at Ilullal^-pura is the same witli tliat of Man- Wdshu. 
gahre. It ought to sveigh Uombaif Hupccs ; but, these being a 
scarce article with the ahopkeepers, in their stead Dubs, ox Duilm, 
arc commonly used, and arc somewhat heavier. 

The ^fannd for the common articles in the 

* market (Bazar)=AO Seen, or 24iVylb. 

The .1/tfi/nd of pepper - - =42 do. or26v^lb. 

o( lUtd-mit - - =45^ do. orCTiVrlb. 

of dry coco*nut kernels =4S do. or 297^3- lb. 
oi Jagory • - =4^ do. or2d,f^lb. 

Tliere are In use Iicrc two kinds of grain measure ; one for the Diyi'mcs* 
farmers, and one for ilic merchants. Tiic basis of the farmer's 
measure is the Ilany, containing 87-; cubical inches. 

2 llania Calaga ... ssDushcI 0,03l6a 
20 Colagats=\ Moray or ^[^ldy for common use =Dushcl 1,632 
HC^Colagaj^l J/oray for silc • • s=sDushcl 1,813C 

15 Cob/ga4z=:l Moray for seed •• - =Rushcl 1,224 

Tile bssia of the mcaaorc hy which aierchasla dcjJ h the S/da of 
32^ cubical indies. 

6 Sidas =:\ Colaga • = Bushel 

20 Colagti4^\ Moray, or =Bushcl 1,-AsVe 
30 Morays Gorge - =Bu5hcl54,7%^ 

Tile market (Bazar) Mudy, or Moray, aQ<l that of the fanners for 
sale, ouglit to be the same; but they dilTcrTT^ parU of a bushel. 

Any c.xact coincidence, however, cannot be expected from the rude 
implements which the IBiidus employ in forming their measures. 

Tlic different quantities that arc called by the same denomination, 
when used for different purposes, seem to have hoen contrived 
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CHAPTER with a view of increasing* the difficulty of the government in 
acquiring a knowledge of the real state of the country. 

Feb. 23 . The common currency here consists of Iko'i, Sultani), and Baha^ 

Moiie). Vuralias, Hoons, or Pagodas; Surat and Madras Rupees, which 

are considered as of equal value, and pass for one quarter of a Pa- 
goda; Silver Fanams, of the same kind as are current in Malabar, 
but here five and a half are only equal to one Rupee; and the Any 
Dudu, or elephant Dubs, coined by Tippoo, ten of which pass for one 
Fanam, Tlie revenue is collected in a much greater variety of 
coins, according to a rate fixed by the collector, which private 
people also have adopted in their dealings; in forming it, therefore^ 
due regard to justice has been observed. 

Commerce. Having assembled the principal traders from the neighbourhood, 
they said, that i,n the government of Hyder the trade of Honaxvera 
. , was very considerable. 

Pepper. The Company had established a factory, where they annually 

procured from above the Ghats about 750 Candies (520 lb.) of pepper, 
and 150 Candies the produce of the low country. The greater part 
of the pepper from above the Ghats was sold directly by Hyder. 
The chief of the factory contracted with individuals for the pro- 
duce of Billighy, and of the low country, and advanced sometimes 
one>half, and at others the whole of the price, whicli varied from 
I \0 to IQO Rupees a. Candy of 520 lb. The merchants again began 
to make advances to the cultivators in the month after the autumnal 
equinox, which is about four months before crop season. These 
advances were always less in amount than what the merchant re- 
ceived from the Company; and the use of the balance, and twa 
Rupees on each Candy, are alleged to have been all the profit which 
he received. The advances were not made to individuals ; but the 
merchant gave a certain sum into the hands of some respectable 
Gauda, or chief of a village, who contracted to deliver a certain 
quantity of pepper at Honaxoera, at two Rupees a Candy less than the 
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Company’s price. Wliat profits these had, the merchants do chapter 

not kuou*. There were no export duties; ami nobody, except the 
Company, exported pepper. Fci,, 23 . 

Uifder sold to the Company the whole of the sandal wood. None Sandal-wood. 
of it is produced below tiiu Ghats; and the quantity then brought 
annually to llonau:cra was from two to three hundred Candies of 
COOlb. 

No cardamoms ever came this way. Cardamoms. 

All the exported from Uonaxera tlic produce of R(fr/-nu/,oc 

the low country between llatucuUa and Mirzee^ and amounted an- 
nually to 1000 Candia q( SG oWi, worth 10,000 (4034/. 19 r. 
ld.)i of this the Company took a consi<Icrab]c quantity, both 
raw and boiled ; and, for wliatcvcr they wanted, they had always 
a preference. 

UI 1 C trade in coco*nuts, both whole, and In tlic state called Copra, Cocckduu. 
or dried kernels, was in the hands of individuals. The value an> 
nually exported was about IQ,000 //u/)cea (1206/. U. ifr/.). Owing 
to the great number of inhabitants, rice was then imported; atpre* 
sent it is the chief article of export. There never were in this 
country' any manufactures. The oppressions of the late Sultan soon 
destroyed die wliolc trade ; and the merchants arc now just begin- 
ning to appear from their lurking-places, or to return from the 
countries to wliich they had fled. The exports at present, besides 
rice, arc a little pepper, lietcl-nut, and coco-nut; which arc pur- 
chased by boats from 6’o/r, liomhay, and Itaja-pura, The Marattah 
'pirates arc. a great obstacle to the inhabitants building boats for the 
exportation of goods. 

The present price of staple articles here is : 


Rice for slaves per Gorge Pagodas - 13 

coarse - - - 15 

fine - - - - 22^ 

Betel-nut boiled, per Candif - 15 
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Bctel-mtt raw per Catid^, Pagodas - j i 

Coco-nut Copra - - 10 

whole per 1000 - - 6' 

Black-pepper, per Candy - - 00 

Jugory of sugar-cane, Maunds 2|- - 1 


24th February. — I went a long journey, called four cosses, and 
encamped on the south side of a river opposite to Mirxec. About 
two cosses from Hullcdy-pura, I came to a town named Cumty. It 
seems to have been formerly a place of some note. Its lanes are 
straight, and fenced with stone walls, and it ha.s many coco-nut 
gardens. Twice it had the misfortune of having Ttppoo's army en- 
camped in its vicinity; and on both occasions it was burned down 
by some of the irregulars. On its south side is a plain, intersected 
by a salt-water creek, which allows much salt to be made. The soil 
of the plain, which extends all the way from Hulledy-pura, is very 
sandy. Fora coss north from Cumty, the ground is high, with very 
little cultivation ; but a great part of it seems to be fit for being 
formed into JSIackcy, or at least into Betta land. Between this and 
the river is a very fine plain, called TIegada, from a small town near 
which I encamped. The low lands here are subject to being inun- 
dated by the swelling of the river, which frequently spoils' the 
Calka crop of rice when the farmers attempt to cultivate it. The 
appearance of the farm-houses at Hegada denotes that the inhabi- 
tants are in a mucli more comfortable situation than is usual in India; 
The river is called Tari-holay, and abounds with fine oysters. At this 
place, Avhich is three cosses from the sea, it is at this season about 
boo yards wide. The tide and salt-water go up about three cosses 
farther. Its northern bank is high, and was formerly occupied by a 
fort and town called Midijay, corrupted by the Mussulmans inta 
Mirzee, Merzee, and Merjaxon. This place suffered much in a siege 
which it stood against JTyefer ; and in the oppressive government 
of his son it was entirely deserted. The river formed the northern 
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lomitlary of the ihaumons of a Jai/t famtly, who, resided at Cumii/, chapteu 
and possessed the country as far south as Houciwcra. 

There being in tins neighbourhootl .many palm gardens, I as- 
scmblcd the cultivators, and obtained from them the following 
account: 

In this part of the country the sandy downs near the sea are not Coco-nuK 
.much esteemed for the cultivation of the eqeo-nut. Here the far- 
•mers prefer the banks of salt-water, inlets; and near these the rising 
•grounds are generally planted,. and. the houses are built in the gar- 
dens. About towns, many gardens arc enclosed with stone walls; 

-in villages, the proprietors arc contented with fences of earth, like 
those in SSlahhar, Once in two years, tlie whole garden is dug, and 
. fresh earth at the same time is spread throughout, by the indus- 
’trious, to the depth of two inches; but lazy people allow only a 
•little to the roots of each tree. The garden gets no other manure^ 

•except some salt to the young seedlings when these arc trans- 
•planted. For six months in the year they must be watered once in 
four days. A young tree, fit for transplanting, costs two Dwis 
(about a penny), and is set in place of an old one which has died ; 

.so that the garden is never suficred to decay. In a good soil, the 
trees when ten years old begin to produce fruit, but in bad soils 
■ they arc much later. Common reckoning says, that a coco-nut 
..palm lives lOO years; but some d.ic.at 20, and many at all intei”- 
mediate ages. At all times plantains and Yams (Dioscorea) are 
'raised in the coco-nut gardens. Rich people never draw juice from 
•tlieir coco-nut trees, except in one year when they are young. For 
•some years before the young palms can bring the fruit to maturity, 
they produce flowers; but, by extracting juice for one year, their 
coming to, perfection is hastened. If any disease happen to the 
.trce,-ricli men, to. give relief to. the sickly plant, do not extract 
juice, as is.usual in some jilaces, but with a sharp iron they bore a 
.hole into tlie pith above the diseased part. .. Poor people, not being 
able to raise money, to pay the wages of their .workmen, give them 

VoL. III. ^ X ' 
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CHAPTER annually a 'certain number of trees for exti'acting juice, with which 
they can procure a daily subsistence. This compels the poor riian, 
Feb. once in four or five years, to take juice from his trees. Besides, 

although this practice soon kills the tree, it gives much more imme- 
diate profit, especially in poor soils. In good soils, the nuts are of 
equal value with the juice; as a good tree in such a situation gives 
on an average, 80 full grown nuts, worth 25 Rupees a thousand ; 
and 100 trees in such a soil, good and bad, young and old, produce 
3000 nuts, which is at the rate of three quarters of a Rupee for each. 
In an indifferent soil the same number of trees produce only 1000 
nuts, which is only at the rate of a quarter of a Rupee for each ; 
but the coco-nut trees, good and bad, produce each b. Rupee worth 
of juice, one-half of which goes to the extractor, and ohe-half is 
clear profit to the proprietor.. One man can colflfect the juice of 
forty trees, and his share of the produce, being 20 Rupees (2/. 0^. 
3fd.), is reckoned a sufficient maintenance for a man, his wife and 
children; for the people who extract the juice of palms are of a 
very low cast. .<; • 

Betel-nut, ov The Betel-nut gardens are cultivated, at a distance from the 
banks of rivers, in the upper ends of narrow vallies, which contain 
jByhi land. The best soil is red, and contains shining particles, 
which lUake to be mica.- This soil is called Cugadala. Next in 
value to this is Gujbiy, which is a black loose earth. The worst 
soil is called Betta, and is a hard earth composed of decayed or 
broken Laterite. The Cagadala is found in the bottoms of the val- 
lies at their upper end, and is watered from a small reservoir, 
whence the water sometimes runs off by sluices, and sometimes is 
raised into the channels by the machine called Yatam. The Gujiny 
is found very lo\v and level, where the hills forming the valley 
begin to recede a l\ttle from each other. In such land the water at 
all seasons of the year ‘stands in the ditches, but is of a quality per- 
nicious to the which must be watered from springs or rivu- 

lets. The Betta land forms the upper parts, of the declivities of the 
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hilU, and must be irrigated, by the hand,'with water drawn from chapter 
wells that are dug in the valley below. The garden must be fenced 
with a wall of stone or mud, on tlie upper side of which a deep Feb. 24. 
drain must be formed to carry off the water, which during the rainy 
season descends from the hills in torrents. In this respect the 
Cagadala requires most trouble, and its watering is more expensive 
than that of the Gnjiny ; yet, owing to its being more productive, 
it is more profitable. Tlic produce of the Bctia land is still smaller 
than that of the Gujiny, and its cultivation is attended with much 
more trouble ; yet it is worth while to plant the whole that is near 
a man's house j for to a certain extent, the family can perform the 
watering without great inconvenience. 

Immediately before the winter solstice, tlie nuts for seed arc cut, 
and are exposed three days to the sun, and tliree nights to tiiedew. 

In tlic mean time, a plot of Cagadala loW is dug for a seed>bed. In 
this the seeds arc placed at four inches distance, and are half im* 
nicrscd in the ground. They are then covered with dung; and, 
that having been covered with straw, they are watered every other 
day until the second month after the vernal equinox. The rainy 
season then commences; and a drain must be dug to prevent the 
water from lying upon the bed. In the first or second month after 
the aufumnaJ cqumox, another piece of ground is hoed, and rn thh 
are placed the nuts which arc then said to be Mola, as they have 
shoots sprouting from them a cubit long. The nuts in this bed arc 
. placed at about the distance of a foot from each other, and are 
buried an inch under ground. Every other day, during the dry 
season, they arc well manured. and watered. In this bed they re- 
main fifteen months ; 'and in the month preceding the winter sol- 
stice, they are manured with dung made from dry grass-litter; 
while in the month following the vernal equinox, the manure, which 
they receive, is that formed of dry -leaves. During the month be- 
fore and the month .after tlie autumnal equinox, the young palms 
ztQ.(Sussi) fit for planting. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 

The garden having been properly ihelosed, and' secured from 
the torrents of the rainy season; and ' tahks> dr cahdls for 

supplying it with water, liaVihg been formed ; thd Gitgffifd/ff-soil is 
levelled into terraces like rice-ground, and formed into bed's sev6ii 
cubits wide. Between every two beds is a dedp channel, to carry 
off the rain water; and in the middle of each is a smdll chanii'^l to 
convey the water that is to refresh the palms'; and which, as it fuiis 
along, a man throws out oh their 'roofs with a that hasfalleh 

from the trees. On each side of the bed is plahtdd a row of the 
Aixcas, distant from each other five cubits, and between eVery tw'^ 
Arecns is set a young plantain tree. The garden is then pAa'nured 
with dung made from fresh leaves, and ever afterwards during the 
dry season it must be watered once in two days.^' For the first four 
years, it must be dug over in the month preceding the autumnal ^ 
equinox, and at three different seasons must be manured with the 
three different kinds of manure. Afterwards, it is rhahured ohce'a 
year only, in the second month after the autumnal equihox ; and 
it is once in two years only that it requires to be dug. The Betel- 
nut is improved by the plantain trees, which keep the eairth cool 
and moist ; and therefore these are always continued, except where 
it is intended to train up the Betel-leaf vme upon the Areca, Avhicli 
is the manner Avherein that plant is here cultivated. .In this 'case, 
in the tenth year, the plantain trees are- removed ; and in the se- 
cond month after midsummer, five cuttings of the Betel-vine^ ed.ch 
containing three joints, are placed round every Betel-palm, while 
one of their ends is buried in the ground. They are then- manured 
Avith the leaves of the Nelli (Phyllanthus emblica). Immediately 
after the autumnal equinox, the ground round the young vines 
must be hoed, and manured Avith dung made from fresh leaves. 
Ever afterwards, it must be manured three times a year. As the 
vines grow, they must be tied up to the palms. In eighteen months 
they begin to produce leaves fit for sale; in the third year they are 
full sized ; two years they continue to give a full crop ; in the 
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ibllowiog year the crop is bad, ami then the vines are lifted, and CHAPTER ■ 

new ones arc planted in their stead. Tiic Betet'palnt, or Jreca, in 

Co^edah soil begin* to ripen fruit in ten years, is in full crop at Feb. 21 . 

fifteen, and continues in perfection for thirty years. They Uicn 

die; and as tJ)C old ones decay, new ones arc planted. £aclj tree 

yields two bunches, which ripen at dificrent times between the 

autumnal equinox and winter solstice. The produccof a hundred 

trees, young and oiil, is reckoned five Maundt of boiled nut, or 

thirty*fivc liaxar Cobras by measure of nuts in the husk, as tlicy 

come from the tree. Tlie five Maundt arc one fourth of a Cand\/t or 

I40ib. The present price of hotted Rr/cAnut is fifteen PogedAs; 

each tree therefore, young and old, produces to the value 

pence, or a hundred trees produce fifteen Rupees. The cultivator* 

boil the BeUt-nut. 

In Gujiuif ground, in order to remove the water off the soil, the 
drain* between the bed* must be one cubit and a lialf deep. It is 
irrigated once in seven days only, from the same sources that supply 
the Bplit ricc<ground. In this soil, plantains and BettUUaJ grow 
in the 'same -manner as in Cagadala gardens. A hundred trees, 
young and old, on Gujiuif ground, arc reckoned to produce four 
Maunds of boiled Betd-nut, worth twelve -Ri/prcr. 

On the Bella land no drains nor channeU arc required ; but 
round the root of every palm. a small bank is formed to confine the 
water, 'which is given once in two day*. In such gardens, plantains, 
but not Beiel-Uaf, arc reared. The trees in this soil do not come 
into full fruit till they arc twenty years of age, and a hundred pro 
ducc only two Mounds a half of boiled nut, worth seven Rupees 
and a half. A man and his wife can manage a garden of 500 trees; 
some of wliicli will grow on Bella, and a proportion on either Caga- 
dala,xir Gujiny, or on both. They require no assistance at crop sea- 
son ; but, unless the keeper be an active man, he will require some 
hclp whcn the garden is hoed. The expense of first planting agar- 
den iscominonly rcckoncd 100 Rupees for every 500 trees; but in 
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level situations it will be much.less, and in steep places much more. 
Some people go to 50 Pagodas for 100 trees, or 2 for each. . 

No value is put upon the future expense, which is merely that of; 
the keeper and his wife, who get ■ 2 : 5 - H<!jr/n‘e5 of coarse rice daily, and 
4: Rupees' a.y ea.T for clothing; that is to ; say, 37^ bushels 'of rice, 
worth Rupees, and 4 Rupees in .money ; or in all 36 Rupees 

Anas [21. \4iS.2d.). It must be observed, however, that after 
the first year the plantains are adequate to the defraying olT this 
expense, which is therefore not charged in the accompt. The far-- 
mer has therefore, on an average, 50 Rupees a year, for an original, 
advance of from one to two hundred ; but out of this must be de- 
ducted the revenue. His profit is much larger where he has a sale, 
for Betel-leaf. . It appears to me, that the gardens, here are formed, 
with more care, and at a greater expense, than in Malabar, where a 
colony of Haiga Brahmans would be highly beneficial. 

25th February. — In the niorning, having crossed the river, I took a. 
circle of about six miles into the country east from Mirzee, in order- 
to see some forests that spontaneously produce black pepper. The, 
whole of the country through which I passed was hilly; but I met 
with several narrow vallies well watered, though not fully culti- 
vated, owing to a want of inhabitants. Many of the hills were so 
barren, steep, and rocky, that I was soon forced to dismount from 
my horse, and proceed on foot. These hills consist entirely of. 
naked Later'ite. Other hills, which were those I sought after, were, 
covered with stately forests. < 

The pepper-plant ( Piper 7iigrum ) seems to grow spontaneously 
on the sides of all. the narrow vallies in the interior o^ Haiga, where, 
the soil is so rich and moist as to produce lofty trees close to each 
other, by which a constant coolness is retained. In such places, 
the pepper-vine runs along the ground and the roots of bushes, and 
propagates itself entirely by striking its roots into the soil, and 
then again sending out new shoots. The natives say, that without 
assistance it cannot ascend a tree; and tliAt, unless it is exposed in 
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such a situation to sun and air, it never produces flowers. In order CliAPTElt 
to procure fruit from a I)ill wiiich spontaneously produces tlie 
pepper-viue, die proprietor cuts all tlie underwood and buslies,'and Feb. 25. 
leaves only the large trees, ami a number of the young ones sufli- 
cient to exclude the violence of sun, but to allow of a free circula- 
tion of air. Four cubits from tree to tree is reckoned d proper 
distance. The ends of tlic vines, which were lying on the ground, 
are then tied up to tlie nearest trees. Any kind of tree answers 
the purpose; hut those of about eight inches or a foot in diameter 
arc preferred, as it is easy to climb such for the purpose of gather- 
ing the pepper. A quantity of leaves are then placed round the 
root of the vine, to rut, and' to serve as a manure. In the course of 
the year the vine, so far as It has been tied, strikes its roots into 
the bark of tlie tree; but the slioots above that, liang down. Twice 
a year afterwards these arc tied up, and strike root, till they spread 
over all the large branches of the tree. In places wlicrc no vines 
have naturally sprung, the owner, after having dug a small spot 
round the tree to loosen the earth, propagates them by planting 
slips near the roots of the trees on which he wislics them to climb. 

Tlic early part of the rainy season is the time proper for this ope- 
ration. In live years, after having been managed in this manner, 
a hill begins to produce fruit, am) in eight years is in full bearing. 

Tiic vines live about thirty years; when others, that arc found 
creeping on the ground in their natural state, arc tied up in their 
stead; or, where these happen to be wanting, shoots or cuttings 
arc planted near the trees. Tlicrc is no difl’erence in the qua- 
lity between the pepper springing spontaneously from the seed, 
and that growing from cuttings; nor is the pepper growing in 
gardens either belter or worse than that growing on a hill, lua- 
naged as I am now describing. These hills producing pepper 
require no trouble, but the tying up of the plants, keeping the 
forest clear of underwood, and collecting the pepper. They arc 
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manured in the following manner. In the month succeeding the 
vernal equinox, a hole three or four inches' above the ground is 
made into the trunk of any very large tree that is situated hear the 
top of the hill. Into this are put some burning coals, and, for an 
hour, a fire is kept up with fresh fewel. After this, the tree williburn 
inwardly for two days, and is then killed. A large insect imme- 
diately takes possession of the trunk, and works its’ nest into the 
wood. In the next rainy season, the whole falls down into a rotten 
dust, which the rain washes away, so as , to disperse it over the face 
of the hill belo w. The crop season commences about the winter 
solstice, and it continues rather more than two months. A , man 
can in one day gather three farmer’s measure, oi’nlmpst 

one peck of the amenta. These are dried three days in -the sun, and 
then are rubbed with the feet on a piece of .smooth ground,, to se- 
parate the grains; which, having been cleared ifrom the husks and 
foot-stalks, are again dried two days in the' sun, ;and tied, up for 
sale in straw bags or Morays. Seventy-five Colagds of iamenta^dLxp 
I’equired to make one iHbray (bushel ,1^) of dry peppei;i 

which weighs 3 Maunds (about 84 lb.) ; so that n man .daily collects 
about 3-H- lb, of dry pepper. These hills were formerly valued ; 
and, according to their extent, each paid as a land-ftax so many 
Maunds of pCpper, the .containing fiO Seers., The, same yal.ua- 

tioii is now continued ; but the Maund is reduced to j40 .and 
converted into money, at the rate of a Pagoda, which is. in favour, of 
the proprietor. Still one half of these hills is waste, owing; to a want 
of hands to cultivate them ; and on that .account three-fourths of 
the revenue are remitted to the proprietors, who are also favoured 
by having all the rice-ground lying among these hills free from 
tax. This has been given them, . bn a , supposition that its produce 
Avas only adequate to feed the people who are employed,, in. culti- 
vating the pepper. 

So far- as lAvent, no Thfl/c giroAvs in these forests ;:but I am toldj that 
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it is procurable fartlier inland. The landlords ( Malugaras) pretend, cHAPTEU 

that all the timber trees arc their property, but that none of them 

arc saleable. Feb. 23. 

The wild nutmeg and Cauta arc very common. As, the nutmegs Kutnw^ 
ripen, the monkies always cat up the outer rind, and mace; so that 
I could not procure one in a perfect state. Tiicy arc collected 
from the ground, after having been peeled by the monkics, and arc 
sold by some poor people to the shopkeepers ; but they have little 
flavour; and the demand for them Is very small. Although tliey 
arc, doubtless, of a distinct species from the nutmeg of Amho^m, 
it Is probable, tint by proper cultivation and manure their quality 
might be greatly improved ; and that, in the situations where tliey 
now grow spontaneously, they mightdre reared as tire supporters 
of the pepper vine; which would produce copiously, and of an ex- 
cellent quality, were the same pains bestowed on it here as Is done im 
the gardens above iheChats, whereby far the best pepper grows. 

The Cosxm belongs to government, and is In general given in IfurutCa$^ 
lease; but at present no, renter can be procured. Its quality also 
snighr, no doubt, be greatly Improved ; and by cutting the shoots, 

-when of a proper size, ami cleaning and rolling up the bark neatly,, 
it might he made equal to the Cauia ofC/ihia, 

On my return from the pepper lulls to AZ/rsee, I passed a very sirara. 
line plantation of Dttel'mt palms, belonging to foMz Br&hmans, and 
containing many tliousand trees. It was placed on the two steep 
sides of a very narrow valley, well supplied witli water from springs. 

Here I observed the first regular Urata since leaving Bali-ghat. 

They consisted of very soft pot-stone, probably impregnated with- 
honiblcndc slate, as they seem to be a continuation of the quarries 
of slaty sicnitc, from which the temples ;)X UatucuUa have been, 
supplied with Slone. I have already noticed the afTiiiity that 
prevails between the hornblende and pot-stone rocks in the domi- 
nions of J^iorc. The strata at this garden arc vertical, and run 
nearly north and south. 

VoL. III. 


Y 
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Having returned to Mirzee, I went, two cosses and'a half to Hi- 
rigutty. Part of the country through which I passed was very barren, 
consisting of low hills covered with stunted trees. The sbil of 
other parts was good, - but, owing to. 'a want of inhabitants, was 
much neglected'. Nearii/wvgei?/?/, there is on the northern side of 
the river a remarkably fine plain. . It does not seem to be well cul- 
tivated, and has suffered lately from the breakingRown of a dam, 
which has permitted. a great part of it to be inundated with salt- 
water. ■ 

At Hirigutty, I Collected several A/ir/ga Brahmans, who were said 
to be. the best informed men concerning the history of the country. 

Shanaboga, or accomptant of the temple of Ddrbswara, -^ro~ 
duced a book called Bahiulunda, they said, was written by a 

certain Subahitta, ox Brahmahy chiefs who will hereafterwards be 
meutio'ued. On the authority of this book t\iQ Shanaboga said, that 
Parasu Rama created Haiga. at the same time that he formed Tti- 
lava VLod. Malay ala, he then also, appointed certain Brahmans to 
inhabit these lands. Tiilava he gave to Mittu Brahmans, and 
Haiga to those called Nagar vcnA Muichy. These people wete not 
true Brahmans ; but they kept possession , of the country till after 
the commencement of the Kali-yugam. The country was then 
seized upon by two casts of: impure origin, the il/bgm/er and the 
Wlialliaru. The former are the fishermen oi Haiga; the latter I 
have had frequent occasion to mention j and, to this tribe iB^Rajh- 
belonged. At length a Sannydsi, who hadwisited the country, in- 
duced. Myuru Verma to invade it. He was king of Banaw&si and 
Gutti in Karnata, cast a Baydar, which is a tribe of Telin- 

gana. His attack was successful, and he conquered Haiga, Tulava, 
and Kanlcdna. He then brought a colony of five thousand true 
B7'd limans from dhichaytra, a city in Telingana, and settled them in 
• Haiga. He brought others of the same origin to Kanluinu and 
Tulava. A thousand of these .Haiga Brdhmans lost cast immediately, 
having omitted the performance of certain prayers (Mantrams) 
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\hi'!iich were necessary to purify the country before they took pos- CHAPTER 
session. The remaining four thousand obtained tl>e whole lands of 
Jfaiga, and continued to enjoy them until Aft/uyu Venna was ubligcd Feb. 35. 
to fly by the son of l/tuiiga^ one of tlic inialUaru, who re* 

covered the dominions of his ancestors. This low fellow seized on 
t!]c lands that had been granted to the four thousand Bt'ihumns^ 
and forced them to retire to Ahlchaytra, He was succeeded by Ids 
son Chanda Sayana^ whose mother, being a dancing girl from the 
.temples of Karnala, had educated turn so as to have a due respect 
for the sacred order. Soon after his accession to power, he invited 
back the Jirafnitaiis ; and, having given up tlic whole of his autho- 
rity to their Ao/io/mV/o, or chief, the author of the book, he made 
all his U'hallkru the slaves of the sacred order. So long as Chanda 
Sayuna lived, he w.as called llajd, and the Subahltla continued to 
govern in his name. On Ids dcatii without children, the Suhahitfa 
was at a loss what to do ; as according to the laws of his cast he 
could not assume the regal title, and as there was no Jhyd under 
whose authority he could act. He therefore invited Saha Krishna 
Vccaram IKodearu of Anagundt 10 take possession of Ifaij^o, which 
had never before been subject to J^aya-nagara. This prince ac- 
cordingly came; but, fir from allowing the Suhahilta to enjoy any 
authority, he imposed a iand-tax.oii the Brahmans, and gave all tlic 
country to a Jain Bolygar, luhiippa JKodcar Jtujd of Garsopa, No 
.date is assigned in the book for these extraordinary events, which 
.nobody but a I/aiga Brahman .can possibly believe. In orrlcr to 
conceal tlic long subjection to the iiifldcl Jain, in which the Bnih- 
inans of,//j»g<i had been compelled .10 .live, they bring down the 
lime of AJyuru Venna to that of the latter princes, or usurpers of 
the tjaior^fi oi Vijaya-vagitra. Many inscriptions render it indubit- 
able, that Ilaiga belonged to the kings of Karnala long before the 
time of Krishna Jtnyalu. Copies of all these, which I now .quote, 
were in the possession of .the very Jtrdiimans wiio gavc.rac tlic forc- 
go)ng account. The tcmplc.at Darcncara has two grants .engraved 
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on copper-plates. The one is dated Sidarti of Sal, 1432, on.;4he 
14th of the moonmBhddrapada, \n the reign of Deva RdyaJVodearu 
Trilochia, &c. &c. This title of king of the three people (Trilocliia) 
is said to be peculiar to the kings of Vijaya-mgara, as is also the- 
.title of king of the three seas. The title of Trilochia seems Avell 
enough applied, as these princes governed the tribes who speak the 
Telinga, Tamitl, and Knrnataca languages. This date apparently 
does not agree well with theRdj/a Paditti; for the last Deva Raya 
which it mentions ended his reign in the year of Sal. 1377. But, 
-as we shall afterwards see, this Deva Rdya miiy have been one of 
•the names of the usurper who reigned in 1422. The other grant on 
icopper is by Solva Krishna Devarasu Wodearu Trilochia, ^c. &c. and 
is dated Sal. 1481, on the loth of Ashcidha, in the year Calayucti. 
This agrees very well with the chronology of Ramuppd. A. third 
grant to the same temple is by Ki'ishia Devarasu WodearuTrilochia, 
&c. See. in the year Vicat'i of tSal. 1462, on the 1st of Kartika. This 
also agrees ndth the chronology oi Ramuppa, Another, in tlie time 
o? Trinetra Solva Nai'asingha Nayaka, king of the three seas, and of 
Ayiagimdi, See. See. is da.ted in Dur mad Sal. 1424, 14th Bhddrapada,. 
Among other strange titles assumed by this prince, he is said to be 
able to pull all other potentates by, the whiskers. In it he com- 
mands Devarasu TVodear, probably the lieutenant of to grant 

such and such lands to the Brahmans. It is clear therefore, that 
before the time of Krishna Rdyaru the kings of Anagundi were 
sovereigns of and that all the lands did not belong to the 

Brdhmans. Another grant, for erecting an inn for travellers, is 
rdated on the .same day and year, and by order of Solva Diva Rdya 
JVodearu, Rdjd of Ndgara (not the present Nagara but Vijaya- 
■nagara), Haiga, Tulava, Kankana, See, See. We; here find, that tho 
second Narasingha of the usurping princes *is sometimes called also 
.Diva ; and the same probably was the case with the first Narasingha, 
which will reconcile the chronology of the first grant with that of ' 
Ramuppa. The inscriptio;n on stone at the temple of in 
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Gcrsopa <lisirict, of which a copy has been presented to the Ucngal CIIAPTEII 
govcmnjcnt. mentions, tljat Jtchuppa IFodcaru Prilani (Jain R/rjd 
oi Garsopa) granted certain lands to that temple by order of Pri- Feb.ej. 
tdpa D^a iWyj I'rUochh, &c. &c. of the family of Ilari-hara, See. See. 
ill f^roM Sai. 1332, on the lOih of J/or^ajfrr/nr. This is J)cta Rdt/a 
Uic First, and agrees very well with the chronology of Ramuppa. 

A very* intelligent lirdhman from Uatuciiila says, that lie had con- Account 
suited a book in the possession of a Jam Ai/wyiu/, winch stated, 
tlut the B^ratn IFodcar family of Carculhi was descended from tlic 
llclalla Rirfiu, the supreme kings of Karmta. The last male of tins 
branch of the family had seven daughters, all called U\/ra Devi. 

\Vhcu tile Rdji died, his country was divided among Ins daughters 
in seven portions; and KrUhia Rdyaru was so gallant, as to remit 
the whole tribute to them, as being ladles. The eldest sister, Doiia 
IJ^ra Devi, lived at Uatuculla. The second sUter married tiic son 
and heir of Itchuppa iFodear of Gartopa, who seems to have been 
the tributary lb]j<i of llaip;a. Tins marriage produced only one 
daughter; and none of her aunts having had children, she united 
again in her person (he sovereignty of all the dominions o^Carculla, 

To these she added ITai^a; and, sluring the weakness of the princes 
oi Jrta^uudi, in the rcigu of the last usurper, she seems to have 
refused all marksof submission (o their authority. She lived some* 
timcsalfrdriopo, and sometimes at DaUtcuUa, until slic was destroyed 
by the Siivabluiciare of Ikeri, who were assisted by an insurrection 
of the Ilat^peau; and who, in conjunction with that low, barbarous 
tribe, almost extenninated the yam of /Aiiga, and the northern 
districts oiTulaxa. There is still a man living at Dharuiastilia, si.^c 
cosses distant from Jamal-dbad, who is named Camant Ilegada, and 
who is looked upon as a descendant in (he male line of the CarcuUa 
family, and legal representative of the Belalla Rdyax, who began to 
govern Kaniata in tlic year of our Lord 684. This man may very 
probably be of the family of the CarcuUa lUjdt; but, in fact, these 
were descended from Jenaditta, a fugitive from the north of India: 
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^ clesirt of flattering the princes of the Jaw? sect, ^yho were th^; 
most powerpoi these Jatter days, probably occasioned the legend, 
Feb, 25 . In the hook of the Sannyasii to trace up their origin to the Belalja 
family. 


* HiriguUy^ which has no market (Bazar), stands nn a fine plain, 
about two iniles from the river; and at some distance, toward the 
east and nOj-th^ h^s rugged barren hills, 

Feb. 26. Sfith F^Wuarii. — I went three cosses to Gaiikarna. There was a 

Appearance .-t/. i. r 

ofthecoun- LmcK Tog, \yhich prevented me from seeing the country; but near 
‘■■y' til® it was a plain, consisting mostly of rice ifie.lds ; many , of 

which, by the breaking down of the bank, had been inundated with 


Gaukarna. 


Account of 
llaiga by the 
lirdhmans of 
Gaukurna. 


salt-water, the western extremity of this plain is a ridge ofdow 
barren hills^ which bend round to the sea, and separate the plain on 
the banks qf ^he river from .that on .which Gaukarm stands, .about 
a coss north the mouth of the river. The plain of Gaukarna 

is well cultiyated, and consists of .rice 'fields intermixed with co.co- 
nut gardeug^ 

‘Gaukarnt^^ or the . cow’s horn, is a place of great note among the 
Brahmans, b wing to a celebrated image of.S/r/z.called Mahabaliszcana^ 
The image jg g^J^| ;ha^yg heen brought from the mountain .Coi/« 
hy Rav ana, king of Lanca. He Avished to .carry it to his. capital;; 
but halving p^j. ^ .do.wn here, the .idol became (fixed in the ;place, 
Avhereit st^^flg j-Q^j-his (lay. The. building, by which the Jdo.l is at 
■present cobeyeh, iis -very mean. Gaukarna .is a scattered (place, 
buried ambjjg,gQgQ_j;jyj; palins ; but enjoys :some commerce, .and 
contains 50 q houses, of .which Brdhznans occvqyy. one half. 

1 assemb^gj thg most .distinguished of these Brahmans, Avho in- 
formed me, that the bookiproduced yesterday by tthe Shanaboga M 
Darbswara jg considered by them as of good authority. That 
every has n. Bahudunda, containing the papers and deeds 

belonging his-office, and Avhich are generally preceded by .suqh 
an account of past times, as the .first person of the .family urho 
enjoyed tl\g office < could obtain. These Bahudundas the Vaidika 
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Briz/wwwj . hold ' in great contempt ; but, as the office of *S7/aKaJ/>^a CHAPTER 
has in numerous instances continued for many generations in the 
same family, I am inclined to think that from this source much 
historical informatioh might be procured. The Brahmans liere are 
all. Smartal, 6f true Panch Dravada extraction, and despise the 
Haiga Br&hnia)is, as being greatly their inferiors, Wlien I inter- 
rogated them concerning the history of the country, they said that 
it was contained iii. a book in their possession, called Seinghadri 
Utracunda, or the sedond volume of Seinghadri, a work composed 
by God 'in the form q( Vydsa, vi\\o wrote- the eighteen 
They suppose, that' this was done long before the creation of this 
part of the world, and therefore look upon all the historical part as 
eritirely prophetical. I found that none of tl)em had ever been at 
pains to. read the book, and they therefore spoke of its contents 
merelj^ from report, or tradition. They say that it brings the his- 
tory of Kerala, Tulava, Haiva (the Sanskrit name for Haiga), and 
Kankana, no lower down than the time of Myuru Ferma's gr^LmUon* 

It is written in the character of .which is' the same with that 
of Malaydlai- and in tlic Sanskrit language. It contains no dates, 
and seems to be, as usual, an' idle rhapsody, in which are foretold 
the great deeds of five princes of one family, who, were to be great 
favourers of a. certain of Br&hmans. Tlicse five princes are 

Trenetra' Cadumba', Ha:manga, Myuru Verma, I/icadita, and Chandar 
Sayana; yihxchl&st Haiga BrdJmans suppose -to have been a 
JVhalliaru. The dominion of these princes extended all over the 
country created by Parasu Rama, from Cape Comorin to Surat. ' In 
all this country, at- the accession of. Myuru Verma, there was no 
true Brahman; but for. eacli division of it- that prince brought a 
colony from Ahkhaytra. I'he iVaOTiwm formed one of these colo- 
nies, all of which have in, some measure lost cast, or at least have , 
been degraded, by a disobedience of the orders of Sankara Achdrya, 

At that time,, tlie R&jd of Ahkhaytra was a Jain; but he favoured, 
the Brahmans who- followed VydsOf his wife’s mother having been 
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.CHAPTER very intimate with one of these persons, and having, educated her 
daughter in a due regard for the sect. Shortly before that time, 

Feb. 26 . this sect had risen into considerable reputation in Andray, by the- 
elfbrts Buta Achdrya, and was. afterwards spread throughout the 
peninsula by the teaching of the three great doctors Sankara, Rama 
Antija, and Madiia. These Smartal Brahmans possessed a grant of 
lands engraved on a plate of copper. It is dL^itCi.Servajittii of Sal. 
1450, in the 20th of Maga, and in .the reign of Krishna Raya, which 
agrees with , the chronology, of Ramuppa. Having been informed 
that there were here many inscriptions on stone, I went out in 
search of them. v 

The large tank is a very fine Avork, and the only structure in the 
place that is worth notice.. Near this, in the yard of a smaU reli- 
gious building called Kam6swara Matam, I found the most ancient 
inscription. The stone on which this is cut is at the top adorned 
Avith emblems, Avhich indicate that its erectors have been Avor- 
shippers of Sim. Much of it is buried under ground ; only thirteen 
lines are at all legible, and parts of these are decayed. First come 
the titles of the sovereign Cadumba Chicraverti. These are quite 
different from those assumed by. the. kings of Vijaya-nagara, which 
are knoAvn by almost every Brahman, and facilitate greatly the 
reading of all the inscriptions that were made during their govern- 
ment. The titles given to. Cadumba Chicraverti seem to be little 
understood. After the titles, and a defacement of half a line, men- 
tion is made of two sons, learned and heroic men, and Rdjdshy the 
favour o? Raj ay a {the goddess, of the earth). Then follow some 
unintelligible Avords. Then the date of the Kali-yugam 120, being 
Vikrama, 15th Maga, there being then an . eclipse of the moon. 

• These two sons gave Dharma (charity), by building Kamdszvara 
Matam, on the west side of the temple of Sankara Nar ay ana, in the 
nzivae oi Sri MahaboUsxvara ', z.'xiA for the performance of 
(worship and charity) in t\\\s Matam, they granted certain grounds, 
then overset, Avithout proprietors, and. become JSaraweri (reverted 
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to the' state) with the water-courscs. housc-stcads, gardens/ 
iielcls, C/iiV/i/'Holds higl) and low, and the. rank formerly thereunto 
appertaining. Here the writing is totally, defaced. It probably 
contained the extent, name, and boundaries of the lands. From 
tlicir liispQsing of lands belonging to the government, it is probable 
that the two sons, mentioned in the. inscription, were sons of the 
king. The first cypher of,thc date is defaced ; but from some frag- 
lueuls of it the UrtjhmaHS think that it must be either a I or a 3 ; 
and from their traditions they are iucHned to think that it is the 
former. CadumLa C/dcraverii is the ancestor of l^crma. This 

date would make him to have rcigncd iS4 years earlier than the 
time assigned for the commencement of his reign by Uamuppa: 
which, I have already said, is probably. much, mote early than the 
reality.' The Sl'iO, supposing that' to be the true reading, would 
make C^duiuta Chiertr^'erti to have been governing. J-19 years before 
the time in which (from an,inscription that I afterwards procured^ 
I found tliat his descendant Trcuctra Cadumba actually reigned. 
X am persuaded, therefore, thatUbis is the proper era of Mynru 
f^enna, ami the introduction of the. from Aldchnytra\ and 
chat the Banchica, Ahhxra^ and J/onaycr: families of Jiamuppa^ arc 

quity of J/ywrw /'^enwr; or that, more probably, tlie. order in the 
succession of tlic dynasties has been altered. -Tilts inscription, 
copied in imitation of tliu'pld c1iaractcr,'has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. The Image of mentioned 

in this inscription, still remains in a small temple, on the cast side 
of the Matain ; and is a strong proof of the' early prevalence of the 
doctrine which the SmarUU now'^tcach,' nanicly, that ^imand T^tshnu 
arc diflerent names for the same god, according to his different 
attributes, as destroyer and preserver of the world. A likeness of 
• it is given in Plate XXIV.; from which it will appear, that, in order 
to show their identity, the same ima;;c has the emblems of botli 
VOL.111.'' Z ' 
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gods. The names do the same; for Sankara is one of the titles of 
ASk’tif, and one of the names 

The next most ahcient’inscription that I found here waS, like, the 
others, in a private house, and exceedingly neglected. It is dated 
Anunda 1297, Friday \st Pdlgima, m the ; reign of Sri Viva 'Bvcd 
Maya, by the favour of the feet of Vinipacsha jD^avu (the Sha: at 
Htimpay opposite to V^aya--nagara.) king of the east, west, and south 
seas. This must be Muca Raya the First, who would therefore 
appear to have reigned at least two years later than the timO" 
assigned for him by Ramuppd. 

Another is dated in »Sh/./ 1308,. and contains a grant • of revenue 
for supporting an inii, by the son of Manrhara Raya; but his name 
is effaced. A copy of this has been delivered to the, Bengalgovern- 
ment. • ■ , : . 

The last that I visited Is dated Stiabanu. Sak 147£, on the 23d of 
Srdvana. In this, Solm Krishna J^evarasu fFadeapi, son of Sedasjm 
Raya, and king of Nagara (Vijaya-nagara), MaiW, Tuluya, Kankam, 
See. grants lands situated in the A^htd-grdjn qf Saskisfy district 
(DesaJ, in Gomy R&yada (principality of G,oa)x Hence it Arid be 
evident, that, while this powerful Hinda prince livedi/the 4# Shah 
Sultans of Vijayurpura were very much confneh it^ their territories 
toward the south-Avest, . 

27th February. — It having been mentioned to m^, that the books 
of the hereditary Shanaboga hexo contained much curious informa- 
tion, I determined to stay a day, and examine them, I found that 
he had a Bahudunda of tAro voluines. The first commenced Arith 
some verses on medi.eine. - Then foUoAved some rule's for the p err 
formanceof the ceremonies of religion. Then came an old list qf 
the names of all the principal traders in They Avere .^f in 

number; but the ants had eaten up the. date. This Avas folloAved by 
an old enumeration of the inhabitant's of Mw^ee district (Tahic), 
then divided into three divisions (Maganas) Gauharna,. Nagara>. 
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and Sdgamhill^, Then came an acc6uut,' without tiatc, of a con- 
tribution wliicit a vagrant JSrd/ttnan had raised for the repairs of a 
tCDiplc. Then came the copy of a grant, originally engraven on 
stone, dated in 14411, the year of Sal. 1441 having past. By this, 
JtutiJuppa IVotkaru, and his son Vyayuppa JFodcaru, having been 
appointed Il/yai of Barcuru by Sri lira Krishna Rdifa on the throne 
of J'yayn-nagurrf, they granted to a certain Brahman the Shistu^ or 
land-tax, arising from ccrtalngrounds, and amounting to the annual 
value of ^5 Pagodas. This year, according to llamuppa^ ■was the 
first of the rcigii of Krishna. Next follows a paper respecting the 
relief granted to a village by a Mussulman governor, under the 
Sultan of J^jarja-pura. Tlicu comes a memorandum, which states 
that dilahabolefxarat the great Pagoda here, possessed lands to the 
value of lilOOO Pagodas a year (4835A 7s> from the time of 

Afatlua Rupa (probably the great doctor of the Bruhmankal Jaws) 
in ilm year of Sal. 13S4> until the 'time of Byro Devi, The niemo- 
rnndum tlicn details all tlic lands, and appropriates tiio manner in 
M'hich the revenue is to be expended. No date accompanies this 
memorandum; but it is looked upon by the Brahmans as afibrding 
the temple a sullicicnt right to the specified lands, and as a clear 
proof tliat the rules for expenditure were prescribed by 3Iadua 
Riga. Next follows a grant of lands to the ancestors oftiic A/ia- 
iiahoga, from MahamundclUxara Krishna Devarasu Wodcaru, king of 
Nagara, Ilaiva, Tulava^ /iVwi/iwtf, &c. in the year of*Sa/. 145il, which 
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also is agreeable to Ramuppas chronology. Then comes a copy of Vaiuaiion ' 
a A/iif/, or valuation, usually called that of Krishna Rdgaru; but havc°^cn° 


tlicrc is nothing in the writing titat shows when or by whom it was 
framed. It extends to the three divisions (Maganas) of Mirzee Rdj/a. 


already mentioned, and includes a fourth named Ilirtitlg. From 
Hiis it would appear, that those people who cultivated Cumri land 
paid 24 Pananis a head. At present they pay 2|- Fanams. Gardens 
then were also taxed, and the government took one half of their 
supposed produce. Thus 1000 coco-nuts' paid 3 Pr7go</<jr. It would 
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CHAPTER appear, that since that time the price of this article has not increased, 
h being the present value of 1000 coco-nuts. This seems 

Peb. 27 . ^0 j-jje a clear proof of the flourishing state of the country when the 

valuation was formed ; as there can be no doubt, that the value of' 
gold has in general decreased greatly since the time of KrisJma, 
owing to the great quantities procured from America.' The differ- , 
ence, therefore, must be made up by the more flourishing state of 
the country, which introduced wealth, and enhanced the price of 
every thing valuable: the present decayed stare of the country,' 
notwithstanding the low value of money, keeps down the price. 
By this valuation the pulse sown as a second crop was taxed. It 
had been a custom for every proprietor' of a garden, at a certain 
festival, to wait on the officers of government, and present them 
with Pagoda. The valuation directs, that they should be ex- 
empted from this trouble, and that the money should be paid at 
the same, time with their land-tax. The rice land paid 3 Pagodas. 
for every Cumhum of produce. The Cumhim is t\i;o-thirds of a 
Gorge, and at present is worth on an average about 12 Pagodas. 
Since that time an additional tax of 3f Fanams has been laid on ' 
each Cumhum. In this manner each estate having been valued, the 
land-tax was fixed on it in cuinulo ; and the same, continues still 
to be taken, -with the addition above mentioned on the rice-lands ; 
but a gi'eat deduction is made on account of lands not occupied.. 
When the valuation was formed, there was no tax on houses, but 
shops paid a duty to the Suncha, or custom-house. 

Chronicle. The second volume of the Shanaboga's register commences with a 
kind of chronicle. Killidi Vencatuppa Nayaka having destroyed 
Pyra Devi, information of the event was sent to Ibrahhn' yJdil Shah 
Padishah, by Sherif tui Mulk, the Vazir residing at Ponday, 0 . place 
near Goa. This'oflicer seems to have commanded in Kankana, after 
the Mussulmans had seized on it, during the decline of the 
of Vijaya-nagara. The Padishah then - ordered all the Havildai's 
(military officers) commanding in Kankana, to join Sherif tin Mulk, 
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and to fight ■with Vtncaiuppa Na^aka, On the 5th of Margasirsha CIIa?TEU 
Sal. 1529, being the year Parabava, they advanced as far as Chin- 
doxcera, where they were entirely defeated. They retreated beyond 
the Jlirzee river, and, having there built a strong fort, tlie river 
continued to be the. boundary between the Sivahhactars and Mus-» 
sulmans.' Next year Sherjf tin Mulk returned to Ponday, leaving an 
officer (Hacildar). in command at Utirzce to collect the revenues, 
and remit them to Ponday. In the course of tliirty-five years, tliere 
were twelve governors (IlavUdars). These were succeeded by 
officers called Jilahal j\locasi, of whom there were ten at HFirzec in 
the course of thirty years. A Tannadar then governed it for eigh- 
teen months. After wliicli Mammud Khan held tlie government for 
a year and a quarter. Ahdal Ilassem IlavUdar then governed twenty- 
one months, another Hatildar nine months, and Murtiza Khan a 
similar length of time. I-Ic was displaced by two Mussulmans, wiio 
rose up, and put him in confinement. These possessed the country 
for eighteen montlis. After this Sftrzcc became subject to the 
Sivabhaclars, and continued to be governed by Karnataca ParpitUks 
till the year Durmutti, fourteen years after Ilyder Iiad reduced 
Bidderuru, now called Ndgara. 

Next follows a valuation (ShistuJ which was made by tlie officers Valuation by 
of Adil Shahj in the Pusly year, or year of the Hejira 1044, and in- 
dudes the five districts, or MahaU, that were subject to P'yaya-pura, 
and were named Ancola^ Ponday^ Cadaxcada (Carwar)^ and 

Sithtcara; and which were probably the part of the dominions of 
Byra Dixi, that fell to the share of the Mussulmans. This is the 
valuation now in use. Hyder imposed no new taxes, but resumed 
one half of the 'charity lands (Enatns); Tippoo seized upon, the' 
remainder. 

I have detailed the contents of these volumes, that a judgment 
• may be formed, of what may.be usually expected in such registers, 
which are very numerous throughout the Peninsula. 

In my evening walk I examined an inscription on stone, It is I^criptlon. 
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dated Sal. 1311, Ist^PIialgun^, and in the re'lgn of Baca R&ya Tri- 
lochia, &c. son of Hari-ham Jcing of Haim, Tulam, Kahkana, 
See. This must he Baca Royrt the First, and his reign must have 
, continued much longer than, is mentioned in the B(^a Baditti. He 
'must also be the same prince mentioned in the inscription, page 
170 (of this Volume), which shows that Hari-hdra was not succeeded 
by his former companion Baca, but that he named his son and heir 
after that friend. ' , ■ 

On my return, I' met with an itinerant image of Hanumanta. He 
was in a palanquin, attended by a Piijari, and many Vaitagis, and 
had tents, flags, Thibet-tails, and all other insignia of honour. He 
was on an expedition to collect tile money that individuals in 
distress had vowed to his master Vencata Ramanya, the idol at Tri- 
pat'hi; and from his style of travelling seemed to have been suc- 
cessful. Many such collectors are constantly travelling about the 
Feninsula. Out of the contributions the Piijdri (priest) defrays all 
the expenses of the pai’ty, and pays the balance into the treasury 
at Tripathi, which is one of the richest that the Hmdus nowpossessi, 
At the temples here dancing girls are kept, which is not done 
any where on the coast toward the south; for in Tulava and JHa-' 
layala many of the finest women are at all times .devoted to the 
service of the •, • 

28th wary. — went three cosses to Ancola. Midway is the 
Gangawali, an inlet of salt water that separates Haiga, or Haiva^ 
from Kankana. Its mouth toward the sea is narrow ; but inwards it 
forms a lake, which. is from one mile to half that extent in width, 

.5 

except at the ferry, where it contracts to four or five hundred 
yards. Boats of a considerable size (Patemars ) can come- overThe 
bar,- and ascend the river for three cosses. Canoes can go three 
cosses farther, to the foot of the Ghats. -The hosits of Haiga CiVe 
the rudest of any that I have ever seen, and no where worse than 
on this river, which possesses no trade; and the country on its .• 
banks, although very beautiful, seems rather barren. , - - 
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s ' Between Gaukarna and the river, the country, consists of low CHAPTER 
hills, separated by rice grounds of very small extent. Where they 
are of- any considerable size, the soil is very sandy. Soon after Feb. 28. 
leaving, the Gangawali I crossed a smaller salt water inlet, which by f^hc^^un- 
bverflovping' it at high water injures a good deal of land. ‘ry* 

“ The salt made in this part of the country, where there are the Salt, 
same natural advantages as at Ooa, is very bad, ond scarcely sale- 
able at any market;^ whereas at Goa vast quantities are mad?, and 
sent not only inland, hut all over the coast. This seems to be an 
object that iherits attention, so soon as the population shall have 
increased beyond what U adequate to cultivate the lands. 

The part* of Kankana through which-I have passed- resembles Appearance 
The quantity of rice-laud is pretty considerable. Most of 
if is \vhat in Malabar would be called Pamin, yet it produces 
annually ^ crop qf rice, and much of it a second crop of pulse. 

Although .this part bf Kankana, which is subject to tlie British 
government, and forms the district (Taluc) of ^Incola, is larger 
than either of the districts into which Haiga is divided, itproduces 
only an annual revenue of 29,000 Pagodas,* while Hanawtra pro- 
duces 51,000, and Kunda~pura yields 50,000. This is not attended 
with any advantage to the inhabitants; for the houses of the pro- • 
prietors and cultivators are greatly inferior in appearance to those 
in Haiga, Tulava, and- J/a/ayc/d. The low revenue is not therefore 
owing to the people being less hurthened, nor is it owing to an infe- 
riority in natural riches, but to a long unsettled state, which has 
occasioned a wonderful devastation. The officers of revenue say, 
that one-third of even the good lands are now waste. This devas- 
tation has been owing* to the constant depredations of Marattah 
chiefs, and robhers of two casts which are called Gomarapeca and 
Hahptca. A Comarapecq chief, named Ghida Gaiioji, or the short 
GG«i^a,• having continued in his usual practices after the conquest 
by the English, Major Monro sent a party of Sepoys, who shot him ; 
ever since which the country has been quiet. 
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, Ancola is a ruinous fort, with a small, market (Bazar) near it. 
Robbers have frequently burned the market; but it is now reco- 
vering, and , contains forty shops. It' is not the custom here for 
the people to live in towns. A few shops are collected in one place ; 
and all the other inhabitants of what is called a village are scattered 
upon' their farms. Most of the people here are of Karnata extrac- 
tion ; and few of Kankana descent remain, except a particular kind 
of Brahmans, who are aU merchants,- as those of Haigaprco all cul- 
tivators. Being originally die&ce'adtd fxoiyx Pansh^^auda,' ox Brah- 
mans of the north ^f Indhl,-^^mt'^^p^~Kankh^a^'^xo:\\o\(^ in great 
contempt 'Dravada Brdhmans\ or division of the south ; one 

of the strongest reasons assigned fjor which is, that they eat fish. ; 

1st iUrtrc/r.— I went five c-jsspfs to Chandya, At two' computed 
cosses from Ancola, I crosi^ed a/tonsiderable 'salt-water inlet called 
Belicarif. The country between is level, but very sandy, and little 
cultivated. The banks /f the Belicary are well planted with coco- 
nut gardens ; and being' broken into many islands and points , are 
very -beautiful. 'At the mouth, although it admits boats of, some 
size (P)^^iari), it is not above two hundred yards wide. Small ' 
boats can ascend two cosses, to where the inlet receives from the 
Ghats a stream of fresh .water. A little north >from its. mouth. is a 
high island, called by the natives Sonaka Guda, which with a high 
promontory, pi'ojecting far to the west,, forms a large bay, in which 
at this season there is scarcely any surf. Here the road for some 
way leads along, the beach. At the head of the bay there is a fine 
plain between the hills. toward the and those forming the 

promontory which projects into the sea. The soil of this plain is 
good, but in many places is spoiled, by the irruption of salt water 
creeks. . Money has this year been advanced to make a! bank, Avhich 
which will be a great improvement. Toward the north the plain 
becomes narrower, and is overgrown Avith trees. Part of this has 
been formerly cultivated ; and, if there Avere inhabitants, the Avhole 
might be rendered productive, Farther north the valley opens 
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again into a fine plain, which faces the sea on' the north side of CHAPTER 
the promontory.- Vrom the sea on tlic fcontUfof this to- that on 
the north, is computed llircc cosscs, or about ten-miles. On our *• 
maps this part of the coast appears to be very ill laid down. Chan- 
is iu the plain at sonic distance from the sea. At this place 
there is no market (Bazar)^ but there arc many scattered liouscs 
sheltered by groves of coco-nut palms. 

In this part of Kankana, a little Cut, Catechu, or Tara Japonica, Catedu. 
is made by some poor people, who gave me tlie following account 
of the process. The tree, or ^^vnota Catechu, is called here Keiri, 
and grows spontaneously on all the hills of Kankana, but no wiicrc 
else in the peninsula that I obscr\*cd. It is felled at any season; 
and, the white wood being removed, the heart is cut into small bits, 
and put, with one half the i^uautity of water by measure. Into a 
round'belUed earthen poh It is then boiled for about three hours; 
and when the decoction lias hecome ropy, it is decanted. The same 
<juantity of water ts again added, and boiled, until it becomes ropy ; 
when it Is decanted, and a third water also is given. This c.>:tracts 
all the substance from the wood. The three decoctions are then 
mixed, and next morning boiled in small pots, until the extract 
becomes thick, like tar« It is afterwards allowed to remain in the 
pots for two days, and then has become so hard, that it will not 
run. Some husks of rice arc then spread on the ground, and the 
inspissated juice is formed into balls, about tlic size of oranges^ 
which arc placed on the husks, or bn leaves, and dried seven days 
in the sun. ■ For two months afterwards they arc spread out in tlic ^ 

shade to dry, or in the rainy season for twice that length of time, 
and arc then (it for sale. Merchants who live above the Ghats^ 
advance the whole price four months before tlic time of delivery, 
and give (2 Rupect for a Jlfau/id of 40 Cutcha Seen of 9.^ Rupees: 
weight; that is, for a hundred-weight or nearly 1/. 
sterling. The merchants wlio purchase reside chiefly at Darxaray 
Shanore, and othcr-parls-in that neighbourhood, and arc tliose who 
Vou III. Aa. 
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supply tlie greater, part of tjie peninsula with this' article, wliicli 
among the natives is in universal use. ' Their greatest supply comes 
from that pai't Kanlcana which is subject to iha Marattahs. Tlie 
encouragement of this manufacture in British ATmiAwitz seems to 
merit attention.. The tree is exactly the same with Avhat I found 
used for the like purpose in the dominions of and does not 
agree very well Avith the descriptions in Suppletnehtum Plantariim 
of the younger Liniigeus, noi;- in.-Dr. Roxburgh’s manuseripts. 

2d March. — I Avent three cosses ici Sedaslva-ghur. The road passes 
over two steep ridges of hills, running, out into t.Aro promontories, 
betAveen Avhich is a bay sheltered by the island of .4/ig'a/i:r^,,helongT 
ing' to, and inhabited by the Portuguese. South from the island 
are two small hummocks, and off tlie southern promontory are some 
high rocks. The appearance of the Avhole from land renders it 
probable, that shelter might be found here for ships, even during 
the south- Aveat monsoom In the plain round; tliis bay the . soil is- 
tolerably good. On the plain north from the tAVo ridges it |s very 
sandy, and much spoiled by salt Avater,. Avhich soaks through , any 
such banks as can be formed of the loose : materials that are pror; 
curable. The coco-nut is perhaps the produetiou Avhich Avould 
thrive best ; but a great paid of the plain is Avaste, aud covered 
Avith bushes of the Cassuviunt, called Go'cap by the natives,, from its 
having been introduced from America by the Portuguese of Goa.,^ 
The river of Sedhiva^ghur is a very Avide and deep inlet of the sea.. 
The passage into, it is intricate, but at the height of the tide con- 
tains 25 feet water. It is. sheltered iu a deep bay by three, islands,; 
one of Avhich, called by the Karmaguda, is fortified. The/ 

entrance, is commanded by the fort, which is situated on a lofty' 
liill Much laud in this vicinity has fallen into the hands of go-; 
vernment, and, owing to the depredations of the Coniarapcca robbers, 
has become Avaste. One of their chiefs, named Venja NuyaJeay was' 
the terror of the Avhole. country, aud forced even Brahmans to adopt 
his casU Tavo. of his sons Avere hanged by but, until 
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terrified by the firmness of Major Monro’s government, he conti* chapter 
nued obstinate in his evil practices. Soon after that gentleman’s 
arrival, he made his submission, and continues to behave like a good 
subject. I found him very ready to give me assistance in procuring 
supplies, and means to transport my baggage; and from the mild- 
ness of his manners, until informed by the officers of revenue, 

I bad no Idea of his disposition, which was barbarous in the c.'c- 
treme. 

5d March , — I remained zt'Sed&siva-ghur taking some account of Jiarcli 3. 
the state of British Kankaiia., and making preparations for my 
journey up the Ghatt. Tiic Pr//<r, or town, here contains about 
twenty veiy wretched shops ; all the other inhabitants live scattered 
on their farms. Cadaxcaia^ or as wc usually pronounce it Clznrtfr, 
stood about three- miles above S€dhka^ghur, on the opposite bank 
of the river. It \ras formerly a noted seat of European commerce, 
but during the SiilUn't reign has gone to total ruin. There ace 
here at present some merchants from the il/crn/i'c/Miomiuions above 
the Ghats, who say tliat they came chiefly with a view of purchasing 
salt. They also procure here considerable quantity of Cut, none 
of which grows above tlic Ghats. They purchase it forready money 
from the merchants of the countiy, who make the advances to the 
manufacturers. It is of a very good quality > and they cannot 
afford to give more than 10 Suttany Pagodas for the Candaca, or 
Candg of 40 Maundt of 43 Sesrs each; that is, 40 Pupees for the 
Candif of 58‘ijlb.', or 15s. Sd, a hundred-weight. 

It would appear, that at one time all the lands of this district Tenuresv 
(Taluc) belonged to Jain landlords (Mutagars) ; but all these have 
either been killed, or so oppressed that they liavc disappeared; 

After their expulsion, partof the landawcrc annexed to tlic govern- 
ment, and part given to landlords (AfulagarsJ called HubbuBrdh* 
mans. These are of the Pansh Braxada division ; but are considered 
as having been degraded by Sankara Ach&rga, and are now reduced 
to a miserable state of iguomnee. Noneof tliem here- can give any 
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CHAPTER account of the time when.tliey .came into the co.untryi:wh6 brought 
them, or whence they^i came. .They are the c<:)vcimo\\:Pancliangqs, 

March s. or almahacikeepers of the country, and in some temples are priests 
(Pujdris) -; h\xt. 'Sujhwaray \\\q, 'most celebrated temple Jin the 
country- and, :one of those built by Ramna king of Xewa,;is in pos^ 
session of a- colony ot Marattah Bi^akmans, who were introduced by 
■Mahomed A dil Shah of Vyaya-purOi Of the history, of the.- country 
these know nothing, except the legends concerning the foundai 
tion of their temple: that are. to. be found in, the eighteen 
The • lands formerly- granted to the Hubbu Brahmans^ . and which 
form by far the greater, part of the country, are called Mula. \nnds, 
and'may be transferred by, sale whenever the: proprietor. pleases; 
The Huhbus have indeed alienated a great part of it. to Marqttqhs, 
Kanhahd Brahmans,, •a.nd. Comarapeca. It .may be also transferred on 
mortgage, resumable at pleasure byr paying, the debt, .This, tenure 
is here called .ddewe... The or assessment,, now , in use, was 
made by Shery^;un Mulk, the Vazir. of Ponday. already mentioned ; 
and was formed, by laying- so. much on the land, according tp its 
soil, and the q^uantity of rice seed that it was supposed capable: of. 
sowing. The proprietor may cultivate it with whatever he pleases, 
and may plant it with palms. without any additional tax. .Since the 
Xm\e of ' Sherif un Mulk, a small tax ; has, been imposed pn every 
coco-nut tree ; and at different times, by imposing a per; centage 
on. the amount of each person’s land-tax, anincrease 
of revenue has been made. ’ Major Monro, according to the account 
of the revenue, officers, considerably reduced the rate of the land- 
tax; but. owing to his. cai'e, and, strictness in the collections,' the 
revenue which he raised was much . greater ■ than Avas ever, , before 
realised. The proprietors allege, that they paid more, to him than 
they ■ did to The tAvo accounts are very reconciieable’; as. 

under the inspection of , Mr. Monro there. Avas little room for- the 
corrupt practices Avhich.in the Sultan’s government Avere very pre- 
valent. Disputes, about, landed property are very common.. An 
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estate* paying four Pagodas of revenue can be mortgaged for a hun- CHAPTER 
tired Pagodas, and the mortgagee pays the taxes. The same estate vjiv^ 
will sell for one hundred and'fifty Pagodas.'- Tlie government lands a, 
arc let at rack rent, which is of counc higher, than the tax (Sliist ) 
paid by the proprietors (Mulagars). The tenants on these lands, 
or drear Cutties, cannot be turned out of their farms so long as 
they pay the rent, the leases being in perpetuity, Tliey can neither ' 
sell' nor mortgage their lease; but they may let it to an under- 
tenant By far the greater part of the cultivation is carried on by 
the proprietors (Mulagars) oxxii tenants of the public (Circar Cut- 
ties ), and very little by lease-holders. Tlic sizes of the farms vary 
from one to live ploughs. Two oxen arc required to each plough, 
which cultivates from live to seven Candies of land. In general, 
the family of the proprietor- labours the farm, but a few riclr men 
employ hired servants. There arc here no slaves. Men servants 
get yearly from two tosixPagorfffs, or from to 48s. 

but those, who get ouly the first, sum in money, have daily one 
meal of rice. • ' • 

’ The cultivation of watered-fields, and of gardens, both on the Rice, 
same kind of land, is the' only one known, in British Kanhana, c.x- 
cept the Cumri, or' Cotu- Cadu, called here CulunibU . There is np 
ground from M'hich two crops of ricedn one year are taken; but, 
while most of the rice grows in the rainy season, some land called 
Vaingunna is so low, that in.thc rainy season it cannot be cultivated, 
and, after the water has ■ evaporated, this yields a crop. All the 
other land is called Surd, and is mostly what in Malabar would be 
called Majclu, and what the people otTulava would call Betta. In 
the accompanying Table may be seen several particulars relative to 
tlic cultivation of rice, which were token from the accounts of the 
cultivators. I had no opportunity of ascertaining the quantity of 
land required to sow one Candaca of seed, nor, consequently, of 
judging how far the statement of the produce is credible. 
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The Suca-danis, where the seed is sown broad-cast wthout prer 
paration ; knc\ in this case one-fifth more seed, is required for the 
same ground, than when, previous to its being* sown, the seed is pre- 
pared, or made to sprout, which is here called Raic, The Cr/gct is 
cultivated on the lands impregnated with salt by inundations, and 
is the only kind that will thrive in such places. The fFah requires 
a clayey soil, and its produce is great ; but the quantity of this soil 
is very small. All the Surd land requires manure.- The seed season 
.for dry-seed is the month preceding midsummer; and that for 
sprouted-seed is tlie month following. In Vamgunna, or inundated 
land, according as the water evaporates, the seed season continues, 
during the two months previous to 'and one month after the winter 
solstice. The fields are watered from small TankSy which in such 
low situations do not suddenly dry up, and contain the water afc 
from one to two feet below the surface. It is raised by means of a 
tx'ough, which moves upon a pivot near the centre ; so that one of 
its ends may be immersed into the water, while its lighter end. 
hangs over the field. 


Name. 

Ground. 

Produce of One Candaca 
sown* 

Time 

Quality. 

Suca 

dan. 

Rice. 

required 
to ripen. 

'istSotl. 

nd. Soil. 



Cditddciu. 

Canddeas, 

Candacas. 

Months. 


■Asaha 

Surd - - 

6 

5 

4 

■ H 

Large. 

Pajtdia 

- - « 

6 

5 

4 

' 3|- 

Ditto. , 

. Paini 


6 

5 

4 

3 

Dittos /y 

Ilalga 

- - - 

none 

- - 

4 

3 

MicTtlle si^etl. . 

Sdnmulglii 

, - - 

6 

5 

. 4 ^ 

4' . 

Ditto. .'if • 

Wala - - 

- - * 

8 

6 

5 

4 

.Small. 

Cago - - 

- - , - 

none 

- - 

10... 

- 

Large anil coarse. 

: Sorulta - 

, Vaingunna 

none 

*• •• 

4 

4 
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CUAPTEn 
. m. 

March d> 


To the heavy end is annexed a Yatam •wrought by two men, •who-^ 

How this extremity of the trough to sink into tlic water, and to bd 
lushlled. They then raise it by tlic and the wiUer runs 

lit upon’ the field by the light end. Two men with a basket and 
)pc8 would throw out four times as much water, but it u’ould be 
ard'wo'rk. ■ 

Upon good Surd land may be procured a second crop of the fol- Puhe. 
)wing leguminous plants : 
l/dud, IVtascoiui muinm Hoxb: MSS. 

Afun^, P/iafea/usmun^o: » 

■ CuUit, Dolichos bifloriis. 

These arc cultivated in the same manner as the pulses in Haiga. 

■ In the rainy season tlie cattle are kept in the house, and, to in> Manure, 
crease the quantity of -manurCi are littered witli fresh leaves. In 
the dry season they are shut up at night in pens, which are placed 
on the Surd lands, and arc shifted once in font days. Every 
morning some dry soil is mixed with the foregoing night's dung, 
and tlie whole is made smooth, that the cattle may lie clean. Tlie 
manure collected in the rainy season is given to the soil of the first 
and second quality, which are always sown with rice after the dry- 
seed cultivation. The ashes of the family are kept separate, but are 
used for the' same kind of land. ‘ 

• The cattle here are of the same small kinds that are to he found Caulc. 
on the coast to the southward. A great many of tliem are brouglit 
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the Comara- 
feca. 


CHAPTER from above the Ghats. At this season they are in a most wretched 
condition, and are supported entirely on straw ; for in Kankana no 
hay is made. In this part of the country few buffaloes are em- 
ployed. 

The Comarapeca are a tribe of Kankana deseent, and seem to be 
the Siidras of pure birth, who properly belong’ to the country ; in 
the same manner as the Nairs are the pure Sudras of Malayala. By 
birth they are all cultivators and soldiers ; and, as usual with this 
class of men among the Hindus, are all strongly inclined to be 
robbers. From the anarchy which has long prevailed in this neigh- 
bourhood^ they had acquired an extraordinary degree of cruelty,, 
and had even compelled many Bi'dhmans to assume their’ customs, 
and adopt their cast. They have hereditary chiefs called Ndyakas, 
who, ‘as usual, with the assistance of a council, can expel from the 
cast, and settle disputes among their inferiors. A man’s own chil-, 
dren are his heirs. They can read poetical; legends, and are per- 
mitted to eat meat and drink spirituous liquors. Their women are 
not marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows ought to, burn 
themselves with the bodies of their husbands, but this barbarity is 
no longer in use. Widows, and women who have been divorced 
for adultery z: Br&hnan or Comarapeca, ^ may be taken into a 

kind; of, left-hand marriage; but their children are despised, and 
no person of a pure descent will marry them. , A woman, cannot be 
divorced for any. other cause than adultery; if the crime has .been, 
committed with any man but a Brahman, or Comarapfica, she loses, 
cast. :The men may take as many wives as they please. The Sringa-, 
giri^Swamalu is, their Gui'u. He receives their ID harma, ;and bestows, 
on them Upadesa, holy-water, consecrated, ashes,, and the like. - The:. 

or astrologer of the village, is theix Purdhita, -zsid rezds 
pr?ryc.rs (Mantra.ms) at m.arriages, Namacurna .(the giving a' child its. 
name), Tithi, Amwaasya, &c. &c. They worship . the great gods, - 
Sim znd Vishnu, lYL temples' where Kankana Bi'j&hmans zve. Pi'ijaris.. 
They offer bloody sacrifices ; and at the temples of the Saktis, oir ■ 
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(.Icstructive spirits, such as Data Dccaru^ CLwii lifarca Devi, whose CIIAPTEII 
priests (Diyuris) arc called Gurus, they^ swing suspended by iron 
hooks which are passed through the skin of their backs. The 3* 
spirits of children, whose mothers die during pregnancy, are sup- 
posed to become Butas, or devils, and to occasion much trouble to 
tliosc. unfortunate persons into whom they enter. Tlie suRcrers 
attempt to be relieved of them by prayer and sacriGcc, and some 
village people arc imagined to be possessed of invocations (Man^ 
tram) capable of expelling these evil spirits. , The Comarapecas 
suppose that the spirits of good men go XaMotslia, a pretence that 
is looked upon by the Brdimans as very impudent ; for they thinkJ 
that such a place is far beyoud the reach of a Sdtlra, For. the spirits 
of bad men the Comrapeca do not know any place of punisliuicpt,. 
uor do they know what becomes of such after death. *. >- ; , 

The i3ru/i»ja«s properly bclowging to and who.alledge, 

that they arc tlic descendants of the colony to whom the country " 
was given by Farasu Rama, arc of the Faiish Gauda divisiou. Goa, 
called by them Govap, seems to have been their principal scat. 

After being expelled thence by .the Portuguese, they dispersed, 
and have now mostly become traders. A few arc still priests (Pu^ 
juris), and a very small uumber call themselves Vaidihas, All those 
who arc here are very ignorant, and do not pretend to say when 
the Jain and Panch Dravada, Brahmm came iii.upon them. 

4thA/jrc//. — I. went three cosscs to GopUchittp, .For the first March 4. 
part of the journey the road led through a level country, with a 
few small hills scattered at some distance, and a pretty good soil. 

It afterwards passed among low hills covered with wood. In many 
places here, the soil seems good, and the trees are tall; so that 
pepper might probably be cultivated to advantage. In many other 
places the hills arc barren, producing nothing but bushes, or 
stunted trees : among them I saw no Teak, Gopi’chittp is a village 
containing eight houses. Owing to the disturbed state of the 
country, it had for twenty years been entirely deserted; but the 
VoL. HI. B b 
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Forests, 


eonfidence of' enjoying security under Major Monro’s authority, 
has iixduced the present inhabitants to settle in the place, and; 
they have already cleared a considerable extent of the rice ground,' 
which consequently belongs entirely to the government. The 
lower part of the valley, toward the great river, has been destroyed; 
by the breaking down of the dykes that kept out the tide. To 
repair these, would cost 25 Pagodas, which is more than the tenants 
can afford or choose to advance. 

This part of Kankana, on the fall of the Sultans of Vyjaya-pura, 
became subject to the lidjtis of Siidha, Avhich we, call Soonda. One 
of these, named Seddslm Rozo, built -tlae fort at the mo.iith of the 
river, and called it after his own name.' The dialect of Kankana is 
used by the natives of this place in their own houses ; but, from 
having been long subject to Vijapa-pura, almost all of them can 
speak the language, which has a very strong affinity with 

the Hinduy that is spoken on the banks of the Ganges. 

5th March. — I went four cosses to Caderi, and did not see a house 
the whole way ; but the heads of some cultivated vallies approach 
near the road, and extend from thence toward the river. I passed 
through many places that formerly have been cultivated, but are 
now waste, and through some places where the soil seems fit for 
cultivation, but which pi’obably have never been cleared. The 
ti'ees in some places ai'e of a good size, but none of them are very 
valuable. The people whom I took with me for the purpose gave 
me the following account of such as I observed by the way. 
i The most common is the prickly Bamboo, called Colaki. 

Cussiim, or the Shaguda of my MSS. 

Is very hard, and strong, and is used for the cylinders of sugar-, 
mills. 

Rindela, Chuncoa HiiUva, Buch: MSS. 

Is used only for the beams of the houses of the natives. 

Biba, Holigarna, 

This is the varnish tree of Chittigong, and I suppose of Am. The 
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natives here arc only acquainted with the,* caustic nature of its chapter 
juice, ant! apply it to no use. 

Cadumba, the Nauclea purpurea Rox: Jlarcb 3. 

A large tree used for planks. 

■^Uiratu, a Chuncoa called by Dr. Roxburgh TermitiaUa a\ata 
glubra, 

Grows to a very large size, and U used for building boats and 
canoes. 

Jieiladu, Viler folUs lenialist 
Of hardly any use. 

Cajeru, Strychnos Nux ’comica, 

IledUj p^auclca Daduga Roxb: MSS. 

A large tree fit for.plauks. 

Cumbia. The Pc/ou of the Ilort: Mai: 

Ticay, Lauras Caesia. 

People from above the Ghats come to collect both tUebatk and the 
buds, which the natives call Cahoh^China. 

■Payttra. Gardenia uUgimsa Willd: ' 

Of no Use. 

llodogus. ArhorJoliissubopposiliSfCslipitlacds, ovalibus, hUegerrimis. 

The timber is said to be very strongand durable, and to resist the 
white ants, even w’hcn buried in tlic ground. 

SUsa. Pterocarpus Sbsoo Roxb: hlSS. 

Is found in great plenty near the river-to^rard the Ghats. 

■JDilUniapentagyna Roxb: 

The natives have no tiatnc for it. 

■Jambay. Mimosa xylocarpon Roxb: 

It.growsito an immense size. 

JBassia longifolia. 

•Itohima initis. 

Myrtus cumini, 

Thc'forcsts arc the property Of the gods of the villages in which 
tlicy arc situated, and the trees ought not to be cut without having 
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obtained leave from the Gaiida^ or head man of the village, whose 
office is hereditary, and who here also is priest (Pujdri) to the 
temple of the village god. The idol receives nothing for granting 
this permission; but the neglect of the ceremony of asking his 
leave brings his vengeance on the guilty person. This seems, 
therefore, merely a contrivance to prevent the government from 
claiming the property. Each village has a different god, some 
male, some female, but by the Brdhmajis they are all callecl 
Sakiis (powers), as requiring bloody sacrifices to appease their 
wrath. 

No persons here collect honey or wax. 

Caderi at present contains only two houses, with one man and a 
lad, besides Avomen. It Avas formerly a place of note ; but for se- 
veral years a great sickness has prevailed, and has SAvept olf nearly 
all the inhabitants. This is attributed to the vengeance of some 
enraged Buta, or deAdl ; but may be accounted for from the neigh- 
bouring country having been laid Avaste, affid being over-run Avith 
forests. On the banks of the river at Cadef'i there ^vas a fort; Avhich 
Avas destroyed by Hyder, and the garrison sent to occupy the for- 
tified island at the mouth of the river. General MatheAvs, the 
patives say, took possession of the ruins, erected some Avorks, and 
left a garrison, Avhich held out until the peace of Mangalore. Most 
of the cultivators lived on the opposite side of the river. Those 
Avho resided near the fort Avere chiefly traders; and there is still a 
AV'eekly fair at the place, to Avhicb many people resort. This seems 
to be the reason Avhy the few remaining inhabitants continue in 
such a situation. They are Brdhmans ; and from those Avdio fre- 
quent the fair they receive considerable contributions, Patemars, 
or large craft, can ascend almost to the fort, and canoes can go 
two miles above it. The Avater is quite fresh. The encouraging of a 
market (Bazar) lierc seems to be an object of importance, and a 
mean likely to bring back a great trade to this river, Avhich by 
nature has many advantages. 
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6th MavcK — I >vcnt four cosses to Avila-gotnoy without having CHAPTER 
seen the smallest trace of cultivation, or of inhabitants. The 
country is not, however, entirely a desert. Small villages are scat-' March 6. 
tered through the forests, and hidden in its recesses. Formerly the ““*** 

iuhabitants of these lived in a constant dchauce of the rest of man- 
kind, robbing whoever unfortunately came within their power, and 
continually on the alarm to defend themselves from their neigh- 
bours. This manner of living has liowcvcr been entirely stopped. 

Major Monro, by taking advantage of the terror inspired by the 
fall of Serlngapatain^ and by an Instant punishment of the first 
transgressor, has made every thing quiet; and tlierc is reason to 
think that a defenceless man may now traverse these forests 
without danger from his fcKovv-crcaturcs. Tigers arc said to be 
very numerous ; and, to lessen the danger to be appreliended from 
them, the traders wlio frequent the road have cleared many places 
where they may encamp, and these arc prevented from being 
overgrown by annually burning the long grass. On one of these 
clear places I halted, having at no great distance a village of 
thieves. 

The country through wliicli I passed to-day was in general level, Appearance 
with hills near the road toward the left, and a ridge to the right at 
about four or five miles distance. This ridge is that which runs out 
into the sea to form the southern boundary of the bay of Seddseca- 
ghur. The trees are in general high, with many Bamboos inter- 
mixed. Tiic soil is apparently good, and a large proportion of it is 
sufliciently level for the plough. Near AvUa-gotna I crossed the 
river, which here assumes a very singular appearance. Its channel 
Is about half a mile wide, and consists of a confused mass of rocks, 
gravel, and - sand, intersected, by small limpid streams, and over- 
grown with various trees and shrubs which delight in such situa- 
tions. In the rainy season, it swells into tremendous torrents, but 
never fills the channel from bank to bank. It is then, however,, 
quite impassable. At present its clear streams, with the fresh. 
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.CHAPTER verdure: of -the plants growing near them, are vehy -pleasant, Mter 
XVI. having come through the forest,’Avhose -leaves at ;this season drop ; 
for- all the. juices bf tlie trees are dried up by the arid- heat of this 
■climate, in the same -manner as they are by the cold of -an Euro- 
pean tviriter. The nights, however, -are ‘at ipreseht cool^ but the 
days-are burhihg'hot. Near -the -sea a'more equable -temperature 
prevails. 

• 7 th Afrti’c/i.— Although before leaving Sedasha-gkiej', I bad col- 
-lected the;pei*sons who were said to be best informed -concerning 
the road, and- had procured"from them-a list of. stages said to be 
•distant -from each oth er 'three -or Tour cosses, that is, about ten -or 
■thirteen -miles; yet to-day I-came to my-stage-at -Dew-7i:ffrd!,‘after 
-l^ss-than' an- hour’s, journey. . 

The -toad ^passes along the -south side bf the river ; ^and toward 
the east the valley becomes narrower, and- more uneven ; but-still 
much of it'isbt -for -the plough. From the stunted -appearance bf 
•the treesi I conclude that-the soil is worse than that-on yesterday’s 
route. At ’D^va-Zi'dra there is a goodbedl Of grduiid -cleared, and 
formed into rice fields ; but the people of eight houses, which form 
the village, are -not able to cultivate th'e’whole. -The ground that is 
cleared is by no means' equal either in soil Or levelness, to much; of 
what I'saw waste on-the twodast days’ journey; but it-is=finely wa- 
tered by a stream that even now aifords avgreat supply. -The river at 
Z>^vd-/cara is a rapid stream full df-small islands ; -but not so much 
broken as at- Avda-gofm^ aud of course -narrower. In the rainy 
season it is quite impassable ; bnd then, although 'very rapid, swells 
at least ten feet-above its present-level. 

At the commencement of the last rainy season^ -this village con- 
natureofthe tained twelve liouses ; but, twenty personshaving died, four of the 
county. liouses are now deserted. It is looked upon ascertain deathj for any 
stranger to attempt to settle in this: place. 

Robbers. Here was the residence of a very notorious robber, who died in 
consequence of the wounds that he- received from the party which 


Unhealthy 
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Major Moiifo' sent to. apprehend" him. His family, are now quiet CHAPTER 
cultivators, and ever since his death safety and tranquillity. have 
been estahlishqd in the, country. March 7. ‘ 

Yhe people here say, that their lands produce, from. 12 to 20 
seeds, which is a morq probable account than that given at Sedd' 2™'*°'** 
iiva-ghur, uni.ess the seed there be sown as thick as in Jlfqlabar. 

As I ani now about to enter Karnata Dtsam^ where a new face of Mr. Read's 
things will present itself, I shall here conclude tlie chapter, by ex- fhe di^tricu 
^racting from. Mr. Read’s answers to my queries such as relate to, 
that part of his district which \$ situated below the Ghats., and 
which comprehends the districts of- Kunda^pura qnd Ilona- 
werrt in Haiga, and that of Ancola in Kankana, 

In these districts the proportion of land c^pr^ble of bcipg cul- Soil, 
tivated, with the plough, or of being concerted, i.ntq gardens, Mv. 

Read estimates as follows : 


J^undp-pura 

Kow cultivated, (^pablevfbrtn^^o. 
0,32 f 0,0§ 

Sterile. 

0,^0 

Hpna;xtTa. 

0,2d - 0,12 ft 

- v,63 

Ancola 

0,21 -! 0,20 



The revenue, notwithstanding so much waste land, is said to have Revenue, 
been, greater during the first year of Major Monro’s management, 
than it was ever before known to have been. Mr. Read attributes 
this to an increase of rent on the lands actually in cultivation ; but 
of this I luve much doubt. In general, the natives ackuawledg^d 
a remission', which naturally theywoqld not have done had their 
taxes been Increased ; and it must be remembered, that Ttppw had 
resumed all the charity lands (Eiiam)f which during the former 
gOivernments probably amounted to more than what is now waste, 
while the collections remitted to the treasury, and consequently 
brought to accompt, during the Snllan's government, are no rule 
by which an estimate can he formed of tlic taxes ; the whole reve? 
nne department under him having been subject to the most gross 
.peculation. 
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XVI. 

March 
Produce of 
waste-land. 


■ The produce of the waste lands brought to market, Mr. Read 
states as follows. 


The Maund weighs 24yVo and is divided into 40 Seers. 



Sandal 

wood 

trees. 

Total. 

Teak 
trees cut 
annually. 

Sisia 
trees cut 
annually. 

Annual 

produce 

of 

honey. 

Annual 
produce 
of bees 
wa-t. 

Annual 
produce 
wild cin- 
namon. 

Annual 
produce of 
Caloi China. 

Annual 

produce 

nutmegs 

Annual 
produce 
of wild 
pepper. 

Kunda-piira 

8758 


1582 

Maunds. 

Maunds, 

Maunds. 
8 30 

Maunds. 
25 30 

Maunds, 

Maunds, 
51 0 

Hona-xera - 

1017 

2059 

344 

— 

— 

S9 35 

42 32f 

12 5 

533 0 

Ancola ~ - 

315 

1124 

572 

8 0 

2 7k 

15 10 

50 14 

28 17| 

CO 

CO 

Total - 

101-13 

3183 

2498 

S 0 

2 7k 

123 35 

Mlfl 

CO 

40 22k 

1058 38| 


The Cut, and perhaps some other articles of less importance, 
have eluded Mr. Read’s inquiries, probably from their never having- 
been objects of revenue. 

Sandal wood. “All sandal trees,” says Mr, Read, “growing upon private lands 
are considered as the property of the government ; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose, that they will always be considered as such 
by the occupiers of estates, who undoubtedly commit frequent 
depredations upon them. It Avould therefore be for the benefit of 
the Company to have the whole cut down immediately that are of 
a fit age, which I am told is not till they are 30 years old. The 
whole might be easily collected at Onore (Honazoera), and taken 
up by one of the Indiameu passing from Bombaj/ to China.” Mr. 
Read was probably not aware, that last year all the ripe sandal in 
Mysore had been cut, and a great danger has consequently been 
incurred of glutting the market; while some years hence it will 
probably be greatly enhanced in value. I have already mentioned, 
that some measure should be adopted for regulating the cutting of 
the sandal wood ; so that a certain supply should annually be brought 
to market, and no more permitted to grow than can be disposed of 
to advantage; for it must be considered as a mere superfluous 
luxury, the only proper use of which is to become a source of as 
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niuch revenue as possible. As the Company and i\\Q Mysore R&j& CHAPTER 
arc in the sole possession of the countries which produce it, the 
arrangement might be readily made on somewhat like the follow- starch?, 
ing plan. Ah estimate of the quantity annually saleable, and of the 
whole produce that grows in both territories, having been formed, 
an agreement might be made, that each party should furnish the 
annual supply for a number of years, in proportion to the whole 
quantity that grows in his country. For instance, the Mysore Jl^jd 
might furnish the supply for nineteen years, and the Company for 
one, which I imagine is somewhat about the relative proportion of 
what the two territories produce. The parties, of course, would be 
tied down to sell no more than a certain weight each year. They 
might improve its quality, as much as they could ; and public sales, 
such as the Company use in Bengal for opium and salt, I am per- 
suaded would be found by far the most advantageous manner of 
disposing of this article. Mr. Read mentions no difference in the 
quality of the sandal which grows below the Ghats, from that which 
grows in Karnata; but all the natives that I have ever spoken with 
on the subject, from Pali-ghat to this place, look upon the produce 
of the low country as of little or no value, as liaving no smell. 

The wild cinnamon and Cahob China are tented together for about Lauras 
22 Rupees a year. The former sells in the market (Bazar) at 
Rupees 0 ^ Candy, and the latter at 32 Rupees, The Candy is equal to 
20 Maunds. 

Mr. Read values the wild pepper at one Pagoda a Maund; and WU pfppcr. 
says, that it is of a quality very inferior to tliat raised in gardens, 
which sells for about 1-|- Pagoda. All the natives with whom I con- 
vetsed looked upon them as of equal value. 

The number of people at present employed in the Cumri, or Cumn'culit- 
Cotu-cadu cultivation, amounts to 2418, who pay yearly 95 1|- Pa- 
godas, or 3 j. 2^d. a licail. It is supposed by the revenue ofiicers, 
that in this manner JflOO more people might And employment. 

Vo L. III. Cc 
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XVI. 

March 7* 
■Sugar-cane. 


Stock. 


I have already mentioned Mr. Read’s opinion concerning the 
quantity of land in his districts below the Ghats that is fit for the. 
cultivation, of rice or gardens. The quantity of sugar-cane an- 
nually raised is estimated at 98,19^250 canes, and Mr. Read doe? 
not think that this cultivation ought to be farther encouraged, as' 
it would interfere with that of rice, Avliich is more valuable. 

The stock required for the arable lands, according to Mr. Read, i 
is as follows. 


• ■ 

' ■ 

Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

% 

■ 

■ ■ ■ 

Total. 

. Buffaloes 
, old and 
young. 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Kunda-pura - 

3180 

4343 

7523 

5894 

23462 

Honawera - - 

4883 

1221 

6104 

8472 

22148 - 

J?icoia - - - 

S331 . 

673 

3004 

2858 

11055 , 

Total - 

10396 

6237 

16633 

17224.. 

f 

55665 


Plantations. Mr. Read states it as Major Monro’s opinion, that, had the land- 
tax on coco-nut plantations been more moderate, double the 
present quantity would have been raised. .No njeans at ,,p.resent 
exist to ascertain the number, .either .actually growing, or that of 
plantations which have^ gone to decay. 

Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. - 





In the annexed Statement will be seen the exports and imports, 
by sea, from these districts: the iirst amounting to 3^1,532 
and the latter to 44id85 llupca. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

JOUnSEY FROM THE EN’TIIAKCE INTO KARXATA TO lIYDER-NAOAnA, 
TlinOUGlI THE PillKCIFALlTIES OF SOOXDA AXD IKERI. 


M 


’ARCH 8tli, 1301, — On leaving Dha-luira, tlie valley watered CHAPTER 
by the UWiMi becomes very narrow, and yon enter Karnata 


Dksavt, winch extends below the Ghats, and occuiJics all the defiles Ma'^cas. 

,1, , . T.- » . t . harnat*. 

leading \ip to Inc mountains. Karnata has been corrupted into Ditam. 
Caitara; and the coasts of7u/<iraand J/aiga, witli the adjacent 
parts ofJfalaj/dk and Kankana, as belonging to princes residing in 
Karnata, have been culled the coast of Canara. The language and 
people of tills D^am being called Karnataca, the Mussulmans, on 
conquering the peninsula, applied this name, cliangcd into Carnatic, 
to the whole country sulijcct to its princes, and talked of a Carnatic 
above the Ghats, and one below these mountains; although no part 
of this last division belonged to the Karnata of the Ilbidas. Euro- 
peans for a long time considered the country below the eastern 
as the proper Car/nr/ic; and, when going to \cd.\’c Dravada 
and enter the real Karnata, they talked of going up from the Car- 
natic to d^ysore. 

After going two cosscs near tlic river side, with stony hills to'my Arpcawice 
right, I came to the first cultivated spot in Karnata. Here a small o^diccoua- 
rivulct descends from tile iiills, and waters a narrow valley, which' 
in the bottom is cultivated with rice, and on the sides is planted 
wltii Betel and coco-nut palms. For half a coss the road then passes 
through a forest of the kind, which spontaneously produces black 
pepper. Beyond this I came to another narrow valley, that is 
VoL. III. . ' ' Dd ' 
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CHAPTER watered by a perennial stream, and cultivated like the former., 
Afterwards I Avent about half a coss through a forest, where the 
Marchs. ground is very level, and capable of being converted into rice 
fields. At the end of this I encamped in a . third valley, Avhich is 
called Barabuli, and like the two former is finely Avatered, planted, 
and cultivated. Near it is another hill that spontaneously produces 
pepper; and there ate many such'in this part oiKtirnata, especially 
in the Yella-pura and Chinna-pura districts. These pepper-hills are 
miserably neglected. The vines are not tied up to one third part 
of the trees, and the Avhole ground is overgroAvn Avith brush- AvOod. 
From their moisture a delightful freshness prevails in these places.-; 
and Avere they carefully cultivated, and the trees manured, I halve 
no doubt, but that the pepper Avould be of a quality as good as any 
other. No tree should be alloAved to grow in them, but such as are 
of some use; and of these the country spon^taneously produces 
many ; namely, tAVO species oi-Artocaipiis, Teak, blackAvood, Cassia^ 
Avild nutmegs, Caryota urens, and the Bassia, Avith. perhaps some 
others that escaped my notice. At present, hoAvever, these valuable 
kinds are not numerous, for they are overAvhelmed by such as are 
totally useless. By the natives these pepper forests are called May- 
nasii Canu. The people here have no idea that any thing farther 
should be done to them, than once in three years to cut the bushes, 
and once annually to tie the vines to the young trees ; and even 
these operations are much neglected. But, to make the most of 
such places, they ought to be carefully cultivated, no trees ought 
to be permitted to groAv -in thern but such as are of use, and the 
vines ought to be manured as much as possible. 

^uui. Ill this day’s journey, even Avhere the soil Avas full of- stones, 

the -forests through.Avhich .r passed Avere; very stately. Mutti 
(Chuncoa Mutiia Buch: MSS.) in particular .groAvs to a prodigious 
size.' The natives use the ashes of its bark to eat Avith in the 
same manner, as in other parts quick-lime is employed. Fewer .oi 
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the trees lose their leaves here than nearer the sea j * for a freshness CHAPTER 
and moisture are kept up by the vicinity of the r^ountains, which 
every mpming are involved in clouds* Marchs.; ;/ 

The stream of the river is here slow, and its channel is filled river' 
with rocks and sTnall islands. - Owing tq the quantity of rotten 
leaves that it contains, the water is dirty. . From the straw and 
leaves which adhere to the tree? high above the banks, it is easy to 
perceive, that in the rainy season it must be an immense stream, 
and must then rise between eight and ten feet above its present 
leyel, which in such a country will give it a moat formidable 
velocity. ■ .. 

The climate here, although very pleasant, is reckoned extremely Climate, 
unhealthy, 

. dth March, — I went what was called two Sultani^ cosses, to Cu- March 9 . 
iaki; but this estimate is formed more from the difficulty of the 
toad thau the actual distance, which cannot be above five or six 
-miles.- At first I ascended close to the river, with a high hill im- 
mediately on my right. Soon after I came to the foot of the Qhaf, 
where a fine-stream enters from the soutli through sonieground fit 
for cultivation; hut of this no traces can be observed. I then 
ascended a very long and steep lull, sloping up by the sides of deep 
glens ; and having gone a little way on a level ridge, 1 descended a 
, considerable way into a valley, where there is a fine perennial 
’Stream." On the banks of tliis are some rice ground, and a wood 
Swhich spontaneously produces pepper, and which is totally neg- 
lected. ,1 then ascended a mountain, still longer and -steeper than 
the first ; and after a very short descent came to a small lake, and 
a- building for the accommodation of travellers. Another short 
. ascentibrought me to. a plain country above the Ghats, and imme- 
' diately afterwards I came to . 

•> ; : The road, although not so steep as that at Pedda N&yakana Durga, 

1 is byuo means judiciously conducted, and no pains have been taken 
in its formation. Loaded cattle, however, can pass ; and, by the 
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March 9. 

Soil aod trees 
of the wes- 
tern Ghats. 


CHAPTER natives of the peninsula, that seems to be considered as the utmost 
XVII. ^ ' 

perfection that a road demands. 

Jlere the western Ghats assume an appearance very different from 
that at ^edda Nayakana Durga, or Kaveri-pura. The hills, although 
steep and stony, are by no means rugged, or brokemwith rocks : on 
the contrary, the stones are buried in a rich mould, and in many 
places are not to be seen without digging. Instead, therefore, of 
the naked, sun-burnt, rocky peaks, so common in the eastern 
Ghats, we here have fine mountains clothed with the most stately 
forests. I have no where seen finer trees, nor any Bamboos that 
could be compared Avith those which I this day observed. The 
Bamboos compose a large part of the forest, grow in* detached 
clumps, Avith open spaces between, and equal in height the Caryola 
urens, one of the most stately palms, of Avliich also there is great 
plenty. There is no underwood nor creepers to interrupt the tra- 
veller Avdio might choose to Avander in any direction through, these 
Avoods; but the numerous tigers, and tlie unhealthiness of the 
climate, Avould vender any long stay very uncomfortable. About 
midway up the G/^a/5 the Teak becomes common; but it' is very 
inferior in size to the folloAving trees, Avhicli unfortunately are of 
less value. ‘ 

Tari, Myrobalahus Taria Buch: MSS. 

Jamba, Mimosa xyloearponBo:To\ 

Uandy, foliis oppositis, non stipulaceis, integerrimis, subtus tomen- 
tosis. 

This is reckoned to make good planks and beams. 

Utida Miiraga, foliis oppositis, integerrimis stipulis inter folia lit in 
Rubiaceis positis. ' 

Also reckoned good for planks and beams. ■ 

Mutti, Chuncoa MutliaBiichiMSS. 

Good'timbe'r. " 

Sampigy, Michelid Ghampacd. 

The Avood used for drums. 
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Shagudd^, Shagiida BucIi: MSS. 

A strong timber. 

Wontay. Artocarput BengahnzU Roxb: MSS. 

Tl]c fruit is about the size of an orange, and is preserved with salt. 

Here it is used by the natives in place of tamarinds, which are 
much employed by tlic Jluida cooks. 

Ilenmy. Ftcrocarpus zantalinui AVilld: 

The Teak in some parts of this district of Yclla-purci is abundant, 
and in tlic rainy season may be Hoated down tlic river. 

Below the Ghats the country consists of the Latcrite^ or brick- Strata of 
stone, so often mentioned ; but it is much intermixed with granites, 
and talcosb argllitc, wliich seems to be nothing mure tlian the pot- 
stone impreguated with more argill than usual, aud assuming a 
slaty form. 

The strata on the Ghats arc much covered with the soil; so that ^/‘rdMoatlie 
It is in a few places only that they arc to be seen. Having no com- 
pass, I could not ascertain tlicir course ; but, so far as I could judge 
from the suu in a country so hilly, they appeared to run north and 
south, with a dip to the cast of about 30 degrees. Wlicrcvcr it ap- 
pears on the surface, the rock, altliough extremely hard or tougii, 
is in a state of decay ; and owing to this decay, its stratiHcd nature 
is very evident. The plates, indeed, of which tlie strata consist, 
arc in general under a foot in thickness, and are subdivided into 
rhomboiJal fragments by fissures which have a smooth surface. It 
is properly an aggregate stone, composed of quartz impregnated 
witli hornblende. From this last it acquires its great toughness. - 
In decay, the hornblende in some plates seems to waste faster 
than in others, and thus leaves the stone divided into zones, whicii 
are alternately porous and white. 1 am inclined to think, tiiat all 
mountains of a hornblende nature arc less rugged than those of 
granite, owing to their being more easily decomposed by the action 
of the air. Tins rock cohtaius many small crystallized particles, 
apparently of iron. 
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XVH, 

March 9, 
Appearance 
of the coim- 
try. 

Height of the 
mouQiaiui. 


Ilobbcrs. 


From the summit of the Ghats to Cutcihii the whole country is 
level enough for the plough, and the soil is apparently good ; yet, 
except in some low narrow spaces used for rice ground and Betel- 
nut gardens, there is no cultivation. Cutald is a poor little village, 
with seven houses. 

I perceive no difference in the temperature of air, on coming 
from the country below the Ghats; and, in fact, do not think that 
I have to-day ascended more than a thousand feet perpendicular 
height This is perhaps the very lowest part of the mountains ; 
but the country is said to rise rapidly all the way to the Marattah 
frontier. 

Almost all the inhabitants of this neighbourhood are Haiga Brah- 
mans, who are a very industrious class of men, that perform all 
agricultural labours with their own hands. During T//;/;qoV go- 
vernment, thieves were in this vicinity very numerous ; and many 
bands of a set of scoundrels, called Sadij Jambuty, were then in the 
habit of coming from the country to plunder. The former 

have been entirely banished; but the Sadi/ Jamhutty still come in 
bands of twenty or thirty men, although not so commonly as in 
former times. On Mr. Monro’s arrival, a thief of this country, 
finding that this was not likely to be a convenient place for his 
residence, withdrew to the Marattah territory, and formed an al- 
liance with Lol Sing, a noted robber. With their united forces these 
two rullians have made three incursions into this country. In their 
last expedition, about twelve days ago, both were taken prisoners, 
and are now in confinement at When these robbers make 

their attack, or arc known to be in the neighbourhood, the Brdh- 
mnns, and other peaceable inhabitants, retire from their hooses with 
their effects, and even during the. rainy season conceal tliemselves 
in the forests; for pestilence, pr beasts of prey, arc gentle in 
comparison with Ilinda robbers, who, in order to discover con- 
cealed property, put to the torture all those who fall into their 
hands. 
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' lOlh March. — I went four cosses to'Yetla^pura.' The first part of CHAPTLB 
the road led through a forest spontaneously producing pepper. 

The trees and soil are very fine: hut owing to a want of culti- 

, * . ® ' Appearance 

vators, according to the report or the inhabitants, not above one ofthacoun- 

fourth of the pepper is procured from it that ought to be. This 
forest is intersected by narrow valHes of rice-ground, with a few 
gardens well supplied with waterfrom springs and rivulets. I after- 
wards passed through a very hilly country; but the hills arc of no 
considerable height, aud in general the soil is apparently good. 

The trees, however, are not so large as where the pepper grows; 
and it is universally agreed, that the plant will not thrive in any 
forest’bufwhere it is found spontaneously growing. Many places 
among these hills are so level that the plough might be employed; 
and I suppose they might be cultivated for Car* Hagy, as is clone in 
similar situations at Pri^a-paiiana ; but the people say, that unless 
the ground has been formed into terraces, the rains here are so 
heavy as to sweep away the seed. Tlie rains in general are fully 
•adequate to produce one crop of rice from any land properly 
levelled ; and therefore it might bo tliought that by far the greater 
part of the country here might be cultivated for rice ; but tlie 
people have an idea that no part of the country is fit for that pur- 
pose, but what has been already cultivated. Even of this, owiug to 
a want of cultivators, three fourths are at present ^raste. The gar- 
dens being more profitable, and being also private property, are 
better occupied ; and not above one quarter of tliem have gone to 
ruin. 

Yella-pura is the residence- of a Tahsildavy and contains a hundred Tdla-pura 
houses with a ihark’et (Bazar)f which is tolerably well supplied; 
but eveiy' kind of grain is dearer here than at Seringapatam. 

The ra&jiWar - gives me the following account of his district. 

Near the Ghais cultivation is confined to pepper and jBe/ef gardens, 
and to rice fields, in which, as a’secohd crop, a little Hmaru (Pha- 
scotus Mungo) is raised, and occasionally a little sugar-cane. In 
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xvir. 

March 10. 


Mayna.vj 
Ciuttt, or 
forests con- 
taining spon- 
taneous pep- 
per. 


the eastern parts toward Hiilly-halla, Sambrany, Madajiuru, Munda- 
godu^ and Liduru, the woods consist mostly of Teak, and there are 
no gardens. The cultivated articles on low lands are rice, Carlay 
(Cicer Arielimnn), vaul .Horse-gram (DolicJios biflorus), and on the 
dry-field Ragy (Cyiwsurus Corocamis), and Elht (Sesamum). The 
soil every where is tolerably free from stones. Although the rains 
are not so heavy as below the Ghats, they are sufficient on level 
land to bring to maturity one crop of rice. Little attention is paid 
here to the tanks; and they are rather dams to collect the water 
of small streams, or of springs, and to distribute it to the fields and 
gardens, than reservoirs to collect the rain water. 

The IJaiga Brahmans say, that all the forests spontaneously pro- 
ducingpepper, with the gardens and rice fields intermixed, arc their 
private property. By an old valuation, a separate land-tax is affixed 
on each kind of ground ; but on most of the properties, on account 
of the depopulated state of the country, from one half to three' 
fourths of what was exacted by the Rdyaru have been relinquished. 
To manage a Maynasu Cami properly, requires the following labour.*' 
Once a year the branches of the pepper vines must be tied up to 
the trees, and these must be freed from all climbing plants, espe- 
ciallv the Bathos scamlens Lin. and the Acrostkhum scamlens Buch: 
MSS. both of which climb to the tops of the highest trees. Every 
third year all the bushes ought to be cut down ; and every fifth 
year the side branches of the trees should be lopped, to render them 
proper supports for the vine, which thrives best on slender straight 
trees. Where the trees are too distant, a branch or cutting ought 
to be planted ; and if no young shoot of the pef)per is near, a cutting 
or two of the vine should be put into the earth near the young tree. 
The pepper vine thus managed lives about ten years; when it tlies, 
aiioilicr youngshoot must be trained up in its stead. In doing this, 
care must be taken to select shoots of a good kintl; for, as the birds 
clrtCji all the seeds promiscuously, shoots of the three ditferent kinds 
of pepper are to be found in these woods. Tliese three kinds arc- 
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Curi^uffl, Biftf Maynasu, and J'ow/w. The first kind is the best; not CHAPTHR 
that there is any dhlcrcncc in the quality of llic pepper, but the 
amenta of tiie two list kinds contain very few grains. I have had March lo. 
no opportunity of determining, whether the dificrcncc consists in 
sex, species, or variety; but the natives, by examining tlicir leaves, 
can distinguish the dificrent kinds. Every kind of tree is reckoned 
equally tit for supporting the pepper vine; but, where the woods 
arc too thin, the tree coinmoidy planted is the Bondu Bala, because, 
it easily takes root. As the produce could not be secured from the 
monkic^, no fruit trees arc planted. Wlicn the trees arc about 
three cubits distant from each other, and arc of a middling size, 
the vines thrive best Very large trees do not answer for the 
pepper, but arc said to be of advantage by giving shade. In fact 
they arc very commou; bud imagine more owing to the trouble of 
culling ihciu, than to any advantage that they are of to the pepper. 

In order to prevent the havoc which would be occasioned by the 
natural decay and fall of one of these immense trees, when they 
observe one beginning to wither, the initivcs cut off its branches, 
and a circle of bark from the bottom of the stem ; by this means It 
decays gradually, and rots without falling liown in a mass, owing 
to the weight of its braucltes. Except this rotten wood, no manure 
is used. Most of tlicsc steps, which I have now cjiumcratcd, arc in 
general very much neglected. The pepper of a Maynasu Canu is 
reckoned somewhat inferior to that raised in gardens, wliich I con- 
sider as arising merely from a want of proper cultivation and ma- 
nure. In a Mai/iuiju Cam, a tree, although much larger tiian one 
in a garden, produces only onzCulcha Seer; while the one in the 
garden usually produces double that quantity. A man collects in 
the day the produce of twenty trees, or rather more than 12 lb., 
and at tlic same time lie tics up the branches, wliich is all the an- 
nual labour required. He ascends the tree by means of a ladder of 
Bamboot, some of which arc forty cubits long. 

V 0 L.ni. Ec 
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Alaich n. 
Face of tlie 
country. 


Caray Hosso- 
huUy. 


Irrigation, 


“ 1 rth March . — I went four cosses to Caray Honso-hiilly ; that is,' the 
new village at the tan k. The whole country, so far as I saw, was totally 
uninhabited, and very few traces of former' cultivation were observ- 
able. A few narrow vallies seem once to have been under rice. The 
higher grounds, I suspect, have been always a forest ; although, 
from the stateliness of the trees, the soil would appear to be good, 
and in its present state much of it is not too steep for the. plough, 
while no part seems incapable of being formed into terraces, as is 
done below the Ghats. In a small portion near Yclla-ptira^ the trees 
of the forest were stunted, and from a .want of moisture had. Ipst 
their leaves ; but in the greater part they were very luxuriant, anti 
many of the -kinds were, to me at least,, quite- unknown. In my bo- 
tanical investigations, however, I had very little success \ for the 
cutting down one of these trees is a day’s work for four or five 
natives ; and at Yella-piira I could procure nobody that would climb 
to bring me specimens. The vast number of ants, indeed, that live 
on the trees in India, render this a Very disagreeable employinerit. 

Caray Hosso-hiilly is a miserable village of six houses, collected 
by Major Monro as a stage between Yella-pura ^ndSoonda; for,' on 
his taking possession of the country, the whole way was through>a_ 
continued waste." The nearest inhaibited place to Hosso-huUy is two 
cosses distant. The new settlers are Marattahs, by which appella- 
tion in the south of India the Sudras of Maharastra Disani Rve 
known. Since the conquest, many of these people have come into 
this province j and many more would come, were small advances 
made to enable them to commence cultivation ; for the desolation 
here has introduced a wildness equal to that of an American forest. 
The huts here are wretched, but the people have already cleared 
■ some ground. Throughout the forests Soonda, tigers and wild 
biiifaloes are very numerous, but there are no elephants. 

The reservoir here has been a very fine one, and never becom.es 
dry ; but it is now so filled with bushes and long grass, that to. put 
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it in -proper repair would require a thousand Its wat6F 

never was employed for the cultivation of rice, but was used only 
to bring forward .the youug shoots of sugar-cane, which, till tbc ii.,- 
settiug in of tbc rainy season, require irrigation, 

. About two-tliirds of.'tlic way from Velta-pura to Ilosso-huUi/, I BiUhaii mcr. 
crossed; the Bidhati’hgltip^ which goes i\orth, aud joins a river coming 
from.iSu^<i to form the ScdailxU'ghttr river. Its channel is wide, and 
in tlic rainy season is probably full, but at present it contains very 
little water. 

The itrata^ laid bare by tbc river, arc of the same nature with Strau. 
those on the Ghats; but their dip toward the cast is greater. 

12th March . — I went three cosscs to Sancada-gonda. Inime- March 12 . 
diatcly after setting out, 1 crossed a small branch, of X\\c HidMti, 

.w^iich is, called Basxca^holaif : and still fartlicr on lefosscd another, try. ^ 

named Gudialada^hohii/. The whole countr)’ is waste, and covered 

with forest The soil almost every where appears to be oxcellent> 

with more low vallics, and more vestigesof former cultivation, .tl>aa 

on the route of yesterday. This valley lantl is hcrc cailcd T^ggrr^ 

and the rice growing on itrc<}uircs five months to come to matu- 

liry. The higlier lands arc called Mackey, and the highc.st arable 

land is called The rice cultivated there requires only three 

months to come to maturity. Sanca<Ia-gonda contains three houses, 

with some pretty rice lands- in .a good slate. Not far from it arc 

two other villages, each contaiuiog four houses, with some rice- 

land 'and gardens. These villages subsisted during all the trouble 

of 77/»poo’s government, and belong to the C/wrn of all the //cigc 

Brahmatis, who resides at IlonaxuUy ^Falam, in iSoonda, pays the 

land-tax, and lets his lands to some of his disciples. 

• l3tUilfarc/i. — I went three cosscs to the place which Europeans March is. 
and ^lussulmans call Soonda. In the vulgar language of Karnata 
it is called Sndha, which is a corruption Uoxw Sudha-pura, the *5a«- 
skrit appellation. The road was very circuitous; as I went first 
about soUtli-wcsf, and aftenvards almost cast, The hills arc nlucli 
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CHAPTER steeper than those on the last two days route, and of course are less 
fit for the cultivation of rice; but there are many deep and narrow 
rallies fit for Betel-7mt gardens; and several of these, within orv 
near the old walls, are now occupied, and filled with Haiga Brah- 
mans, who in this country are the sole cultivators of gardens. In 
many places I observed the pepper growing spontaneously ; but it 
is entirely neglected ; and ipany of the trees that would bear it 
are stript of their leaves and branches, which are used as manure 
for the gardens. All the rivulets that I crossed to-day are said to 
be branches of the Salamala, which comes from AS’mi; and on going; 
below the Ghats assumes the name oi‘ Gangawall, and . forms the 
boundary between Haiga and Kankana. 

I sent a message to the Guru of the Haiga Brahmans, offering te 
visit him; but. this he declined, and sent me word, that he would - 
come to my tents at three o’clock, at which time he would have 
finished his devotions Avhich then occupied his time. ’ He did not 
however arrive until late in the evening, when I was eating; so that 


Gum of the 
Haiffa Brdh- 


"o 
mans. 


he could not enter. I found, that in place of prayer he had been 
employed in giving an entertainment to another Sanni/dsi ; and I 
am uncertain whether he thought that it would be consistent with 
his dignity to keep a European four or five hours in waiting ; or 
whether these persons, who had relinquished the vanity of worldly 
pleasure, were detained so long at table by pious conversation. 

Haiga Brdh- The Haiga Brahmans seem to have changed countries Avith the 
mans. Karnataca Brahmans of Sudha, Avho in Haiga are in greatest estima- 
tion, while the Brahmans of that country have all the valuable pro- 
perty in Sudha, and their Guru has taken up his abode in its capital, 
at Honawully Matam, or the golden convent. Whatever truth may 
be in the story of Myuru Verma, the Haiga Brahmans Avere cer- 
tainly the first of the Punch JDravada divisjon Avho penetrated 
among the Jciin of these parts. It seems to have been Avith the vieAv 
of depriving them ofHheir property, that the pretence of their 
. having lost a part of their cast, or rank, Avas set up by the subsequent 
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intrudcrs, who followed the conquests of tha Vijaya-nagara mo-^ CHAPTER 
narchs. Tlie character which the Haiga Hrahmans use in writing 
hooks on science, is the Grantha of KbralCy which they say includes is. 
all the -countries created by Parasu Rama. The Haiga Br&h- 
matis, however, consider the Karmtaca language as their native 
tongue; and all accompts and inscriptions on stone, whether in 
the vulgar language or in Sanskrit^ arc written in the Kaniala 
character, which is nearly tlie same with the Andrai/, or old writing 
of Telingana. 

Wiiile I u’as waiting for the Sanugasis, I assembled the most Account of 
learned men of the place, among whom was the hereditary Guru of 
ihtRdjds, who has a written account of tlie family of SudJia, with a 
eppy of each prince’s seal. These men said, that in the time of the 
father of Krishna Rugaru this country belonged to Jain Polygars, 
the descendants of the Cadutnha family; whicli strongly confirms 
the assertion of the Jain of Haiga, when these said that Aiyuru 
Verma was of their sect. These Polxfgars managed tlie country as 
usual, and paid tribute \q Vencatuppati Rdya, the father of Achuia 
and Krishna Rdi/alu, and wlio was their predecessor on the throne 
of Vijaya-nagara, Tliis, however, is probably a mistake; as from 
an inscription at Gaukarna, already mentioned, It would appear, 
that the name of Krishna Raya's father was Seddska. Vencatuppati, 
having for many years obtained no children, promised the whole 
of his kingdom to his sister’s son Arasuppa Ndyaka; but, having 
afterwards had two sons born to him, he gave to the young prince, 

'his nephew, the full sovereignty of Sudha. This warrior governed 
from the year of U7& (A. D. 155^) till 1521 (A. D. 159^). 

He built Sudha-pura ; and having destroyed all the Jain Polygars, 
and the priests of these heretics, he brought up the Haiga Brdhmant 
to occupy the waste lands. He was succeeded by his son, 

Chandra Nayaka, who governed till 1541 (A. D. I6lf). He was 
succeeded by his son, Ragunata Nayaka, who governed till 15dl 
(A> D. J63a). His son, Madu Lvtga Nayaka^ became a follower of 
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CHAPTER, the Sivabhactars, vaid governed till 15S7 {'a/. D, 167^). He was 
succeeded by his son, Sedhiva Raya, who governed till l69.0.(A. D\ 

Maicii ]3. 169 .^); he by his son, Baswa Linga Raja, who governed till I 66 S. 

(A.D. 17'1-f); and he by his son, Imody Seddsiva Raja, who was ex- 
pelled by Hydcr in lbS5 ( IySt)? and took refuge ixiGoa, where his 
son is now living on a pension from the viceroy, ; . 

During the government of these RJ/Vw the country is said to have 
been cultivated, and the town to have been very large. The space 
within the walls is said to extend each way a coss, or at least-three 
miles, and was fully occupied by houses. The country; having 
been repeatedly the seat of war between Hyder and the Marattahs, 
has been desolated, and the houses in the town are now reduced 
to about fifty. In the reign of Iniody Seddsiva, the town suffered 
•iv- much from an attack of the Marattahs'; but, when Hyder took 
possession of it, there still remained 10,000 houses. The original 
territories of the family seem to have been the four districts 
above the Ghats, now under the management of Mi*. Read ; and-, 
according to the Guru, they acknowledged no superior. Frohi the 
Vjaya-pura Sultans, Seddsiva, grand-father of the last Rdjd, coiir 
(luered five districts h\ Kdnkdna. Imody Seddsiva, as 

has been already stated, was attacked by the Marattahs, and forced 
to pay tribute (Chouti). Till he was able to collect the sum de- 
manded, the Pansh-malu ivere given in pledge to a Marattah chief 
named Gbpdil Row, who restored them when the money was paid. 
On Hyder's attack, the Rdjd resigned the Pansh-malu to the viceroy 
of Goa, who settled on him an annual pension of 12000 Putlis, or 
Venetians, equal to 48,000 Rupees. This his son now enjoys ; and 
he has besides some houses, and gardens, befitting his rank. These 
five districts are said to be worth annually 80,000 Rupees, and seem 
to have been the remnant of the five larger districts, at one time 
governed by the Vazir o? Ponday, after Avhat now composes the 
c’o/a district (Taluc) had been ivrested from the Mussulmans, and 
Rdjds of Sudha, by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri. 
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• : Although in many points this account secms,to be truc, it is by CflAlTEli 
no means accurate, as I learned from inscriptions, found at this XVII. 
place. Tliose of which I was able to take any account to-day are Martina; 
“Miow: 

-The most ancient inscription here is at a Jab; temple (Busl}/) count.siiown 
dedicated to Adisicara, the first of the gods f&WnrwJ. It is dated tLn". 
in the. year of Sal. 722 (A. D. -Ho)* ^nd in the reign of Imody 
Seddsha Rai;a. Tins being the name of the last Siidha, it 

might at.first sight be supposed, that he was the prince mentioned 
in the inscription, the thousand years of t)ie era having been 
omitted ill tbc date, as is sometimes done among tlie Hindus i but 
this, it must be observed, would bring down the date to the year 
of our Lord l-hH* ^tid tlie donation is made to a Jain temple that 
has been long in ruins, and to a sect abhorred by tlie last dynasty. 

Ucsidcs, it is said that the titles used in the inscription are totally 
different from -those used by the late Rdjds of Sudha, and are of a 
much higher nature. 

I T^c next inscription in antiquity is at a Jain li faianu A copy of 
this, as of the preceding, has been delivered to the Bengal govern- 
ment. It is dated in the year of SaL or A. D. 80f, and in the 
itign 'of Chamunda Rd^a, who has very high titles, like those of his 
predecessor, and is' styled the chief of all the kings of the south. 

He mentions the advantages that had been gained over the followers 
of Buddha by tw'o of his ancestors, Seddska and Bclalla. Tliese two 
inscriptions, therefore, belong to the dynasty of the Bclalla Rdyas, 
monarcha of Karnata. Ramuppa Varmica makes the overthrow of 
that dynasty, as supreme monarchs, to have happened in the year 
of Christ 7&f; but here we find them governing in the northern 
parts of Kamata 22 years afterwards. Although this is an inac- 
curacy, yet the difference is so small, that tlie era of the govern- 
ment of the dynasty may be considered as. ascertained to 

have been -in the- eighth century of the Christian era. The 
religion was then the predominant one in the peninsula, and had 
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CHAPTER been preceded by that of Buddha, whose followers were then per- 
secuted by the Jaiu, as these again were afterwards by the followers 

March 13. 

The third inscription, of which a copy has also been delivered to 
the Bengal government, is placed in ^Jain Matam, and is dated in 
Sal. 1121, o\' A. D. 119 t , in the i*eign of Seddsiva Raja Sudha- 
pura; which shows, that this town was not founded by Arasuppa 
' Ndyaka, but had many centuries before his time been the residence 

of a Jain Rdjd. Seddsiva does not acknowledge any superior, but 
he does not arrogate to himself such high titles as those used in 
the two last mentioned inscriptions. He is very lavish in praise of 
his Guru, Sri Madahinava Butta Calanca, who (that is to say, his 
predecessors in the same Matam) had bestowed prosperity on Be- 
lalla Rdya. Whether this Seddsiva was a descendant of the Belalla 
family, as this would incline one to think, or whether he was de- 
scended from the Cadumha family, as the Guru here supposes, is 
unceutain. 

There are here two inscriptions by Imodp Arasuppa, founder of 
the last dynasty of Sudha Rdjds. The one is on a stone at Hona- 
loully Matam. The whole almost is in couplets, few of which are to 
be found in the inscriptions of an early date. The time of this in- 
scription is involved in one of these conceits, of which I have not 
procured the explanation. The other inscription is at a Matam be- 
longing to one of the JJdipu Sannydsis. It is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1515, or A. ID. 159t, which confirms the chronology of the 
family The donation contained in the inscription is made 

by Arasuppa Nayaka, Raja of Sudha, by the appointment of Sri Vira 
Prubu Vencatuppati, his superior, who gets all the titles usually 
bestowed on the sovereigns Vyaya-nagara. This, in the first 
place, shows, that the Rdjds of Sudha were not independent, but for 
a time governed, at least nominally, as vassals of the kings of 
Vijaya-nagara. Indeed, the fii'st four persons of the family, assumed 
only tlte title of which is that usually given to Rolygdrs. 
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In the year 1G74, Sedthiva assumed the title of Jldya, 3S years after ciiAPTEn 
the Uicri family had thrown off all fonn of respect for their ancient 
lords. This inscription also shows, that Vcncatiipfiati could not have March i3. 
been tile fatlicr of the celebrated Krishna Iluyarii ; as lie lived after 
the reign of that monarch. , In fact, the date of this inscription is 
after the period assigned for the destruction of Kxja^ja-na^ara by 
Kaxnuppai and Vcncaluppati was probably sonic person adopted, to 
support tlic falling dynasty after the death of Rama Raja, and con- 
joined in tlic government with SeddsivOf usually reckoned tiic last 
king of Vijaxfa-na^ara. 

I4th A/arc/i. — I went four Saltany cosscs to Sersi» The outermost jMarch 14 . 
wall of Sudha. was at least six miles from where I had encamped, ten'iof 5 «J/lj. 
and is said by the natives to be sixteen cosscs, or at least forty-eight 
miles, in circumference. There arc three lines of forlificalion round 
the town. The extent of tlic first, as I have already observed, 
was estimated by the natives at three miles square, and the whole 
'Space that it contained was closely occupied by Iiouscs. In the two 
spaces surrounded by tlic outer lines, the Iiouscs were formerly 
scattered in small clumps, with gardens between them. 

From the outer gate of Sudha, till I reached Sa'si, I saw neither Appearance 
houses nor cultivation ; butitwas said, that there were villases in 
the vicinity of the road. The country is more level than that 
through which I came yesterday. In two places the trees of the 
forest were covered with pepper-vines; but these were entirely 
.neglected. Sersi is a small viilagi^ but it is tlie residence of tlic 
Tahsildar under whom Sudha is placed. It is not centrical for the 
district, but is chosen on account of its being a great thorouglifarc, 
and as having a very considerable custom-house. It has asmall mud 
fort, in which nobody resides, although robbers arc still troublesome; 
but to live in forts is nut the custom of Sudha, Near it are the ruins 
of a fortress, which was built by Ram Chandra Nayaha, the second 
prince of the last dynasty. It is called Chinna-patlana, the same 
name with that of the city which we call Madras. 

•VoL. III. Ff 
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March 15. 
Cultivation 
in the wes- 
tern parts of 
Soonda. 


Gardens. 

Situation. 


The, hereditary accomptant of the place says, that 

his brother is now with JBaswa Linga the son of Imody Seddsiva, 
at Goa, and confirms the account given by the Guru. He says 
also, that an enumeration of all the houses of the country was taken, 
in order to levy a tax for discharging the tribute which the Ma- 
rattahs exacted. Sersi then contained 700 houses, and Sudha 100,000; 
but with the amount of the whole population of the country the 
accomptant is not acquainted. The population of the capital con- 
sisted of the court and army, with their followers; for it would 
appear, that the country never possessed any manufactures. The 
country must have been then very well cultivated, and rich, to be 
able to support such a capital, whose inhabitants, if this account be 
true, were then at least three times as numerous as the present 
people of the whole territory ; but the account is probably exceed- 
ingly exaggerated* . ' 

From a garden on the west side of Sersi, the Sdlamala, or Ganga- 
wali river takes its rise ; and on its east side, from a TanJe called 
Aganasini, issues a river of the same name, which in the lower part 
of its course is called the Tari-holay. 

15th March. — I continued at Sersi, taking an account of the 
state of the country, as an example of the western parts of Soonda, 
im which the cultivation of gardens is the chief object of the 
farmer. 

In these gardens are raised promiscuously, JBetel-nut, and Betel- 
leaf', black-pepper, cardamoms, and plantains. A great part of the 
ground formerly planted has now become waste, and there is some 
fit for the purpose that Avould appear never to have been cultivated; 
but it is only a small proportion of the whole country that can be 
employed in this way, and that is chiefly in the vicinity of the 
Ghats. Toward the eastern side of the province there are very few 
gardens. The situation required is a low narrow valley, with its 
head to the west, and opening toward the east; so that the hills 
by which it is bounded may defend it from the west and south sun. 
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To add to the shelter., the htllsin these directions must be covered CHAPTER 
. ' . ' XVII. 

with high trees. The hills on the north side of the valley must 

also belong to the garden, and must be covered witli trees, whicli 
are annually pruned to procure branches that serve as manure. At 
all seasons the garden must command a supply of water. This corn* 
monly is obtained from springs, which arc numerous in this country 
at the head of almost every little valley. The water of these springs 
is collected in a small pond or reservoir, from whence it can at 
pleasure be let out by a channel which is'conductcd along tlie upper 
side of the garden. Abater is also procured by forming channels 
from the small rivulets with which tlic country abounds. Some 
rich men fill up the whole bed of one of these rivulets, and form 
tlicir plantation in the place where it- was. Tliey liavc tlms at its 
upper end a reservoir formed of the remaining part of tlie old 
chaanel, and by one side of the garden they draw a canal tu carry 
off the superfluous water. This Incurs a very considerable expense, 
not only in fillingup the channel, but In giving the reservoir and 
canal a strcngtli sufliclent to resist the torrents of the rainy season. 

The best soil for these gardens is the Cagadali, a red mould con- 
taining very small stones. I observe, however, that all kinds of 
soil are used. The prevalent one throughout the country is a light- 
coloured loam of great depth. 

The first step iu the process of making a new garden is, to sur- Formation of 
round it by a ditch, to keep off the torrents which descend from 
the hills. The garden is then levelled with the hoc, and the whole 
is formed into beds, about twenty feet wide, by drains, whicli arc 
parallel to each other, and run ia the direction of the length of the 
valley, or nearly cast and west. These drains arc intended to carry 
olf superfluous moisture, and in some gardens to carry away water 
that at all seasons springs up from the soil wherever it is opened. 

The soil where this abounds is reckoned by far the best; but the 
water itself is very pernicious, and nothing would grow unless it were 
carefully removed by the drains. These are about a foot broad. 
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CHAPTER and, according to the natural moisture of the soil, are, from a 
foot to' eighteen inches deep. At the same time must be formed 
March 15. the resenvoir or canal* for giving the supply of water, with the 
channels in which it is to run. The principal channel runs at the 
head of the garden, and crosses the direction of the drains. From- 
this a small channel leads between every two drains, in the centre 
of each bed. Such is the disposition of some of the gardens that I 
examined ; but, according to the various declivities in different 
gardens, it must be vai’ied considerably. The season for pez'forming 
this labour , is during the two months- which precede the autumnal 
equinox. 

■ In the month following -the autumnal equinox, young plantain 
trees are set in rows, within two feet of each side of the drains, and 
at the distance of twelve. feet from each other. If possible, the 
whole garden should then be covered -sHth branches of i\\t Nelli 
( Phyllanthus Emblica); at any rate, some .must be put near each, 
young plantain tree ,* and at the same time the centre channel of 
each bed must be raised a cubit high, with earth brought from the. 
neighbouring hills. When the rainy season is over, the earth is 
spread upon the bed, the channel is formed anew, and* every fifteen 
days water is given once. In the operation of Avatering, the channel 
is first filled ; and then, Avith a pot or. scoop,, some Avater is throAvn 
on the roots of the trees. 

In the same season of the second year, a pit, of a cubit square 
and of the same depth,' is made betAveen every tAvo plantain trees. . 
In each pit is placed a -young Areca, Avhich is taken up,- from the 
seed-bed Avith much earth adhering to. its root. The pit is filled 
Avith fresh earth, Avhich is trampled. doAvn by the foot ; so that one. 
half of the pit becomes empty, and is afterAvards filled Avith the 
leaves of the Emhlica. At the same period of every even year, that 
is, the second, fourth, sixth,' and so forth, the channels of every bed 
must be filled Avith fresh earth. In the month preceding the Avinter 
solstice, the- beds must be levelled j and, new channels having been 


Betel-nut 
palm, or 
Areca. 
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formcil, the trees must be watered once every (iftcen days. In the CHAPTER 
second mont!» aficrwanls, the beds must be hoed, and each tree 
manured witli rotten dung taken from the cow*hou$c, where the March 15. 
litter used lias been citlier fresh leaves or dry grass. Above tliis 
arc sjircad the small branches and leaves of any kind of trees, and 
towards the root of cvcr>’ ^freca a quantity of these is heaped up. 

In tlic month preceding tlic summer solstice, tu prevent the rains 
from washing away the manure, the beds arc covered witli plantain 
leaves. In the uneven, or intermediate years, nothing is done in 
the garden, but to clear the drains and channels, and in the dry 
season tu give the trees water. lucli garden (licrcrorc is divided 
into two parts ; in the hrst year one half Is fonned, and In the year 
following the other is planted. 

'Hie IkUUr.ut palm, or Arcca^ In thirteen years after It has been 
planted, begins to produce fruit, and in Ave years more .arrives at 
perfection: It lives from fifty to a liundrcd years; and, when one 
dies, another from the nursery Is put In Its place. There U only 
one kind. 

Tlic nursery Is managed as follows. In the moiiUi preceding the 
vernal equinox tlic seed Is ripe. After having been cut, It is kept 
eight days in the house. In the meantime abed of ground in a 
sliady place is dug, ami in this the nuts are placed nine inches from 
each otiicr, and srith their eyes uppermost Tiicy must be covered 
witli a finger bicadtli of earth. The bed is then covered ivith dry 
plantain leaves, and once in eight days issprinklcd with water. In 
tlic montii. preceding the summer solstice, the plantain leaves are ' 
removed, and young slioots arc found to have come from the nuts. 

In lltc second month afterwards, leaves of the Emblica are spread 
between the young plants. In the month preceding the venial 
equinox, they get a little dung. In the dr)' season they arc wa- 
tered once in from four to eight days, according tu the nature of 
the soil. They ate not removed till tlicy are going to he finally 
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Cl-^VPTER planted in the garden, which is done in their fifth year. They are 
then estimated ^ 7 orth one silver a hundred, 5^ Fanams going 

March 15. Rupee; but they are seldom sold, any man lending to his 

neighbour when be may be in want of a few. 

The crop season of an Areca garden continues from two montlis 
before, till one after, the winter solstice. The bunches are cut as 
they approach to ripeness, for the ripe nut is of no use except for 
seed. The husk is removed with a knife. A decoction is then 
made with a few nuts, a little Cliunam (ashes of the bark of the 
Chuncoa Muttia Buch: MSS.), and some bark of the Honay, or P^e- 
rocarpus santolinus. These are bruised together, and are boiled six 
hours in water. A quantity of the nut cleared from the husk is 
then put in a pot, and into this the decoction is poured, until it 
rises above the nuts, which are then boiled till the eyes separate. 
They are now put upon a strainer of mats supported on posts, and 
are dried six days in the sun. At night they are covered with a mat. 
In this country the Betel-nut is never cut, but is sold entire, and 
is called red Betel. Any nuts of a bunch, that have become too 
ripe before it was cut, are picked out and kept separate. Their 
husks are removed, and they are dried in the sun without boiling. 
These are called raw Betel, and sell much lower than the other 
kind. 

From the month preceding the winter solstice, to that, following 
the vernal equinox, the leaves of the Areca fall'off. Each is; accom- 
panied by its broad, leathery, membraneous petiole ; which, when 
they are young, form collectively a green smooth body at the top 
of the stem. These membranes are cut off, and carefully preserved. 
They are about three feet long, and a cubit broad; and, in the 
rainy season, are used to make covers for the- young bunches, or 
spadices. In the month following the summer solstice, a man mounts 
the Areca, and above every branch fixes a cover, so as entirely to 
keep off the rain.. Some of the trees are so tall and slender, that 
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they cannot bear the \rcigitt of the operator, and thus arc deprired CiUlTnil 
of covers. Oil these the bunctics produce only from five to a 
hundred nuts, vrliilc luo hundred nuts arc reckoned the average 
proilucc of a covered bunch, aud some bring Hve hundred to ma* 
turiiy. Each tree commonly yields tiro good bunches, or three 
small ones. The average produce is said to be t Maund, or7‘2Scerj 
of boiled nut from fifty trees, or from each ^V^Vv parts of a pound. 

A particular sec of uicu arc employed to cover the bunches, and cut 
dovn the fruit. .'Vt each lime they get two Jtupcc4 for every thou- 
sand bunches, and are very* dexterous. Uound their ancles, and 
under their soles, they fix a rope made of plautatu stems, and thus 
unite their feet, whicli arc ilicn placed agaiml the stem, and drawn 
up together, while the climber holds on with hU liands. Jlaviug 
placed the rope ami his feet finn agahut the stem, he first moves 
up one hand, and Uicu the other, and afterwards draws up Ins feet 
again. In tins manner he reaches the top of one tree, uherc he 
secures Iiimiclf by taking a rouud turinvith a rope, which he carries 
up in his lund. One end of Uiii rope is tied to the middle of ashort 
stick, upon uhicli the man scats himself, and perfonns his labour, 
drawing up whatever he wants, from an attendant below, by means 
of a Uue that he lias hxed to his girdle. When he has done w'ilh 
one tree, he unties Ills scat, secures it round his neck, and swings 
the tree backwards and forwards, till he can reach another, upon 
which he tlicn throws Itiintclf, ami again makes fast his scat He 
thus {ustci over Uie whole garden, without ever coming to the 
{pxiund. Tlie trees that, from being too tall and blender, arc un- 
able to support a man's weight, have their fruit gathered by being 
pulled towards a neighbouring tree by means of a iiouk. The cul- 
tivators seem to under-rate the produce very muclu 
When the lieUt-nut palm is thiricea years old, the garden is UUckprfjvtr. 
planted willi either black pepper, or lietd^lcaf vines, wliich climb 
ujmn tiie Artca, Tlie pepper, as I have already meutioued, is of 
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three kinds. The Caj'i Maj/tiasu is the most productive, but requires 
a Cagadali soil. In this, the produce of a good tree covered with 
Cari Maynasu, is reekoned five Seers of cured pepper, or a small 
fraction more than three pounds. The Sambara and Ars'ma gutti 
thi'ive very weU on Arsina Mimnu, ox a light-coloured soil; but 
the first produces only one Seei\ and the latter two. The quality 
of all the kinds is the same. In the month following the vernal 
equinox, four cuttings of the pepper vine, eadh a cubit and a half 
in length, are taken for every Areca. One of their ends is buried 
five or six inches in the ground, the other is tied to the stem of its 
supporter. The vine requires no farther trouble, but tying its 
branches up once a year in the month preceding the summer sol- 
stice. It bears in six or seven years, and lives about twenty-five; 
so that one Areca requires three or four sets of vines. The crop 
season is during the two months which precede the vernal equinox. 
The fruit is collected by means - of ladders ; and a man does not 
collect, and cure, in a day more than five -S’eer.y, or three pounds. 
The pepper, as usual, is gathered when the grains are full growiij 
but not ripe. Plere the amenta are gathered into a heap, which 
stands in the house, and there they are kept three days. They are 
then rubbed with the foot ; and the grains, having been separated 
from all other matter, are then fit for sale. 

A little white pepper is made by allowing the berries to ripen. 
The bunches, having been kept three days in the house, are washed 
and bruised in a basket with the hand, till all the amenta and pulp 
are removed. The seed is then dried five days, and is fit for sale- 
It is twice as dear’as black pepper, but the demand for it is very 
small, for it is used only as a medicine. 

The Betel-leaf IS cultivated exactly like .the pepper,, and lives 
the same length of time. In this country, the Nagwallfi ox> female 
plant, for it is dioecious^ is that lchiefly used,; but iTio Umbadi^ 
or male, may also be found. Here both frequently produce 
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fructification, which I have not seen any where else. A thousand CHAPTER 
leaves of the Kag'ically sell for 8 Dubs^ while the same number of 0.^-0 
leaves of the Umbadl bring only one fourth part of that sum. JIarcb 15. 

Whenever the Betel and pepper vines have fairly taken root, the 
greater part of the plantain trees are removed. 

The cardamoms (Atnovium repens) are propagated entirely by Cardamoms, 
cuttings of the root, and spread in clumps exactly like the plantain 
tree, or Musa. In the month following the autumnal equinox, a 
cluster of from three to five stems, with the roots adhering, arc 
separated from a bunch, and planted in the same row, one between 
every two Betel~mit palms, in the spot from whence a plantain tree 
has been removed. The ground around the cardamom is manured 
with Nelli (Eniblica) leaves. In the third year, about the autumnal 
equinox, it produces fruit. The capsules are gathered as they ripen, 
and arc dried four days on a mat, which during the day is sjipported 
by .four sticks, and exposed to the sun, but at night is taken Into 
the house. Tliey are then fit for sale. Whenever tlie whole fruit 
has been removed, the plants are raised, and, all the superfluous 
stems and roots having been separated, they arc set again ; but 
care is taken never to set a plant in the spot from whence it was 
raised, a change in this respect being considered as necessary. 

Next year these plants give no fruit, but in the y^ar following 
yield capsules again, as at first. After transplantation the old stems 
die, and new ones spring from the roots. Each cluster produces 
from one quarter to one Seer weight of cardamoms, or from-.jb^ to 
of a pound. 

All these gardens are private property, and all belong to Haiga Tenures. 
Brdhmans. When a man wishes to make a new one, he fixes upon 
a spot, which must not only contain room for the trees, but must 
have hills for shelter, and for supplying manure, and a place for the 
house and kitchen garden. When a, proper situation has been 
found, the planter purchases the whole from the government. The 
usual price has been .ten Pagodas, or forty Rupees, for every thousand ' 

.Voi.. III. G g 
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y no land.-rtj^x j Qft tlie! thir-- 
CHAPTER trees planted. For hvelveyears they a good wil,. thwe'^e. 

XVII. teenth year, every thousand trees paid, Wh; an additional. ta» of 


March 15. 


Labour. 


das; and every year, until the eigl'teca. fhe, thousand treesron: a 
three P«i-orfw was imposed. Afterwarc^ ^, ^ 

good soil, paid yearly twenty exacted for the.plan^ 

only tea Fagodas a thousand. Nothing y.jf the proprietor begonie 
tains, pepper, Bctcl-kaf, or cardamoms. |eni so that it runs to waste; ' 

poor, and be notable to cultivate his ganK^,py,0 ground, and give 


he informsi the officers of revenue, v’ho 


11 when he pleas es.j ;; ;This 


him the price. He may sell the garde! j 

property is never mortgaged. Tippoa raiy, „f jhe ^gardens are: now 
which burthen, and other troubles, maiijo 

waste. Major Monro reduced the rent \<ni,epepple,are espcsting. 
yet no new'garclens have been formed, ai|j^ to plant. ' 
some farther indulgence before they beo', of tho. labour, 

lu this country a few slaves are keptpe,.^pj.,p,pd. by the proprio,. 
even in the grounds of the is \^^hmms toil pn their owR 

tors, or by hired servants. The Haiga work, for hire. Tbft 

ground at every kind of labour, t»ut they^y ^ cpusor/ 

hired servants seldom receive any montp go awaya No warning iSa 
quently at the end of the year are free- tj,aster or- of ; the 'servants,:, 
necessary, either on the part of the ni^ter’s hb.use, .and; get aijvt : 
These eat three times a day in tkoh’ ' my g 

nually one. blanket, one handkerchief, ^re hired by the day,. and. 
4S Riipes^, or 2/.. 8^. Their wives ^ 

get 1| Seer of rough rice, and 3 Dudus, Images, are very high. A A- ' 
to 1 Rupee. In so poor a country, thesei^^^^ . annually 

male slave gets daily 2 Pucku Sm of if,;cottpi,clQtb, and 'some 
one blanket, one handkerchief, a piece ‘.^o.'nioney, except at mar- 
oil, tamarinds, and capsicum. He gets |^«.. iii^,. fbr the woman ■ 
riages; but these cost IQ Pagodas, ^nildrehi of course become 
must be purchased. She, and all her c^he wpuiajvslaye getsjdail^ 

the urnnertv of her bn.qhn.Ti«1’s iKiaster 0-: 
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Seer of rough rice, a blanket, and annually a piece of cotton CiiAPTiiil 
clotli, and a jacket. Children and old people get some ready 
dressed victuals at the house of the master, and arc also allowed 
some clothing. The men u*ork from sun-rise till sun-set, and at 
noon are allowed one Hindu hour, or about twenty-four minutes, 
for dinner. The women arc allowed till about eight o'clock In the 
morning to prepare the dinner, which they then carry to the Helds, 
and continue to work there with the men until sun-set. 

. In the forests here, any person may cut wdiatcvcr trees he pleases, SouJal-nooci. 
except sandal-wuod, and such.as grow in forests producing pepper. 

The landal trees arc numbered, and put In charge of the head-man 
of the village. TIic custom of this district (Taliic) is, once in 
twelve years to cut the sandal. Three years ago a man purchased 
all that was fit for cutting, and procured about 100 Mounds of 40 
Seers each, or about 21-^ hundred-weight. 

Few or no merchants reside in Soonda. Those frohJ below the Commerce. 
G/ials come, and purcliaso a little pepper; but by far the greatest 
part of this article, and all the lieUl-nut and cardamoms, arc’ brought 
up by the Uanijigos, \vho come from Ihtbuli, Dar^ard, llanieri, or 
Havcli, and Umanabad^ In the Maratiah dominions. They come 
here in the hot and dry season,’ between March and June, and, 
going round the llouscs of the cultivators, give cash for the pro- 
duce of the gardens. The common price of 'pepper is 13 Iherl 
Pagodas, or 72 Ruptts, for the A'ya of 13 Mounds, each weighing 
72 Seers of 24 Dadtts. This is at the rale of SfVsV pence a pound, 
or at about 82j Rupees for the Candy of dOO lb., which is used by 
the Company in Malahar. The cultivation of gardens being evi- 
dently more expensive here than in Malabar, we may, from the 
price given at this place, judge of the practicability of the Com- 
pany’s taking at a low rate all the pepper of that country, and, 
provided they removed the land-tax, of giving a sufiicient encou- 
ragement for its cultivation. Tire common price of red 
here is one Pagoda for the Maund, or pence a pound. The 
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cardamoms sell for 7 Pagodas the Mautid of 40, ; so, that a. 

pound costs almost 2^. 4t/. 

The Marattah merchants bring almost the whole cloth, and a 
great part of the grain, that is used in the country. Some they 
exchange with the , cultivators ; but the greater part is sold for 
ready money to shopkeepers, Avho, again retail these articles to the 
people of the country. The iron used in the neighbourhood, comes 
from Chandra- gup ty, and other places in the dominions of Mysore. 
Their salt comes from Canara, and a vast quantity passes this way 
to fhe Marattah texxitoxy. 

The Marattah merchants, who are just now here, say, that the 
Betel-nut of this place is greatly inferior to that of iSiVc, and..the 
neighbouring countries; which is in direct opposition to the infor- 
mation of the people of Bangalore. The taste of the people in the 
two countries may be different; as, for instance, the female Betel- 
leaf is here preferred, Arhile in some other countries the male is in 
greater request. There is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
price current given me at Bangalore. The Marattah merchants say, 
that they purchase all that they can get at ASim; but, that being 
totally inadequate to supply the demand, they must take whatever 
they can get. They say, that none groAVsin the Marattah territo- 
ries, and from hence it is carried to the most remote parts of their 
dominion. 

The cardamoms that groAV here are of an inferior quality to Avhat 
they get at Sringa-giri, that is, to the produce of Coorg. 

The garden pepper of Soqnda and ofNagara is of equal value, and, 
is better than that Avhich groAVs spontaneously, by three Pagodas a 
Candy, that is, in the- proportion of ten to nine. They say also, that 
merchants and commerce meet Avith every protection and encou- 
ragement in the xdominions. Indeed, among the Hindus, 

even in the most rapacious governments, this class of people is 
seldom molested. , 

In loAV moist vallies here, a kind of Avhite clay, mixed Avith small 
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' bits of quartz, Is very coramouly found under the soil of rice- CIIAPTE^r. 
grounds. Its strain arc often several cubits in thickness, and, where 
it comes to the surface, render the ground very sterile. It is called March 15» 
Ja^di Munnu, and is used to wliUcrwash the houses of the natives. . 

It is diffused in water to sejiarate the sand and stones, and is then 
mixed with a little Chunam^ that is to say, the ashes of Muddi bark 
(Chuncoa Muddia Buch: hlSS.); for in this vicinity there is no 
lime. 

The Panchan^a^ or astrologer of this place, gives me the following Weather, 
account of the weather. In the month preceding, and the four 
months following, the summer solstice, the winds arc westerly, and 
very strong, with excessive rains ; so that during these five months 
it is rarely ever fair for an hour. In the five following months, 
that is, two months before and three montlis after the winter sol- 
stice, the winds arc easterly, and of moderate force. The weather • 
is in general fair; bucduriug the first month there are some showers, ' 
and during the two ne.xt there are every morning heavy dews, and ■ 
thick fogs. In the two months following the vernal eiiuinox, the , 
winds are variable, but come mostly from the south. At first they 
are moderate, but they increase in strength toward the end of 
this period, and bring on the commencement of the rainy season. 

At present, toward the end of the second period, the nights arc 
rather cool, with very heavy fogs in the morning.. The days are 
clear, and very hot. 

The two most unhealthy seasons are, the two first months of the Unliealcby 
rainy season, and the four months of cool weather. At all times, 
however, the country is extremely unhealthy for people not inured 
from birth to its dangerous air; and iny servants are now suffering 
considerably from its baneful influence. 

" l6th March. — Having been employed all the 15th in taking the March i6. 
foregoing account, I to-day went five cosses to Banawdsi. A great 
deal of^ the country through which I passed has been formerly 'ry. 
cleared ; and the greater part, altliough now waste, has not yet 
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CHAPTE?. been ovcrgrov/n with trees. The woods, being young, do not m 
XV’H. general contain tall trees; but I passed through a stately forest, in 
uca iC. whicii tlie pepper-vine grows spontaneously. In this there was some 
'Teak. The greater part of the country is not too steep for the 
plougli ; but in many places the Laterite rises to the surface. 
■Where that is not the case, the soil is apparently good. Banaicasi^ 
in /iyt/er's government, contained 500 houses, which are now re- 
duced more than one half. Its walls are ruinous, and, although it 
has been a place of great celebrity, do not appear to have been ever 
of great extent. It is now the residence of a Yh/wV^/i^r. Tlie 7'h- 
radu river, after liaving come from Ikcri, passes on the east side of 
the town, and falls into the 'Tunga-hhadra. At present it is very 
smalt, and muddy, with little current; but in the rainy season it is 
no where fordable, and might be applied to' the purposes of com- 
merce. It is only navigated, however, by the baskets covered with 
leather, which serve for ferry-boats. 
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Vanavasi in tlic Sanshvit^ and BtuiaxAsi- in the vulgar language, as - CHAPTER 
being situated in a forest. At the very conimeuccment of this 
age, it was for some time the residence of Bharma, the youngest of March i6. 
the five SODS of and here several princes descended from 

Traictra Cadumha held their court. 

JMadit Lhiga gave me copies of the following inscriptions, which Inscription*, 
have been delivered to- the Rcngal government. 

The most ancient by far, and, unless there be some mistake* in 
the matter, which indeed is almost certain, the most ancient in- 
scription any wlicrc existing, is at the temple JUIadug^sicara^ and 
contains a grant of lands to tlie god Maducanata, by Simhumin Bupa 
of Yu^thtara't family, dated in the year of the era of Yudishtara 
Idd. M the ChrUtiau era, according to the usual reckoning of the 
Brahmam, commences in the 3102 yar oi Yudishtara, this inscrip- 
tion M'os made 4735 years ago. ' 

Another vet)* ancient inscription, hut following the other at a 
great interval, is also at the temple of Maducanata. It is dated in 
the year Jeya of the era of Yicratm £)6, in the reign of Vicrama DU- 
tya. This answers to the 39th year of our Lord. 

The next most ancient inscription, of which he gave me a copy, 
is at Balagauu, a place south-east from hence in the Mysore terri- 
tory. Yudishtara, or Dharina lt6ya, dwelt at it one year ; and after- 
wards, during the reign of Vlra Bclalla, it was for some time the 
capital ot Kaniata, The ruins are said to contain an immense num- 
ber of inscriptions. Two of these arc dated in the reign of Yudish^ 
tara; and the others arc all in the reigns oi’ Jain princes, wlio, 
early in this Yugam, according to Madu Linga, expelled the fol- 
lowers of the Yedas, and till the time of Saii&ara, and Rthn' Jnuja, 
continued to bo the governing power. The inscription of which I 
am now treating contains a grant of lands to the goddess Jtenuca, 
mother of Farasu ibinw. Her temple is, however, situated at Chan- 
dra-gupty. The date is in the year of Sal. 90 , or A. D. 1 ^- 1 -, in the 
reign ai Trenctra'Cadumba. I have many doubts concti'ning tlie 
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CHAPTER antiquity of this inscription. It is said to mention, that, before the 

XVII ^ 

time of this Trenetra Cadumha^ there had been fourteen 

Jkfarch i6. 2ldt/as, and twenty-one of the family of the Barbaraha ; and that 
after him there would be seven Cadumba Rd^ds, and Vira Bojah 
Vassundara, 2l Rdjd who, according to the has not yet 

appeared, but Avho is soon to come, and who, after'having expelled 
all Melenchas and other infidels, is to, restore the true worship in 
sXV^zxts Bharata-khanda. When I stated, that the inscription 
must have been written after the last' of the twenty-one Jeantri 
Cadumba Rdjds mentioned by Ramuppa^ as their exact number is 
specified in the writing, my doubts by no means discomposed the 
Hindu antiquary; he said, that this matter. could have easily been 
ascertained by prophecy; and, in order to remove my doubts, 
showed me a list ofimonarchs extracted from the ex^teen Ptiranas, 
in which the Mussulman kings Delhi were mentioned. Any reply 
to this could only have given offence ; but the circumstance shows/ 
that either these books usually attributed to Vydsa are of recent 
fabrication, or have suffered gross interpolations. 

Madu Linga was, however, so far from looking upon the power 
of foretelling future events as a proof of supernatural authority de- 
rived from divine favour, that he gave me a copy of an inscription 
on stone, which also came from Balagami, and which he says is pro- 
phetical, and yet acknowledges that it was composed by a Jam 
Guru, who by intense study had acquired the art of prophecy. A 
copy of what is said to be the prophetical part of this inscription ^ 
I delivered with the others; the remddndLer Madu Linga did not 
think worth copying. The prophecy he applies to the success of 
the British arms in India; and says, that before the year of*Sh/. 
1900, the English are to possess the whole country from the snowy 
mountains, to Rambmaram, The author of the inscription in ques- 
tion is said to have been Muru Jamadeya, Guru to Maha Sholia, or 
Sholun Rdjd, a prince, who ■\yas sovereign king of the five great 
divisions of the world. He lived since the time o 2 Salimhanam ; 
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and my antiquary rciates many extraordinary things’of this infidel CHAPTER, 
prince, and of his unbelieving Guru. I am at a great loss to account 
for tins, circumstance, as jl/at/a X/wga is aj>parcntly a zealous wor- 
shipper of ^Vca.' I. can. only account for it by supposing, that he is 
inwardly a. Jain, n-hich does not prevent him from worsliipping the 
Zinga as a representation of a Decata. However that may be, he 
gravely relates, that S/tolia RAjd permitted none of his subjects to 
die till tiicy were a itundred years old; and also, that his Guru one 
day, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, told the sun to stop, and the 
luminary immediately obeyed. After three hours the Gnru allowed 
it to set, which it accordingly did at the usual time by a sudden 
movement to the wcat. The inscription in question was composed 
by Muru Jamadeya, that, when the prophecies in it came to be 
fulfilled, all future ages might have evident proof of his learning. 

Another inscription is engraven on a stone at the temple of 
iirrara in Ilandgul, a place in the Strjaimru district (Taiuc), wliich 
is probably the ^SVtanoor of ^(ajor Ucnnell. The dale is involved in 
the conceit of a couplct, butwas interpreted to be SaL ] 130, being 
the year Jeya. The reigning prince is Cadumba lldya, and must 
have been a descendant of the JemUri Cadumba monarchs, who 
even then retained apportion of their dominions. 

Tlie next inscription is at a place called Cttpalura, winch lies east 
from Banen:isi, It is dated rlnunda Sal. V2$7 (A, D. 137f)» in the 
reign of l^ira Baca Raya of Jlasinawalt, which is the Sanskrit name 
of Auagundi, a city on the bank of the Tunga^bhadra, opposite tO' 
Vijaya-riagara, 

The next inscription is engraven on- a stone at a Jain temple 
(Busty) in the same place, Cupatura. _ It is dated in Sal. 1337, 
which, as I before mentioned, is probably an error of the copyist 
for 1437 ; as it is in the reign, of Achuta Raya, Narasingha Raya, 
and Krishna Raya. 

It would appear, that until about this period tlieXrhMii these- 
parts continued numerous, ibnong other proui's, T may meution. 

VoL.iir. II h 
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CHAPTER ;tliat a valuation" of all the country htiwetn Nagara diXiA Vereda, 
both incluriedj and said to have been made by the orders Krishna 
March \6. Rdparu, appears to have been conducted by a Jain officer, Gopa . 
Gaiida. This valuation is engraved on stone at Balagami, or Bala-’, 
gavi ,* and a copy of it, which I procured from Madu Linga, accom- 
panies the other inscriptions. 

The next inscription is in a temple^ at Bdnawdsi, and is dated 
Paradavi, Sal. 1 474, in the reign of Vencatadri Beoa Malm Bciyd. : 

The last inscription also is engraven on a ^toriQ 2 d: Banawasi, and 
dated Vilumbi of Aa/. 1501, iii-the feign of Imiidy Ardsuppa Nayaka 
0 ^ Sudha, which confirms the chronology of the of that family 
in the account which he gave me while I was at their capital. 

State ofagri- Having assembled the cultivators in presence of the officers of 
opcn'partor government, they gave rile the following account of the state of 
Soonda, agriculture; which mUy be corisidered as applicable to the eastern 
and more open parts of Soonda. 

Every village has a different measure for grain : that in use here 
is as follows : 


Grain mea- One Ca?idaca contvdns QO Bicllas ; I Bulla 4! Scers. The /Sfeer, when 
heaped as usual, contains 7b|- cubical inches. The Candaca, there- 
fore, is equal to S-jVoV hrishels. By this Candaca, the farmers esti- 
mate the seed and produce; but they sell rough rice by another, 
the Bulla of which is equal to 80 Seers, or which contains 
bushels. The value of this at present is 6 Pagodas, which is at the 
rate of lO^V^ pence a bushel. Rice again, when freed from the 
husk, is sold by a Candaca whose Bidla contains 32 Aem, or which 
is equal to 22^ bushels. -This at present sells for 6^ Pagodas, of 25 
Rupees ; which is at the rate of 9>s. 2-|-d. the bushel, and is said to 
be higher than the price at S'ermgapatam: The difference of price 
shbAVS the enorriious expense which attends the operation of;rer 
moving the husks, owing to the ignorance of mechanism among 
the natives ; for only one half of rough rice consists of husk. 

Here, arid all tOAvard the e 2 i.st ^ide of Soonda Ray ada, the great 
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objectof cuUivatlon^ls rice; as toward the west the fajmers are chiefly .CHAPTER 
occupied' with plantations. I measured two fields, jti order, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the rate of seed and produce, but .without getting 
any thing satisfactory. By measuring a great extent an average 
may be struck, as lias been done by Mr. Rav.eushaw; but it will be 
found, that some fields are alleged by the cultivators to^require- 
one half less seed than others of equal extent. Great allowances 
must be made, in a point even of such importance, to the ignorance 
of the farmers j but still I do not suppose them to be so grossly 
inattentive, as to make such a difference in the seed actually sown. 

I rather suppose, that what they call a Candaca's sowing has nothing 
to do with the real quantity of seed, which is concealed with a view 
of lowering their burthens. One of the fields which I measured 
contained 72, 69s square feet for the nominal Candaca, which is at 
the rate of l-fVgo bushel an acre. The other field was at the rate of 
-48,749 square feet 2i-Candaca, or at 2^ bushels an acre. These fields 
.were .contiguous, and the dlff'erencc appeared to me to have arisen 
from two plots of Ragy ground having been stolen into the first, 

.which in the revenue qccompts was still kept at its original rate of 
isowing, ,but actually required more seed. As a foundation for cal- 
culation, I therefore prefer the last measured field. 

The rains are not so heavy as to the westward ; but, in ordinary 
seasons and a moist soil, are. sufficient to bring to maturity a crop 
of rice that requires six months to ripen. Where the soil is very 
^absorbent, small tanks are formed, to-heep a supply for a few days 
‘that may occasionally happen to be without rain. A few of the 
iliighest fields are- cultivated with a kind of Vice that ripens in three 
months; .hut the natives here consider as t.otally useless much 
’land that might be easily fornied into terraces, like i\\Q Mackey 
land of Kankaua, and of which the soil is apparently good. The 
rice ground never gives two crops of rice in one year, altliough, by 
means of tanks, a constant succession of crops might be obtained 
from the lower parts, of the vallies. This' kind of land is divided 
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CHAPTER into two. sorts; the i&rwjvor low-'fields; and the J5ww, or higlier 
ones. Both are cultivated in the same way, anddhe only difference 
JJIarch iG. is in , the''quantity of produce. ; 

The six months; rices are cultivated on the loiv fields (Soru ); and 
Ion the best of the higher land, and are the following : 

, . .-Doda Hpha^^ ‘ 

' Sana' Honasu; 

Mulary. 

Cari Chinna Calli. 

Sail But td. 

Mota HiiUiga. 

Sidu Sail. 


AsidiButta, 

Chiiita Funny. All these are laYge grained^ 

' Sana But ta, a small grain, and rather more valuable than the 
others ;; but it is found to answer on veryjew soils. Experience 
shows, that certain fields agree best with, certain kinds of rice, and 
each is of course sown with the kind only that gives most return. 
The natives have no rule to ascertain this a\priori; and when a new 
field is brought into cultivation, they must find it out by experience. 
The manner of cultivatinu: these kinds of rice is as follows. Imme- 
(liately after harvest, the field, is ploughed lengthwise and across. 
(The plough of this place is delineated in Plate XXVI. Fig. 71). The 
clods are then broken by drawing over; the field an instrument 
named Coradu, which is yoked to a pair of oxen, and is represented 
in Plate XXIX. Fig. 72. The field is then allowed to rest exposed 
to the air until the month preceding the summer solstice,- or until 
the rains commence, when its soil is loosened by the hoc drawn by 
.oxen and called Ileg Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 7a); and tjie seed 
is sown without preparation by means of a Cio'igy, or drill (Plate 
XXVr. Pig. 73).’ The four bills of this implement are secured by 
i)olis of iron passing through a beam, to which the yoke-rope is 
fastened. The perforations, for the seed to pass through from the 
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cup, arc an inch in diameter ; 'so that'tUe seed must fall very thick, chapter 

After having been sown, the field is manured with cow-dung, and 

smoothed with tlie Coradu. , Tlie water is allowed to run oif as it March \ 6 . 

falls. Eight days after having 'been sown, the field is hoed witlt 

the Cuntay, whicli kills the weeds Avithout injuring the seed that 

is then just beginning to sprout. Eight days afterwards the young 

rice is four inches higii, and the field 'is hoed between the drills 

with a hoe drawn by oxen, and called Harly, or Nir Cuntay, which 

is delineated in Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76. Tins kills the grass, and 

throws the earth toward the drills. After this, a bunch of prickly 

Bamboos is yoked to a pair of oxen, and the driver stands on a 

plank above the thorns, to give them weight. This is drawn over 

tlie field, and removes the grass without injuring tlie corn. When 

this is six inches high, if there be rain, tlie water is confined, and 

the field is kept inundated ; but, if the weather should be dry, the 

field must again be hoed with the Jlarty Cuntay, and harrowed with 

the bunch of Bamboos. Whenever the field begins to be inundated. 

it must be again hoed with tlie same implement, and smoothed with 

the Coradu, Avliich acts in some measure like a rolling-stone. At 

the eud of the third month, the field is drained, and the Aveeds are 

removed. The water is again confined"; but in fifteen days, if more 

weeds spring up, the field must be again drained and 'cleaned ; this, 

.however, is not always necessary. In the fifth mouth, a grass, much 

• resembling rice, comes up, and must be carefully removed with a 

• knife. In the seventh mouth the crop is reaped, and the straw is 
cut close by the ground. For three days it is allowed to remain on 
the field in handfulls. It is then thrown into loose heaps, and after- 
•wards tied up in small sheaves, which are stacked on some airy 
place; and in the course of three montlis it is trodden out by the 
feet of oxen. All this time there is seldom any rain; and even 
when any comes, it seldom injures the reaped corn. The grain 
is always preserved in the husk, and beaten out as wanted for 
use. Any omission in thwe steps of cultivation produces a giec^t 
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CHAPTER 

XVII. 


March l6. 


Sugar-cane. 


Sterility of 
the higher 
huids. 


diminution of the produce. Ten seeds, the farmers say, is a good 
crop on low land, and 7 seeds oh the higher fields called: At 

this rate, an acre of the former, produces 25|- bushels, ,^y.orth 
1/. l5. 1^(1', and of the latter, I bushels, worth nearly 15 5. l^d. 
The officers of revenue say, that tlie produce is about a fifth part 
moi’e. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed upon wfiat eitheiV 
party say ; -as all the officers have either lands of their own, or have 
relations who are deeply interested. 

The kind of rice that is sown on the more elevated parts of the 
(Bisu ) high land, and which ripens in three months, is called Va- 
rangully. The grain is of the same value with the others. Its 
cultivation is similar, only it is sown eight days later, and all the 
steps of the operation must succeed each other more rapidly. The 
produce is from five to seven seeds. 

Sugar-cane is raised on the rice-ground, but in very small quan- 
tities, and the whole is made into Jagory. The ground fit for it, 
must have a Tank containing water enough to irrigate the field 
twice after it has been planted, and once before the crop is reaped^ 
The kind used is called the Hulocabo, or straw cane; and.it is.the 
same with the Maracabo of Bangalore. It is planted in' the .second 
month after thcwinter solsticej and is cut within the year. .1400 
canes give a Maund of Jagory, and a Cawttoca of laud will.produce 
21,000 canes, or 15 Mdunds of 44 Seers, each weighing 24;elephant 
Dubs. The produce of an acre, by this account, is oiily about 357 lb, 
of Jagory. Some people allow the cane to grow up. again. from the 
roots, and thus get what m Jamaica \s called a crop Ratoons. 
This produces only h^lf of the above mentioned quantity of Jagory, 
Between every two crops of sugar must intervene two of rice, 
which are as productive as usual. 

At Banawdsi, no second crop of any kind is taken from the rice 
ground. 

In the eastern parts of Soonda, a very small quantity qf the grains 
called dry is cultivated, but none toward the west. This cultivation 
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was formerly mucli more extensive; but the rice ground l)cing CJIa^ER 
most profitable, and. the, whole even of that not being cultivated, 
owing to a want of. people and stock, the dry-field is of course • 

much neglected. The fields used for dry grains arc not levelled. 

I have already said, that all over the Ra^ada, even in its western 
parts, there is a great extent of land apparently fit for the ptsrposc ; 
but the natives allege, that they find by. experience, that the grain 
will thrive only in particular spots. Experience is their sole guide; 
they have no rule by which they can at siglit discriminate the 
barren from the fertile land. I am inclined to think, that this is 
one of the absurd notions prevalent among all unskilful farmers; 
and that in a well watered country, such as this is, wherever the soil 
is not rocky, or the land too steep, it will be found productive. 

A certain field having been found by experience iit for the cul- Cultnaiiod 
tivatioii of the following succession of crops in three years 
is taken from it; Huts' Ellu, Ra^y, fallow. 

A month before or after midsummer, according as there is rain, Uuu' Viuj 
the ground is ploughed three times, and smoothed twice with the 
Coradu before mentioned. TIic month following the autumnal cqui- 
nox, tile seed of the Huts' Ellu is sown broad-cast, ploughed in, 
and the field is then smoothed with the same Implement. The seed 
is sown twice os thick as tliat of Rugtf. It ripens in two mouths, 
and produces five seeds. 

' Next year, in. the month preceding the summer solstice, the field Tiagy, or tbe 
is ploughed with the first raiu. Eight days afterwards it gets a ^oncanut. 
second ploughing. On or about the Ifitli day it is smoothed witli 
the same implement, and two or tltrcc days afterwards it is ploughed 
a third time. After another interval of two or three days, furrows, 
ataspan's distauce, are drawn throughout the field. Tiie seed of 
the Ragy is then mixed with some cow-dung; and at a span’s dis- 
tance from each other, small lumps- of the mass, containing from 
eight to twenty seeds, arc droptinto the furrows. The field is then 
smoothed with the before mentioned, ^n about fifteen days 
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Cultivation 
ol diy tide! 
iit for Jlorsc' 
gram. 


JIariilu, or 
Iticinus jinl- ' 
tua christi. 


ll-dt dU, 
H-jrtr-.pan, 

or DJixh'ji 
I'jUrdi. 
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afterwards, wlien tlie plants are four or five inches high, the field 
is hoed with the Cuntay, and afterwards harrowed with the bunch 
of prickly Bamboos. About fifteen days afterwards, the< intervals 
between the drills are ploughed, and the field is again smoothed 
with the Coradu. In five months the Bagy comes to maturity, and 
produces 20 fold. In this, the greatest imperfection, besides the 
usual want of proper implements, is the neglect of manure. I mea- 
sured a field, said to sow one Colaga and a half of and found 

it to contain 33,5 Id square feet. An acre at this rate sows about 
parts of a bushel, and produces about 5^ bushels of Ragy. 
Its produce of Iluis' Ellu is 'half that of Ragy^ and the seed is 
double. • 

By e.xperience, other fields are found fit for the cultivation of 
Huriili, or Horse-gram; 7xn(\ Haruln, or the Ricinus. These are 
cultivated in a similar rotation of Huriiliy Harulu, and. fallow^ 
Sometimes both crops consist of the Harulu. 

For Harulu, the field is ploughed four times in the month pre- 
ceding and the two months following the summer solstice. At the 
same time it is twice smoothed with the Coradu above mentioned. 
In the last of these months furrows are drawn throughout the field 
at one cubit’s distance, and crossing each other at right angles. 
In each intersection are placed two seeds, and the whole is again- 
smoothed with the same implement. On the tenth day the plants- 
come up ; on the fifteenth the intervals between the rows must be 
hoed with the Cuntay. The plant does not rise above two cubits 
high, and produces four seeds. The crop season continues during 
the two months preceding the winter solstice. The oil is extracted 
entirely by boiling, and four iSVerj: of seed give one of oil, but with 
the seed the measure is heaped. The oil is used for medicine and 
fur the lamp. After the Harulu comes a fallow. 

Then in the month preceding the summer solstice the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with tlic Coradu. In the month pre- 
ceding the- autumnal equinox, the field is again ploughed, sown 
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. broad“casl, and smoothed with the same implement. lu. tlirec CHapteh 
raontlis the grain ripens, and three seeds arc reckoned a good 
crop. Ma.tcu l6« 

A field said to sow 3 Seen of JfuruH, and 3^ ofHarulu, measured Small value 
24,780 square feet. The seed required for an acre will be of IIu- ground. 
ridi -jVs- parts of a bushel, and the produce parts of a bushel, or 
. deducting seed -A^ri Jlorse^gram sells here at 15 Seers for the 
or for 3r. aid, a bushel. The value of the produce of an 
• acre, deducting the seed, t$ therefore about 1/. Tlie seed of 
JTarulu required for an acre wilt be ^ bushel, pro- 

ducing parts of a bushel. 

The cattle of Soonda arc of a rather larger breed than those of Caule, 
Kankana or ; but they are greatly inferior to those of the 
country to the eastward, whence many arc brought for the plough, 

Bufialoes arc here more used than oxen. There arc in Soonda no 
shcejj, goals, swine, nor asses, and very few horses. In tlic dry 
season, that is, from the month preceding the shortest day, until 
the summer solstice, the cattle are fed on straw, and that of Itagy 
Is preferred to that of rice. In the two inonliis following the sum- 
mer solstice, M'hiic there is much lahourgoing forward, Uic cattle 
.arc allowed hay made of the soft gmss which grows on the little 
banks separating tbc rice-fields: that of the hills is considered as 
totally useless. For tlic milch cattle the hay is boiled, and mixed 
with the bran of rice. During the three remaining months the 
cattle are allowed to pasture. 

In tlic dry weather, the cattle arc folded on the fields; in the Aianure. 
rainy season tiicy arc taken within doors, and os a manure for the 
fields, their dung is collected, and mixed with ashes, and the soil 
of the farmer’s house. Those who have no gardens allow no litter: 
but the llatga Brahmans^ for the use of their gardens, litter the 
cattle at one season with fresh leaves, and at another with dry grass. 

.The two manures thus formed arc 'kept separate, aud applied to ' 

VoL. III. li . 
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Slarch l6. 
Tenures. 


CHAPTER different purposes; A want of attention to manure is a striking 
XVII. feature in the grain farmers of . ,, . : • 

All the arable land in Soonda is considered as the property of the , 
government ; but the value of every estate is fixed ; ; and so long 
as a tenant pays his rent,, it is not customary to turn either him. or 
his heirs out of their possessions. It is. true, that 'he cannot transfer 
his right to occupy the farm by sale, but he may transfer it by 
(Votay) mortgage to any person (Adumcara) who will , advance 
money. There are two kinds of mortgage. In the one Adu- 
mcara advances nearly the value of the property, cultivates it, and 
pays the taxes. This loan is made fora stipulated time ; and, when 
that expires, the money must be repaid. If the mortgagee has neg- 
lected the weeding, arbitrators will -fix a certain reduction to be 
made from the debt, on account of the injury which his neglect has 
done to the property. He can claim nothing on the score of im- 
provement ; indeed, a field, once regularly brought into cultiva- 
tion with rice, is supposed to be incapable of farther amelioration. 
The other mortgage is, where the tenant borrows money ori his 
land, and gives a bond, stating that he has borrowed so much money 
on such and such lands at such an interest, generally from 1§ to 2 
per cent, per mensem^ and that he will pay the interest monthly, and 
at such a period will repay the capital. The mortgager in this case 
continues to cultivate the lands and to pay the taxes. If he cannot 
discharge the debt when it becomes due, the mortgagee takes the’ 
land, pays the revenue, and keeps the profits’ for the interest \ but it 
is always redeemable by the original tenant, should his circumstances 
ever enable him to repay the debt. 

Land-tax. The revenue is paid entirely in money, at from one to four Ru- 
pees for the Cundaca, according to the old valuation ; but in - some 
places the quantity sown is double of what is rated in the revenue 
accompts. The reason assigned for this is, that such lands are poor. 
The dry-field pays no revenue whatever j but. a certain quantity is 
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annexed to each estate of rice-land, as an encourasement for the chapter 

. XVII 

- farmer. Of the two fields that I ineasurcd, one paid at the rate, of 
^■RupeeSy and the other at tlie rate of 2^*^ an, acre; the Warchig; 

first equal to 4 j. O^d., and the List to 55, 8jd. The gross produce 
I have. already stated, on the report' of the farmers, to be wortlx 
from 15s. to W. Is. an acre. = This calculation, and the custom of 
lending money on mortgage, arc a clear proof that the tax is mo- 
derate, and that enough of the property remains with the actual 
cultivator, not only as a reward for his trouble, but to render hi& 
land a valuable property. 

! A farmer who has five plouglis is esteemed a rich man. With Sizeoffarms. 
these he must keep six men and six women, and ten labouring 
cattle; and at seed-time and harvest he must hire additional la- 
bourers. Farmers, who arc not BrahmanSy unless their farms be 
large, work the whole with their own families ; but rich men must 
hjfe servants, or keep slaves; and, -to hold their plough, BMhmam 
must always have people of the low casts. This is a kind of work 
that even tiHaiga Brdhnan will not perform. 

A man slave gets daily 2 Seers of rough rice, orycarly 

about 26 bushels worth - - £*1 3 0|- 

. A handkerchief a blanket, and piece of cloth worth 

2 Rupees - - - 0 4 0£ 

A Pagoda in money i - - - 0 8 Of 

Six of rough rice at han'cst r 0 14 6 


2 8 

The women get one piece of cloth annually, and a 
meal of ready dressed victuals on the days that they 
work, which may amount annually to - - 0 8 1 

Hired men get font Seers oi rough rice a day, worth less than 
three half-pence. 

The farmers say, that, with a stock of six ploughs, a man can 
cultivate thirteen Candacas of laud. The officers of government 


Condition of 
the slavei. 


Wages of 
free men. 
Quantity of 
land culti- 
vated by one 
plough. 
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XVII. 

March l6. 


Mr. Read’s 
account of 
this part of 
his district. 


Soil. . 


say, that three Candacas for^ a plough is the common reckoning ; 
but even this cannot be received, unless we suppose the ground 
more productive than the farmers confess. For, supposing all the! 
eighteen Candacas of a good quality, and to produce ten seeds, 
the whole value of the crop would be 21 /.• and the support 

of six men and women^slaves, not to mention seed^ rent, cattle, &c.‘ 
&c. would come’ to 16/. 19^. ^(L The people here are- far from 
taking any extraordinary trouble with their lands ; .and, I should 
suppose, cultivate with a similar stock as much as is done in Senga/, 
where about seven acres may be considered as ..the usual, ^ate > of 
work for one plough. w'dmay,'"therefore, allow between thirty and 
forty Candacas at least for six ploughs, or double that which the 
officers of revenue stated. 

Being now about to enter the territories of the Mysore Rdjd, I 
shall conclude what I have to say concerning Soonda, with extracts 
from Mr. Read’s answers to my queries, which have been collected 
with great precision and ability from the reports of the native 
officers. 

'Mr. Read states the proportion of sterile and productive lands, 
in the four districts (Talucs) of Soonda, in the following proportions, 
supposing- each to be divided into a hundred parts'. 


Talucs. 

Land capable of cultivation. Sterile lands, 

Supa 


12 

- ■ - 88 

Soonda, or Sudha 


16 

- ' - 84’ 

Banawdsi 

- 

20 

80 

Billighy 

- 

20 

80 


Produce of The produce of the waste lands Mr. Read states as follows. The 
wastelands. weighs 24f^lb. and is divided into 40 Seers. 
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Taluc. 

Sdiitl 


H 

Auiuai 

prodocc 

of 

boncy. 

Annual 

piodue* 

produce of 
nimoa. 

Aoauil 
produce 
of Ctlti 
Oiina, 

Aooual 

produce 

pepper. 

Supa - - - - 
Soonda, or Sudka ' 
Banasiti - - - 
Dmigiy - - - 

. Total • 

2037 

1713 

3312- 

326() 

534195 

1633 

29 

59770 
. 17t5 
3069 
34 

S3 23 
8‘ 7 

11 24 

iltunJt. 

43 5 

29 281 
3 13 

15 ^0 

2 0 

Maunit. 
S 10 
1 0 

43 0 

iSaunii. 

34 8 

I2S3S 

33()11S 

54336 

53 14 

n 

17 SO 

49 10 

34 8 


I know that wild pepper is collected iu the Soonda Taluc, but it 
lias hot been reported to XCr. Head. The report of the Marattah 
merchants, 1 look upon as decisive, that it is not of so little value 
as interested persona have endeavoured to represent to the collector. 

. Tlic Tahslldars have reported, that nearly the whole of the arable 
lands are now cultivated ; which is in direct opposition to both 
what rheard and what I saw. 

The number of sugar«canc5 cut annually amount to 5,260,400, 
which should produce about 4471 Maujids, of about 50 lb. each. 

Dry grains are chiefly cultivated in Supa; and about one twen- 
tieth part of the arable land there is employed for that purpose. 

. The cultivation of gardens has decreased about a third since the 
jear 1754, when itis supposed that they were in the greatest pos- 
.Vible prosperity. 
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CHAPTER The stock employed ill the country at present, according to Mr. 

Read, is. ' 

March ’ , : j : , 

Stock. . . . „ . 


I 


Population. Mr. Read gives the following account of the population of these 
districts. 



Ploughs belonging to 

Cattle. 

Taltic. 

Landlords. 

Tenants. 

Total. 

Buffaloes 
old and 
young. • 

Cow kind 
old and 
young. 

Supa - - - - 

Soonda - - - 

Banawhi ~ - 
Billig/ip - - - 

2348 
' 1709 
804 
1407 

2043 

389 

454 

360 

4391 

2098 

1258 

1767 

8992 

3115 

3658 

1760 

19882 

12234 

7818 

7515 

Total - 

6268 

3246 

9514 

17525 

47449 ’ 


Tallies. 

Houses, of which the following 
occupied by 

are 

Slaves. 

Total 

Christians. 

Mussulmans. 

Brahmans. 

«o 

0 

0 

53 


Supa - - - - 

6929 

.87 

515 

1116 

780 

87 

348 

1 

1 

1 

3396 

4 

178 

2015 

417 

21 

61 

Banawasi - - 

2729 

— 

57 

845 

295 

40 

— 

Billighy - - - 

2593 

— 

50 

692 

433 

14 

36 

Total - 

15647 

91 

SOO 

4568 

1925 

162 

445 


Commerce. The exports and imports by land are very considerable, as may 
be seen by the accompanying Statement. The former amount to 
Rupees 9,63, S33 ; and the latter to 1,08,045, Ihe Rupee is worth 
nearly 2 





Statement ibewing the Average annual Quantity of Goods imported and exported iii tiic nortlicrii Division of 
Cauara and Hoonda by Land, lSOO-1. 
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CHAPTER 

XVII. 

March 18. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 

Chandra- 

guii. 


A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS TPIROUGH 

1 Sth Ma?'c/i. — entered the territory of the Mi/sore JlqJ/i, ami 
went to Chandra-gicpti. The country through which I passed is 
level, and ivould appear to have been at one time almost entirely 
cultivated. A great part of it is now overgrown with trees, which 
have not yet had time to arrive at a great height. Chandra- guy t'ly 
or Chandra-guii, is also called simply Guii; care must therefore be 
taken to distinguish it from Guiii, a place of some note situated at 
a distance toward the north. It formed one of the first acqui- 
sitions of the house of Atm, and has" a fort, which stands on a high 
peaked hill. The fable of the natives says, that this hill was 
formerly of an immense height, and prevented the moon from 
going round in her due course; whence the name of the place is 
derived. When the Racsha Jellasunda had defeated Krishna, that 
incarnation of the deity hid himself among the rocks of this hill. 
The enraged demon, not being able to discover the god, consumed 
the hill to its present size, very much to the satisfaction of the- 
moon. It may perhaps be thought, that this fable may have arisen 
from a tradition of the hill having been formerly a volcano. For 
my own part, I think that these stories are so monstrous, that no- 
thing can be drawn from them, but a commiseration for the credu- 
lity of mankind. /In times far posterior to those of Krishna this was 
a place of great celebrity ; the town at the foot of the hill having 
been the residence of Trenetra Cadumba Raya, on the site of whose 
palace I am encamped. A well, and some faint traces of walls and 
buildings, still mark the spot. On the fall of this dynasty the place- 
lost its consequence. About a hundred and fifty years ago, it suf- 
fered much from an invasion by a Mussulman named Seyd Assaripha, 
In the time of Hyder, Somashecara Nayaka, Polygar of Billighy,. 
destroyed it. Soon afterwards the commandant (Killadar} betray Qd; 
the fort to Purseram (Parasu-Rdma) Bhozv ; but seven months 
afterwards he was compelled to restore it. From that time the inha- 
bitants had no molestation, until the troubles occasioned by BundtOy 
who held it almost a month. It at present contains about 100. houses. . 
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To the castu’anl of the hill C/tandra^ffup^i, altliough much of tlie CIlAFTETt 
country is waste, ic is in a better condition than Soomla. Much of 
it is under Regy^ which pays no revenue; and between every tm> 
crops the ground is allowed three years fallow. The natives allege nd^hwut. 
that the soil is very poor. I have never seen stronger stubble, and 
to all outward appearance the soil is rich. I suspect that the prin- 
cipal defect is in the cultivators; but without actual experiment, 
it would be rash to speak decidedly on the subject. 

^ About a coss north from C/uindra‘gupii is a hill producing iron (roaor^ 
ore, which is wrought to some extent. It is found in veins inter- 
mixed with LdtcrUct like the ore of Angadd'puram in Malabar. Tlie 
ore is of the same nature with what is usually smelted in the penin- 
sula; that is to say, it is a black sand ore, whicli here is congluti- 
nated by clay into a moss, and contains less extraneous matter than 
common. It is broken into small pieces, and the little masses of 
iron arc picked out of the clay. Every man employed in tim work 
pays to goveniment two IXupca^ or about 4^.; and they all have an 
equal share of the produce. There being no tax on the forges, is . 
perhaps the reason why none arc mentioned in the public accompts 
of this Rdyada, in which much iron is smelted. Tlie workmen say, 
that in Bi/iig/ig and Sadhay there is abundai\ce of oic ; but in tb^e 
districts there arc no people who UDdc(staud ti)e process. 

The reckon wiiicli the fort U built is a tvhitc granite without 
observable strata, exactly like that of JatnaUHb&d^ and whicli is 
common throughout Iltdga. The nature of the minerals there and 
here is indeed quite similar. . . 

. In this district (Taluc) tijcrc is some sandal-wood of a very good’ Sandal 
quality. It grows on dry hard ground, where of course the forest 
trees do not arrive at any great size. It is never planted, hut grows 
from the seed which the birds disperse. In Jlyder's government, in 
order to regulate the market properly, it was cut by tlie oliiccrs of 
revenue (Amildars); and, after having been divided into proper 
billets, was sold on the account'of government. Rurscram Rhow 
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CHAPTER cut all' tliat he could, and the remainder was much injured by' rent- 
ing it out to merchants. All that, was good for any thing was cut 
March 18 . last year; but three years hence there will be some more fit for the 
market. The quantity procured last cutting was about 40 Candies, 
of 20 Cictcha Maunds, each weighing about 26 lb. Its price is com- 
monly about 30 Pagodas, or 120 Rupees, -a. Candy. , TheTollowi'ng is 
considered to be the proper management. The trees, after having 
been cut, are allowed to remain in the woods for one month.' They 
are then’ taken into a house; the white wood is removed, and the 
sandal, or heart, is cut into billets, and stored. The roots are dug 
up, and oil can be extracted froiii them, as well' as from the chips, " 
and the cuttings of the stem. AH'the persons who extract the oil 
are Mussulmans. ; i • 

March 19 . \9t\\ March. — I Avent three cosses to Sunticopa, or dry-gingei*- 

village. The country through which I passed is by nature very 
fine ; and the trees, by which much of it is overgrown, are low, a 
proof of its not having been long waste. The fields have never 
been enclosed, and the cultivation of dry grains is not at all under- 
stood, the ground being cultivated once only in four years. The 
, rice grounds are tolerably well occupied. It probably Avbuld an- 
swer good purposes to bring here, from Priya-pattana, a colony to 
cultivate Car' Ragy, and to send thither a colony of Haiga Br&h- 
mans, to form Betel-nut plantations. No tanks are required for the 
rice grounds; but in this district of there are many., 

small ones, for the use of gardens. The rice lands suffer much 
from the inundations of the Vdradd, which frequently sweep away 
the crops. Of course, those near the river let very low, 5 Candacas, 
or 300 Seers sowing, being only taxed at four Rupees. Where the 
inundations do not reach, the lands let at from two to four Rupees 
a Candaca. The natives acknowledge twelve seeds as the produce 
, of land which is properly laboured and manured. 

Ilaiauint, or , 

Maia-xars, The most numerous class of inhabitants are Halepecas, whose 
vcrnmunt.^^ customs I described Avhile in Canara. Tliere are also many of rather 
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a low class o^.Sivaihaclars, called Malacaru, or J/fl4ra’arj. Most of CHAPTER 

XV'If 

tlio Gautlas are of tliis class ; and the father of Sed^iva Nayaka was 
a J/rtA/xar, Gaudaoi Kilidi. The. people do not complain of the Warch it). - 
cliangc of government from his descendants. to Hyder; but they 
say, that; not above a tenth part of the inhabitants remain. This 
devastation was occasioned, first by a cruel invasion of tlie Marat^ 
tabs headed by the Pcshvdt and afterwards by a sickness inflicted 
by the goddess . Tills appears to have been a remittent 

fever, a disease that is still very, prevalent; but of late its virulence 
has considerably abated. 

In this neighbourhood the village god is A’hnd/, or the hull on Worship of 
which -Sira rides. He is also called the Barxa, and receives no IhJ 
sacrifices, which arc held in abhorrence by the Sivabhaclar chiefs 
(Gaudat), The //c/rpew# and //'A<r///<7rw ofler bloody sacrifices to 
Marxma^ and the other 5’aA'fr/, but have no temples. The votaries 
go to the side of some river, put up a stone which represents the 
deity, And offer it the blood. Froin this worship the 
entirely abstain; ahd under their government tlic temples of the 
Saktxs were called Bula^allu Chantpadi^ or devil's huts, a name wliich 
tlic ^lussulmans did not change. 


20th March , — I went three cosses to Kilidi. The greater part of Slarcb so. ♦ 
the country is pretty level; but the higher grounds seem to be 
entirely neglected, although the soil is in general apparently good. 

Most ofthc trees arc small, owing to their being young; but in places 


where they arc aged, they have grown to a large size, and support 
pepper vines, lippoo prohibited the produce of these from being 
gathered, and of course the woods supporting them were neglected ; 
but some pains having last year been bestowed, there is now a toler- 
able crop. In the neighbourhood of /Ci/idiare many gardens of Jrcca 
palms, in which pepper is raised ; butjimong the Arccas neither Beiel- 
/ea/’norcardamomsarc cultivated. The ^/reewr are planted wherever 
there is a supply of water, withoutregard to the exposure ; but they 
arc sheltered from the west and south hy several rows. of trees. 
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XV! I. 
20 . 

the Ksu I i 

j ■ 


I licre found a Brahman, named Bajjluru Dwuppa, whose ancestors 

have been the hereditarv writers of the chronicles of the JGlidi 

¥ 

family. He engaged to give me the family book, called KUldi Rdya 
Padltii. It is in the old dialect and character of Kariiata, and con- 
tains 400 Slokaius, or distichs ; for, like all the other works of any 
note among the Hindus, it is poetical. He afterwards forwarded a 
copy of the work to Purnca, who was so good as to add a translation 
into the modem language and character, and both of them have 
been delivered to the Bengal government. The family of the 1ns- 
toriographer enjoyed an Eiuiin, or free land, to the amount of sixty 
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were induced to deliver iip. their’ charge to the > pretended CHAPTER 

vppa.- These were immediately garrisoned with the troops of his 
friend The princess, conscious of the detestation in which Marcliso. 

she was-held, retired' v/ith her adopted son Somashecara to a strong 
hold named Belalla RayaDurga, and left her capital in charge of 
the -or. prime minister, named VtTapadruppa. On the ap- 

proach of iZydcr and the pretender, the people of Bidderuru deserted, 
and the Mussulman took possession without trouble. He laid siege 
to Belalla Raya Durga, ‘ and after some time took the princess 
(Rany) and her adopted son prisoners. Thence he returned' to the 
capital, on which he bestowed his own name of Hyder Ndgara; and, 
disguise being no longer necessary, he began to treat the pretender 
with the utmost contempt, and at length induced the young man 
to quarrel with him, by taking his favourite dancing girls, who by 
intercourse with a Mussulman were defiled. Immediately after the 
rupture, the pretender, the princess, and her adopted son, were sent 
to Madhu-giri Soon afterwards they were relieved by the Ma- 
ratidhi, who altogether neglected the pretender, and, knowing the 
weakness of his claims, dismissed him. Tlie princess died on the 
road to Poonah of a pain in her bowels j but the Marattahs, with a 
view, of taking advantage of Ins claims, carried the son to their 
capital. The people here do not know what has been his fate, and 
seem very little interested about the matter. The pretender, being 
in absolute want, appUed'to ifj/rfer, who gave him free lands to the 
amount of 120 Pagodas a year, or 40 Rupees a month. He left two 
sons, who on the fall of Stringapatam collected a rabble, and began 
to plunder in the neighbourhood of Hossodary (JVostara of our 
maps, I suppose). They were soon taken by a party of British 
troops, and were immediately hanged as lawless robbers. 

Sedhiva built a fort at Kilidi, which continued to be garrisoned KHidi, and 
till the time of Hyder. The town- never >vas' large, and the only 
remarkable building is a temple of Iswara, which Seddsiva erected 
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CHAPTEil by orders of the god; who appeared.to him in a dream. V As a curio-^ 
sfty, I Avas shown the pit whence. dug out a treasure, and a 
March 20. s word, the commencement of his great fortune. To. this he .Avas 
conducted by a.Naga,. or hooded serpehtj- sent for the purpose by 
some propitious, deity. : While was asleep; in a field, ; the 

Naga came, and shaded his head from the sun .by raising up.as an 
umbrella its large flat neck.-: The young man,; was aAraked' by a 
shriek from; his. mother, Avho, in; looking after her, son, found him 
under the, po.wer; of the monster. He immediately started up to 
escape, ; but Avas opposed by the serpent, until he consented to 
folloAV it quietly, and Avas. conducted to the place Avhere the trea- 
sure Avas hid. Here the snake began to bite the ground,, and make 
signs.- At length Sedasim, having dug into the earth, found a cave 
, filled Avith treasure, and containing a SAVord. Such are the fables 
by Avhich the Hindu chiefs, endeavour to gain the admiration and. 
respect of their countrymen, Avhose credulity indeed renders the 
means very adequate to the end proposed. 

March 21. 2\^t March.— 1 Avent three cosses to JA-m, through a country 

entirely like that Avhich I saAV yesterday. Near /Am is aArell-built 
merce. toAvn, named Sugar, Avhich at present is the residence of the chief 
of the district (Amildar). .It;stands on- the southern bank of. the 
Varada, Avhich is here a very small stream, as being near its source. 
Sugar has some merchants; of property, Avhp export to a considerable 
distance the produce, of the country. The exports are, pepper, 
Betel-nutj and sandal wood-; about equal quantities of Avhich go to 
the dominions of the Nabob, oi Arcot, to the country south of 

t\\Q Krishna, lately ceded by the .Niza,m to the Compan}^ The 
prices are highest in the last mentioned territory ; but the expenses 
and" duties are in proportion. The retuims from both countries are 
chiefly made in cloths, there'being no manufactures in this neigh- 
bourhood. To Haiga the merchants of send pepper, cloth, 

iron, and grain ; they receive from thence salt, coco-nuts, and Cut, 
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or Terra Jciponka. About one half of all the returns "made to .'tbU 
country for its produce arc in caslu The merchants say, that the 
camlal wood'of the Ikeri ihiyatfa is superior to that of either the 
south or cast. They acknowledge the inferiority of their BetcUnut. 
According to the report of the custom-house, the quantity of BeuU 
iiul c.\])ortcd annually front S^gar is about 3000 loads. That of 
pepper is about 500 loads. The load is'about S JlTaunds, or 1 lb. 

During tlic time Ik'eriwas the residence of the princes descended lUn. 
from Sc^iUivo, it was .a very, large place, and by the natives is said, 
in round numbers, and with the usual exaggeration, to liavc coa- 
tained 100,000 houses. Like SttilhOt its svalls arc of very great ex- 
tent, and form three concentric enclosures, rather than fortHIcations. 

It had also a citadel, but of no great strength, which until ciglit or 
ten years ago continued to be garrisoned. Within it was the palace 
of the Tl/l/d, constructed of mud and timber, like those of Tippoo, 
and by no means a large building. The wooden work lias bccu 
neatly carved, and covered witli false gilding. .Tiie temple of Siva^ 
where the town stood, is a large edifice, and is formed of stone 
brought from a great distance; but, as usual, it is de.stitutc of either 
elegance or grandeur. It is now repairing, and workmen have been 
brought from (Too for tlic purpose; even the Portuguese of India 
being more skilful artists than any that can be procured in thU 
country. At f/icri there rcuiains no town, but tlie devastation has 
not been occasioned hy any calamity. When the court removed to 
BiddcTuru, the inhabitants willingly followed. Ikzri continued, 
however, to he the nominal capital ; the Ri^ds were called by its 
name, and the coins were supposed to be struck there, although in 
fact the mint was removed. 

So long as the govcnimcnt of the Sivabhaziav family lasted, the Coiia. - 
coins continued to be called Ikeri Pagodas and Fanams, On tbe 
conquest, the name was changed, first by Hj/dcr into Bahadury, and 
then by Tippoo into SttUany. The princes of Mysore never coined 
Pagodas; but Cantcrun Narashigha JfrJya,- the first of them who 

VoT,. HI. . LI 
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PTER acquired considerable power, coined gold Fanams, called after bis 
name Canter' -rdya FanamSj which we^ usually write Cantery. Ten 
of these formed a nominal Pfjgor/ia, which accornptants commonly 
use. On the fall of Tippoo, the Mysore government, having found 
it convenient to coin Pagodas of the. same value with those before 
cun'ent, struck them at Mysore and Nagara, but restored the old 
name of Ikei'i. 

5 of the The Sugar district (Taliic) extends to the bottom of the moun- 
tains, on ,the declivity of which are many woods that spontaneously 
produce pepper. These forests are said to be very unhealthy. 

The Amildar^ who is a man of plain manners and good sense, says, 
that in this neighbourhood dry grains have been often tried, but 
have always failed; and that the goodness of the soil is merely. appa- 
rent ; for in general it is very shallow, and placed on a substratum 
of Laterite, which renders the soil above it very unproductive of 
grain. Even rice thrives ill, although the deepest and richest soils, 
are reserved for its cultivation. It must be observed,, that in all 

4 

the countries where it is found the opinion of the unfitness of the 
soil for dry grains is prevalent. The Amildar makes a curious ob- 
servation. He says, that in the country to the eastward the surface 
is covered with stones ; but under these there is a fine cool earth ; 
while here, the surface is earth, but under that there is a. dry rock 
which burns up every thing. It must, however, be observed, that 
the forests here are greatly superior to those farther ’ east ; owing 
probably to the roots of trees being able to penetrate into the cre- 
vices of the rock, and to get at water, which is here generally, 
found at no great depth from the surface : but to the eastward, 
before water can be procured, the wells must be dug to a consider- 
able depth. 

It of The Amildar says, that he was employed by the Sultan in a diplo- 
matic capacity at Poojiyh when Seringapatam was taken. He would 
have been successful in procuring assistance for his then master, 
had the dissensions among the Marattah chiefs permitted them to 
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act* was (Icciilcdly in favour of t\\c SuUaii ; but was quite cllAllCd 

ilcslilulc of money ; ami lUc army which he had at Poonah, after 


Af-pfirsDce 


havinj; cNpcmIcd all the means that lliey possessed, liad for some 
time been subsisted on plunder. The says, that Tippoo's 

government, when compared witli that of the Mamttahj, sras excel* 
lent; and, nulwithstanding all the evils tlic people sulfercd from 
the extortions of the Aiopht^ and the attacks of invading armies, 
they cnjoyeil a comparatively great security. Tlic government 
never subsisted by' open plunder; whereas among \\\c Marattah 
cliicfs tiicrc arc very few who do not support their troops by avowed 
robbery. 

S2d Mcrth.—l went (Iircc cosscs to Ghtiiaiii-guH. The country ArsitHs*. 
ail the way is hilly, and is considered by the natives as totally use* 
less, although in many places the nature of tlicsuil would admit of ‘0^* 
the use of the plough. It docs not even atiswcr for pasture, and 
tlic coarse, rank grass (hat grows upon it in the rainy season can* 
nut he nude into hay. Once a year, in order to keep the country 
clear, it is bunictl. This is probably* the reason of the stunted ap* 
pearance of the trees. On ihc whole, no desert in Africa can be 
less productive of use to maw. At GAenuju*gM/i there is no market Giriww* 
; hul tiicrc is a small village of i/oigo lirMnnans, who, to 
judge from (he appearance of the houses, arc in easy* circumstances. 

They cultivate some line gardens. I here met with Itam' 
cliicf oiliccr (Subcil-ir) of the principality fUayatlaJ, a very 

gcntlcmau'likc penou, which is rather uncommon in people of his 
cast. He .tgrccs entirely with the other natives, in thinking the 
higher lands of this ih/yut/u totally useless. 

I23tl March, — I went three cosscs to or Duviam. The coun- Nfarch ?. 


try resembles that wliicli I came througli yesterday, and on the "'H P‘'rP", 
^ ^ ' and ttpi.car* 


whole way I did not sec the smallest trace of cultivation. I passed anco of 
tlirougli a very long wood where pepper grows spontaneously. The 
trees .arc very fine, and tlie soil is apparently good ; hut it is quite 
neglected by the natives, who say that the pepper is of no value 
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It is watered by the Pada-gopi, a rivulet that, after passing through 
the Garsopa district, falls int,o the inlet of the sea at At 
Duma there is only one house belong-ing to a Malaxoar Gauda; but 
it is a very larg'e one. 

i24th March. — Although I had desired the guides to divide the 
road into tolerably equal stages, I found this day’s journey to Fatah- 
petta very short. It was called two Sultany cosses. ' The country is 
rather opener than what we passed through on the two preceding- 
days; but a large proportion of the small quantity of rice-ground 
is waste. 

Fatah-p^tta, or the town of victory, is usually pronounced Putty- 
pet. It was built by Hyder in. commemoration of an advantage 
which he gained at this place over the troops of the princess of 
Ikeri. At first he built five hundred houses i but finding that the 
place injured the trade of Naggai% and gave a facility to smuggling, 
he reduced the shops to fifty, and they have now decreased to 
twenty-five. Near the town funs a small stream, commonly called 
Ram Chandra-pura from the place Avhere it has its source ; but its 
proper name is the Sarg,wati. North from Fatah-petta, it receives a 
small branch, and forms the Pada-gbpi. { . 

At this place the Rajas had a fai-m, which an overseer now culti- 
vates on account of the government. It produces coco-nuts, Arecas, 
and rice ; and is finely supplied with water by a canal, which is 

, V 

supplied from a perennial stream as clear as crystal. No experiment 
is made at this farm, nor any attempt at improving the usual culti- 
vation of the country ; which is the only rational inducement that ; 
could lead a prince to farm. On the contrary, it is in a more slo- 
venly condition than any plantation that I have seen in the country. 
At this farm the Rcjds hxid o, Mahal, or. palace, consisting of three 
squares, which are surrounded by low, mean buildings covered with 
tiles. These, however, contained baths, and all such conveniences 
as di Hindu chief requires. Near the palace are stables for the 
cattle of the farm, ® • , ’ 
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mulberries and silk, but in this he had little or no success. On the 

March 25. outside of the fort, he built a palace, and resided in it three years; 

On the invasion by General Mathews, the commandant of the fort, 
by way of showing an inclination to make an obstinate defence, 
burnt the palace; and the whole town shared the same fate during 
an engagement which took place on Tipped’s coming up with his 
army. It is commonly reported by our officei's, that General Ma- 
thews was surprised; and, indeed, from his infatuated conduct, that 
would appear to have been the case ; yet the people here say, that 
he had given them eight days previous notice of the^probability of 
a siege, and of consequence they lost little more than their houses; 
as they had time to remove all their valuable effects. The palace 
was rebuilt by Tippoo^ elated with the victory of which he made so 
cruel a use; but in the short time that has since intervened, it is 
now almost a ruin; for it is built entirely of mud and timber; and 
on these materials the excessive rains of this climate have so strong 
an effect, that without a very complete repair once in three or four 
years, no building of this kind will stand for any length of time. 
Tippoo also re-established the mint and arsenal, and recalled the 
people; but a great many of them did not return, being under sus- 
pense for the event of the siege of Mangalore. 

After the peace of 1783, Tippoo returned to Bidderimi, and imme- 
diately afterwards his officers began to be troublesome to the mer- 
chants, and put a . stop to all commerce with those who did not 
belong to the dominions. At his death the town contained 

between fourteen and fifteen hundred houses, besides huts ; one 
hundred and fifty new houses have been since built, and merchants 
are resorting to it from all quarters. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, to arrive at its former greatness, as it is neither the seat of a 
court, nor of any public works. It possesses no manufactures ; so 
that its chief support will be its trade, as being a convenient 
thoroughfare. The mint is maintained, and every liberty granted 
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to merchants; which seems to he all the cncouraccmcut that could CilAi’TElt 
. , . , . ^ XVII. 

with propriety be given, 

During the princesses (llauys) government a liundrcd families 
of /vanA'uny Chnsliaus had settled at and subsisted chiedy 

by distilling and selling spirituous liquors. Their condition may 
be estimated by knowing, that the building of tlieir churcit cost 
12 Pagodas, or less than 5U They were, however, able to support a 
priest, and to maintain some fonn of worsliip. In the reign of 
Tippoo they were all carried to Hcringapatam ; but, since the fall of 
that place, ten families have returned, and arc living in great po» 
verty. Tlic churcliwos pulled down by the Cazi^ who- wasa furious Mussulman 
bigot, and delighted iu overtlirowing what he called tlic temples of 
idolaters. Tlicre were at this place many inscrijitions on stone; but 
they were all broken to pieces by the icalot. With the ruins of 
temples he built a h.andsome mosque, and settled iu it tlircc priests 
(MouUahs)y with wliom he passed his leisure time in prayer, and 
exercises of religion. Wlicn he saw the Christian (lag displayed on 
the fort, he could not endure the abomination, and immediately 
withdrew towards ^(ccca. Thu three priests remain in the mosque, 

^?bcrc, in place of being pampered by the charity of the jUoph, 
and other oHlccrs of distinction, they drag out an existence; upon an 
annual pension of 2 Pagodas, or l6^. Thcirhe\ng allowed any thing 
>s bo%Ycvcr a great proof of Puruca's moderation; as they arc still 
living iu the spoils of Hindu temples, torn from the gods at their 
instigation. 

During my stay here I had frequent intercourse with the Jlujin^ Hujiny 
Su'ami, one of tlic four great chiefs of the Sivad/iaclar religion. lIis 
predecessors were the Gurus of the Uteri family, and had obtained 
from them frcc-gifi lands to the yearly amount of 3000 Pagodas 
(1208/. 16#, 8d.). By llyder and Ttppoo tlic whole was gradually 
taken away, and no allowance has been made to him since the 
country has been granted to the of Mi/sore. He has, it is true,, 
a village considered as his property; but he pays rent for it like 
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any Other, farmer. Whether it he owing to his poverty or to his 
good sense I know not, but he is quite free from pride or affea- 
tation ; a kind of virtue that I do not expect among those who, 
like him, are considered by their followers as incarnations of the 
deity. 

The Szoami says, that a brother of Chinna Basxo'-uppa is still alive 
in the territories, and lives Scmmiiru. Somashecara, 

the last adopted son of the princess, died in the Marattah country 
unmarried, but has left behind him relations who are living with 
the brother of Chinna Basw' -uppa. By \\\fiSwcLmi this person is con- 
sidered as the lawful heir of the family. In case'of ln’Ta:Rne failing, 
the relations of AW^r^/^eccrr^ wbuld -be entitled jtp th^cce.s.si/^on. 

The original or college of the was zit^IIara- 

punya-hullp ; but the seat was removed to this neighbourhood in 
the time of Choudeia Budreia, who founded Ilceri. According to 
the Szoami, Sivabhactar is the proper name of the cast, which arose 
in the following manner. Iszoara, having been displeased that his 
Avorship was neglected on this earth, commanded Baszoa, or the 
bull on Avhich he rides, to assume a human form, and-to recall man- 
kind to the true worship. Baszoa was very reluctant to go among 
such a Avicked I’ace of beings; but at last consented, and took upon 
himself the form of a child, and Avas born iii the family of a/J5;wA- 
man. Having, Avhile a boy, performed sundry miracles, and per- 
suaded his supposed parents of his divine nature, he Avas called by 
the name of Baszoaha. In the year Vicrama of the Kdli-yugam 3875 
(A, D. .775), he took Avith him his sister, and Avent to Kalym-pura, 
a city in the country noAv belonging to the Niza?n, but at that time 
the residence of a prince named Avho Avas zi Jain. While this 

Raja Avas sitting iri his court surrounded by all his officers, there 
fell from the heaven called Coilasa a letter, which no one present 
could read. The stranger,- AAdio had already obtained some reputa- 
tion, Avas called, and read the letter, Avhich informed t\\&'Rdja, that 
is a certain place he Avould find a treasure amounting to some - 
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millions of Rupea. The treasure having been found, Basxvana \vz$ CIIAPTEH 
made prime minister, and married the dauglitcr of a certain il/o- 
tfiicrsa. liasream's sister now became pregnant, without having MarcUss. 
been married. Site alleged, tliat she had been impregnated by 
Inrara; and, as a proof of her veracity, the child came from her 
back, in place of being born in the usual manner. The child was 
called Cftimi/t Dartcana* 'Die JSariCa then began publicly to teach, 
that the only true worship was that of fsxara, or Siva; and, having 
gained many proselytes, he made IdG.OOO Jangarntt some of whom 
were allowed to marry, and others were ordained to be Saunpam. 

In the year Raeshasa, of tlic Kall-yugam 3£>1 \fJ.D. 811) tlic time 
for tlie Banra'i remaining on earth having been expired, he went 
to Cfl^i(y, a place at the junction of the Matapahari (Malpurga) 
witli the KrUliua. At that place was a celebrated Image of IsvarOf 
which, on the appearance of opened, and desired him to 

enter. Baneatia replied, that nobody would believe tliat lie had 
entered into a stone, and requested that the god would assume the 
form of a Jangama ; which he accordingly did, and, hiving clasped 
Banana in Ills arms, tlicy became as one person, and ascended to 
CoiUuu on Wednesday tlic 1st of Margafirsba, at 21 hours 
of the night 

Cbhma Banana soccccdciX his uncle as minister, and three months 
afterwards B^ala R6ja was killed by three servants of that per- 
sonage, named Jag&deca, Jifalc^a, and Bunmia. lie was succeeded 
by Vira Voituunla, who is allowed by the to have been also a 

Jam. 

'Ihc arc divided into two sects; the one Is called 

J^ra SivOi and comprehends all the Jangamas^ and by far the greater 
part of the Bamjigaru, wlio arc of a much higiier rank than the 
artists and cultivators who wear the linga or emblem of their deity, 
and who compose the second division called' iSSs/mt/ia <SivJ. All the 
descendants of Jatigainas continue to be of that class, whose proper 
profession, like iliat of the Br&hmans^ is to subsist upon alms. Tlie 

VoL.ni. Mm 
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I of a /a.-Ji;- : a"j: inav be irivea to any who is thus 

adopted into the sacix'd order; but this practice is coiuiemiiexl by 
those who are strict. The desccudauts, however-, of these adopted 
enjoy all the privileges of the sacred order. This class 
of iiien has so multiplied, that iu onier to procure a subsistence 
many of them are compelled to pursue the low occupations of tlie 
woi'id. 

The d:ru7,';i savs, that isaMiM civated the J eA-v. and ;ilso ci'cated 
many sects, some of which ought to follow* oue'part of the sacred 
books, and some are bound to obey other portions of those writings. 
The Jim Sh'n ought to reject the greater p-art of the doctrine of 
the rfahs couceruing Ciir:::.:, or ceremonials: that is to say, the 
offerings of J or siicritice, washing of the he.\d, P.-yh, and the 

like. They arc, hovrever, pennitced to follow part of the Cn'r.va?, 
and to pive DL:m and Damwa:, two kinds of alms bestowed on 
religious men. These ought only to be given to the Paa’gvi’.ww’S;,* 
but mauv of the lairv, wire are of the division called R::;:;:.*:.?, have 
been persuaded heretioally to give to tire Prdh.waes both kinds of 
aims. The Jim Sh\: reject altogether the Pr.idraavs, and never 
employ them at any ceremony to read prayers The 

doctnae of the 7 cU:s, w hich the wCiwaAtAcrs are bound to follow, Ia 
called aud,cousists in an' aoknow'ledgmcnt of the gods, and 

in pr.iyer. The Jim Sim follow in paiy only tins doctrine, and con- 
iine their worship entirely to is:,v;n.% his family and dependants: 
but the N-wta,;,; Nva cousider Jlsl::u and Pi'dvrai as die sarue vcitli 
Is:mm, and worship them aeconiingly. These i&va act as 

Pd;aris iu some temples, especiailv those of Pas:.w : but die 6Yar:;i 
considers tins as an abominable heresy. 

The Nrac:j savs, that die eiPitecu Paraxars were writtou bv a 
very pious Pn:.i.‘::aa* named icaVa; ami diat ten of them contain 
<!vvc trines which he considers as sound. Next iu authority to the 
ViJss^ liowevcr, he considers twenty-eight Agaa.as, which contain 
aa account of the doctrines taught by all sects, with waniings to 
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avoid such as arc heretical. Next in point of authority to these, CllAPTElt 
is die Purrt««, written originally in the jiftdrai/ language, by 
jindrayCavi SoiMiIcru, at the command of JJojTfljw, who did not March 25, 
deliver any thing in writing. Tlic work has been translated into 
the A'crndMcvr language by B/dmrr Ctfri; and of this translation a 
copy, which the gave me, has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. Many commcutaricshavc been written by dilTcrent 
learned Jan^ci}nas. 

At each d/tf/cM, or college, U a chicf&irmydar, who gives the 
Upadlta of this rank to several children that become Ins disciples 
and ser\*ants. TItese Sann^asit arc of various ranks, and some of 
diem arc even permitted to marry. Tlicy must be ail clnldrcu of 
Jan^avuix^ From among these Hann^dust the chief Guru or Sxcami 
of the Mulam cliooscs the most pious person; and, when lie is 
appreheostve of tlie approach of death, gives him the UpndUa pccu* 
liar to his elevated milk, and delivers over to him his book and 
authority. The successor, so soon os master of the Upad^a, is con* 
lidercd as bclug the same with Ir^ara. 

Tile Guru reprimauds his followers for small faults, and possesses 
the power of exconimunication for great crimes, sucli as eating 
animal food, or drinking spirituous liquors. He also possesses the 
power of reconciling a man to his trife, when she has committed 
adultery with a man of tlic cast. In such eases, be reprimands the 
woman, hut will seldom permit the busbaud to turn her away. If 
die crime has been committed with a'mau of another cast, the Guru 
docs not iuterfere to prevent divorce; but the husband is not under 
any necessity of parting with his wife; for uu paying a fine for her 
purification, he may retain her* 

The iSirtiwi says, that at certain periods the fourteen Zocums of 
the world arc destroyed by water. The iloma stands in the middle 
of die deluge, which reaches only half way up his thiglis, and<iU 
living creatures arc saved by laying hold of his hajr. The world is 
afterwards restored by IruarOf who lives ,in Coilajiu It is thither, 
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CHAPTER that after death the spirits of good men go, and are united to the 
substance of God, where they are exempted from all future change^ 

Marches. There is no other heaven, such as Moesha, or Sorghum; but there 
are various purgatories, and hells, in which are punished the spirits 
of wicked men, either for a time, or for eternity, according to the 
nature of their transgressions. The spirits of men who have been 
neither bad nor good in the extreme are born again, some as men, 
others as animals ; on which account, except in battle, the Siva- 
bhactars kill no animal. The crime of the premeditated death of an 
insect is quite the same with that of a man, nor is a cow more sacred 
than any other animal. 

Commerce. Having assembled the principal merchants, they say, that since 
the time of the R/ijus and of Hyder, owing to a removal of the court, 
and of extensive public works, the trade of the place has greatly 
diminished. It never was the seat of private manufactures ; but 
still has a considerable trade, and is the residence ofsever.11 wealthy 
merchants, who export the produce of the country. Tiiis consists- 
of pepper, Bciel-nut, sandal wood, and cardamoms. The merchants 
cannot state the quantity of any of tliese articles exported, cither 
now, or at any former period. Tliey s.ay, tliat advances to the 
cultivators are seldom made; but, when the owner of a plantation 
takes advances six months before crop-time, he gets one half of 
the value of the estimated produce. The price of the commodity 
is not fixed, but it is taken at the common market-price at the 
time of delivery, <leducting ten per cent, for the money udv.anced. 
The greater part of the produce is, however, bought up for ready 
money, immediately after crop season, and more tiiau one half of 
it is purchased by merchants of the jUaratiah territory, or other 
distant countries; some of whom come hither in person, and others 
employ agents. Every merchant, whether native or foreign, has 
certain families with whom he commonly tleals ; and at the proper 
seasons lie goes round to their houses, and collects the produce of 
their farms. Fairs or markets arc not in use. 
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■ Tlic ^Tarattah merchants purchase pepper, cardamoms, and san- Chapter 
dal : the Beiel of this place, heiug cut, is not fit for their purpose. 

They bring for sale a great variety of cloths, thread, and cotton- 
wool, most. of> which arc again exported from hcncc, Tliey also Maraitah 
bring wheat, Calla^ .(Ciccr arietnnim.), and Danya, a carminative 
seed like anise. 

The merchants of Jifangalore, and other places below the western with Tuina, 
Ghats, take from hence pepper, wheat, Callay, Danya, tamarinds, 
capsicum, cotton-wool, cotton-titread. Coni (cloth made of tlic 
Crotolaria juncta), cotton-cloth, blankets, iron, iron- work, and 
steel. Tlicy bring up salt, rice, Ilorse-gram (DoUchos bijlorus), 
coco-nuts, oil, turmeric, and sandal-wood. 

, From the ceded provinces south of the Krishna, the merchants 'viih ih« 
import cotton-cloths, and take back Bttd^mll, pepper, and car- 
damoms. 

From the Chalrahal principality are imported buffaloes, sheep, with Cha- 
blankets, Ghee (boiled butter), and tobacco. 

From Gubi, Sira, Bangalore, &c. arc brought cotton cloths, to- ^Viih Biwga- 
bacco, blankets, Goni, sheep, steel, and iron. The exports to all 
these places are pepper, Betel-nut, and cardamoms. 

. Merchants from tlie dominions o^Arcot, and tliose of tlic Com- Wjth.<irfo/. 
paiiy below the eastern GAa/s, bring cotton clotli, with European 
and Chinese goods; and take back Betel-nut and pepper. The 
merchants say, that three quarters of the whole produce are pur- 
chased with ready money ; and the imports brought arc equal only 
to the amount of the remainder. 

The pepper of Nagara is here reckoned better than that of the Pepper. 

, sea-coast r and a Parsi merchant says, tliat it sells higher a.tBombay 
than the pepper of Malabar. The average price here is 23 Bceri 
Pagodas for every Kiza (Nidge, of vulgar English) of 21 Mounds, 
each, weighing 40 of tlie Cucha Seers of Mangalore, that is used for 
■ Jagory that the should weigh 515j lb., and sells for 52 
Rupees. The carriage to Mangalore is one Rupee a Maund, making 
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CHAPTER the Nka. there worth 113 Rupees. The .Company’s Candy of 600 lb. 

would therefore cost 13 1^- Rupees, beside the charges of mar-, 

.March 25. chandize. 

Carriage. The roads being bad, most of the goods are. carried between this 
and Mangalore by porters. A man’s hire between the two places is 
3 'Rupees, or 65 .; and he carries 3 Maunds, or 73~lb. To the 
country toward the east ,and north, all goods are sent on oxen, as 
back loads, each carrying 8 Maunds, or 196 ^ lb. For, each load the 
hire is 4 Rupees for 10 Gamdas, or days journies ; dae.Gamda being 
computed at four Sultany cosses, or Hardaries, or at about .14-1 Bri- 
tish miles ; - so .that the carriage of one hundred- weight costs almost 
Id. a mile. . 

Betel-nut. The most important article of. export from Nagara is Betel-mit, 
which is fit for the consumption of all the country to the eastward 
S.S isx S.S Madt^as. The merchants cannot state the quantity. In 
Tippoo's reign the merchants were afraid to purchase, knowing that 
obstacles would be put in their way. The whole,, therefore, fell 
into the hands of the dependants of the Asophs, at a low price, and 
■was exported on their account , to Seringapatam,. Bangalore, and 
other cities in the dominions ; for the trade with foreign 

countries was prohibited. Owing to this, the cultivation was dimi- 
nished ; but the- merchants 'think that this foolish plan had not., 
continued so long as to occasion the loss of many .pf the ti’ces; but 
that their produce was only diminished from. a want of due. culti- 
vation. This year, all due encouragement having been . gi.ven, it is . 
expected that the produce will equal, what it did at any former 
period. The price just now is higher than it. was in Hydex's go-:, 
vernment, and amounts to £0 R ago das s. N'lza, or Candy. 

Cardamoms. It is evident from the considerable exportation of cardamoms : 

from hence, all of which are the produce of Coorg, that Avhat ■\vas 
stated at Tellichery aa the amount of cardamoms, reared in that 
country,, is applicable only to the quantity sent down to Malabar, 

I have reason to believe, that a inuch greater quantity, comes 
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tlirougli the Mj/sore HJ/a's territories, although I received no proper CHAPTER 
account of the specific quantity, 

The grain incasure ia every village is dilTercnt ; and even in. Na~ MarcU 23. 
gara, that whicJi the cultivators use is dilferent from that by which 
grain is sold in the markcL The Si^, or Cucha Sttr of 20 tV ethical 
inches, is however the foundation of both. 

The Colaga of the farmers contains 183.^ cubical inches. The 
Candaca of 20 Coiagas is, therefore, equal to nearly bushel. TIio 
market measure is a third larger. 

The climate here is nearly the same with that of Sudha. In the ClimMeauai 
day-time the winds, at present, arc pretty strong from the west- 
ward. The same plants tliatone month ago were in flower, when X 
was at Kunda-pura in the same latitude, are now coming into flower 
here; the difference of elevation making this climate a month 
bter than that of the sea- coast. It is remarkable, that in many 
parts of India, during March and April, there arc on shore strong 
winds blowing directly from the sea; while in the offing it is a 
perfect calm. Tiius in Bengal there arc, at that season, very strong 
southerly winds; while in the bay calms prevail until !May or June. 

On the coast of Malabar, the south-west monsoon docs not com- 
mence blowing with strength until the begiuning of the rainy 
season ; but on shore tlicrc are strong westerly winds from about 
the vernal equinox. 

The ground levelled for the cultivation of wet crops is here called EowUi 
Gudday, and is not subdivided into different kiuds. Tiie bottoms of 
vallies only arc levelled, and arc chiefly watered by the rain; but 
there are also some small reservoirs, from which a few days supply 
can be obtained in the rainy season, when there happens to be no 
fall for eight or ten days. Eor the same purpose, the water of some 
rivulets is turned into channels by dams; but irrigation is much 
neglictcd ; and although in many places the rivulets are perennial, 
the farmers do not endeavour to take two crops in one year. The 
.only crops taken from watered ground are rice and sugar-cane. 
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CHAPTER In order to give time to the cultivators, part of the rice is so ^v 
dry seed, and part is transplanted ; the seasons for these two modes 
March 25. of cultivation' being different. Every kind of rice that is sown here 
kinds of rice, takes SIX months to grow; and they are of less variety than usual, 
namely, Billij Battu, or Heggai, and Jolaghma, which may be culti- 
vated both ways ; and Honasena, or Kempa, which can be sown only 
as dry-seed. 

The Bara-butta cultivation is conducted as follows. In the course 
of the. five months following the Avinter solstice, the field gets four 
single ploughings. In the second month after the vernal equinox, 
it is manured with leaf- dung, and ploughed once. After the next 
rain, the seed is mixed with dry cow-dung, sown broad- cast, and 
covered by the implement called Coradu, which differs from that 
of Banawasi in having its section composed of three sides of a square, 
as in Plate XXIX. Fig. 78, in place of being a segment of a circle. 
A month after sowing, Avhen the young rice is about four inches 
high, tlie field is turned over with a small plough, to kill the grass, 
and to destroy part of the young corn, Avhich is always sown too 
thick. After this, the field is again smoothed with the same imple-t 
ment, and harrowed with a bunch of thorns, as described nt Bana- 
wdsL In the second month' after the summer solstice, all the banks 
are repaired, to retain the water on the fields, A\diich ai'e then 
ploughed again, and smoothed Avith the implement called Jligena 
Corqdu (Plate XXIX, Fig. 77.). A' large rake, called Halacu, -is 
then draAvn by the hand over the field, to remove the Aveeds.. In 
the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the Aveeds are removed 
by the hand. In the tAVO months preceding the shortest day,' the 
crop is ripe. It is cut ‘close by the ground, and for four days is 
alloAved to lie loose on the field. It is then stacked in heaps, Avith 
the ears inAvard, but Avithout having been bound up in sheaves. .. Jn 
the course of three months, it is trampled out by oxen. The grain 
with the husk is preserved in store-houses, or straw bags, and is 
only made into rice as it may be Avanted for immediate use, . 
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. The procesi for transplanted rice, called here is as follows, 

In order to raise the seedlings, in the course of fifteen or twenty 
days during the niontli following the. vernal cquino:c, a plot is in- * 

undated, and ploughed four times. It is then manured with any iranspiayted 
kind of fresli leaves, and with the dung made by cattle that have 
been littered with dried leaves. These arc ploughed down, and the 
mud is smoothed, first with the Noli (Plate XXIX. Fig. 79.), and 
afterwards by the Mara, which is a square log of timber yoked in 
the same manner. The field is tlicn drained so that three inches of 
water only remain. In any of the three months between the vernal 
equinox and the summer solstice, the seed is sown broad-cast. As 
this is the dry season, the seedling plot must be very low, so as to 
receive a supply of water from some rivulet. On the fiftli day after 
the seed has been sown, the whole water is allowed to drain from 
the plot ; and for three days this is kept dry, after which it is con* 
stantly inundated, till the seedlings arc fit for transplantation. The 
field, into which they are to be removed, is inundated during the 
two months followiag tlic summer solstice, and in the course of 
three days during that; period is ploughed four. times. It is then 
manured, in the same manner as the plotwas; and afterwards, in tlic 
course of two or three days, itis ploughed again three times. The 
mud is then smoothed with the iVb/i, above mentioned; and the 
water having been let off to the depth of three inches, the seed- 
lings are transplanted into the field, which must be always kept 
underwater; and a month after it has been planted, the weeds 
must be removed by the handi .The harvest is in the month pre- 
ceding the winter solstice. 

All the fields are capable of both modes of cultivation. The Produce, 
transplanting is reckoned most troublesome, and least productive, 
and requires most seed. A Candaca of land is an extent, that in the 
transplanting cultivation requires one Ccmdaca of seed ; in dry-seed 
cultivation, it requires only fifteen Colagas,. The produce of all the 
three kinds of rice is nearly tlie same, only the Heggai gives rather 

VoL. III. ‘ N n 
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most Of this grain a Candaca of land of the first quality, culti- 
vated by transplanting, produces eleven or twelve Candacas; land 
of the second quality produces eight Candacas ; and land of the 
third quality produces six Candacas, The same ground, culti vated 
v.'ith dry-seed, would produce from one half a Candaca to one Can- 
daca more. 

Having taken the S/ianabogay or accomptant, and the farmers who 
gave me the foregoing account, to a man’s fields, who was rated in 
the public books as possessed of fourteen Candacas of land, I found 
tliat they contained 303,024 square feet, c;A that the Candaca was. 
equal nearly to 22,000 square feet; so that the seed required for 
one acre, in the transplanted cultivation, would at this rate be 
3-~«2- bushels, which in Indian fanning appears to be an excessive 
quantity. The owner would give no account of the quantity ac- 
tually sown, nor of the usual produce; and 1 observed some con- 
tiguous plots, which he called llagtj land, and which of course paid 
no land-tax : but they appeared to have been cultivated with rice, 
and there was no observable difference between their soil or situa- 
tion, and those of the neighbouring plots of Gudday land. The ac- 
comptant pretended ignorance; but from circumstances I am in- 
clined to believe, that there was a collusion between him and the 
farmer to impose upon the governmejit. At present, from the con- 
fused manner in v. hieh ail native accompts are kept, this is too mucli 
in the accoa'.ptant’s power. 

I afterwards sent to discover some farmer who would be more 


communicative, and at length found a respectable looking Gauda, 
who declared his willingness to tell jne the real quantity of seed 
rcijuired to sow his fieliis, and the quantity that he usually reaped 
ttom them. I fust measured two plots, each saiil to rctpiire one 
Cdagii i:i the Uansplanted eultivatiou, ami two thirds of a Cohsga 
wlicu v.uli dry-aecil ; the produce in both cases was stateti 
to be uiic CanJaca asul a half; that ir, 30 secils in the former, and 
4,5 ia the Utter, The iiis; ply: mca/iured 333(i square feet; ihc 
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second 4131 ; average 3983. At this lutc,’ the Ccndiica somng on a CHAPTER' 
good soil is 79,650 square feet; and tlie -acre-in the transplanted 
cultivation requires . ,VaVo ‘ parts .of a bushel of seed ; and in the 25 . 
dry-seed of a bushel. The produce in both cases is 29 bushels, 

r then measured la-Ce/tfgaof poor laud, which proportionahly re- 
quires more seed thaii that of a good quality. I found, that it con- 
tained" 2880 square feet ; , so that the Candaca of poor land contains 
nearly 47,127 square feet. Tills plot produces one Gindactr, and 
consequently about 16.;^ seeds;- and an aere at this rate would 
require bushel of seed, and would produce 25-j3^ bushels. 

Frora’tlus it would appear, tliat a Candaca of land is not a measure of 
dclinitc c.xtent I think that this man spoke the trutlu 
The same people who gave me the account of the cultivation of Siigar.caoe. 
rice say, that the sugar-cane cultivated here, is t\\t Maracaho^ or 
stick-cane. The' ground fit for it is that which has a supply of 
water in the dry season. Any soil will do, but a red earth is reckoned 
the best. In tlic mouth preceding the vcrual equinox, they plough 
four times; and then throughout the held, at the distance of one 
cubit and a half, they form with a hoc trenches one cubit wide, and 
one span deep. They then cover the field with straw, dry grass, 
and leaves, and burn them to serve as a manure. The soil in the 
bottom of the trenclies is afterwards loosened with a hoe; and a 
man, with his hand, opens up the loose earth, put's in a little dung, ■ 
and upon this places horizontally, and parallel to the sides of the 
trench, cuttings, of; the canc, each containing four or five joints. 

These he covers with a little dung and earth. The cuttings are 
placed in one row, in each bed, the end of the one being close to 
that of another.- Once a day, for a montli, the canes must be wa- 
tered with a pot; the young plants arc then about a cubit high; 
and, the earth round them having been previously loosened with a 
sharp pointed stick, a little diing should be given to their roots. 

After this, the ridges are thrown down, and the earth is collected 
toward the rows of young canc, which by this means are placed on 
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CHAPTER 'ridsesJ with a treiicli intervening’ between ' every two rows. ; Until 
XVII ' o ^ 

the rains commence, these trenches must every other day be filled 
March 25... In tile month preceding the autumnal equinox, in 

order to prevent them from being eaten by the jackalls and rats 
(Ban(licotes)i the canes are tied up in bundles of f^nm five; tO teu> 
and each of these is surrounded by a service of straw rope^ In ten 
months they are fit for cutting, and. require no farther trouble. 
The crop season lasts one month. Yw&Colagas of land, or about 
parts of' an acre, form what is considered' as a large field of 
sugar-cane, and will produce one Maundz-nA. a half of Jhgory, each 
Maund containing AQ Seers of 24 weight.; At this rate, an 

acre of cane would produce only about 80|- lb.; but these people 
do not state the produce of their rice land at more than a third of 
the truth; and respecting the sugar, they fall into at least an equal 
fault. Their milL consists of three cylinders moving by a perpetual 
screw, and turned by a man with a capstan bar, which is fixed to the 
cylinder in the centre. No addition is made to the juice when ItJ 
is boiled into Jagory, which is done in flat -iron boilers. The whole 
apparatus is extremely rude. On the second year a crop of Ratoons 
is taken, on the third year the roots are dug up, and the field is 
again planted with cane ; so that it is never reinvigorated by a 
succession of ciops. If a sugar-cane garden be to be converted 
into a rice field it is allowed a year’s fallow- before the rice is sown; 
Dry grains. On the lower part of the hills bordering on the rice grounds; are 
some small plots of land called Hakelu, or Machey, which are culti-' 
vated for dry-grains. The whole is of a; small extent, and of a bad 
quality : the Ricinus, for instance, does not grow more than two feet 
high. The grains cultivated on these fields are (dr Phaseolus 
minimoo Roxb:), Huts' Ellu (Verbesina sativa R’oxb:), Hundi (Rici^ 
nus palma christi), Harulu: (Holichos' biflhrus), Ragy (Cynosurus- 
cerocanus). ■ !■ >: ' 

Plantations. The garden cultivation is here of great importance; and produces 
about one third of the whole revenue. Much of it is conducted by 
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Brahmans; but they have not, as in Sudha, the exclusive CIIAPTER 
possession. The most favourable situation is the head of a valley, 

M'hcre the two hills approach each other. By raising a bank from M.ircb 2 S. - 
liill to hill, a tank is formed at the upper extremity ; and along the 
declivity of each hill a canal is made from whence all the interme* 
diatc ground- on the slopes, and in the valley below, can be sup- 
plied with water, and is jilantcd for a garden. At tiie junction of 
the hills, or lowest part of the valley, the water from both sides is 
again collected, and carried down to where the valley is wide, and' 
is cultivated with rice. A western exposure is reckoned very pre- 
judicial; but I see some very thriving gardens which face the 
settiug sun. They are sheltered from its withering iDiluenee by 
tall groves of forest trees. In some cool places, where the water is 
near the surface, the trees grow without irrigation ; but then tliey 
require a great quantity of dung, and do not produce much fruit. 

Gardcus arc also made on plains, where a tank or canal affords a 
supply of water. These thrive very well. The Cagodali soil is here 
likewise preferred to all others. 

Tlic seed of the jJreca is managed in the same manner as at Sersi, 

In the month prcccdiug the autumnal equinox of tlie second year, 
the young plants are removed iato another nursery, where they .are 
planted a cubit distant, and manured witli Nelli (PhylUsnthus em- 
hlka) leaves and dung. This uurscrymust be kept clear of weeds, 
manured twice a year, and in the dry season should receive water 
once , in eight days. Tlic seedlings remain in it two years, when 
they arc fit for transplantation. Tlic gardens arc formed as at Sersi; 
but when the Areca* are three years old, they are removed into the 
garden, planted close to the drains for letting off the water, and 
remain there two years, when they arc 6nally placed in the spots 
where they are to grow. Once in twenty, or thirty years only the 
watering channels are filled up with fresh earth, and then arc not 
allowed water. During that year, the garden b kept moist by occa- 
sionally, filling the drains.. .The water In these is, however, reckoned.. 
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CHAPTER very prejudicial, and is never thrown upon the beds.. Once in two 
years the garden is dug near the trees, and manured. The manure 

March 25. is clung, above which are placed the leafy twigs of all kinds of trees. 

When an A7'eca dies, a new one is planted in its stead; so that in 
an old garden there are trees of all ages. On this account, although 
a Candaca of land will plant 300 trees, in the books of revenue these 
are only rated as 100 taxable Ai'ecas. When the trees are sixteen 
years old they are employed to support pepper vinesL- Jlere ferv or 
no cardamoms are raised. In some gardens there are a»cw plants, 
but theyai'e not productive. After having been boile^ the Betel- 
nuts are cut into pieces. Accrdiii^'^-^o the. report of the cultivators,, 
a garden of a thousand rat^’* trees in % good, soil produces twenty- 

, five Maunds of prepared Jctel-nut, p£ch. Maund containing 60 Seers, 

of Q4! Dudus weigl]^^ The peppe^vpf such a garden will be four 
Maunds 0 ^ the saniVygight. T/iie extent of this garden is about 
796 , 600 'square fee'^^> about acres. Its produce of Betel-nut 
yveighs 920|'lb. wort^^t. 9 .^'. 6d.', and of pepper 117 lb... wofth 
195 . ^d. A garden rated at two thousand trees is reckoned a good 
one; any thing less is small.. Five thousand Arecas constitute a 
very great garden. Many proprietors of gardens have no rice 
ground. For dung, they must keep cows, and female buffaloes; 
but this is far from being a charge against the garden, which in the 
dry season supplies the cattle abundantly with grass, and in the 
.rainy season they pasture on the hills rvithout cost to the owner, 
who sells the males which he rears. Four men can work a garden 
of two thousand rated trees, and collect the fruit and pepper. In 
an ordinary situation, to bring such a garden to perfection will cost 
about TOGO or 403/. 8^. ll-d.,' besides 100 P^zgo^fo^ibr the 

tank; but of this the government advances one half. The only 
return, until the garden becomes productive, is from the- plantains. 
The cultivators say, that they never take advances for the pro- 
duce of their gardens, but sell for ready money when it is fit for 
market. - ; 
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Tlic fields here arc called the property of the government; but CIIAPTiiR 
the government cannot legally dispossess any farmer of his lands 
50 long as he pays the rent, which is also considered as fixed. The ' 

Guddai/f or rice ground, only is taxed ; and each farmer has annexed com Uud. 
to this a portion of Mackei/, or dry-field. The whole of this ■ is of 
little value, and pays no tax; but it gives room for evil practices ; 
what is really Gudda^^ being sometimes, by the connivance of the 
accomptants, called Mackey. The pasture land is common. The 
farmer can neither sell his land, nor let It on mortgage. If he bo 
uot able to pay his rent, be goes away; but, if either he or his 
descendants recover stock enough, they may return, and claim their 
heritage, and any ucw occupant would be obliged to relinquish the 
property. The rent Is paid tn money, according to a YoluatJon 
made by Sixuppai of the Kitidi family; aud for each Caitdaca of 
ground, according to its quality, amounts to from 3 to lOiAm 
Ttuiavu. Allowing that the land of the Gauda of veracity was of the 
best quality, this reut will amount to less llian one sixtli of tlie 
produce, 10 Fanams being worth almost 6s. 3dL, and £9 Caiidacasof 
rough rice, at one sixth of an Jkeri Pagoda^ the usual price, being 
worthncarly W. U^J. Upon this valuation, tlic princess^ru 
Magi laid a par caitage, or Puggaday Putti, of one fourth, making 
the rent of the Candaca of the best land 7s. S^d., or nearly one fifth ' 
of the produce. To this uo additiou has since been made; but 
some new taxes were imposed both by Uyder and Tippoa. The for- 
mer, however, put a stop to certain cxactious tbat had formerly 
been levied by the revenue oQicers; so that the people, on the 
whqle, were not higher taxed tlian by their native princes. The 
taxes imposed by 27/poo have been repealed, and the revenue put. 
on the same footing as in IlydcPs time, whose example Pui'nca 
seems mostjudiciously to follow. > 

The plantations of Arcca can be sold or mortgaged ;. on \yhich Tenures of 
account they arc looked upon as more' the property of the cultiva- 
tors, than the rice fields arcf but tbb is a fallacy ; for a rice field 
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CHAPTER is-in fact the cultivator’s unalienably. If a cultivator get into debt, 
must sell his garden to satisfy his creditors ; but he may relin- 
March 25 . quish his rice-land for a time, and, whenever his creditors cease 
from molesting him, he may again obtain possession. The mortgage 
here is exactly similar to the wadset of Scotland ; the lender of the 
money taking the use of the estate for the interest of his money. 
The tax on plantations varies, according to the nature of the soil, 
from 8 to 24 Canter' -Raya Pagodas for every thousand rateable 
trees. This, is from 9lI. Ss. lid. to 7l- 9s. 9^d. for about 18^ acres 
planted ; but conjoined with this is always much ground for the 
house, tank, hills, &c. &c. According to the report of the culti- 
vators, the produce, in a good soil, of 1000 rateable trees is worth 
15 1. Ss. so that the cultivator would at this rate pay about, 

one half of the produce. A garden usually mortgages for from two 
to three times the amount of the tax, and sells out-right for twice 
the amount of the mortgage. The cultivators probably detracted 
as much from the real produce of the gardens, as they did from* 
that of the rice land. 

Pticeofla- Most of the cultivation is carried on by the families of the cui- 
con^ition of l^ivators : there are very few hired servants; but a good many 
slaves. slaves, by whom on the farms of the Brdimians all the ploughing 
is performed. A slave gets annually Rupee for a blanket; 3 Ru- 
pees worth of cotton cloth ; ^ Rupee for a handkerchief ; 6 Candacas 
of rough rice, worth 4 Rupees, to procure salt, tamarinds, &c.; and 
daily H Colaga of rough rice, or annually 27 t Candacas (or almost 
49 bushels), worth 1 1. 165 . 1 Ifi/.; add the annual allowances 17^. 7^d. 
the total expense of maintaining a male slave one year is 2/. 14s. 7^d. 
A woman slave gets as follows ; 365 Colagas of rough rice, one 
daily, and 3 Candacas atharvest; in all, Candacas, or 3d^ bushels, 

worth 14-— Rupees; Q Rupees worth of cloth, and ^ Rupee fora 
jacket ; in all, nearly 16-^ Rupees, or 1/. 13s. ^d. The marriage of 
a slave costs 10 Pagodas, or about four guineas. The wife belongs 
to the husband’s master. A master cannot hinder his slave girl from 
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marrying thc^ slave of another man, nor does' he get any price Tor CilAPTEa 
her. The. widow and children, after a slave’s deatli, continue with 
his master. ; If a slave hasmo children by his first wife, he is allowed March 25. 
to take another. • . ’ 

The same people who gave me an account of the cuUivalion of stock and 
rice say, that. a man who has ten ploughs is'reckoued a very great 
fanner; and a man who has three plouglis is thought to have a . 

• good stock.. These. three ploughs require four men, and six oxen. 

They scldopi have i occasion to hire additional labourers at seed 
time or harvest, one man helping another on such occasions. The 
annual expense of the servants amounts to 17/. lU. Id With three 
ploughs they can only cultivate IS Candacas of land. TJie produce 
of these, supposing them of tlie best quality, would be only worth 
30/., and the renr is Si l6s. lOjrf.; so that the farmer, for his 
trouble an<l stock, would have only 6i. 12^. O^d, which is evi- 
dently too little. From the number of people employed to manage 
the three ploughs, it is indeed probable, that, besides the fifteen 
CaUdacas of rice-land, the same stock cultivates also a plantation 
. of Arccas, ■ 

The cattle here, like those of the country below the Ghats, are Caitle. 
remarkably small. No large ones are ever bought, as they do not 
live long. About an equal number of oxen and buffaloes arc em- 
ployed for the plough. Titc country breeds more than are required 
for its cultivation, and a considerable surplus is annually e.vporteci 
. ,to the sea-coast. In this country there arc neither sheep nor asses. 

All the chief ofiicers of revenue keep brood mares, considerably 
better than the common Indian ponies, or Tatoos. The horses, in 
the pre.sent state of the breed, would not answer for our cavalry ; 
but it might, no doubt, be improved, by sending into the province a 
few good stallions. 

The cattle are kept ail the year in the house. In the rainy sea- Tieatment o 
son, they are littered with green leaves,^ Fresli litter is every day 
added, but the stable is cleaned only once a week. This dung is 
’ VoL. HI. P o 
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collected in a pit, arid called Sophia Gobra, or leaf manure. During 
the two months preceding and the two following the winter solstice, 
the cattle ai'e littered with hill grass, and cleaned once in four daySj. 
This durig also is collected in a separate pit, and is called Hulu, or 
Soday Gobra. In the hot and dry season the cattle are littered with 
dry leaves, and cleaned, once in four days; the dung is generally 
spread upon the hollow roads leading into the villages, where it is; 
trodden upon by man and beast, and is thereby much improved; 
but it renders the villages quite loathsome. This is called Dara- 
glihia Gobra. The grass (Hulu) dung is never used for rice land;, 
but all the three are indiscriminately used for gardens. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

JOURNET FROM lirDER-NAOARA TO IIERIURU, THROUGH THE PRIN- 
CIPALITIES OF IRERI AND CUATKAKAL* 

TV TARCll 29tli. — I went to Cowtdurga^ which js said to be four CHAPTEf^ 
cosscs from Nagara; but the stage proved very long, as the 
gate was at least four miles from where my tents had been pitched, 

The road tlic whole way is exceedingly rough and hilly. The country, 
hills arc all covered with woods, most of whicli produce the wild 
pepper vine: but these are quite neglected ; and as they are not 
cultivated, although the village people collect a little pepper, they 
pay no revenue. The want of the stimulus of rent seems to pro- . 

(luce tlic neglect. I passed through a good many narrow vallies fit 
for the cultivation of rice, several of which were entirely waste. 

All the streams of these vallies fall into the river of llonaxctra. 

Tlie original name of Cowldurga was Bhavana-giri^ and it is a Co^cldurga, 
place of great antiquity. A small fort is said to have been erected 
cm the hill hy Dharma Rija, otYudistara, one of the five sons of 
JPandUy who governed India at the commencement of this Yugam, 
almost 3000 years ago. TIic works of this old fortress arc said to 
he still distinguishable by their solidity, and the excellence of their 
structure. The fortifications were much enlarged, and improved 
into their present form by Sedds'eca Ndyaka, the founder of the 
Kilidi family. Hyder repaired it, and added a cavalier, which by the 
^lussulraans here Is called a battery; and he then changed the name 
of the place into Cowldurga, a name whidi tlie natives have retained 
out of respect to Jlyder's memory, althougli they laugh at. the 
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I believe Arabic, and signifies protection or encouragement, such 

as is given by a good government to the subject; and is a 
Quddai/. Karnataca Avord, signifying a fort that is situated on a rock. Tippoo, 
Avith the usual zeal of a Mussulman, changed 'the Pagan names of 
almost every tOAvn in his dominions ; but the names Avhich he be- 
stoAved have already fallen into disuse, and in a few years Avill sink 
into oblivion. The hill on Avhich stands is not very high ; 

but, the Avails being numerous and lofty, it looks better than most 
of the hill forts of Kavnata, oi Avhich the buildings are hardly ob- 
servable at a distance, being hidden among the immense rocks on 
Avhich they are placed. It is now undergoing a complete repair, 
and is garrisoned by the troops of the Mysore Raja. The Petta 
stands at some distance, and contains about a hundred" houses, 
Arhich for an Indian tOA\m are Avell built. In the government of the 
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JG/idi family, it contained six or seven hundred houses; for it is 
a considerable thoroughfare, and Avell situated for trade. The road 
from Hosso-Angady-ghat divides into two branches at Hyder-ghur : 
the one goes hj Nagara ; and that Avay the trade of Bangalore, 
Chatrakal, and other places tOAvard the north-east, passes; the 
other branch of- the road passes through Powldurga, and is that by 
Avhich the trade of Se?dngapalam goes to. Canara. Hyder-ghur is a 
pass fortified by a Avail and gate. Near it there is no cultivation; 
and indeed near Coxvldurga there is very little. As, hoAvever, the, 
pass commands one of the principal entrances into Karnata D6sa7n, 
it seems to deserve some attention. 

30th March. — I Avent four cosses to Hodalla. Near Cowldurg, 
the country, is covered Avith thick forests. Farther on, the bills 
are tolerably Avell cleared, and the intermediate little vallics are 
as usual rice grounds. In fact, all this part of the country re- 
sem bles entirely tliat beloAv the Avestern Ghats. The hills here, 
although apparently Avell fitted for this purpose, are never formed 
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into terraces, as in Malabar. Tl»c cardciis arc not so numerous as CHAPTEii 
‘ ® XVIlI 

near aniUnlinitely fewer tliaii in A/q/nj/a/a. Abouthalf way, 

I passed tlirougli a village named Arga^ wliicli fonncrly was a large so* 
place. Its inhabitants were removed by llydcr to Co'xldurga, aud 
suffered much from the change of air; for Arga is in a clear open 
countr)', and Cou:ldurga is surrounded b^' hills and forests. East 
from Arga arc two small rivulets, the Gopindtha, and Kusazead; 
which join, and then fall into the The natives say, that at 

Galagunjy-viam, a hill near Sringa^gtri, there is an image of Nara- 
sitigha, the incarnation of P^hiiu, whose head resembles that of a 
lion. This image is not larger than a man. From one eye comes a 
small stream, called the 's.ourcc of the Ndlrauafl, whicli falls into 
the sea at Matigalov^ ; another stream comes from his left tusk, and 
is the source of the Tanga; and a third stream, called the source 
of the B/iadra, comes from the right tusk of this image. Tlicse 
streams arc about the thickness of a quill, and, having united for 
a little way, run down a rock, when they again separate ; and each, 

' being joined by various springs and rivulets, forms a river. I have 
heard a similar story at several places, both above and below the 
Ghals; and the account here given I took witli care from a sensible 
person who has been on the spot; yet there is probably some gross 
mistake in it, most of the people here being willing to believe any » 
thing extraordinary, cVeu in perfect opposition to the evidence of 
tlieir senses. 

Hodalla contains seven or eight families, who arc very inadequate Hereditary 
to cultivate all- the arable lands. It was formerly the residence of 
a family of Polpgars, named Coramar^ and of Telinga extraction. 

They were hereditary flute-players to the kings Vtjaya’Tiagara, 

By the first chiefs of the family of 'Kxlidi they were deprived of 
their autliority, but were allowed certain lands free from taxes. 

The family is now extinct. 

A man here is just now forming a garden that will plant 12000 piantaiioas. 
Betel-nut trees, which will be rated in tlte public accorapts as 4000, 
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XVIII. 

March 30, 


hlarch 31. 
State of the 
country. 


Mahisi, a 
temple built 
by Ilanu- 
manta. 


Weather. 


The cost, before it comes to produce, according to estimate, will ' 
be 4000 Ikeri Pagodas, or 1611/.. 15^. lll't/. When the' garden 
begins to produce, the Amildars (chief officers ) of three districts 
(Talucs), three Sherisiadars (accomptants of districts), and two. 
principal cultivators from each of three neighbouring districts, 
will form a kind of-jury, and fix the revenue according to the soil 
and local advantages; the maximum being 18 Ikeri Pagodas, and the 
minimum being 5 for every thousand rateable -trees. In 

every part of the country this is the practice. 

31st March. — went to Tuduru. The stage seemed to be short, 
but it is called four cosses. The road passes near a village called 
Maluru, but on the whole way I did not see a house; By far the 
greater part of the country is covered with stunted woods ; and as' 
the roads generally follow the low hills, these hide from the view 
of the traveller the greater part of what is cultivated. ' 

On the banks of the Tunga, near Maluru, is a celebrated temple' 
named Mahisi, which signifies the female buffalo. It is supposed to* 
have been built by Hanumanta, who, unwilling to accompany R&nid 
in his expedition against Lanca, assumed for concealment the forin 
of this animal. At that time he built this temple, and dedicated it 
of course to Vishnu, his master. It is said to possess inscriptions on 
stone of great antiquity, of which the Amildar ^xorcd&e,dL. to send me' 
copies. All that has come to hand/ howevei', is one without a date, 
of which a copy has been given to the Bengal government. 

At Tuduric there is no village, and only a few scattered houses.’ 
I pitched my tents at a ruinous Jangama's Mata, which stands on 
the left bank of the Tunga. The stream of this river never dries, 
but is not applied to irrigate the fields. In the morning there 
were two very heavy showers of rain from the eastward, with much 
thunder, and little wind. At this season usually, once in eight or ’ 
ten days, similar rains are said to happen. The prevailing winds 
come from the west, and are strong and dry. 

1st April, — ^I went four cosses to Baikshavani Mata. Thfr road is 


April 1. 
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near tlic left bank of the Tunga. After leaving tlic cultivated CIIAPTEI^ 
country nc.ir Tudut-v, which Is pretty extensive, I entered a forest 
of trees and BmnbooSf almost equalling in stature those of the wes- 
tern Ghats, Here were many fine Teak trees, more indeed than I and Tunsa * 
have ever seen in anyone place. They might be of value, could 
they be floated down the Tunga to the Krh/ina, and so to the sea; 
which I tiiink might probably be done by supporting the floats with 
BamboM. . The I'uiiga at all times contains water; but in the dry 
season the channel, being full of rocks, will not admit floats. In 
the rainy season tlic river swells prodigiously, and is said to be in 
most places eight or ten feet higticr than the top of the rocks. Its 
stream is then c.xceedingly rapid and muddy, and filled with large 
trees swept away by the flood ; while in some places rocks come 
very near the surface. These circumstances would, no doubt, render 
the navigation in boats very dangerous, but they do not seem to 
me likely to impede wclUconstnictcd floats of timber, strengthened 
and buoyed up by Batnhocs. If this should be found practicable, I 
know of no place that would answer better, for rearing a forest, 
than the banks of the Tuvga near Tadaru, where close to the river 
there is much excellent soil, which is considered as useless. As there 
arc already on tlic spot inauy fine Teak trees, all tliat would be re- 
quired would be, to eradicate the trees of less value, which I look 
upon as a necessary step to procure any considerable quantity of 
7hik in a well regulated government. In the wilds of America^ or 
the dominions of where a few inhabitants are buried in tlic 
recesses of an immense forest, a considerable supply of timber may 
without trouble be procured; but in a well cultivated country, 
without much pains bestowed on rearing the proper trees, it is in 
vain to think of supplying the extensive demands of the ship- 
builder. 

In this forest the road is in several places defended by fortifica- raccof iho 
tions ; for, although not hilly, it is a pass called Ulutadi. These 
fortifications were erected hy JJyderf vvith a view probably of 
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l\opu]ou$ to. cultivate more than the rice lands, with a very little CiiAPTEtl 
of the adjacent high ground, and a few small plantations. At this 
distance from the GhatSt both lictel^mt and sandaUwood become, 
scarce. Great quantities of the latter grow in the low woods be- 
tween Hodalla and Tudnrn. 

Here the quantity of rain also diminishes ; and rice cannot bo Wcaiber. 
cultivated witliout small reservoirs, suflicient to contain a supply of 
water for two months after the cessation of the rains; for the rains 
lost four months only ; and all the kinds of rice that arc cultivated 
here require six months to grow* 

2d ^dpril. — 1 went a long stage, called Hvccosscs, io Shiva-mogap. ApHl c. 
The first two cosscs of this road arc in a forest of very fine trees, 
many of which arc Teak, On leaving this, I entered an open 
country extendiug very far to the eastward. Tlie greater part of 
it seems to be fit for cultivation; but at present a want of inhabi- 
tants renders the greatest part of it a waste. One coss from the 
forest is Cajunuru, a fort and village on the left bank of the 
Tunga. 

On the plain between this and Shha-mogap was fought a battle Dsiile of 
betw'ccn Purscram Uhim, and Mahomet Itcza, usually called tlic 
Pinky Nahob^ nr burning Lord ; as, from bis activity, he was usually 
employed by die SuUhi to lay waste any country that might be of 
use to his enemies. Purteram had advanced as far as Fatah Petta^ 
hoping that the garrison of Kogara would run a>Yay, and leave him 
tlie spoil of the city ; but as they preserved a countenance which 
he did not like, he marclicd toward his left, in order to join Lord 
Cornwallis before Serbigapaiam, At this place he w'as met by Ma^ 
hornet llezOf who had 3000 horse, and 10,000 foot, with eight guns. 

An engagement took place, In which the Mussulman was defeated, 
and compelled to retire to Niagara with tiic loss of four or five 
hundred men. This is tlie account of the natives of Shiva-mogay, 
little incUned to favour either party. From the field of battle, 

Purteram advanced to Shiva’ntogapt and after a siege of two days 

VoL.m. pp 
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CHAPTER took the fort. His march, as usual, was marked by devastatiqny 
XVIII. famine, and murder. The town at that time .contained dOOO houses, 
the Avhole of which were destroyed ; the women were ravished, and^ 
the handsomest carried entirely away. Such of the men as fell into 
the hands of the were killed, and of those who escaped 

the sword a lai^-e proportion perished of hunger; every eatable 
thing having* been swept away by those whom people in Europe are 
pleased to call the gentle Hindus. These ruffians did not eve;n spare 
the Kudali Swami, \vh.o is the Guru of all the MaraUah Brdhmans of 
the Smdrfal sect, and who is by them considered as an actual incar- 
nation of the deity, Matam, or college, was plundered and 
burnt ; but this cost the Beshwa dear. The enraged Swami held out 
threats of instant excommunication, and was only pacified by a 
present of 400,000 Rupees. Tippoo had the satisfaction of taking- 
one half of this sum, which was\ the assessment levied from the 
Swami on account of the Nuzzur that Lord Cornwallis exacted. 

The Swami is said to have been of great use in the famine, and to 
have employed the utmost of his influence in collecting money to’ 
support the starving wretches. He daily fed 3000 BrdhmanSya.ud 
other religious mendicants ; Tor, according to the Hindu doctrine, 
it is the charity which is bestowed on religious men that chiefly 
procures favour in the eyes of the gods. In his distributions the 
Swami is said tohave expended six Lacs of Rupees, or 60,441/. 135.' 
^d., most of which was collected in the Marattah states. 

On the fall of Serhigapatam, the unfortunate Shiva-mogay became 
a prey to Dundia,\i\io remained in it fifteen days, and plundered 
the inhabitants very completely. Many of the neighbouring vil- 
lages he burnt. On going away, he put a garrison in. the fort, - 
which was stormed by Colonel Stephenson, who hanged the com- 
mandant. The Amildar who gave me j:he foregoing account is said 
to have distinguished his courage on this occasion. The town now 
contains about 500 houses, and. is increasing fast. Its proper name 
is disputed. In the public accompts'lt is czXltd Shmi-mogay ^ hyyX 


Charity of a 
great Rrt/A- 
man. 


Shina-mogay, 

orSimogay, 
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N’avr^ation 
of the Tungt. 


ion\t Brd/nr.aiu of the place that its name is properly CHAPTEll 

(Sitnoga of tlic English). This signifies sweet-pot. Sucli an absurd 
nantc is said to be owing to its having been the residence of one of 
tiic saints called IlithU, who lived entirely on the roots of grass, 
which he pounded in a pot, and called the mixture hh Sfiimuggat/. 

The whole time that the JUsht did not employ in prepa'ring tliis 
simple diet was of course passed in prayer and other acts of de- 
votion. 

From Mangalore Hinder brought to-S’/iirfl-wo^ay many carpenters, ^ 
and built a number of lighters of about eight tons burthen. Tlicy 
are strong, and flat-bottomed ; but, as the greater part of them iiave 
been allowed to remain on the bank where they were built, I doubt 
not that they were found very useless. From the account of the 
river, which I have given, this will readily be Iiclicved ; tim at- 
tempt is however no impeachment on the sagacity of llt/der, who, 
having been educated in a place remote from every kind of navi- 
gation, could have no idea of what boats could perform, nor of what 
obstacles would prevent their utility. The only object that could 
itrikc him M’os the immense advantage of carrying down the river 
the timber, and bulky produce of this country ; from whence eveli 
die Jiclel-nui and the pepper require many cattle to go loaded, that 
nust agaiu return empty. To attempt dragging any thing up such 
i torrent as the Tuugo, would be vain ; but, after having seen the 
joats, and kuown that some of them have been actually navigated 
Jown the river, 1 liavc no doubt of its being practicable to carry 
lown floats ; and on tlicsc perhaps many bulky articles of commerce 
night be transported. 

In this neighbourhood the manufacture of cotton cloth begins ; for ^fanu^a&■ 
lonc is made to' the westward. Inall the villages of this district (Ta- 
'ucj, very coarsc.cloths, for country use, arc uiadc by the JVliaUiaru, 
ind by a class of the SivabhactarSt who are called Bil^ Mitggat. 

Every village has difTcrent grain measures. Those of the Ka$ba, Craininci- 
)r cliicf town of the district arc as. follow: .. 
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Watered- 

lands. 


First, Those used by the' farmers. 

90-|- cubical inches are equal to 1 Manai ox Seer. 

16 Manas I Colaga. ^ 

20 Colagas make ! Candaca^ which contains bushels. 

Second, Those used in the Bazar, or market for retail; • 

' l'S> Sultany Seers 1 Colaga. . 

20 Colagas make 1 Candaca ; ' which, therefore, if the Sulta7iy Seer 
were at the true standard, ought to contafn l 27 V^ bushels; but 
in fact the two Candacasdcxe the same, and this measure is divided 
by the farmers into 320 Manas, and by the shopkeepers into 350 
Seers. , - . , 

In the open country round Shwa-mogay, according to the account 
of its intelligent and obliging Amildar, the hills and barren ground 
do not occupy more than a- third of the surface. .Near the river 
the gi’eater part of the arable lands are rice grounds; far from it 
the dry-field prevails. On the whole, the quantity of ground fit for 
the cultivation of I'ice is about equal to that fit for dry grains. Not 
above one third of the whole arable land is now under cultivation, 
and the rice ground is more neglected than the dry field. This is 
not owing to rice being less profitable to the cultivator, but to the 
contrary cause; for the devastation of the fell heaviest 

on the best parts of the country ; while the inhabitants of the vil- 
lages situated among, the dry field were near the forests to make 
their escape. 

The wet lands are in general of a light soil. Although the 
rains are less copious than at Nagara, so that artificiaT irrigation 
would be of great utility, little care has been taken with that 
branch of agriculture. The people here allege, that the plains are 
so small as to render the construction of reservoirs too expensive. 
This seems to be one of the usual excuses held out by indolence ; as 
no Avhere in Karnata have I Seen so much level country. No dams 
have been made. on the and in fact its channel is so Avide, 

and so deep under the ievel of the country, that they could be made 
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only at a great expense; but tlien, I am pcrsuaJecl, it would be CHApi'ER 
found that they would irrigate, a proportionably large extent of 
ground. The greater part of the rice is raised by the rain water April 2. 
alone, and of course there is only one crop; so that during six 
montlis the people are almost wholly idle. A few farmers have ' 
small reservoirs, which give a^supply of water to tljc crop when the 
rains arc less regular than usual ; and where tiie reservoirs are 
somewhat larger, their water supplies in the hot season a few plan* 
tations of Areca and sugar-cane. The extent, however, of both 
these is so inconsiderable, as scarcely to deserve notice. The plan- 
tations of palm trees contain only coco-nuts and Arecas, without 
pepper; aud their produce ts of so bad a quality, that it will answer 
only for country consumption. 

The kinds of rice cultivated here arc, lUco. 

Sanipigy Data, produce iu a good crop 10 seeds. 

BtUa Candala, • - 12 seeds. 

Caimhutty, ... 9 seeds. 

Sanabutiy, • - 9 seeds. 

Ail these rc(|uirc six months to grow. They areali large grained, 
except l]Mi.Sanabulty, which sells flve per ce«/. higher than the 
others. The lowest ground is used for the Sambutty ; the highest 
is used for the Caimhutty, The Camlaca of land is the quantity sup- 
posed to require a Candaca of seed, and is quite indefinite in size; 
more and more seed being sown in proportion to the goodness of 
the soil. This seems agreeable to reason ; the contrary was, how- ' 
ever, at first asserted by the cultivators, and throughout the coun- 
try is indeed a usual cry with that class of people ; but I was cau* 
tioned by the Amildar to credit such assertions. The produce 
of a good and that of a bad held, each of one Candaca, is nearly the 
same; but the good one, being much smaller, and requiring less 
expense of cuitivatiod, can afford a higher rent. Accompanied by 
the Amildar, I measured a field of the' poorest soil, said to require 
eight Colagas of seed, and found it to contain 152,084 square feet ; > 
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CHAPTER so that the Canclaca in such a soil would be 380,210 feet. The acre- 
would therefore sow ly^V bushel. The produce of this field last 
Aprils. ^ year, which was a favourable season, was 5 or 12|- seeds, 

or 19 ^ bushels an acre. In the preceding year the crop was badl- 
and produced only 3 Candacas, or seeds, or^ 1 bushels an acre. 
This account I think is true, the Amildar being well informed, and 
' apparently inclined to give me assistance. What the extent of a ' 

Candaca land of the two superior qualities is I did not attempt to 
' ascertain: the people said it was much less. y - ' 

The cultivation of all soils and all kinds of rice the same, and 
the unprepared seed is sown by a drill. ^ IiAmediately after harvest^ 
the ground is once ploughed. ^Vherif^tlie rains commence, during 
the two months following they.!^nal equinox it is ploughed again 
twice, smoo^e'd'vvith the implement called Coradu, which is similar 
to that of Banawasi (Plate xXIX. Fig. 72.), and then hoed twice 
with the Heg Cuntay (Plate^ XXVIII. Fig. 75.), which is drawn by 
two oxen. This removes the grass; after which the, clods are 
broken by drawing the Coradu tmct over the field, which in some : , 
* measure serves as a rolling-stone. The dung is then spread ; and . 
after the first goo,d rain the seed is sown Avith the drill or Curigy^ 
and covered Avith the CoradM. At this season the rain comes in 
shoAvers, between AvKich are considerable intervals. On the third 
day after having been sown, the field is hoed with. the Heg Cuntay, 
Avhich here is called also Camhutigay. On the tAventieth day, Avhen 
the seedlings are nine inches high, the Coradu is used again ; theii 
th& Edday Cuntay (Plate XXVIII. Fig. 76.); , then the Coradu, and - 
finally the harrow Avhich is made of a bunch of thorny Bamboos. On 
the thirtieth day, more grass having sprung, the Edday Cicntay \k~ 
again used, the rows of young corn passing betAveen the hoes; and 
this must be repeated as often as the grass springs. In the third 
month the Avater is confined, and then for the last time the Edday, 
Cuntay must be used. The mud raised by this is smoothed by the 
Coradu ; but in this operation, the same implement is called Aravasu 
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Hunili, or DoUchos biflorus.- 
Shamay, or Fanicum miliar e Lamarck.' ' 

Namnay, or Fanicum italicum. 

Harica, Paspalum frimentaceum Roxb: MSS. 

Bamigu, Fanicum miliaccum. 

Harulu, Ricinus palma christi. 

Huts' Ellu, or Verhesma satim Roxb: MSS. 

JVuW Ellu, or Sesamum. 

Udu, or Fkaseolus minimoo Roxb: by itself. 

Jola, ox Holcus sorghum. 

The only ones, that are raised in a quantity deserving much at- 
tention, are tbe Ragy with its concomitants, and the Huruti. About 
three fourths of the fields are sown with the first crop, and one 
fourth with the last mentioned. In giving an account of the pre- 
sent state of the country, the others maybe altogether neglected. 
They might, however, deserve much attention from any person 
who wished to try experiments for the improvement of agriculture. 
The best soil is reserved ^ox Ragy. .The Huruli is sown. on poor 
soils, or on the fields' when, owing to a want of rain, the crop 
of that grain has failed. Here the crop of Huruli is not thought to 
injure the following one of Ragy, which is contrary to the opinion 
that is commonly received in most parts of the country. In the 
present system of Hindu agriculture, however, very many opinions^ 
must be commonly held, without any fair trial having been made 
to ascertain how far they are Avell founded. Both Ragy and Hundi 
fields are sown every year without rest. The Huruli is a very urir 
certain crop ; for, by either too much or too little rain it is spoiled; 
so that, although very high priced, it gives little profit. 

'Ragy. At Slma-mogay there is only one kind of Ragy, and one mode, of 

cultivation. In the month following the summer'solstice, the field is 
ploughed twice, and smoothed with the Coradu. It is then ploughed 
, and smoothed again, and hoed with XheHeg Cuntay. . After this, it 

is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen. Eight days afterwards, 
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it is again liocd with the //<r^ and is allowed to rest fif- CHAPTER 

teen days. Tlien throughout the field furrows arc drawn at the 
distance of about seven inches, and into these the Rogy-sced, mixed Aprils, 
vritli dung, is placed very thin with the hand; a small quantity 
being dropped at about every' ten inches. In every seventh furrow 
arc put the seeds of A-caroy^ Tovary, and Pumhy intermixed, or of 
l/du by itself. The field is tlien smoothed with tlic Corada, and with 
the bunch of prickly Bamboos. In eight days, when the young 
plants have come up, the spaces between the rows arc hoed with 
the Ediiay Cuntay (Plate XXVIII, Fig. 7fi.), and again smoothed 
with the Coradu and bunch of twdgs. Tliesc operations must be 
repeated twice, with an interval of eight days between each time. 

After the third tlie field is harrowed with tlic rake drawn by oxen, 
and after another interval of eight days this is again repeated. In 
the fourth month, the weeds are removed by the hand : in five 
mouths tlie crop is ripe. It is tied up in sheaves ; and as the rainy 
season is not then quite over, it is dried with some difficulty. Wiicn 
the Jla^y is in flower, the crop is apt to be spoiled by heavy rain ; 
w hich may be a reason why* it does not thrive well to the westward. 

The produce of Rjgy in a good crop is reckoned to be ten seeds, 
which, unless the seed is sown much thicker than usual, is very poor. 

Tiiis is probably in some measure the case, as at Shita’tnogay this 
crop is allowed little or no manure ; but the people who gave me 
the account certainly concealed the quantity of produce, as the 
rent paid for the llagy-land amounts to the value of almost ten 
seeds. Ail the dry>ficld being at a distance from the town, I had 
no opportunity of ascertaining the extent of a Colaga of liagy-land. 

For Iluruli, the field, having been previously manured, is ploughed UunlL 
three times during the month which precedes the autumnal equinox, 
at the interval each time of three days. The seed is sown broad- 
cast, and covered with the Coradu. It ripens in four months; four 
seeds arc reckoned a good crop, and three a middling one. 

Vo L. III. Qq 
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April 2. 
Wages and 
labour. 


Teriiires. 


The greater part of the cultivation is carried, on; by the tenants, 
and their own families. In agriculture, some hired servants', but no 
slaves, are employed. The yearly wages for a labouinng servanfcare 
from four to five Ikeri PagodaSyOUQ blanket, .one pair of shoes, and 
a handkerchief, amounting in all to about two guineas. He finds 
his house and victuals. In weeding time,. women\are hired, at four 
Seers of rough rice a day. A man, Ayhen hired, by the day, gets five 
Seet's. These wages are very high, when it is considered that no 
servant works here more than six hours. The labourers gave; me 
the following account of the manner in which they, pass their time. 
About eight o’clock of Our day they, rise froni; bed, and smoke; to- 
bacco ; they perform their evacuations^ and.abhitions ; an,d;haying* 

\ 

been purified, they worship the gods. They then eat, an operation 
in which twor hours, are expended. They then ^'est themselves half 
an hour, when they proceed to the field, and,\york six. hours. On 
their return, they again pray, and tahe a.lit.tle; of any cold victuals 
that they have ready. They then," look after; the, cattle, and give 
them water and fodder. The labour of the day is now overj and 
the workman, having again washed and prayed,, takes his supper, 
and about seven o’clock goes, to • bed, where he remains thirteen 
hours. This is their employment during the six months of toil. In 
the remaining half of the yeai*, little cultivation; being carried on, 
they repair, their houses, lay. in a stock of firewood, carry out dung, 
and do other little jobs about the farm. Masters, of course, work 
still less. . ; ' 

In this vicinity there are two kinds of tenure. The first .com- 
prehends gardens, and lands formerly granted in Enam. Both of 
these the occupants have a right to sell. Hyder ld.id half the usual 
rent upon the lands held by Ewm,. and this tax was increased by 
the Sultan; but Purnea has again reduced it to assessment. 

The other tenure is that of what are called Shist, or valued lands ; 
these are the absolute property of the government | and the 
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occupants may be turned out at will. . Each field is valued at a cer- CIIAPTEH 
tain rent to be paid in money, which was first determined by Sivuppa 
N6paka, 'Ihz Rant/ Viru Magi added a half of the amount, and April 2 . 
Hj/der doubled her assessment; but uo partial raisings upon auy 
man's possessions have been permitted. Rice ground .pays from 
four to eight Sultan}/ Pagodas a Candaca; at this rate, the field which 
I measured, being of the worst soil, pays about Zs, Zd. an acre ; its 
produce in a good crop being about ten bushels of clean rice, 
which is reduced to eight by deducting the expense of cleaning. 

Dry-field pays, from sixteen to twelve Pagodas a Candaca ; the pro- 
duce, therefore, must be much greater than the ten seeds stated by 
the cultivators ; for ten Candacas of Rag}/ are only worth about 
seventeen Pagodas, 

Four ploughs are here reckoned a large stock; and^require four stock, 
men, two boys, and eight or ten oxen. These four ploughs are said 
to be able to cultivate one Candaca and a half of rice land, with 
one Colaga of dry-field; but, even allowing for the extreme indo- 
lence of the labourers, this must be under- rated in the very worst 
soils. 

. The breed of cattle, when compared with that of the hilly coun- catUo, 
try to the wes^ begins to improve at^/ima-njpgoy. None, however, 
that are bred in this district, arc fit for the carriage of goods; but 
the oxen are of a short thick breed, well adapted for ploughing rice 
ground^ Some arc exported to the westward. The oxen' are not 
AVTought more than four or five hours in the day. From ab.out the 
end of July till toward the end of January, they arc fed on grass, 
some of wliicli is cut, and at night is given to them in the house. 

During the remainder of the year. they are fed on straw, and husks 
Q^Iiuruli; to which, when they arc in danger of perishing, some 
of tlxat grain is added. Very few kuifaloes are employed in the 
plough ; but many females arc kept for giving milk, and the young 
males arc exported. Immediately on leaving the forests of the 
wpstem hills, asses become numerous. A few sheep and goats are 
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Manure. 


Strata. 


April 4. 
Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


Inhospitable 
disposition 
of the natives. 


to be seen, but they are not bred in the. country ; < very fe\y indeed 
are reared on the west &\de o^.th&’Tunga-bhadra.: For the use of 
traders, the public reserves some pasture land ; and for each-head 
of cattle they pay ty/o Dudus a month.. The farmers send- their 
cattle to pasture in the hills and' "tvoods, where they pay nothing*. ] ; 

The cattle^are never littered ; and the only manure. used is their 
dung, collected in a pit, together with the grass and 'stra^y■ Avhich: 
they did not eat in the night. To these are added the ashc;?, and; 
sweepings of the farmer’s house. ; ' -.\ L, 

At the entrance into the open country, Later it e seems to stop.. 
The last that I have seen was at Baikshavdni Mata. Between that 
place and Shi-oa-mogay the strata are not very observable. . In some 
places they appear to run east and west, in others the rock seems, 
not to be stratified. In one place only, since I came up to KarnatOy 
have I observed the large veins of guartz so common to the. 
eastward, and I saw none in any place below the western Ghats. 

4th April. — I went four .cosses to Kudall. The country all the 
way is plain ; but it contains many detached hills, some of which, 
toward the north, are pretty high. The whole country is bare, and 
almost entirely waste. 

Mid-way I came to a village, where the inhospitable disposition 
of the natives fully manifested itself. Near this village, L overtook 
a Sepoy lying in the utmost agony from a rupture. Having with 
some difiiculty reduced it, the pain in his groin was succeeded by a 
violent colic, which contracted his limbs ; and, had any exercise 
been at all proper for a man in his condition, rendered him totally 
unable to walk. I therefore went into the village, in order to pro- 
cure a cot or bedstead, of which a litter could be readily made. As 
I had left all my attendants with the sick man, except an inter- 
preter, the villagers held me in contempt. I found the Gaiida,, his 
bi'other, and some head men of the village, all Sivabhactars, stand- 
ing in conversation, and v/rapped up in their blankets. Having 
made known to them my case, the Gaiida replied, that they had no 
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cots, and Ills. brother talked. very loud, and in an insolent manner. , CHAPTER 
This was clicckcd by thc.coming up of a superior officer of revenue, 
who informed me that there, were cots in every house ; hut neither April 4 . 
offers of payment, nor threats of complaint, wereofmoru avail than 
humanity.’ In excuse for these people it may however be said, that 
the Sepo^ belonged to tlie Sombap army, a detachment of which had . 
enabled Purseram Pho^ to commit all his cruelties. Not that the , 

Pombay' ^rmy had any share in these excesses; but without its. 
assistance he cither would not have ventured into the country at all, 
or would have been assuredly defeated at SJuta-Jito^ay. 

About a coss from this inhospitable village, Lcrossed the Twiga^ 
and from thence to Kudiili some part of the country is cultivated. 

The principal crops arc Jola and cotton. 

Kudali, or the Jbtm'/ig, is an Agraram, or village given in Etiam KudilL 
to the Brdhmaus, and is situated between llie Tuuga ami Bhadra 
rivers at their Junction, whence the place derives its name. It 
was. plundered and burned, as I have already n^enlioncd, by a 
party of the Marattah army, who put all tlic Sudra inhabitants to 
the sword, although the place is, quite defenceless, nor did the 
people attempt to make any resistance. After this, the Brahmans 
went to complain to the Bhoxc^ who gave each of tliem one, Rupee 
as in duty (Dharma) bound. 

I found, that the Guru or Sxami was at Hara’punya-hully, em- Br&hmans. 
ployed in begging, as it is called. He had with him all his principal 
disciples; so that the Brahmans who remained at Kudali were not 
men of great intelligence; but they gave me a copy in the J/c- 
ratlah character, of tlic Sanhara Acharpa Cheritra, or an account of 
the life and actions of that very celebrated personage. It is esteemed 
a book of great authority, and has-been delivered to the Bengal 
-government 

The Brahmans whom I found dX Kudali said, that5a«/f<zra appeared fianfara 
on earth in that character only once, and that he lived about two 

•' his succes* 

thousand years ago. At the time of his coming, the Buddha son. 
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and other heretics were very juuneroti i ; aiul moit of the Bvuhmans 
who were then livin'; iiad fallen into the error of wonhipping the 
sun, moon, ami stars, 'fhe Mdtais:, or college, o'l SiUikans Achar^a 
wa.'» at ami he appointctl one Ao/myAii only to he hii 

successor, and to occupy hi* ///rone. The Jlalam of Srutga-gin H 
still called tlie. //<m.c of NmXiirn ; hut each Suumt that occupies it 
as his .'iucecsaor has a pec/diar name, allhouglt they are all acknow- 
ledged to he gods, and incartsaiion;* of /rav;rn. The successors of 
Siiikitra Adiar>/(i have at different times found it ticcessary to ap- 
point agents for tiie mattagement of their remote followens; and, 
to render these. agenU sufftciently rcspcctahle, it has been fouml 
Jicccssary to reveal to them the i^paiiai! peculiar to the rank of 
.y/jonyda/. Ry this mean a portion of Ir^vara is incoq/orated with 
their bodies, in sucli a manner that the worship offered to them 
becomes of equal cfiicacy with the worship of that portion of the 
deity wiiich rctnains in licavtm. Tliey .arc not supposed to he pos- 
sessed of any extraordinary power, which indeed would !jc a pre- 
tension very ilifficnlt to support v.itli cretiit for ages. Several of 
these agents, who managed their followers with skill, established 
of their own, and appointed successors, who, according to 
their success, cttlicr aeknowledgcil adcpcndance on the Srin^a-^lri 
ilirotie, or l)ave prctendc<l to be eipial to its Swami. Amotjg tlicsc, 
the most conspicuous of whom I have hearil is the .Sav;//;iof Kudali. 
aYhont 400 years ago, the first founder of this Mntam was appointed 
a iVoo/ydsi by tlic Sriii^a-^tri Arcami, ami was entnisted with the 
management of all the Sinurial of the Marattah nation. These all 
continue to consider his successors .as their Gurus; and the present 
opulence and power of the J/uruUuh Bru/uuaiis liave laiised the 
Matu of Kudali to a greater splendor than that of Sriuga-giri. 

I procured from tlie Bnikmuns of Kudali a copy of an inscription 
engraven on a copper-plate, and belonging to thc-S:no//h It is dated 
Sal. 1043, in the vchgii of JPurumlaru llaja, of the family at 

Bfluawiisij and a copy has been giverr to the government in Bengal. 
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) At- Kudali are three temples of the great gods,' all reckoned cele- CHAPTER 
brated'byithe Brahmans^ and allaccompanied-by miraculous tradi- 
tions. ‘ ThB.buUdiugs:are rfiean,'^ and have the appearance of being 
ancient. -• Tlie oldest, according* to tradition, is that dedicated to temples. 
Brahniisxcara, one of the names of Siva. Many Yugams ago, it rose 
spontaneously from the earth. In the' same manner the second 
sprang up three Yugams ’ago, and is dedicated to Narasingha, one of 
the incarnations of Vishnu. At this there is an inscription on stone, 
but it is no longer legible. The thirdj compared witKthe others, is 
modern, and 'was built by Rdma o^Xy k few hundred thousand years 
ago, and 'dedicated to iSioa, under the name of Ramisa>araf in order 
to wash away the sin which Rdmhad incurred by killing /Packing 
otKiskinda, a place that is near Vijaya^nagara, and is now called by 
the vulgar name of Humpay. This happened immediately after 
Rdma's return from Laiica, or Ceylon.. When I tell the Br&hmans 
here, that the English have now conquered this celebrated island, 
they, do not venture to call me a liar; but what they think is 
evident. • 

At ' the ' temple ot Ramhxcara are four inscriptions on stone, of Inscriptions, 
which'one only is entirely legible. It is written in the Nagara cha- 
racter, but in the Karnaiaca language intermixed with iShnj^nV. A 
copy of it in the character of ATar/ra/a has been delivered to the 
Bengal government. Another, thatjs partly legible, is also in the 
Nagara character. Two, that are in the character of Karnata^ arc 
only legible in part. Tlie'one is dated in Cara Sal, 1214, in the 
reign of Vtra Narasingha BMya'Maha Rhya. "Who this prince was I 
cannot say. ■ The date is 44 years before the foundation of Vijaya^ 
nagara, according to Ramuppa's chronology. The other is in the 
year of 5a/. 1242 ;• the R&ja's name, however, is not legible. 

5th April. — ^I went fourcosses to SahasivaAiully. I recrossed the April 6.- 
Tanga immediately above its junction with the Bhadra, where both 
rivers are- nearly of an equal- size, and even at this season contain, 
considerable- streams. The united* rivers form the Tungabhadra,' 
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tlie channel of which is very little, if at all, wider than that of either 
of, the parent streams: but its water is ()f course more copious. 
The water at this season is sunk very deep in the channel ; so that 
the forming dams for irrigation would he very expensive. 

The country on the west side of the river is in general level, but 
is interspersed with hills. The whole is exceedingly bare. Near the 
river are many small villages, each provided with a round tower, 
near which the houses are crowded for protection. The cultivation 
near these villages is pretty considerable, and at present is confined 
almost wholly to the dry grains, about two thirds and Towfl/’y, 
arid one third Jola and Harulu. The other crops are of little impor- 
tance. On the higher lands, near the hills, there is no cultivation. 
The soil in many places there is indeed very poor; but in others it 
is a fine red earth, reckoned particularly favourable for Ragy; and, 
if there were people, would' be cultivated for that grain. The 
greater part of the tanks have gone to decay, so that there is very 
little wet land ; and, even when the country was in its, best state of 
cultivation, irrigation seems to have been much neglected.. The 
JGVfrii family, to whom this part of the country belonged, from 
having lived in a district where artificial watering was not requir 
site, seem not to have been sensible of its advantages. The Amildar 
says, that by constructing reservoirs much dry-field might be con- 
verted into rice ground. Below Sahasivarhiilly, the river taking a 
bend to the south-west, I crossed it at the angle, and ascended the 
right bank to that village. Its naine signifies Along with Sivdt as it 
is supposed to be a place where that deity resided some .time toge- 
ther with his wife. It has a small mud fort, and about a hundred 
houses. In this open part of the country there are very few fences, 
which in many points of view is a great loss. The crops here rarely 
fail from want of rain, and the epidemic disease among cattle is 
seldom so general as to the eastward. Tigers seem to be more de- 
structive here than in the woods. The want of game makes them 
bold, and they frequently carry away the inhabitants from their beds. 
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' This part of the Nagara Jtai/ada entirely resembles the Mysore CHAPTIvI^ 
country, Tlic cultivators live in villages, their cattle arc large anti 
white, they rear sheep, the country is naked, and tlic people subsist 
chiefly on dry grains. . Many of the inhabitants arc Cunsa /rocu- 
li^as, a laborious and intelligent class of farmers, strongly contrasted 
Afith the Sitabhaclars of the west, ^vho appeared to me to be as 
stupid and lazy a class of men as I liavc ever seen. 

Tljc hills here, however, arc not so rugged as toward Mysore ; Stroia. 
but the strata run north and south, and contain many lumps of 
quartz. In all the open country, where there is no I^iterUe, the 
limestone nodules abound. Although tlic natives in general think 
that calcareous stone in the ground diminishes its fertility, 1 have an 
idea that the want of this substance in the countries to the west' 
ward, more than any absolute sterility in their soil, may be the cause 
why the dry grains do not thrive. 

Before the invasion of Furseram Bhax, this country was in a Deiolitioo/ 
very good state. After his destructive march, not above one fourth 
of the inhabitants remained alive, and these were left destitute of 
every thing which tlic Maratlahs could either carry away or destroy. 

The wretched remnants of population had again begun to recover, 
wlien Dundla came among them, lie did not put any one to death; 
but he plundered the houses, and even burned some of the villages, 
the inhabicantsof which he suspected of concealing their property. 

The dry-field of tliis village is very hard, and full of small stones, Drj'-ficld. 
being what is called Darray; yet it seems to be productive, or at 
least the people seem willing td^acknowlcdgc the real returns which 
they obtain from its cultivation. Almost every kind of dry grain 
is raised on it, without attention to rotation, or any idea among the 
fanners that one grain is more exhausting tiian another. The soil 
is neverrested, and coutains limestone; but it is well dunged. The 
two great crops arc llagy and Jola. This has been, a remarkably 
favourable year, and the Regy produced forty seeds, 

VoL. in. R r . 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS '.raRQUGH 

A hard labouring man is supposed to eat daily, the following 'r 
quantities of the ;dift'erent kinds, of grain ; the Mana of this:place 
containing ciihical inches. 


1|- Mana of Ragy,- which is weekly ' 

Peck. , 

- 1 _«-AJLS_ 

) I O 0,0 Q 

1 Mana of Jola . - 

1 0 9 9 9 

I o o o o’ 

1 Mana of cleaned Shamay 

1 0 9 8 *9 , 

.•*>10000 

1|; Mana of cleaned rice 

*1 9 13 

> I o o o 

The allowance of Jola is reckoned the most nutritious. 

1 Ikeri Pagoda purchases 1^2 Manas Ragy. 

Pence.. 

1 bushel costs 

120 ditto Hariilu 

- - 20f^ 

120 Tovary 

“ - ' 

160 ditto Jola 

- - 


Having ascertained these preliminaries, I went to the fields with 
the cultivators, and officers of revenue ; and found, that in the 
public accompts they were not valued by any measuremeiifi ’nor by 
the quantity of seed which they were supposed to require; but 
that each field was rated at a certain rent, Having fixed on one 
that pays two Rupees, or half a Pagoda yearly, I-found that it con- 
tained 5,5608 square feet. The soil is very stony, and apparently 
poor. The rent is at the rate of 3^. acre. The farmers 

gave me the following account of its average produce, arid seed, in 
four different kinds of cultivation. 
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CIIAI’TEU 
- XVIIT. 

April 5* 


1 here rcccivcil fro«> SulmtJ, » BrShman of Uotuy Jlonuru, a short 
Jiuya PtulUfi, of w hich ilic chronology h very iiurercnl from that 
of llitinuppa. HuLiU wys, that Ojc original was copious, but was 
burnt hy the Maraltahs. 'i'hc present sliort extract was made up 
from hooks auil memory anil inaccuracies must tiicrcforc be cx> 
pected. The general chronology i$ that of the eighteen 
The foliowing'is a translation; 

“ The Kali-iju^am will contain 432,000 years. I^articulars: 


Ytiduhtcra era 
I'icrama 
Sativahana 
Na^a Arjuna 
Kali liupall- - 


3,04* years 
13i* ' 

IS.ttOO 
400.000 
«2I 


Total* 432,000 


Ivjtjitt Pa. 
duii, or 
cbronolo 
g(C4ltabt«. 


Qa<rjr»10,ias? 
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CHAPTER Of this there have elapsed to the present time (being of 

Salvoahana 1722), 4901 years. Particulars : 

April 5 ; Yudishtara era - - . - 3044 

Vicrama ' - - - , - 135 

Salivahana - - - 1722 

I 4901 y^ears. 

Particulars of the R&yarii family. ' ■ 

WoraguUa Pritapa R&jA 
Son of Campila Raj A 
Son of Comara Raja 

The end of his reign was in the year of Sal. 1150, A. D. 1227. 
In the year Servadavi of this Rajd IForagulla Pritapa Raya the house 
. guai'ds of the treasury were Harl-hara and Bitca Raya. According 
to his order, these two men came to Vijaya-mgara. The year Ser- ; 
mdavi is the commencement of the kingdom of the Rayaru. 
This year, on Monday the 5th of Chaitra, they placed the pillar- 
(a ceremony similar to ours of laying the foundation stone) for' 
building Vijaya-mgara. The RAjas were placed on a throne of 
jewels. 

Here follows a SlS/cam, signifying, ” In this manner thirteen princes 
sat on the throne, governing every cast, according to its own cus- 
toms, and hearkening to the word of God with pleasure.” 

Particulars : 

1 Hari-hara RAya S Virupacslia RAya 

2 Buca RAya - 9 Bern R.Aya 

3 Hari-hara RAya ] 0 Rama RAja RAya 

■ 4 Virupacsha Raya • 11 Malicarjuna Raya - ’ 

5 Buca RAya 12 Rama RAya 

6 Bern RAya 13 Virupacsha RAya 

7 Rama RajARAiya • - 

Total 13 princes reigned 232 years, till the year of Sal. 1382^ ' 
A. B. 1459. ■ ■ 
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After that came the following kings. CHAPTEli 

- XVIII. 

Profwuda Raya reigned 12 years. He was a son adopted from 

PenU'Canda^ and died in the year Niaidim of Sal. 1 S94-, A. D. 147^. ' 

After tliat J^tra Narasxugha R6ya reigned 10 years. He died in 
the year Chuhucrutu of &/. 1404, A.D. 148^. 

After thit *Sb/ca iWyrt reigned 12 years. He died in 

the year Anuixda of Sal. I4ld, A. D. 1491. » 

After that Achuta Riiya reigned 3 years. He died in the year 
Pingala of Sal. 1419, A. D. 149*. 

After that for9 months there was a Nata Ndyakara. This literally 
means nine Ndyakas or petty princes; but Implies an anarchy, 
where every cliicf is contcndlug with his neighbour, and plunder- 
ing the vicinity. 

After that came tlic following kings. 

‘ • Krithna lldya reigned 40 years. He died in the day time on the 
5th of the moon Kartika, being Monday, in tlic year Ilecalunibi of 
Sal. 1460, A. D. 153*. 

• After tliat Sedasiva Raya reigned 2 years. He died on the Amd-‘ ^ 
rdsya, or last day of Jllargaslrsha in the year ^'Acrpcri of Sal. 1462, 

A. D. 15H. 

After that, Rama RAjd. reigned 24 years. He died on Wednesday 
the I4tli of the dark moon in Magha, in the year Ructachi of Sal. 

I486 (A. D, 1563), and the city Vyaya-nagara was destroyed. 

Total seven princes 103 years. 

Grand total twenty princes 335 years. • 

The chronology will be found totally incompatible with the in- , 
scriptions. A copy of the original has been delivered to the Bengal 
government. 

• 6th April. — went three cosscs to Basaa-patlana, in order to ^pni q, 

avoid a steep mountainous road, called a Ghat, that lies in the direct ^PFarance 

01 the coun- 

route htU'itcaSahasiva-hullyf and llariAiara. On the open country iry. 
through which I passed, there arc scattered several small hills. The 
soil in general'seems to be capable of cultivation ; but in other parts 
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CHAPTEU tlie rock comes to the surface,- and miicli of it is waste. iThe.farthe 
I- advanced. into. the; ojjen country,, I- observed that the villages, ar 

April s. mbreistrongly fortified. .'The country is.' very i bare, and,, like, Uia 
to the eastward, is covered with bushes, of the; CVwia flMricw/a/«;;an 
Dodomea viscosa. 

, Baswa-pattana was formerly a part of tlie.dominiohs, of ATzwgff/ 
Ndpakdj the Ttrricarap Pofygdr. ' . His snccessors were expelled h; 
RenaduUa Khan, who was succeeded by. De/czee?’ Khanihoih Mogi 
officers. Delazccr Khan resided here twenty years,; and under hi 
government the place seems to :have. been; very flourishing, , H 
was expelled by .'the Marat tabs,, \v\yo held it for seven years, whei 
they were .'driven out by Hyder. This,:Mussuhnan destroyed- th 
fort, in order to prevent it from being of use to the Marattalu 
who in their next incursion destroyed, the town;: and till after tl* 
fall of it continued waste. .The fort has now been re 

paiced,. andiabout two hundred; houses- have been, erected; in . th< 
town. It has two reservoirs, one of which is tolerably large; Spiitl 
easf;.^iibout. two bosses from Ba!aiaTpattamiy\i.w^M the, most cele 
brated works of this kind-, M'hich was erected. b}f ;a dancing girl fron 
the gains of her profes.sion. It is called Solicaray, and the sheet p 
water iik s'aid.to’ be' three cosses in length,-; and'. to send forth , a, con- 
stant iconsiderable.stream.'for the iriigation-of the fields,.\ Jtiis buili 
on a similar, plan with the reservoir! at- near 
A bank has been erected between two, bids,! and thus confines the 
water of a rivulet which had originally found, a way between them. 

BabaBodeen, Near the fort. Is a mosque^ celebrated; among the MussLilmans foi 

MaRT^af' heing-thev first place .^flherer Xook, up his. ■.abode, : He 
afterwards went, and resided on a hill toward the south,, y/hich now 
is.calied: after his. name^- . The- .people-.of < the mosqu'e- ^say,, that; he 
was sa. saint of 'the.greatest;iteputation, who,; altliouglv hp ^performed 
a- number of miraculous’ things, ^suffered . many, \ persecutions; from 
Vh'a Re7n//fl, thennfidel king’ of sthis, conn try.' .Theisairit; at length 
invited a.' prince;* of the.Eajthfu.l,; front the :,nQrth,: and 
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thc’ infi(!el was taken prUoncr. The saint then put thd .Z?4/^.and all CHAPTER 

Ills family into a pit uiiilcr hts hill,' and there they, still continue to 

live, suffering the punishment due- to their want of faith. April C. 

Near my tent a fanner was. at trork, .expressing' the juice from Sugar-can^. 
sugar>cauc, and boiling it to. form Argory. He said that his field 
contained a Il^ocitla land. The taxes amounted to 20 Fa^odas, or 
S/. 2s, 3d. ■ The whole expense he calculates at EG Pagodas, or 
10/. lUji lid. The cro]) season will last GO days ; and on each he 
will boil three times, getting S Mauuds of Jagory from every boil- 
ing. ‘ lie therefore expects to get \30 Maunds, which sells at the 
rate of 3^ Pngorftfs for 10 il/nuwds. The whole produce therefore 
t^ill be 63 Pagodas, or 23/. Ur. I^d., Icaving-a neat profit of 6/. 

17#. lla</., or 17 Pagodas, or very nearly 27 />#/* few/, on the gross 
. produce. I did not measure the field. The cane vras Maracabo. 

7 th //pnV.— I went tlucccosscs to A/d/cya This last word April?, 

is a common termination in the names of villages in this part of the eoumry. 
country, and signifies a place behind any other ; tlius Malaya Banurii 
'signifies the place beliiml the hill. On the left of the road, arc the 
low bare hills whicli form the Ghat between Sahasha-hully and 
liari-hara, and which render that road very bad; but among the 
hills are many villages, and cultivated places, which from their 
^situation arc said to have esedped better than those in the plain. 

All to the rlghtof this day’s route is a fine level country, but it is 
exceedingly bare of trees ami fences. Near tlie road at least nine 
tenths of the soil ajipear to be good; but a very large proportion 
of the'couiJtry is waste, liaving been desolated by Purseram Bhoxc. 

The natives say, that two-thirds of the whole plain arc of so poor a 
soil as to be unfit for cultivation. They arc very unskilful in 
making. reservoirs, and of course are negligent in tlie cultivation 
of rice, and never take a second crop. On being asked the . reason 
of this, they say, -that in the- dry scason thei.'iuii is too hot for cul- 
tivation: There is, however,' no end to the foolisli reasons svliich 
unskilful farmers assign for their*. conduct. Sugar-cane .is a good 
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Terricaray. 
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'.Saljnc earth* 


deal cultivated, but tile kind h Mai'acaho, which yields a very' 
small quantity of juice, and' that contains little saccharine matter. 
When the farmers are .asked a^ reason, why they.do not cultivate 
the Putta-putty, or Restali, they say, that these canes are so sweet, 
that it is impossible to keep, the wild hogs from devouring them.. 
Little or no credit can therefore be given to the reasons assigned 
by such farmers for their practices, or for the state of the country; 
especially, as is generally the case, when it is found, that no two 
people give the same reason ; for the ignorant and lazy are in ge- 
neral abundantly unwilling to confess their weaknesses, and, rather 
than acknowledge them, assign some random excuse for their 
conduct. 

Malaya Banuru has a small fort surrounded by a Petta, which' 
contains about two hundred houses. It formerly belonged to the 
Terricaray Polygars^ who were atone time very powerful; but their 
territory became a prey to various invaders. The Mussulmans of 
Sira took Baszoa-pattqna. The Svvabhactars»o^ Iheri took from Maiur 
hully to Lacky-hully. The Mysore Raja took Banawara, When 
seized the] remainder, it consisted of Yemcfiimy, with the adjar 
cent country to the value of a hundred thousand Pagodas a year. 
Hyder permitted the family to remain at T'erricaj'ay with a yearly 
allowance of thirty thousand Pagodas. The whole of this was stopf 
by the aS'z/AJw. On his fall, one of the family returned, seized on 
the fort, and intended to set himself up as an independent prince.; 
He was, however, betrayed by some of his ragamuffin followers, 
Avho, after wounding him, hanged him by the orders of the new 
government. Some of the family now remain, but they have no 
pension nor allowance. 

In some of the wells here, the. water is saline, and culinary salt lias 
formerly been made at the place. The saline earth is found in low 
moist places. In this respect also the strata here agree with those 
to the eastward. No saline earth nor springs are to be, found in the 
hilly western tract, nor in the country below the western Ghats. " . • 
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8th April — I went a very long stage, called four cosses, to Hurl- CHAPTER 
hara, and by the way crossed a large empty water-course, and 
afterwards a wide channel containing a considerable stream, which April 8. 
comes from tliaSoUcarayy and is therefore called the .S7//c<2rAy holay. 

It falls into tlic Tungabhadra iminediatcly above llarl-harpt and try. 
never dries, except in very extraordinary seasons. The country in 
general near this day's route is plain, with a few hills scattered at 
great distances. Much of it is what the farmers ai J^falaya Bauuru 
consider as totally useless; but the people of //hn-Ziartf are of a 
diiTcrent opinion, and think that two thirds of tlie whole level 
country is fit for cultivation, and would be employed in that way 
were there a sufllcicnt number of inhabitants. A great proportion 
of it has, however, been long waste; for far beyond the reach of 
human memory tlic country has been a scene of warfare, and the 
wars of the natives arc carried on in a most barbarous and destruc- 
tive manner. Tiic country is exceedingly bare, and at this season 
is very III supplied with water. 

Tlic bank of the Tungabhadra opposite to HarlAiara forms a part Marattah 
Marattah dominion, and at present belongs Xo Appa Sahib, 
hoiioi Purseram-Bo'S} : the natives here speak in raptures of 
the Savamiru district, including Danrara, HubuU, and Nilagunda, 
and comjiare its air aiul fertility to those of Cashemirc. Tlie territory 
south of the Varada, although fertile, is greatly Inferior to the other. 

Botli arc fast becoming desert. ^ 

I remained three days at //anV/tfrtf, which was formerly an UarUara. 

ram belonging to the Brdhniam of its celebrated temple of the same 
name. After the death of Ram R&jd, and the destruction of f'y'flj/c- 
iiagara, it became subject to the AdilShah dynasty, and was given 
mJaghire to a Sheer Khan, who built the fort. On the conquest^ of 
the Dcca7i, it was taken hy iheSavanuruNabob, DelilKhan, who ^vas 
an ofiicer of the court oi Delhi. From the house ofTTwiour it was 
taken by the Jkeri Rajas, who were expelled by the Marattahs; and' 
these again, after fifteen years possession, rverc driven out by 

voL. in. Ss 
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Hyder. Since that time these free-booters have taken it thrice; the 
last time was by Purseram Boxv. He did not kill any of the people, 
nor did he burn the town ; . but he swept away every necessary of 
life so completely, that many of the inhabitants perished from hun- 
ger. They have since enjoyed quiet. The fort contains the temple, 
and a hundred houses occupied hj Brahmans ; the suburbs contain 
three hundred houses of the low casts; The temple, for a H'mdic 
place of worship, is a tolerable building, but is kept in the usual 
slovenly manner- Many families live within its walls, and the area 
is defiled by cow-dung, mud, broken bricks, straw, dunghills, and 
other similar impurities.^ The idol resembles that of Sankara Nd- 
rarjana at having part of the attributes or symbols of 

Siva, and part of those o? Vishnu. Its name also implies its being a 
representative of both deities ; ^QV Hari is an appellation of Vishnu, 
and Hai'a one of the titles of Siva. Within the walls of the temples, 
are twenty fine inscriptions on stone. 

The most numerous class of cultivators near Hari-hara, and as 
far at least as Savanuru, are the Sivabhaciars. There are scarcely 
any Marattahs among , them, that is to say, Sudras of pure origin 
belonging to Malidrdshtra DSsam. Veiy few of the poorer inhabit-^ 
ants marry, the expense attending the ceremony being considered 
as too great. They content themselves with giving their mistress 
a piece of cloth ; after which she lives with her lover as a Arife, and 
both she and her children are as much respected, as if she had, 
been married with the proper Mantrams and ceremonies : very few 
of the Avomen live in a state of celibacy, to Avhich indeed in most 
parts of India, I believe, they are seldom subjected.- Few of the 
men go to foreign countries, and the rich have always more Avives 
than one, Avhich makes up for the men who live as bachelors. 

The tenants, I am told, are remarkably fickle, being constantly 
chan"in«: from one side of the river to another, and of course at 
each time change their sovereign. They appear to me to be 
remarkably stupid, but they pique themselves on being superior to 
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tlicirnorthcrn neighbours, wlio, they say, arc no better tijaii beasts. 

Even the linihmans here arc stu[)td, which is ccrLiiniy a defect not 
common in tlut sacred order of men. Out of the hundred houses, 

I could not get one man \v)io could copy the Inscriptions at their 
temple with tolerable accuracy. During my stay I employed twelve 
JirahnianSf and two paying them whatever tlie Amildar 

judged proper; and he kept a man with them to rouse their indus- 
try; but 1 obtained copies of four inscriptions only; and it svas 
necessary to Iiavc these corrected by my interpreter, although I 
could ijl spare his services. 

Of the inscriptions that I had copied here, tlie most ancient is inscriptions, 
dated 14-t4, according to tXxc Slolcatn in wlitch the date is 

involved* 

TIjc next is dated Sal. 1452, in the reign ofVira Pritapa Achilla 
Jldifd. 

The next is dated Sal. 1455, in the reign of Achilla 2tat/a. 

The last is dated in Sal. 1477* in the reign ofPiraPritapa Sedasha 
Dc:a.]fahaPayii 

All remarks that have been suggested by these inscriptions have 
already been anticipated in my commentary on the Jldj/d Paditti of 
Jlamuppa. 

This year the crops have bccu remarkably bad, owing to too Season, 
much rain; a circumstance of wind) 1 have not heard a complaint 
in any other part of Karnala, 

Tile cammoii currency iicrc being gold Fananii, and tiiirtccn of Monc). 
these exchanging fur an JkcriPa^oda, tins must he valued at tlic 
rpiantity of pure gold contained in the dtirtcen Fanams^ which is 
somewhat more than it is actually w'orth. The Rupee is worth one 
fourth of a Pa^ioda. 

Tlic Cucha Seer here weighs C4 Rupees. Tlic 2Uaund of cotton U’cishi*. 
contains 43.S(:erj, or i^Ci^^^lb. nearly, nic Taccady contains S6 
Seers, oris 21-jVs-Ib. This is tl»c weight used by the farmers, TIic 
Bazar, or market Mauud, contains 40 Seers ofs-i Rupees.- 
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A Cucha Seer of oil, &c. measures l5-j~Vo cubical inches. 

The grain measure is founded on the Chitty o^\5Q-} cubical inches j 
4 Chit tics make 1 Gxjdna; 20Gj/(liias make I Colaga; 20 Colagas I 
Candaca, which contains IlS^oVo bushels. 

Land here is estimated bg Mars, the extent of which the natives 
liave two methods of ascertaining. The most common is, to call a 
Mar that extent of ground which requires 2^ Gjjdnas of Jola for 
seed, I measured a field said to require twelve Gi/dnaso? seed, and 
found it to contain 17,57,584 square feet. According to this, the 
Mar is 3582574 square feet, or somewhat less than eight acres and 
a half. The other method of ascertaining the extent of a Mar is by 
counting the number of rows of pulse or Acadies contained in it,, 
when it has been sown with Jb/fl. A square field containing 120 of 
such rows is called ViMar. If the rows arc from 3 to 34 cuLirs dis- 
tant, this extent would coincide with that given by my measure- 
ment. I did not ascertain this to be the case rxt Hari-har a, but I 
found it to be the actual distance in other parts of the neighbourhood. 

The merchants here give the following as the average rate at 
which the produce of the country sells by wholesale immediately 
after harvest : 


Cotton wool with the seed per Mound, f Fagoda Cwt. 

62,^ Penc& 

Do. cleared from do. 

do. 

12 Fojiams do. 

345,^ do. 

Cottonseed 

do. 

Fagoda do. 

13,1^. do.. 

Jagori/ 

do. . 

. 4 Fanams do. 138,^ do.. 


a 

cu 

I 

■I, 

I 


f Gydnas 20 of Jola 

r" 

do. 

IS Avaray 


do. 

12 Tovary 

4a 

do. , 

10 Hessaru 

V) 

do. 

20 Madiky 

O 

do. 

20 Huridi 

(/9 

CJ 

do. 

l6 Alasuiida 

1 

■< do'. 

10 C allay 

> g ^ 

do. 

20 Navonay 


1 do. , 

IS Suj/ay 

1 

*>4 

■ do. 

12 Gur Ella 

Jo 

do. 

12 Harula 


do. 

20 Ragy 


do. 

10 Rice 


do. 

V- 

£1 Wheat 

1 


pence 1(J,378 per bushel 
15 , 2(18 
27,307 
32,757 
1 <5,378 
16,378, 

20,473 
32,757 
16,378 
i£:,2gs 
27,307 
27,307 
16,378' 

. 32,757 
36,396 
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In this ncigbourliood much cotton thread is spun. The women of 
the cultivators spin part of the produce of their husbands farms; 
and others reccivc'thc cotton wool from the mercliants, and spin it 
for hire ; but the women of the liruJwums are as averse fpin spin- couon 
ning, as their husbands arcfroin holding the plough. TI»c mercljant 
always purcliaacs tlie cotton with the seed, and cmploys'pc_ople:to-.^ 
clean it. From four Muiinils of raw;_cottqiijie_gcts',onc of cottoii*^ 
wool, at the expense of four fhwijw#, which is one third of the value 
of the whole cotton thus ctcaucd. The instrument is a small mill, 
consisting of twojiorizontal cylinders moved by a perpetual screw, 
and turned by the liand; while a semi-cylindnc cavity bcliind 
forces back the cotton to the person who feeds the mill. • (Sec Plate 
XXVII. Fig. 74.) Tlic rudeness of the machinery, as usual inludia, 
renders the expense of.thc operation great, in comparison with tlie 
value of the raw material. The Jffaiiud of cotton woo!, in beating 
with a bow, the manner universally used in India and China for 
preparing it for the wheel, loses an eighth part, expense included ; 
tl\at is to say, the merchant gives forty Scers of cotton wool to the 
clcaucr, who returns thirty-five fit for spinning. WJicn this is spun^ 
the thread weighs only from thirty to thirty-two Seers, owing I sup- 
pose to its having been iin^crfcctlY cleaned. The coarsest thread 
made l^erc costs Fauam for the signing of the ^5 Seers of pre- 
pared wooli'wliicli has been procured from -40 Seers of- raw cotton: 

At this rate, . to; make a. pound of cotton ,wooKinto' thread,- costs 
very little, less than Sypence^'and it loses in the operation from; one)' 
.fourth to onc'fiflh ofjts weight.'* The, thread is remarkably/ coarse; 

The finest made here costs double the fonner priced When a woman ' 
does no other work,, she can in one day spin tlirec'quarters of a seer 
of the coanest kind; and therefore* jhcmakes ab’out 1 penny 

,-i \- ' '"v ' • 

^ From this part of the country,' cotton and threail'are the prihcipaFC 
exports,' and there are few traders of any note.- Two montlis-before 
crop season,' the merchants advance to the poor cultivators, and. 
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CHAPTER chame for interest half a Fanam on each Pagodct, or about §3|- per 
cent, per annum. They say, that they are contented with this profit, 
April 8 . ^\rheu the crop is ripe take so much of the produce, at the mar-» 

ket price, as pays the advance with interest. The farmers however 
allege, that when they receive advances, what the merchants call 
the market-price is lower than what a man, who is not necessitous, 
' can get for his cotton. According to their account, the common 

price of cotton in the seed is 7 Taccadies ior the Pagoda, or 7lTpence 
for the cwt., which is a little lower than the price stated by the 


merchants. 

The great cultivation here is that of dry grains. The extent of 
land, fit for the plough is very great ; but a small proportion only 
is occupied, and in the best of times much has always been waste. 
If any farmer, or even an intelligent officer of revenue, be asked, 
why such or- such a piece of ground is not cultivated, he will im- 
mediately say that it is impracticable, and assign some reason 
for this being the case. At first, I was inclined to pay much atten- 
tion to these reasons ; but finding that two people seldom gave the 
same reason, and that what two' men, equally qualified by experi- 
ence, alleged, was often totally contradictory, while no difference 
was observable between the soil and situation of the fields now cul- 
tivated, and those that are condemned as useless, I began. to doubt; 
and after having questioned many natives, and having considered 
carefully what they said, I am persuaded, that the soil may be ren- 
dered productive, wherever it is not too hard or steep for the 
plough. The natives talk of one third’ of the land near the Tunga^ 
bhadra h&\r\^ useless from these two causes; but I think that they 
over-rate its extent. In the land of many villages the soil is very full 
of small stones, especially of quartz ;, but the natives of these places 
are far from reckoning these useless ; on the contrary, they allege 
that the stones are advantageous by keeping the soil cool, and 
retaining. the moisture. In other places, these stones are reckoned 
a loss,, as is the; case at Hari-hara. 
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Tlic ground here is divided into three kinds. Tlic first, called CHAPTER 
£rarf, consists of a black mould containing much clay, and is valued 
in the rental at one l^aaoda a J/ar, or at 114- nence an acre. The 8. 

. _ ® * DiffcTent 

second kind of land, called Kingalu^ or red soil, is valued at 4- of a qualities of 

Pagoda ai!/ar, or at 8-;- pence an acre. The third kind, called CuV 
Maradi, or stony soil, is valued ox. \ Pagoda o. Mar t or at 5^ pence 
an acre. This was the account given me at my tents; but when I * 

went to a field to measure it, accompanied by the owner, thc^fmiV- 
dar^ and \\\tiSkanaboga with the public rental, 1 found that it paid. 

15 PagodaSt or at the rate of Pagodas o Mar, or nearly Ss. an acre. 

In general, it was of a fine black soil; only about one acre of it was 
rather stony, although the whole was reckoned of the first quality. 

The immense diflfercuce in the rent, as stated at iny tents, and again 
in the field, did not strike me at the time, so tliat 1 got no positive 
explanation; but it, no doubt, arose from the following circum* 
stance. This Siiist, or valuation of the country, was first made by 
thclldyarus. It was increased by xhcSavamiru Nabobs in the pro- 
portion of 8 to 3; and /jlyr/tfr added to this an increase of -J- part. 

Both he and Ills son imposed some new assessments ; but these were 
not included in the rental, and have been remitted by Purnea. The 
people at the tents mentioned the tax imposed by the Rayarus, 
which by way of eminence is probably called thc6A/j/; while at the 
field the whole land-tax that is now levied as brought into theac- 
compt.Thc il/nr of land of the best quality pays therefore 3^ Pagodas, 
or at the rate of 3r. an acre ; ihcMar of the £d quality pays 24 I 
Pagodas, orat the rate of 2 a 3d. an acre; and the worst paysI-jV-P^* 
goda a Mar, or 1a 6d. an acre, llicc-ground pays no higher than 
dry field ; so that the only advantage government has by watered- 
land, is an excise of three PagotAw on every 1000 sugar-canes planted. 

Some soils here contain saline matter ; and if the water be allowed 
to lodge on low spots, these become so impregnated with salt, as to 
be of little value for cultivation; but with proper pains this may 
be avoided. lu some of the clay-laud, there is a kind of soil, 
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ill appearance of the kind called 

CIIAPTEll which, though it is black, and to ar and very soon becomes dry : 

yet it does not retain Avatetlie manure, it may be rendered 

April 8. Ijy a proper management of I 

productive. of very different qualities, every 

Division of The three kinds of g'roiuid being i and down in various places, in 
\iHaoelands. gijare of each is scattered up^ually; but hence arises an inex- 

^ order to make the assessment fall ecj^ and a great hindrance to im- 

plicable obscurity in the accomptve in fortified villages, and each 
provement. , All the cultivators Hitches through the village lands, 
man’s share is scattered in small paiges,*are hereditary • but in case 
The Gaudas, or chiefs of the vilky be let to Gutigaras, or renters, 
of their incapacity, the villages ma the cultivators to labour nmre 
These renters and Gaudas force ' ernicious practice. The extreme 
than they are willing, which is a p neighbourhood is, however, an 
indolence of the people in* this pearauce of reason. T\\& Amil- 
excuse that bears at least the ap] they would not cultivate more 
dar says, that without compulsion, A subsistence is all that they 
than -I- or A of what they are ablethat can.be procured. Super- 
look for, aud "with little labour >eason to consider as mere temp- 
fluities, or riches, they have some iis a man cultivates his fields, he 
tations to the plunderer : so long £ they cannot be mortgaged, or 
cannot be deprived of them ; but yr fijs lands to become v'aste, the 
sold, to pay his debts. If he allo\pcrson who will undertake their 
government can give them to any irietor may at any time resume 
cultivation; but the original pro|ient stock, 
them, when he is able to find sufficers, here have only one plough 
Size of farms. The greater number of the farnin-e than three ploughs are rec- 
each ; but all such as have not miobliged to borrow money to pay 
koned poor men, and are in general bses of cultivation. The crop is 
the rent, and to carry on the expeiid in produce at a low valuation', 
a security to the lender, w'ho is repihs, are able to manage without 
Farmers who have 4, 5, or 6 plougmse who have more stock are 
borrowing, and live in ease, 
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. rcckoDCtl ricli mcn. Eacli plough requires one man anti two oxen, CHAPTER .. 
and can cultivate two J/oraof laud, or about 17 acres. In seed time 
and harvest, some additional labourers must be hired. All the 
fanners, and tlicir chiltlren, even those wlio arc richest, JXruhmans wages. 
<;xccptcd, work witli their own hands, and only hire so many addi* 
tioual people as arc necessary to employ their stock of cattle.- A 
servant’s wages arc from six to tUncJimtlnry Pagodas a year, togc* 
tljcr with a blanket and pair of shoes. The Jhnsbiry Pagoda is four 
Dudus worse than that of Ikcri^ which is rather less than \\ptrcciif. 

The wages arc therefore from 2/. 7s. lOJL to tiL 1 \s. Qd. Out of this 
Uiey And every tiling hut the shoes and blanket. Men labourers 
get daily half a fanatii, or 3i//. and, women receive one half of 
tills hire, which is seldom paid in money, but is given \\\Jola at tlic 
market price. The man's wages will purchase daily about a quarter 
of a bushel. The people here work* from eight in the morning 
until sun set, and in Uie middle of the day arc allowed twenty^four 
minutes to rest and eat Tlic cattle wotU from eight in the morn* 
ing until noon. They arc then fed for an liour, and work from 
one until about live o' clock. 

Many of the fanners keep no cows, but purchase all their cattle. Caide sai 
Tlicy, of course, can sell at least one half of their straw to the 
JSralimans of the town, who in general keep many milch cows, and 
who in return sell the young oxen and the manure to the farmers. 

Althougli tile cattle arc always kept in the house, except during 
llic two niontlu immediately following the rains, no litter is used.^ 

Their dung is collected in pits, with the sweepings and aslies of the 
family, and sells for from six to twelve Dudus for the load of a cart 
whicii is drawn by eight oxcu, but which docs not appear to contain 
more than a singlc'liorsc cart. The price is from about 5J. to 
Iialf that amount. The farmers also hire Hocks of sheep to ma- 
nure their Helds, and say, that for folding his flocks on a Mar of 
land, they give the siicplicrd one Colaga of Jola; this, however, 
must be a gross exaggeration. 

VoL. III. 


Tt 
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C The most considerable crop in this neighbourhood is Jold (HolcttS' 

Isorghum), which is, always accompanied by one for more of the 

Jo/”! with its following articles, Amray( DoUchos Lablab ), Tomrif (Gytuus Cajan]^ 

accompany- Hessaric f" Phaseolus. MungQyy.;M kind of pulse; that seems to . 

be peculiarto this paftfof of which I have seen 

only the sted.', iIIitHilV(I)biichos’Jb‘§lorii^^^^^^ (DoUchos 

Catsjang). -.These -articles being- intended chiefly' for family use, a 

portion of each js wanted,-’ and ^eimry cman puts in his Jola field a 
— ‘ * - j • ^ / ‘ ' ' 

- drill or two of each kind./ ;/, y .■ / 

Jola. ' Jola thrives best on black''eray, but is also;sQwn on the red earth, 
■| Jand even;sornetimes onthe;stony soil. InClJaitray the field is hoed 
^witli-a Mbg Guntay (Plate.^-XVIIL Fig. 75,) which requires from six- 
\ -to eight foken tp draw /.ft; for this is tj/e month following the 
/vernal equinox, when/the soil is very/ dry and hard. In the 
<• following month they field is ploughed'' onc^ and'then manured. 

/ ^ In the month preceding the summer solstice^ the seed is sown after 
a rain by 'means- of the drill; .while the rows' offhe'|accompanyiug 
grains are put 1 in by means of th^Sudilty orlAcdili. 'The drill here 
differsj from that of Rflncwfls?, (Plate XXVI. Ejg. '73,) in wanting 
the irdh bolts that connect the bills with a wooden bar which crosses 
the beam. /The Sudilcy is a bambdo with a sharp point, which is tied 
to the/drill, and through which the labourer drops the seed of the 
pulse, as'he follows that implement. After having been sown, -the 
field; is. smoothed with the Ro/M Cnw/ay, aihoe drawn by oxen, and 
entirely resembling theiTeg Ui^^zfay, but of a lighter make. On the 
2pth day the field is weed'ed/with tbeEdday Guntay^ (Plate XXVIII. 
:Eig-' 76), and on-ithe J8th day this js ref/eate'dl' ; In five months the 
npens; witfibutTarther' trouble. / of land usually pro- 
duces 7 Uo/i/gcj df//o/a,“~br :56/foVd,'"w deduct for 

rent 3\ Pagodas, and for seed'-|- Phg'Of/a, and; there remains to the 
cultivator for stock and labour .41- Pcgorfej, dr /about 63 per cent, of 
the gross produce, besides thepulse and straw; but this last must be 
allowed to go for, niariure. Besides, in favourable seasons, the 
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farmer from the lugU-rcntcclJefti land procures a second crop of 
Callaift (deer arittinwn) as follows. 

If after liarvcst there be any rant, the Held is ploughed In the 
month preceding the winter solstice. It is tlicii ploitglicd across, 
and by means of the sharp pointed bamboo the seed is dropt into the 
furrows after tlic plough, and is covered with The 

Mar of land rcc^uircs 3 Gydnas of seed, and produces 4 Colagas^ or 
10 seeds. This, deducting tiic seed, is a neat produce of 7£ Gudnas, 
worth TyVa^odas. Ic is only from the very best ground that this 
can be taken, and cacli farmer’s share of this kind is very small. 

A few rich spots arc reserved solely for t!ic cultivation of Catlap, 
and these arc cultivated In the following manner. lu tlie month 
following the venial equinox the field is plouglicd once, then ma- 
nured, and in the following month is hoed with x\\c Jlcg Cuntarf. 
Between that period and the month preceding tlie sliortest day, 
tile grass is ploughed down twice, and the seed is sown with tlie 
sharp bamboo following the plough, and covered witli the//rg Cuntay^ 
as before described. It ripens in three montlis, and produces S 
Colagas; which, deducting seed, leaves 152 Gi/dnaj, worth IJf Pa- 
ged^/; from which if be taken for rent, the cultivator has better 
than 12 Pa^odat for his trouble and stock. 

Cotton is raised entirely on black soil, and is either sown as a 
crop by itself, or drilled in the rows of a AVro/ijy field. In the 
former ease, two crops of cotton cannot follow each other, but one 
crop of Jo/a at least must' intervene. In the 2d month after the 
vernal equinox, the field is ploughed once, then manured, then 
hoed with the J/egCwn/oy; ami the grass is kept down by occa- 
sional hocings with the ilo/u Cun/oy, until the sowing season in the 
month preceding the autumnal equinox. Tlie seed is sown by a 
drill having only two bills, behind each of which is fixed a sharp 
pointed bamboo, through which a man drops the seed ; so that each 
drill requires the attendance of tlircc men, and two oxen. The 
seed, ill order to allow it to run through tlie bamboo, is first dipt in 
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cow-dung and water, and then mixed with some earth. Twenty 
days after sowing, and also on the 35th and 50th daj's, the field is 
hoed with the Eddat/ ciintay. The crop season is during the month 
before, and that after the vernal equinox. The Mar of land requires 
three mdiinds of seed, worth of a Pagodfl. The produce is 50 Taca- 
dies, at 7 for a Eagoda, and therefore amounts to T-f Pagodas. From 
this deduet ^ of ^Pagoda for seed, and Pagodas for rent, and 
there remains to the .cultivator for trouble and stock very little less 
X\vm^ Pagodas. When these weights, measures, and values^ are 
reduced to the English standard, the produce of an acre appears very 
small. The seed is about 10^ lb. worth two-pence. The produce 
is about 1- foV o worth, according to the cultivators, 8£^ pence: 
deducting 3(5 pencefor rent, and two-pence for the seed, there will 
remain for the cultivator 44^ pence, or about 53 per cent, of the gross 
produce. 

Next to Jola, the most considerable crop in this neighbourhood 
is Navonap, which is cultivated on both the black and red soils, but 
by far most commonly on the latter. On the black soil it is usually 
accompanied by cotton in the rows between the drills ; on red soil, 
it is accompanied by rows of Jola, Sujjap, (Hokus spicatus) and 
Gill'' Ella, which is the Huts Ella of Seringapatam (Verbesina sa- 
iiva Roxb. MSS.). In black soil, the ploughing commences in the 
month following the vernal equinox. After having been ploughed, 
the field is manured, and in the following month is hoed with the 
Heg Cuiitap, and, after eightdays rest, with the Bolu Cuntap. In the 
month following mid-summer, the seed is sown with the drill, and 
the accompanying grains by means of the sharp bamboo. The seed 
is covered by twohoeings with the Cuntap, one lengthwise and 
the other across. On the 20th and 2Sth days the weeds are removed 
by the Eddap Cuntap. In three mon ths the crop is ripe. In the reil 
soil, the ploughing does not commence until the beginning of 
the rainy season; but the seed time, and all the process of agricCdture, 
are the same as in the black soil. The 3Iar of land requires for 
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seed 5 GydnaS' o?- Kavom^, wortlj ^ Pagoda;, together .with one CilAPTElt 
Jtfaujidof cotton seed, wortli Pagoda; or-r Gydna oi Jola, wortli 
■r^r Pagoda; or 1 ChUty of SuJJayt worth Vs- part of a Pagoda; or 1 April 8. 
Chilly of Gur'Plfu, worth Vyofa Pagoda. The produce inainiddliDg 
crop is 12 Colagas ofA^^o»fly, worth 1 2 together with 15 

Tacadics of cotton, worth 2-V Pagotlas ; orl^ Colaga of Jola^ worth 1-^ 

Pagoda; or 1 Colaga of Sajjay^ worth If Pagoda; or 1 Colaga of 
Guf Ella, worth l^Pagoda. It must be evident from this, that the 
people who gave me the account diminished the real produce of 
the Jo/j, which would never he the common object of cultivation, 
while A’cco/w_y was so much more profitable. 

Sujjay is here tlic next most common crop, and is always accom* Sujjay, or 
panied hy HaruH, ovAlasundfl, orTacary, oxllcssaru. Tins is the 
crop commonly taken from the red soil, or that of the second qua- 
lity, la the mouth prccediog the summer solstice, the field is 
ploughed once, then manured, and then hoed with the Ileg Ctmtay. 

At tlic end of the month tlic seeds- arc sown with the drill, and 
covered with the J?o/a Camay. On the 20th and 28th days, the field 
is weeded with the Edday Cunfay. In tlircc months the crop is ripe. 

The iJ/ar requires for %0Qd\GydnaQiSajjay,\\ox\\\.^ Pagoda; to- 
gether with 2 Gydnas of IIuruH, worth -^Pagoda; or 1 Gydiia of 
Alasunda, \yox\\\ —r Pagoda ; or Z Gydnas of Tavary, wortli ^Pagoda; 
oxf^Gydna of worth of aP<igat/fl, The average jiro- 

ducc- is 12 Colagas of Sajjay, worth 13f Pagodas ; together with If 
Colaga of Hurull, worth Pagoda ; or l^Colaga of Alasunda, worth 

of Pagoda ; ox ^Colagas of T0vary,\iOT^\ 3 \Pagodas; or 1 Co- 
laga of Hessaru, ^vorth 2 Pagodas. The rent is about 2-H- Pagodas, ' 

From these data, the share which the farmer gets for his stock and 
labour may readily be calculated. For instance, the gross produce 
of a A/flr sown \i\t\\SuJjay andHuruli Pagodas ; wliile the rent 
and seed arc rather more than Q^Pagodas, or 17 ^ per cent, of the 
gross produce. ' This is another proof, that the cultivators concealed 
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CHAPTER the real produce of Jola and cotton, which are their most common 
xviii. - , , 

crops. 

April s. HuruU, or what the Eno-lish oi Madras call Horse- ^ram. is at Hari- 

Hitruh, or o . ^ o ^ 

Dolicliosbiflo- ham the next most usual crop, and is cultivated entirely on the 
poorest and worst soil, which pays as rent 1^ Paffo/Za for the Afar. 
The field is ploughed once in the end of the 2d month after the 
summer solstice. In three or four days afterwards it is ploughed 
again ; and with the sharp haw hoo the seed is di'opped into the fur- 
row, after the plough, in rows about 9 inches distant from each 
other. It is then covered with the\ffeg Ciintat). On the 20th and 
28th days, the hoe calledPr/day Cuntay is employed to remove weeds, 
and in five months it ripens without farther trouble. A Mar of land 
requires for seed five worth ^ and the common 

produce is 3 Co/^g^r^, worth 3 Pagodas; so that the farmer hais 
here only Pagoda out of 3 of the gross produce ; bu.t he gives 
no manure, and the trouble is very small, and performed at a season 
.when little else is doing. 

Harulu. On the 2cl quality of soil some considerable quantity of Harulu, 
or Ricimis, is raised. In the month preceding the summer solstice, 
Avhen the rainy season commences, the field is ploughed once. Fif- 
teen days afterwards the seed is dropped into furrows made. by the 
plough, in rows two cubits distant from each other, and is covered 
by another furrow. At the end of a month from sowing, the weeds 
are removed by the Edday Cu7itay ; and every 15 days afterwards, 
until the month preceding the autumnal equinox, the intervals be- 
tween the. rows must be ploughed. At this time the plants begin 
to flower; and the fruit I’ipens at various times between the month 
following the autumnal equinox, and that following the winter sol.- 
stice. A Mar of land requires 2§ Gydnas of seed, worth of a 
Pagoda. The producers six Colagas, worth tee. Pagodas. It is sold 
to the oil-makers, who extract the oil by boiling, as is the usual 
practice in India. The seed is first boiled for about an hour, when 
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it bursts .1 little. It is tlien ilripti in the snu three days, and beaten CHAPTER 

Will 

inlo flour in a large mortar. The flour is then put into a pot with vJp-v-O 
a little water, and boiled for about two hours. The oil floats above 
the flour, which forms a tliick mass in the bottom of the pot. Tiie 
oil Is very bad, and thick. Two Gydnas of seed give sixteen 
Cucka measure, of oil ; so that a bushel gives about 2 wiue gallons, 
liagy (C^nQiumscarocanui)t Shmnay (Panicum niiliarc E. M.J, 

Ilarica ( Paspahtm frumentactum lloxb. MSS.), Ilarogu ( Panicum n«- 
liaccum), IPulC Ellu Udtt (Phaseolus wbiwioo Roxb. 

MSS,), are also cultivated at Ilartdiara; but in such small quantities, 
that a particular account of each will not be required. 

The usual daily allowance of grain for one person's eating, is Allouaneo of 
Chitty, or about 27 bushels, a year. The ATtfrojwy and are 
chiefly consumed by tlie Brahmans, and othcrpeople in easy circum- 
stances, asbeing a inorclightanddclicatc food; while t)ie labourers 
feed upon Joh, or Bayy, purchased' from other districts. Joia 
straw, being thp most common, is reckoned the most wholesome 
fodder for cattle. 

The watered lands arc here of little importance; forjji the whole Watered 
district, which produces annually 15,000 Cante/'' Jlaya Pagodas, there 
are no Jams, and only six reservoirs. The rains are quite inadequate 
‘U>\hc cu’iVjva'iion office. Very iiwic of this grain is xhcreforc 
sown. Orders, however, have been issued by Punica to erect dams 
on the Solicaray Ilolay. The Amildar says that there arc three 
places in the district where reservoirs might be constructed with 
advantage. He thinks that forming dams on the Tungabkadrawonld 
be attended with great expense ; nor could they be so constructed 
as to irrigate much ground. BeIo^v/far/-/wruindced, towards 
gundi, there are very fine ones, which supply with water rice-grounds 
Arortli 100,000 Pugodor a year. . These are situated partly in the 
territories of the Nizam, and partly in those lately ceded to the 
Company. > ‘ 

Sugar*cane is here the most considerable irrigated crop, as it s^i*cane. 
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CHAPTER, requires but a small supply of water. In the intervals between the 
crops of cane, a crop of rice is taken, should there be a sufficient 

April 8. supply of water ; but that is seldom the case, and the intermediate 
crop is commonly some of the dry grains. The land, when culti- 
vated for grain, pays the usual rent ; when cultivated with sugar- 
cane, it pays three Pagodas for every lOGO double cuttings planted. 
Land that pays 10 Pagodas of rent is called a land, which, 
as it plants 6000 double cuttings, pays, when under sugar-cane. 

Pagodas, with two Pagodas for the use of the boiler, making in 
all a rent of 20 Pagodas for the Wocula, as stated by the mail at 
Baswapattana. 

Th eaccount that follows, was taken from a principal accomptant 
(Sheristadar), who says that he is proprietor of a field, and is well 
acquainted with the process. The' cane may be planted at any time; 
but there are only three reasons which are usually employed. One 
lasts during the mouth before and another after the summer solstice. 
This is the most productive and'most usual season; but the cane 
requires at this time longer to grow, and more labour, than in the 
others; so that, although it pays the same tax only, it yields to the 
cultivator but little more profit. The other two seasons are the 2d 
month after the autumnal equinox, and the 2d month after the 
shortest clay. Those crops arrive at maturity within the year. I 
•shall confine myself to an account of the process in the first season. 

X 

The kind of cane cultivated is the Mamcabo, of which, accordins: 
to the Sheristadar, 4800 canes are required to give one Maiind, or 
about 24^1b. o^Jagorp. When asked why he does not raise a better 
kind, the Sheristadar says, that the soiLis too poor, and the climate 
too dry ; both of which are, to all appearance, ill founded excuses 
for an obstinate adhei'ence to old custom. In the second month 
after the vernal equinox, thefield must be watered, and eight days 
afterwards it is ploughed once. After another rest of eight days, 
it must be ploughed again with a deeper furrow, four oxen having, 
been put into the yoke. After anoth,er interval of eight days it is 
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ploughed, first lengthwise, aitd then across, with a team of six oxen, 

Then, at Uic distance of three, or three and a half cubits, arc drawn 
over the whole field furrows, which cross each other at right angles. ®* * 
lu order to make these furrows wider, a stick is put across the iron 
of the plough, lu the plautiug season, two culiiiiga'of tlic cauc, 
each containing two eyes, are laid down in every intersection of the 
furrows, and are covered slightly with mud. The furrows arc tlicn 
idled witli water, and this Is repeated three times, with an interval 
of eight days between every two waterings. A little dung is tlicn 
put into the furrows; and when there liappcns to be uo rain, the 
waterings once In tlic ciglit days are continued for tliree montlist 
When the canes have been planted forty days, tlic weeds must be 
removed with a knife, and the intervals arc Iiocd with thelioe drawn 
by oxen. This operation is repeated on the 55th, 70th, and 85th 
days, and the earth is tlirown up in ridges toward tlic canes.' In the 
beginning of tlic fourth month, the Held gets a full watering. 

Fifteen ilayt afterwards, the intervals are ploughed lengthwise and 
across ; and to each bunch of plants a basket or two of dung is given 
and ploughed In. The weeds arc then destroyed by a lioc drawn 
by oxen ; after wliich, channels must be formed between the rows; 
and until the cane ripens, which varies from fourteen to seventeen 
months, these channels are filled with water once in fifteen days. 

Tlic crop season lasts from one month to six weeks. The mill is 
excessively rude, being two cylinders moved by a perpetual screw,' 
and turned by a beam, to which four oxen are yoked. The fybcula 
land plants dOOO double cuttings, and the bunch springing from the 
two cuttings planted at each intersection contains from eight to 
twenty canes. The average may be fourteen, or altogether 84,000, 

These, at 4800 for the Matutd, should produce not quite eightccti 
MaundSf which is only one tenth part of that which tlie man atjBes- 
xca-yaltana mentioned, and he may be considered as having given a 
true account. Tlic iSAenV/Ci/tfr however, on beingpressed, acknow- 
Icges 120 A/oundr; but. he is evidently a liar, and no depcndcuce 
■ Vot. IIL U u 
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cun be placed oil ivliat he says concerning the produce. I did no 
get any satisfactory account concerning the extent of ground called 
ixfFoculaj but, there is no reason to suppose any difference between 
the JVbcida o? Basrtva-pattana and that oi Jtlari-lmra, If we take 6000 
squares, of 3^ cubits, as the extentof a//^oc«/a, it will give Sf acres, 
which pay a tax o’l ilO Pagodas, or at the rate of 2/. 2s. 9d. an acre. 

: yipriV' 11th— I we li t three cosscs \.o Damna-giri. Near the road, 
three small hills excepted, the whole country , is fit for the plough. 
Muchiof it however, even where the soil is of that fine black mould 
called would appear never , to have been cultivated, and, isf 
overgrown with bushes. The soil of a-very small proportion indeed, 
so far as I can judge, appears to be too barren for.cultivation ; much 
of it,' however, is or a poor stony land, and some of it is a 

fed sdib fit for the cultivation of 
.X)av(ma-gh'i contains above 5G0 houses, and anew^tfsar (or street 
containing, shops) is now building. In the centre of the town is a 
small inud fort.' Some years ago, it was a poor village ; and its rise 
is owing to the encouragement given to settlers hy ApojeeRarna, z, 
Marattah chief, ' who, Jiaviug entered; into the service oi'Hyder, 
obtained the place as a Jhg/f/re. He died without heirs, but 
continued to give encouragement to settlers, and: ever since it has 
been> gradually increasing.' .Tt ds^the first -phiQQ :'in thalChairakal 
principality fjRnyndc;); towards the west; and the of the 

district: fJhhfC^nsually resides at it, although properly it is not the 


^Lnsi’dj Orlchief tdwn.- . . ' . ‘ 

Manufac- : . At soine coarse cotton cloths are made ; and at every 

tures. village of the, district three or fourdooms- are employed in ithe nia^ 
nufacture. , The staple; commodity, however, of the C/tnifrn/in/ prin- 
• Cuniites. cipality -consists of Gimlies,, or a kind of ^blankets which- in their 
fabric greatly resemble ;English camblets. ; They are four cubits 
broad, by twelve-long, and form a piece of dress, which, the natives 
of-' Jfafwflfa almost: universally wear. -They are not dyed, but ard 
of- the natural colour of the wool, which in the finer -ones ds- almost 
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aln'ays a good black. The best arc made at Ilara-punya^hull^, in tlic chapteii 
territory lately ceded to the company, aad at 2?drfl/w»g/r/. Eacliof 
the blankets, made of tlic-wool from the first shearing of the sheep, 
sells for from two to twelve orfrom l(?.r. 2^rf. .to4/. 17/. 4(4 
Those at fourPego(/(U are the finest made, for common, sale; and 
these, with all of an inferior value, are. brought to weekly markets, 
and purchased by the merchant for ready money. If any of ahiglicr 
value arc wanted, advances must be made. ,Tbc great excellence 
of tlicsc blankets is tbeir po^yc^of turning rain ; and, the finer they 
arc, tlie. better they do this. Some have, been made, tbatVere 
valued so high as from two to tltr^c. hundred Rupca, and thatsvere 
considered to be impenetrable by water. 

. Hcforc the sheep are shorn, they arc well washed. Tine wool, Wool, 
when it hoi been shorn, is teased with the fingers, and then 
beaten witli a bow, like cotton, and formed Into bmidlcs for spin* 
nlng. This operation Is performed both by men and women, partly 
on tim small Hindu cotton wheel, and partly with the distaff. Some 
tamarlnd'Secds arc bruised ; and, after having been infused for a 
night in cold u’atcr, are boiled. The thread, wlicn about to be put 
into the loom, is sprinkled with the cold dccoctiou. The loom is 
of tlie same simple, structure with that usual injndia^ The new 
mode cloth is washed by beating it on a stone ; and, when dried, . is 
fie for .sale. From this account of the process it will be evident, 
that the great price of the finer kinds is owing to the great trouble 
required in selecting wool sufficiently fine, the quantity of which 
in any one fleece is very small, ^ 

. .Ddvana^giri is a place of considerable tradt^ and is the residence Commerce. < 
of many merchants, who keep oxen, and , scud goods to distant 
places. Some of the merchants hire their cattle from Sivabhactarst 
Mnssulmons, and Marattahs, who make the carriage of goods a pior 
fessibn, and .are czWctl Badigaru. Tlic load is reckoned ^Mamds 
of 48 Cncha Seers, or about 2331b., and the hire is estimated by this 
quantity, whatever load the owncr^nay choose to put on bis cattle. . 
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CHAPTER The hire for a load to any place near, is on&Famm, or almost T-f 
. pence, for every Gau or Gavada of 4 cosses, which amount upon an 
Apnl u. average, I suppose, to between 12 and 14 miles; biit to tlie great. 

marts at a distance there is a fixed price ; for instance, the load 
from Sagar, near/A-eri, to JVallaja-petta, -aonr Arcot, costs 'Z Pagodas, 
or \l. 4j. 44d. The distance may be about 320 miles. 

Customs. Far from considering the customs exacted at diifei'ent places oa> 
the road as a burthen, the traders here consider them as advantage- 
ous; for the customhouse is bound to pay for all goods that may be 
stolen, or seized by robbers, witiiin their respective districts. This 
seems to be an excellent regulation, which is in general use 
throughout the peninsula. 

Trade with The most valuable trade here is that which is carried on with 
Jrcut. Wallaja-petta. The goods carried from hence are Betel-nut and 
pepper, and those brought back are Madras goods, imported from 
Europe, China, Bengal, and the Eastern Islands, together with salt, 
and some of the manufactures of the coast of Coromandel.. 


Trade with 
the Nagara 
principality. 

Trade with 
the cideii 
diitrict. 


Trade '.viih - 
the M^uire 
principality. 


There is also a great trade carried on between this and Nagara, 
and Sagar. From thence are brought Betel-7iut and pepper, and from 
this are stntCumlies, salt, and Madras goods. 

Next to these, the trade \\’\t\i Rapa-dui'ga, and Ilara-pimpa-hully, 
in the nev.-ly-ceded district, is the most considerable. The e.xports 
from Duvaiia-giri are coco-nuts, Jagorp, tobacco, turmeric. Betel- 
nut, pepper, and Capsicum. The returns are, a little cotton wool, and 
cloth, Cumlies, and a large proportion of cash. 

To Caduru, and other places south from this, are sent cotton, cloth, 
andTerra Japonica; and from them are brought coco-nuts, tobacco, 
turmeric, fenugreek, garlic, and Danya, a carminative seed. The ma- 
nufacturers of this neighbourhood frequently carry their blankets 
to Serhignpatam. 


Tridc with Merchants from t\\o Afarattah territories beyond tho'Tungabhadra 
ikc hither silk cloths, cotton. Terra Janonicu, and wheat; and 

cou.'.uy. ® ^ 

take aw.iy Callay (Clccr arkiutumj, Jagory, and coco-nuts. At present 
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this trade is at a very low ebb ; parties of tlic Maraitah troops CIIAPTEII 
seizing on whatever they meet. As these are not robbers, but per- 
sons regularly employed by government, the custom-house is not April ii. 
held answerable for their depredations. 

From this it w’ould appear, that the trade of D^ana-giri chiefly 
consists in e^cchanging the produce of one neighbouring country, 
for those of anotlier. The only articles of export produced in the 
neighbourhood arc Cumlia^ Jagery (inspissated juice of sugar cane), 
andCuWay (Ciur nWettriumj. 

jlpril 12th. — To-day I was prevented -from advancing by no less April ic. 
than seven of my-pcople having been seized wltli the fever in the 
floursc of Uie nigiit, ^lud from its being Impossible, without some 
delay, to provide means for their being carried. Fevers have of 
hte been very prevalent among my servants, although the country 
Is perfectly dry and clear. The weather is now very hot in the day- 
time, witli strong irregular blasts of liot wind, winch often comes iu 
whirls. Tlie nights arc tolerably cool. Early this morning we liad 
a very heavy rain, with much thunder, but little wind. 

As I was detained here, in order to save time I sent for^tbe prin- s&eep. 

•cipal sheep-breeders in the neighbourhood, and obtained from 
them the following account Tliroughout the principality, and in 
the neighbouring country of //ara-pu«ya-/iu//y, which belongs to 
the Company, sheep arc an object of great importance, and are of 
the kind called Curt in the language of /forwa/ff. They are kept by 
two casts, the Curubartt, aod Goataru. A man of either cast, who 
possesses a flock of sheep, is by the Mussulmans called a Donigar, 

The Curuharu arc of two kinds ; those properly so called, and tliusc 
named Handy or Cumly Curuharu. The Curuharu proper, and the 
Ccalaru, are sometimes cultivators, and possess the largest flocks; 

‘ but they never make blankets. The Handy Curuhas abstain entirely 
from cultivation, and employ themselves in tendiug their flocks, and 
nianufacturlng tlie wool. The flocks kept by tlie two former casts 
contain from 30 to 300 breediug ewes ; those of the Handy Curuhas 
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chapter 'contain; only from' five to one hundred and fifty. All tlie shepherds 
have besides some cows, buffaloeSj axidMaj/ca^s, or long-legged goats; 

April 12.: but the sheep form , the chief part, of their stock. They are pas- 
tured in waste places; for which' a or grass renter, is 
appointed fby government ; and to. him each family pays :a certain 
rent; fixed by an old valuation of their property. This rent: varies 
from i a Fana77i to 9,0 Fanams a y ear/ or from' 3|d.' to I9s. 5^d. 
It is said, that changes in the- quantity of a family’s stock are not 

t 

. common, and that it is rare for a man to possess thirty .more or 
less than his ancestor had at the tjme of tho valuation. If any 
man’s flock, howevei*, should increase much above the number ofi- 
. ginally belonging to the family, the HuUbunSz may increase the tax. 
The office of Hulibundu 'is not hereditary ; but there' 9 ,r& . certain 
families of shepherds hereditarily annexed to tfie : Hulibwidu 
of each district; that rs' to say, they must' pay their tax into; his , 
office. They are at liberty to pasture, theirflocks wherever they 
please, even into the territories of a different sovereign. Thus , a 
shepherd of this place may feed his dock^ in Hara-pu7iy.a-hully;; but 
pay^ has Tont to th& HulibuTidic o^ Chatrakal. * ' , 

The sheep are alloAved no food but what they can procure in the 
pastures, which are open uncultivated lands containing’ a few scat- 
tered bushes, but which are here caWod Adavi, or forests;’ In . the 
rainy season, the sheep at night are driven into folds made of prickly ' 
bushes. In the dry season, they are at night confined -on the arable 
lands, for the purpose of mariuririg them ; and, as a reward, the cul- 
tivator gives victuals to the shepherds and- their dogs.’ Four rams 
are reckoned sufficient for a hundred ewes. Owing to the tem^ie’- 
rate nature of the climate, the females breed at all-seasons indiffer- 
ently, and they bear six months in the womb; They have- their 
first lamb at eighteen months old; and breed once a year, b.ut never 
have twins. After bearing three lambs, the- ewe is sold; If allowed 
to live, she would breed five times, but afterwards she would not 
ffie saleable. Sheep are never fattened for the market, farther than ' 
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caA be douc by pasture, , with \rbich in India a sliccp seldom becomes CHAPTEti 
fat ; but I think the meat of those here is > better than 1 have seen 
any where else inindia, where the animal has not been stall«fed. For April iz. 
stalUfeeding, they. arc preferred, by the gentlemen of Madras, who 
used formerly, to be supplied from Bengal. . 

.The moles, except those, intended for breeding, are sold by the 
shepherds when under two years of age. -At a year old, the best 
males arc selected for breediug, the other* arc castrated. Afcmale 
at one year old, sells for about a quarter ofa orrather more 

than two shillings, and continues of tlte sanm value until after 
having had her. third lamb. A male of a year old is worth th6 
same money. A wether two years old is w'orth about a third of a 
Pagoda, or or. A good ram for breeding tells forhoX( a Pagoda, 
or rather more than four shillings. 

. The flecte is shorn twice a year; in the second month after the ^Vool. 
shortest day, aud iu that which follows the summer solstice. The drst 
fleece is taken when the sheep is about six months oUh and is by far 
the flnest in quality. ‘ From tins alone can Cumb'e/, of any consider- 
able flnencss, be made. Every successive fleece becomes worse aud 
worse, and docs not increase in quantity. The slmcp arc never 
smeared. They arc commonly black) and the deeper this colour 
is, the more valuable the wboMs reckoned. The finer blankets arc 
all of an excellent. native black, without dye. Each fleece weighs 
from H to 3 Scoff, or from of a pound, to l^'shlh. The fleeces, 
as shorn, arc divided into three qualities; which sell for 13, 6, and 
7 Fanams the' Maund; or forW, lU. il\d., 19 S. Sid., and iCs. dfd. 
for the hundred weight. 

•, Tht Uaiidy Curubat^, or in the singular number C«ru6c, arca.cast /WyCu- 
living in the llara»puiiya-/iulli/ end C/iatrakal districts, and arc of 
Karnata descent ; * but many of them have now settled on the banks 
of the upper part of the ifr/V/inn rivLer,-in the Marattah dominions. 

All those who have settled in'that country' bcin^ horsc>men,Uhey 
are called ‘JIandat/. Jlcrc/ar, ' a iiame pronounced Udwut by the 
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In this country they confine themselves entirely to the proper duties 

April 12. of their cast; which are, to rear -sheep, and to work up wool into: 

blankets. They can eat with the other tribes of Curubaru, but do 
not intermarry with them. They are allowed a plurality of wives;; 
and their women continue to.be marriageable after the age of pu- 
berty. Widows may live with a second husband as left-hand wives 
(Cutigas), and their children are not thereby disgraced ; for in, 
this tribe there is no, inferior Cutiga cast., A woman who commits, 
adultery is always excommunicated; nor can her paramour take; 
her for his Cutiga. The Handy Cxirubas eat sheep, fish, venison,, 
and fowls. They hold pork to be an abomination, and look upon; 
the eating of the flesh of oxen, or of buftaloes, as a dreadful sin.. 
They are allowed to drink spirituous liquors. When & Curuba 
dies, his property, as is usual with oi ixW Hindus. mKarnata, 
is divided equally among his sons; and. his Avives and daughters, 
are left entirely at the discretion of the males of his family. 

The Deities, Avhom this Cast consider as their peculiar objects of 
Avorship, are Bira Deva, and his sister Mayaw- Bira is, they say, the. 
sain e with /.samara, and' resides in where he receives the de- 

parted spirits of good men. Bad men are punished hi Nuraca, or hy- 
suffering various low transmigrations. There. is only one temple of, 
Bira, which is situated on Curi-bettd, or the sheep hill, on the banks; 
•of the Krishna, near the Poonak. There is also only one temple,; 
dedicated to Mdyava. It is near the Krishna, at a place named Chin-, 
sulli. Once in ten years, every man of the cast ought, to go to, these 
two temples ; but a great many do not find leisure for the perform-; 
ance of^ this duty. , These deities do not receive bloody sacrifices, 
but are Avprshipped by offerings of fruit. and flowers. The priests 
(Pujdris) at both these temples are Curubaru ; and, as the office is. 
hereditary, they of course marry. Once in four or five years they, 
go round, distributing consecrated poAvderof turmeric, and receiving, 
charity. Besides' the Avorship of'the deities, proper tp.the cast, the 
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Carubat offer sacrifices to some of the destructive spirits, such as 
Durgarra, Jacanit zr\il Baranut Deca. When sick, or in distress, they v-p-v-^ 
vow sacrifices to these spirits, provided they will no longer exert 
their baneful inilucnce. The have no trouble from Pyja- 

cAi; and ordinary Pm/j/, or devils, they believe, arc' expelled by 
prayer addressed to the deities of the cast. At JXiijxnyf, in the JIa- 
r£t'/m(ya-Au% district, xcs\<\c% H^anaStddJitxxara, thzGuru of tliis 
cast. His office also is hcreditaiy*; and he is able to read, an extent 
of knowlcgc to which no other person of the tribe has pretensions. 

The Ci»ru attends feasts and sacrifices, to receive his share, and 
punishes transgressions against the rules of cost by fine and cxconi- 
municatioQ. At the principal ceremonies of the Curalaru, such as 
marriages, building a ntw house, orthc like, the ( Pa}ichanga)zstT0\0’ 
gcr ofthe vilIagc,\vhoi.i aPrJA WWW, attends, • and, havlngrcadthcpray- 
Qn( Zfantrenu) proper ontlic occasion, receives theaccustomeddue. 

j-ipril I went wliac yr^s called four coss^, but the stage .^pril ts. 

was exceedingly long, aocl I baited at Coduj*anan Except two small 
hills between which I passed, all the country near this day’^ route coaatry, 
is sufiiciemly level for tlie plough, and very little of it appears to 
be too barren for cultivation. Some of the soil is black clay, some 
is red mould,' but by far the greater part of it is poor stony laud. I 
saw several villages, but a very small proportion of the country Is 
cuItiv.-ttcJ, and from time immemorial much has been waste. A long 
coiitinucd scene of Indian warfare has prevented by far the greater 
part from having been cultivated. The most severe loss, however, 
that the natives remember, was what they suffered' iti Purscram Bozo'i 
invasion, when the whole Chatrakal principality n-as reduced to 
nearly a desert. Tliay/wZ/der ofA/oA/condir, who.meC roe atCbdu* 
ganar, says, that almost the whole country is capable of cultivation, 
and with manure will produce either ilogy or Sola. 

In the forenoon a leopard was killed by tire people of the village LeoparJ, or 
in a garden near the town, and brought to my tent in great triumph, 
with every thing Tcscmbling a ilag,.and every instrument capable 
VoL.iir. ■ Xx 
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of making a noise, that could he collected. First he had been shot 
in the belly, and then he was driven .to the banks of a reservoir, 
where he stood at bay ; and, before he v/as killed, wounded three 
of the men who attacked him with spears ; one of whom was severely 
torn. He agreed very well with the description in Ker’s translation 
of Linnaius, and was. about four feet from the snout to the root of 
the tail. He had killed several oxen; and. in this country; it is not 
unusual for leopards to attack even men. Althopgh I have called 
this animal the leopard, there is reason' to think that it does not 
differ from the panther of India; for I am persuaded that we have 
no larger spotted animal of the feline genus. The Indian. panther 


and leopard I consider, therefore, as two names, for the same animal. 
The African panther may, however, he different, as ceFri.Wdy is the 
, hunting leopard of India,; 

April 14. - I4th Af/;n7.-^I went a very long stage, called four cosses, to Ali- 

country!^^ ‘ For some way, near the middle of this day’s route, -the pad 

passed among low hills that are rather, barren. On both sides of 
these there is a great deal of fine land; for much of the soil is of 
the fine black mould .called jErr/y., Almost the whole is waste, owing 
chiefly to the invasion o^ Pursevajn Bow. Many of- the fields, how-, 
ever, would appear'to-have remained longer uncultivated, which is 
attributed to invarions by the Mai^attahs that . happened during the 
government of Hyder. I do not think that more than a tenth part 
of the arable fields is now occupied. Ragy and sugar-cane seem to 
, he what the farmers attend- to most ; yet there is rauchTand fit for , 
Jola and cotton., ; Some sheep are reared ; but all the wool is sent 
to other places, where it is manufactured. In the villages of this 
district, are scattered a fe w, weavers of. coarsexotton, cloths. In; the 
principality; there .are- no plantations of palm-trees,;- hut, 

' there are many gardens in which kitchen stuffs (Tarkari ) are raised. 

Among -these, the- carrot thrives; remarkably well, and in flavour is 
• superior to any-that I have- seen in India. . ■ Aligutta is Vi sorry place^ 
situated.among some, rocky heights that are fortified. Contiguous 
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' • i r * • ' 

payment of which he probably did not expect. Hyder, soon after . 
taking JSfdderwrw, attacked The first siege lasted five 

months, and was unsuccessful. After the second siege had conti- 
nued six months, there was little prospect of success, and Hyder hd.di 
recourse to corruption. Partly by money, and partly by the influ- 


ence of a common faith, he obtained the treacherous assistance of . 


a Mussulman officer, to whom the RAjd had given a high military- 
command. At this time the town was very large, and filled a great 
portion of the plain; but owing to the removal of its court it has ■ 
since gradually decayed. Still, however, it is a considerable place, 
and seems to receive particular encouragement horn Purneal It is 
now confined entirely within the walls, which are near the foot of . 
the rock. They were strengthened by Hyder ; and the town, after 
the peace granted by Lord Cornwallis, having become a place near 
Marattah frontier, had employed Dkowhit Khan, one of. 

his slaves, to add much to its strength. The new works are now; 
completing, and will render it totally impregnable against such^ 
invaders. Indeed, as it was before, Pzzmmzz jBok; made no attempt* 
to besiege it, that kind of warfare being little adapted for his troops,; 
or indeed for those of any native prince ; for the walls that resisted; 
the two years siege of the troops of the haughty Mogul, were built 
entirely of- mud. From the hereditary of this place,; 

named Shimuppa, I received a history of the Polygars of Chatrahal). 
which I have delivered to the Bengal government. ' ' ' 

j6. . April.^-^ unfortunately found, that the or chief 

^^lentln^the" officcr of the principality, was absent, and that' fiis inferiors were 
hotweather, little ' disposed to; Tender' me any assistance, jof which I was much 
in want, owing to the number of my people who were sick, and who' 
were daily attacked with fevers. The whole neighbouring country 
is reckoned exceedingly unhealthy, although it is perfectly dry and 
clear; and indeed, ever since I have come upon the open country 
' -near the Tzwga, my people have been Offering very much. The 

natives say, that every country is unhealthy in which the biackisoil 
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called aboumik. In ihe nciglibourhaod. of there ii CllAmia 

aliO a dcticicnc)’ of water. To reach it, the wclli inuit uot only be 
very* dec]), but all tliat is procurable U of a bad i|ualiiy. 'Hils may Aintl lo*. 
be in part ailtibutct) to the common tiaitincis of ihc ] I induf, wlm . 
vaiili ibcir dollies, bodies, and cattle in tbc vciy' unl:s or wclU 
frutn which they take tlicir own diink; and, ulicrcvcr the water is, 
scanty, it brcunica from tins cau>e extremely disgusting to a 
Euitipcaii. 

rinding that tbc agriculture of ihU country diiTercd in nothing, 
material fium tlvat at and Dj:ruKa*giri, and wishing to 
remove my people to a more healthy situation, 1 dctennlucd to make 
no longer stay at the iuhospitabte C^trde/, but to go lo Ilcriuru, 
w here the air and water arc rcckuncd wholesome. 

IJth ./friV.—l went two cosies to .S 7 d«^fad;U'^u//y, a mud fori 
coniaioing sixty hnuies. Ihe Hrst half of the way led through Ute 
plain ufCia/raiaA which is mostly uncultivated, hut consists of a 
true black soil. Ucyuud the hills surrounding this plaiu, toward the 
cast, is an extensive level bounded by AunmVdh hilla and fort. Hie 
soil most common in this plain alio is black. The number of inha- 
bitanlj now in the country Is not above a third part of wlut were 
in it before the J/erar/cA invasion. Tlie two great articici of cuU 
tivation here arc Jda (IJelcvt and A'tfrc/my fi’d/wcimiira- 

Veum), of which about equal quantities are raised* The next most 
considerable ciopi itc (lUlcu* fpcatuj) and cotton. The' 
quantity of wheat and CalLty fC/certfrierbmi;}^ is small. •Tlicrc arc 
no resenoirs, but some might be coiuiructcd. Near the, village is > 
said to be a place where one might be built that would water as much 
land as would sow 10,000 .Seers of rice. The chicf/'t^eirdnyat^Ti/^/u- 
Ruir:a«Au/(y U a^hr^iAacrur, as Indeed is common in this principality ; 
for since the overthrow of their chief by /i^dcr, theiinyJara havc'^ 
become almost extinct. 

Igth^/^n/. — I went three cosscs to Itnartguldf and had on my riglit April is. 
all tlic way a prolongation from the hills on which C/iatrakal stands. 
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uhlch the labour must be performed. After the conimcnccmcnt of CHAFrEU 
the ranis it becomes so sticky, that cattle cannot walk on it. . In v 3 v^ 
many parts of the MaraHah country, I am told, the same mode of 
cultivation prevails, and that the plough is often drawn by 12 yoke 
of oxen, worth each from sixteen to twenty iJr/pccJ. IVith tlic strong 
team la use licrc, the field every third yc;ir receives two or three 
ploughings. In the two intermediate years it is only hoed with the 
Cuntay. It requires no manure, and is never rested, but constantly’ 
gives a crop of Jo!a ( Ilolcus sorghim ) or A'’mrpnfl_y f l^anicum Unlictm), 
which are sown without any attention to rotation. On the year in 
which the field is ploughed, rows otCitllity{Ciccrariethiuin) accom-' 
pany the Jola; but in the two iiUerincdiatc seasons nothing is sown 
with this grain. The A'inrojidy tsalwaysaccompauicd by rows of cot- 
ton, at the distance of two cubits and a half Eotii seeds arc sown 
witlilbe drill. The crop on the second year after ploughing is 
reckoned the best When the country becomes inhabited and 
acquires a good system of agriculture, tliis part of the Chatrakil 
principality, which consists ofi^ruy, or black soil, seems likely to 
be a source of great wealth ; but its present desolation must for a 
consulcrabtc time keep it poor, and, adding to the natural unhcalthi- 
ness of the climate, will. make the increase of population slow. 

• Jpril Ifltk — I went three co<>cs to Ilcriurit, near which a great April 19. 
change takes place in the appearance of the country. Tlic soil is oVi^mu” 
mostly stony, and at this season exceedingly parched ; so that there is 
scarcely any grass, and the only green things to be seen are a few 
scattered M'mosas. 

• Owing to the sickness among my people, and an accident having Delay owing 
befallen my horse, it became impossible forme to proceed farthcri **'^°^*- 
and as I had found it impracticable, when at Hira, to procure a 
palanquin bearer there, it became necessary to wait until some con- 
veyance should be sent Uon\ Serhtgapaiam. This delayed me four- 
teen days^ nor could a set of bearers by any means be procured at 
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CHAPTER Seringapatam. I should have been reduced to the necessity of walk- 
ing, had not the Dewau obligingly' sent a positive, order for.' the' 

April 19. bearers of to enter into niy service.. The common bearers of 
India are unwilling to enter into the service of a traveller, although 
the wages he gives are immense, when compared, with what they get 
at home; for he takes them far froni their families, to places which 
they consider'as another world. All objects of enquiry having been 
soon exhausted, while the desert nature of the country precluded 
any resource from botany, my stay at Heriuru proved, very tedious. 

Climate. The .winds in the day-time were hot, and came generally from the 
south.. Slight whirlwinds from the same quarter were common. 

* At night the winds were westerly, and tolerably cool. There were 
a few slight showers of rain, with some heavy squalls of wind, which 
changed all round the compass, and were accompanied by a terrible 
cloud of dust. 

Pish. ' I procured much comfort from a small clear stream, called/the 

which I. cooled -myself every evening, and whence I 
procured, the three species Cyprinus from which the accompa- , 
' nying figures (Plates XXX. XXXI. XXXII.) were taken, and of 
which. the following are the scientific characters; :,k 

' . : l. Cypj'inusCarmuca'Q. 

C. cirrhis duobus; corpore elongate; capite callis tuberculato ; 
radiis pinntB analis octo, dorsalis undeeem. .-;c 

Telingorum. • 

Habitat in fluviis Piscis.aliquando tres pedes longus. 

■ ^ ^ ; 9,. Cypriniis Ariza'B. 

C. imberbis cauda bifida; corpore elongate; maxilla inferiore 
carinata ; radiis pinnae analis septem, dorsalis duodecem. 

Kincla Minu Tamulomm 

Bengalensium. 

' Arij a Telmgo^ 

Habitat in fluviis IndijB australis. Pisces hos nuraquam vidi ' 
> trium palniorum Ibngiores. 
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C. cirrljisduobus; caudabtloba, corporc elougato, scmi-fasciato; 
radiis pinn® dorsalis iiovcin, ani iindecim. ^1*“^ 

Beiiddin Telingorum. 

Habitat in duvils A'tfmj/ar. Pisciculus digili longitudincm vix 
cxsuperans. 

This flue little river seldom or never dries up, and 'comes from 
Sakra'pattana. Its water is clear, and is reckoned wholesome. Four 
cosses below //eWt/rw it is joined by the Cuttay-holay, comci 

from Muga-NayakandrCoiay and Ilagaloxadi^ and forms the boundary 
between the Chatrakal priucipality and Sira. Although this receives 
a small stream from Sira, yet in the hot season it commonly becomes 
dry. The natives here say, that the Ftdavdti joins the C/tara Bind- 
kaui, or norlhcru after having Tuctxvad xXxcJaya-inangala 

river, which comes Uoxw NandUdurga ; but this is a clear proof of 
their extreme ignorance in topography. 'XlxaVcda-xdti is the river 
which Major Rcnucll calls y/egree, and it joins x\\cTungabkadra. 

Hcriuru signifies ** a head place.** It 1$ situated on the east side Ut\ 
of the yedard/i, and during the government of iha C/iatrakal It<ydi 
contained 2000 houses,' with an outer an<l inner fort, and several 
temples of the great gods, one of which is of considerable size. 

Tins tcmp'le, caYlctl Gutiaviinlt^ possesses an mscfiption engraven on 
stone, dated Sal. 1332, in the reign of i?era i?dya ; ofwhichacopy 
has been delivered to the Bengal government. In the reign of 
llyder, the town suffered considerably from the Jifaratta/is, and was 
plundered by Purseram Boxc. The ravages of this chief were fol- 
lowed by a dreadful famine, which swept away all the inhabitants. 

When the British army arrived \z%th^^otQ Scringapalam, about 50 or 
do houses had again been occupied. Some of the dealers in grain 
that followed the camp found their way even to this distance, and 
plundered tlie wretched inhabitants. At the same txnxt Barama 
•Nuyaka, a chief of the Chatrakal family, assembled some banditti, 

Vot. HI. Yy 
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CHAPTER and entered the territories of his ancestors, to try what’ could he 
done. He had constant skirniiishes with i\\Q Sultan's garrison iir 

-April 19. Chairakal, and in each of these two or three villagesAVere plundered 
by one or other of the parties. - After the csn^tuve of Serin gapatam, 

. this chief wisely entered into the service of Xho Mysore Rcgd, and is 
now employed in the command of 3000 men acting against a Poly gar, 
who by us is called t\\o Bool Raja. When Colonel Dalrymple arrived 
with his detachment, giving protection to this part of the country, 
the number of inhabited ‘houses in Heriurii Avas reduced to seven. 
About 300 have since been rebuilt, and the place is the chief town 
of a (Taluc ) district. 

Strata, The Strata at Herluru run nearly north and south, and are almost 

quite vertical. The basis of the country is somcAvhat between an 
argillite and schistose hornblende. It contains no veins that I ob- 
served I but in some places I saw large amorphous masses of reddish 
fat quartz imbedded in its substance. When exposed to the air, it 
readily decays, and is then covered with a cinereous crust. For 
building, it is a very poor stone ; at least what is near the surface • 
but in a temple of Isxvara without the walls I observed some pieces 
of it that have been squared, and resemble much the fine horn- 
blende slate from Batuculla. It is probable, therefore, that by 
digging quarries excellent materials for building might be pro- 
cured. Of these, however, there is no Avant any Avhere in Karnaia, 
The only other common rock here is called the Black stone, and 
it niay be considered as forming large beds between the strata of 
the argillaceous hornblende slate. This is an earthy quartz or horn- 
stone, impregnated Avith hornblende. When exposed to the air, 
its masses do not readily acquire a crust, but separate into irregular 
' quadrangular pieces, truncated at both ends. In the fissures may 
sometimes be observed yellow shining nodules, yf\\\ch I take to be 
the mica aurata. It contains no other venigenous matter, and does 
not cut Avith the tools of the natives j but from the aiigular shape 
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of its fragments, the smooth surface with ■which they break, and 
its great durability, it is excellently fitted, for rough walls. , 

The Seer, measure used In the market (Bazar) here for grain con- ‘ 

tains 76| cubical inches ; 73 Seers make one JVocula or Colaga. The surci. 
farmers-measure is founded on another plan ; 2 •S'cew make 1 .<^rcc<z/ 

•which contains lyfi-f cubical inches; 3ArecaU make one 
I5 Gydnas make one JVocula ; and 20 JVoculas, or Colagis, make one 
Candaca, which therefore contains a little more than 52y bushels. 

The JVocula oith^ (Bazar) market, and that of the farmers, are 
commonly considered as tlie same; but in fact the former contains 
55Q8 cubical inches, and the latter 5^52. 

The following is the average price of grain, calculated to the Price ot 
nearest farthing. 

Canter' Raya Pagodas. pen®* 

■ I Ca/idaca of Sujjay v^otth - 8 The bushel is worth ll|- 


Utiruli 

8 - . - 


Navonay - 

8 * » V 

iij 

Uarica 

5 - - - 

H 

Wheat 

.18 - - - 

25 

Ellu , 

^J - - - 

21i 

Callay wortii 

13 - - - 


Kagy 

3 ^ - 

'llf 

Paddy, or rough rice 

3 - - - 

Hi 

Ricecleared fromthchusklS - - - 

26 


Cotton, cleared of the seed, is worth 12 Fanams for the Mauiid of 
4S Seers, each weighing 22 Dudus, or IL lOr. 8-ytf. a hundred weight. 

In this neighbourhood, the cultivation of dry field is the grand Diy field- 
object, and differs very considerably from that in the western parts 
of the principality, where the black mould prevails. Here all the 
land is a poor stony soil. In some places it contains nodules of lime- 
stone; hut these are considered as unfit for any kind of cultivation. 

The whole lauds are the property of the government. Some, arc Tenures, 
still called Bnari, but tins is merely iu remembrance of their former 
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CHAPTER tenure; for the holder of \.\\cEuam has no fuller ri;?ht than any 
XVIII. 

oilier tenant. No lands ean he .sold, mortgaged, or let to sub-tenants. 

April 1.9. They aVe let from year to year, and the possessions are changed 
from man to man at the pleasure of the olTicers of revenue ; but the 
rent of each Held is li.vcd h}' an old valuation, The cultivators never 
at any time gave more than this rent; and being at present few in 
number, considerably less is c.xacted, in order to encourage them 
to cultivate as much land as possible; for they'are totally inadequate 
to the cultivation of the whole. 

Ploiigli of < The extent of dry-field is estimated by the plough, and all ploughs 
are said to be of nearly the same dimensions. I measured one, 

, ■ which I found contained 56'l2,2SO square feet, that is, very little less 
than 13 acres. One plough can not onl}^ cultivate this extent, but 
also a little of the watere<l land, the rent of which is paid by a 
division of crops. In doing this, the oflicers of revenue (yJmildars)' 
sayi that it is impossible for the government to be defrauded, which 
appears to me incomprehensible. I have myself no doubt, partly 
from the division of crops, and partly from the power which they 
have of changing the cultivators possessions, that the officers of 
revenue have very lucrative appointments. The rent on dry-field at 
present amounts to from 10 to 60 Fanams a plough, or at from 5-} to 
34-f pence an acre. That which I measured was an exceedingly poor 
stony field, and paid 34 Fam?!is a year, or 184 pence an acre.' 

The Sultan’s The rent paid to Tippoo did not amount to one half of the valua- 

manageraent tion ; for all parties united to defraud him, each getting a share. 

pf thereve- ’ ^ r i 

Huc. Although, during the Sidian’s government, the rent- fell thus light 

on -the cultivators, they were, even by their own account, much 
Avorse off than they are at present; for there Aras no end to the 
arbitrary exactions Avhich the lord lieutenants (Asophs) levied. 
The most intolerable of these, liOAvever, arose from.'the contribution 
Avhich the Sultan demanded^ to make good the sum that he Avas 
bound to pay to Lord CoruAvallis by the treaty of Seringapaiam. 
Tippoo ordered three millions (crores) to be collected; and the 


The Sultan's 
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jjcojilc here say, that hy paying their share of this they would not CHAPTER, 
have been dUtvessed. . In place of three crore*, liowcver, ten were 
collected, ami of ti\csc seven were cmhczaled by tlic olliccrs of 
revenue. TIjcsc again were obliged to bribe their superiors ; but 
Tippoo (lid not molest tbom, and many of thcllrn/iMa/itf arc said still 
to possess vcry'considenblc sums which were then accumulated. 

Jli/dcr and his son acted on totally dincrent plans. Tlic father pro- 
tected tiic cultivator, hut uas very apt to squeeze his oiTiccrs in an 
arbitrary manner. Tlic SuUaii seldom molested his olTiccrs, but he 
eared not how mucii tlicy llecccd the people, lie, however, u as pro- 
bably ignorant of tlie Icngllis to which they went, especially after 
his uiisucecssful war with Lord Coniwallis; from wliich period he 
was almost inaccessible to his subjects, and continued to brood over 
his misfortunes in sullen solitude. 

Four ploughs are licrc reckoned a large stock. Two ploughs arc Sueof farms, 
common; but by far tlic greater part of the farmers liavc one only; 
and many, as is indeed usu.al in every part of tlie country, arc neces- 
sitated to unite their stocks before they can furnish two o.\co, and 
the miserable implements M-Iiich arc necessary to accompany one 
plough, llic extent of land cultivated here by one plough is 
greater than usual in India; for it requires little labour. 1 am per- 
suaded, liowcver, tliat in every part of Karnata a plough, fully 
wrought, is capable of labouring at least thirteen acres of dfy held; 
from six to seven acres may be taken as the average c.xtcnt of a 
plough of vvatcrcd-land. Each plough requires two o.xcu and one 
man, ami additional women must be orcasiunally liircd. 

At Ucriuru there arc no slaves. Most of the labour is performed Wages anti 
by tile families of the tcuanls; but a few hire men servants by the 
year, and in seed time aiul harvest employ women by the week. A 
man- gets from 50- to 70 ranamt a year, or from \L Uj. to 
2/. 5s. This is paid entirely iu money, without any addition, 
except tliat, for himself and family, he generally olitaius room iu 
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his master’s lioijse. Women get (me luimim, or7|J. awoek. Ad- 
vances to servants are not common^ and of cotirse tiicy are entirely 
free. 


Hours of The hours of labour in this country are from eight in the morn- 
ing until noon, and from two o'clock till sunset ; in all, about eight 
hours. The labourers get Uj) about sun rise; but an hour is spent 
in their evacuations, in which all Hhuhtsaxe e.Mccssively tardy; and 
another hour is spent in ablutions, pi-ayer, marking their faces with 
consecrated ashes or clay, and in eating their breakfast. They eat 
three times a day, their principal meal being at noon. 

Stsjjs^, The most common article of cultivation is tlie Holms spicatus of 

Liniuuus, called by the natives ox CamOu. It is generally 
accompanietl by Huriiti ( Dolichos bljlonss). The custom here is, to 
cultivate the Cambu iiclds three years, and then to give them a fal- 
low of the same duration ; and wjiilc thus allowed to rest, they pay 
no rent. Each man’s farm is therefore divided into tvro portions ; 
one of which is cultivated, and tlic other fallow. Other dry grains 
are also sown on the Cambu held, and that without any attention to 
rotation. The only manure that is given is, for some nights, to make 
a flock of sheep sleep on the field. They arc not folded, but merely 
gathered together by the shepherds and their dogs. After the first 
‘ heavy rain in the two months following the vernal equinox, the 

Cambu field is ploughed, lengthwise and across, with two oxen in 
the yoke. After the next rain this is repeated. It must be observed, 
that tlie rain must be of considerable duration ; for in this arid soil 
and season the heaviest shower produces no sensible effect. After 
the second ploughing, the field is hoed with aJ/eg Cuntay drawn by 
four oxen. When the miny season has fairly commenced, which 
liappens about the summer solstice, tlie seed is sown with the drill, 
the Cambu being put in the Cwrigy, and the //«;•«// in the Sudiky, 
After having been sown one month, the field is weeded with the 
Eddajj Cuntay ; and after an interval of eight days -this is again 
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repeated. The in five months ripens; the' //arK/i is a month CHAFER 
later. Thirty-two Seers of Camhit^ and sXriScers of Huruli, are sown 
on one plougli of land, and produce about 1280 Seers of the former, 
and 128 of the latter. Tlic produce is therefore worth' 80 Fanam 
-for Siijjay, and 8 for ffuruli; in all, 88. The seed and rent may on 
an average amount to about 36 Fanams, or about 40 per cent, of the 
gross produce. An acre of-ground, at this rate, will produce nearly 
four bushels of ComAm, and of a bushel ofHuruli; astrong proof 

of a miserable soil and wretched cultir’ation, yet the former is 
allowed to produce 40, and the latter above 21 fold ; but 1 have 
already pointed out the fallacy of judging, conceniing the produc- 
tiveness of cither soil or crop, by means of the increase on the seed 
that has been sown. 

In a few places of this district ('ThA/cj cotton is put in the ( Jea^ Cottoa. 
dies) rows between the drills of Cambu ; but it requires a much, richer 
soil than is to be usually found, and is thought to exhaust the land. 

The quantity raised in the country is not equal to the consumption. 

In a few places Ilarulu, orR/c/;iur, is put in the drills with Cambu, 

Tlie next most considerable crop is Naxonap, or tlic Pankum ita- ifamaj. 
Ucum, The field is ploughed twice in the month followiiig the 
summer solstice, and at the end of the month it is hoed with the , 

Jleg Cuntay, In llie following month, after a lieavy rain, the seed 
is sown with the drill ; and a month afterwards the weeds are 
removed by the Edday Cuntay, In three months it ripens, but is a 
.very uncertain crop,; for it is liable to be spoiled by .either too 
much or too little rain. A farmer who has a plough, and sows 32 
Seers oi Sujjay, commonly sows2 6’«rs oi Navonay, and, when the ' 

•season is favourable, will get SColagas, or S6 seeds; which, after de- 
^ ducting the seed, is worth Mi Fanams. Tliis, I suspect, ought to be 
considered as a part of what the plough of land produces, and will 
make its gross amount 100 Fflnaw/ from which is to be deducted 
‘ less than 36j F<i«c/w for seed; and rent. The gross value of the 
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CHAPi'ER produce of an acre of poor land, such as that I measured, by this 
estimate, V, -ill be about -ri*. lOr/. By the people here, the straw of A'h- 
xonaij is reckoned better fodder than that ot'Cumbu, which is indeed 
exceedingly coarse. The grain of the Cambu is reckoned the most 
nourishing food for labouring men; while that of iYflrowrn/ is pre- 
ferred by the Brahmans^ and others, who arc not under the neces- 
sity of performing hard work. 

With respect to quantity, the other crops are very trifling; but, 
as each man cultivates some of them, 'at seasons when his stock 
would be otherwise idle, they are of importance, as reducing the 
price of labour. The most considerable of them is that of Iluruli^ 
or Horse-gram, which Ptirnea has lately encouraged, in order to 
procure a plentiful supply for the cavalry that are stationed towards 
the Marattah frontier. The laud employed for the purpose is the 
poorest in the country, and gets no manure. In the second month 
after the autumnal equinox, the field is once ploughed. About the 
beginning of the following month, it is ploughed again, and the 
seed is dropped into the furrows, after the plough, by a sharp 
pointed bamboo (Sudiky). It is then covered by a hoeing with the 
Heg Cuntay. The seed is sown twice as thick as that of Cambu, 
ripens in three months, and produces five folds ; one half of which 
goes to the public revenue. The produce of an extent of land equal 
to one plough is therefore worth cwty Fanams ; of which ten go for 

rent, two for seed, and eight to the farmer. The produce of an 
acre is about one bushel, and is worth less than a shilling. 

On the same kind of soil, and in the year following the Ilorsc-gram, 
is sown Ifarica, or the Paspaluin Jrumcataceum Roxb. MSS. In the 
second month after the vernal etpiinox, the field is ploughed, and 
the .seed is dropped into the furrow, after the plough, with the sharp 
fiiunhoo, and covered with the Bolu Cuntay. Three moutiis after- 
w.srtls, the weeds arc removed h\ Vac Edday Cualay. It rcijuires 
iiiucli raiii, ami eiglit snonths elapse before it lipens. Four Ac 
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of seed produce iwo ll^ccitlas ; but I do not know the exient of CHAPTER' 

* XVllL 

ground required. The rent is ten FanaiAs for thc .plougli of land. 

In the Ijottoms of reservoirs, when they arc dry, arc sown whcat< ^5. ' ' 
BlUi, or Saamtm, and Calla^, or Cicct arUtinuvu For rent the go- 
vernment lakes one third part of the produce. 

The quantity of rice-land in the Chairakal principality is very iucc*lani. 
small. In tins district (Taluc)^ eight or ten villages arc partly 
employed in this kind of agriculture ; and in favourable years they 
have two crops from the same Held, which is not the case any wlicrc 
to the westward. There were fonncrly five reservoirs. Two of 
them have lately been put into repair; one Is now undergoing that 
operation; and money has been allotted for tiictwo others. There 
are inauy places in which fiew ones might be formed with great 
advantage, were there stock aufiicicnt to cultivate the lands which 
they would irrigate; but, in the present desolate state of the cuuntryi 
all expense bestowed on erecting new reservoirs would be fruitless. 

In the principality there arc a few Behlomt gardens, which ard 
cultivated in tlic same manner as those to the southward, which' I 
have already described ; but the soil here Is little favourable for the 
Jrcca. Having formerly given a full account of the cultivation of 
rice in the iivighbouring Taluc ofSira, it would in this place bo 
superhuous to say any filing on flic subject. The revenue 'is paid 
by a division of tlic crop. 

The village cattle during the whole year arc kept in the liouse, Caitlcand 
but arc not littered. Their dung is collected in pits, and mixed 
with the ashes and olUcrsoil of the family. This manure is reserved 
for tlic rice-land. The dry field gels nothing, except the dung 
of the sheep, which, at any season, arc herded on it at night. A 
Hock of 5UO in two nights are supposed to manure fully a plough of 
land. The farmers say, iliat when they have not sheep of their oivix 
they hire in tlic' Hocks of the shepherds, and give them two or 
three 'Tii/wwr for manuring the plough' of land. But this is' 

VoL. HI. Zx 
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denied by the shepherds, who allege, that, except permission to 
feed their flocks on the fallow lands, they get nothing ; and this, 
I believe, is true. The want of attention to increase the quantity 
of manure is a gross defect in the agriculture of JTm'Mra, and may 
account for the wretched produce of its field. 

The in this' neighbourhood keep a good many sheep. 

Some very rich families possess 1000 ewes, and 200 Maycays. Those 
in middling circumstances have four or five hundred ewes. Those 
who have from fifty to a hundred only are reckoned poor. The 
wool is much coarser than at.jDauflnc-giH, nor will even the first 
shearing make fine Cimlies. The sheep are also smaller, and by the 
natives are reckoned inferior meat; but, whether or not this would 
coincide with European taste, I cannot say. This inferiority of the. 
sheep and avooI is attributed to the difference of soil ; for all over 
the good sheep country, especially in the Harapunya-huUy district, 
th&Eray, or black soil, is prevalent. The natives, when asked how 
much it is usual for the. meat or fat of a good sheep to weigh, stare 
Avith as much astonishment, probably, as that with which an English., 
feeder would behold a butcher who was ignorant of what he consi- 
dered to be so obvious a matter of enquiry. The sheep here are 
never driv^eu into a house. In the rainy season they are taken to 
the wastes, and at night are secured by a fence of dry thorns, to 
keep off the tigers, Avhich are very numerous among the bushes;, 
for in the neighbouring forests there are no trees. In the dry sea- 
son, the flocks are at night brought near the villages, and kept on 
the arable lands. Even there, according to the account of the 
shepherds, it is necessary to surround them with a fence of thorns.. 
At this season the sheep must have drink twice a day, at noon and 
in the evening, ' In the rainy season they are never brought from 
the wilds ; but folds are raised in the driest spots that can be found,, 
and within the enclosure of thorns the shepherds erect for them- 
selves small huts, The rent is on the same footing as zt I) dvana.^ 
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^/n, and varies from 1 to 40 Fdnamx, or from 7^ pence to aljiiost 25 CHAPTliU 
sliillings a year, according to the value of the duck, A dock 
coutaiuuig, young and old, JQO sliecp and 50 requires four *3- 

men and four dogs. These arc able to drive auMy small animals of 
the feline kind, but have no arms that would enable tliem to attack 
the tiger or leopard. In tlie rainy season, the ewes arc milked, and 
four of them give daily a^ecr, which contains 72 cubical incites, or 
a little more than an ale quart. It sells for three Dtidas a Seer, or 
a quart. It Is of the same value with cow's milk, and is made 
in a similar manner into(?/ree, of winch S2 /It/peri wciglit requires 
eight <Seer^ of milk; that is to say, to make one pound of butter, 
boiled into Gfiee, requires 14^ quarts of milk, ale measure. Cheese, 
for winch ewes milk is best fitted, is not known itllcriuru; nor any 
where, I believe, In India, except where it has been Introduced by 
Europeans. The ewes breed once a year, but at all seasons indif- 
fcrcnily. After luving given five lambs, they arc sold, and then 
bring from to 3 yauamf, or from IS^ to 22fpcnce. The males arc 
emasculated at eighteen months oM, and are sold from six to 
eighteen months afterwards. They arc never fattened, except by the 
aiatural pasture ; and it is only during the rainy season that they are 
in tolcralile condition. In the dry season the fields produce seared/ 
a green herb. A wether at two years old brings five Powows, and 
one tlirceycars oI<l brings six Fammx, or double the price of a ewe. 

I.aml> is never used. Seven Fasioms, or 4s. 4^d., is reckoned a Iiigh 
price for a breeding ram ; which ill-judged aconomy, probably, 
contributes to render the breed worse than that ot Chatrakal. 

In the wastes of tills part of the country lOTacCoalas keep herds Co;ts. 
of brcctling cows. They arc never brought near the villages, and 
arc exceedingly fierce; so that no dog nor stranger can with safety 
njiproacl) them, and the males attack and kill the tiger. To the 
Goalas, however, they are very tractable, and follow, like dogs, tbe • 

.man who leads tbe berd to pasture ; while the other Gealas follow, ' 
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CHAPTER to bring up the young, and the stragglers. Some of the cows 
are hoAFCYer so vicious, that .no milk can be taken from them. They 
are all white, but are not fit for carriage, being too small. , They 
are very hardy in the plou,gh, or machine for raising water called 
Capikf ; but are rather unruly, even after emasculation ; so that an 
ox of this breed does not bring more than 40 Fanayns, \l. 4-?. X^^d . ; 
while the more tractable, but w'eaker cattle, bred in the villages, 
a.ell for from 60 to 70 Fanams, or from 1/. 17^. S\d. to 9,1. Ss, 8f/. Bulls 
for breeding sell for in o\\\ 50 to ^0 Fanams, or from Xl. 11s. 9\d. to 
9l. 9s, 11c?. The forest males are emasculated when between two 
and three years old ; and are sold off at four, Avhen they are fit 
for labour. The cows have a calf once in two years, and generally 
breed five times. In the rainy season, a cow ‘gives daily 1^ Seer, 
or 90 cubical inches, and in the hot sei^son ^ Seer, or 36 cubical 
inches. The village cows being kept in the house at night, and 
being fed there, give about two a day, or rather more than 
two ale. quarts. These forest cattle are always kept in herds, which 
conta.iu about 150 young and old, male and female. A herd of- this 
kind requires the attendance of five men. Gne man carries the milk 
home to the village, and brings provisions ; for the Avomen dare not 
approach. The other four men lead the herd to pasture. The calves- 
are secured in a fold strongly defended by thorns j' and on the 
outsid.e of this the (Goalds). coAvhei’ds build a small hut, in Avhich 
they sleep surrounded by the cattle, and defended by 'them from 
the tigers. When Abater or grass fail in one part of the country,, 
they remove to another, and are under the grass renter (Hulii- 
bvndi) pf Chatrakaly exactly on the same footing Avith the (JDonigarsJ 
shepherds. 

Suffaloes. In the Avaste^ buffaloes are never kept; but in every house the 
Avomen of the (G.oalas) cowherds, and the people of the villages, 

* keep at least one or two female buffaloes ; for the greater part of 
the milk used in the country is procured from this kind of cattle. 
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Each female ought daily to give three Seers, or a little more than chaptEH 
three ale quarts. In the rainy season, this sells at three half pence 
a quart, iii the dry season at t\fo*pcncc. The village co\7$ and buf* April J9. 
falocs arc pregnant one year, and givemilk the other. During the 
latter, the cow, besides supporting her calf, should give SO Seers of 
butler, or22-Jof Ghee, worth :ibo\it 7i Fanams i that is, she gives 
of butter, orl2|lb. of CrAce worth, 4^. 4i<i The female 
buffalo, besides rearing her calf, should give 35 Seers of butter, or 
24^ of Ghee, worth Fanains, or -f more than the cow. If this be 
accurate, the buffalo milk must be poorer than the cow’s, as she 
gives one half more. The contrary opinion is commonly entertained. 

Although the air and water of//cr/urtt arc reckoned salutary, Sicknesr 
and iny people were well .accommodated, they did not recover their 
health, and all my stock of incdiclucs' had been long c.\pcnded. 

Illy cook died rather unexpectedly. Ills fever never liad been 
severe; the paroxysms had come on as usual iu the morning, and, 
after it was over, had left him tolerably well ; but in the evening 
he suddenly became insensible, was convulsed, and died in about 
an hour. He was a very thoughtless roan, and much addicted to 
intoxication; tliosc, tiiercforc, who fancy that all spirituous liquors 
^re pernicious, especially in uarm climates, will have no difficulty 
iu accounting for his death: 

Dicunt ah J nimio pocula dira mero, 

Rut let me add, 

Vohis si culpa est hills, sua quemque sequuntur 
Fata ; quod immeriti crimen habent cyathi. 

Eor my own part, 1 am persuaded, that intoxication Is much scl- 
domcracausc of disease, than is commonly alleged ; and that it 
chiefly proves injurious to the health of our seamen and soldiers 
in warm climates by making them imprudently expose themselves* 
to other causes of sickness. The two persons in my service tliat 
ate moat subject to fevers, are my interpreter and painter, although. 
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from their sitiiution in life they are cxcmplctl from all hardships; 
but from their cast they ought never to taste spirituous liquor, anti 
are really sober men, avoiding not only liquor, but every intoxi- 
cating drug. At the same lime, a man who takes care of my tents, 
although he is e.xposed to all weathers, and at times to much fatigue, 
enjoys perfect health, ami probably keeps off the fever by copi- 
ously drinking spirituous liquors, to the use of which he is exceed- 
ingly addicted. 

The arrival ofaset of freshmen, and the consequent preparations 
for our departure, caused great joy among my people, notwitli- 
standing their weak state. When the cook was taken ill, I had 
given orders to secure his effects for the benefit of his wife and 
ciiildren ; but, on inspection after his death, no money could be 
found. Whether he had been plundercrl as soon as he became 
insensible, and that a guilty 'conscience occasioned fears among 
his companions, or w'helhcr the. sudden manner of his death occa- 
sioned suspicions, I cannot say ; but it tvas immediately believed 
tliat lie would become a Pjjsachi, and all my people were filled with 
terror. The butler imagined, that iht Pysachi appeared to him at 
night with a black silk handkerchief tied round its head, and gave 
liim instructions to take all the effects of the deceased to his family ; 
upon this, the butler, being a man of courage, put his shoes at the 
right side of the door, wliich he considered to be a sure preventive 
against such intruders. Next night a cattle-driver, lying in all the 
agonies of nocturnal terror, saw the appearance of a dog enter, and 
smell round the place w-here the man had died; w'hen, to his utter 
dismay, the spectre gradually grew larger and larger, and at length, 
having assumed the form of the cook, vanished with a shriek. The 
poor man had not the courage to use the slippers, but lay till 
morning in a kind of stupor. After this, even the minds of the Sepoys. 
were appalled ; and wlien I happened to be awake, I heard the 
sentries, by way of keeping up their courage, singing w’ith a tre- 
mulous voice. 
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JOUltKET FROM llERIURU TO 8ERINOAPATAM, TUROUGH THK 
wester:; AN'O middle PAUTS op the MYSORE DOMINIONS. ' 

TiyT.AY 2(1, 1801. — In the morning I went four cosses to EUady- CHAPTER 
caray, which is situated among the low hills running S. R. 

from Chatrohal I saw no houses by the rray ; but some must have *• 

•' * Appcarftoce 

been near my route, os in diiTerent places I observed a few lields oftKecoua* 
that were cultivated. I passed through several ruined villages. 

The appearance of the country is desolate, and it is said never to 
have been much better, in the memory of man. Tlic soil is entirely 
poor stony land ; and the naked rocks, in a state of decay, come 
fce<^ucntly to the surface. The grass in many places is long, but at 
this season it is quite withered j and the only things green, that 
arc visible, arc a few wild date palms (Elate sylrcslris), most of 
wliich arc young. In moist places they grow spontaneously, and 
produce juice, which is often boiled into Jagory. The hills arc of 
no considerable height, ami among them there is much plain 
ground. By the natives this is considered as of very little use ; 
but to me, much of it appears to be very capable of being rendered 
productive, whenever labourers and stock can he found. 

Between Ilcriuru and Ellady-coray, the strata are all nearly ver- Strata^ 
tical, and of a slaty structure; but near the surface they are in 
such a state of decay, that it would be dillicult to determine the 
species. Some appeared to be the same with the quartz impregnated 
with hornblende, that is found in the western Ghats, The layers or ' 
plates arc in general very thin. There are no veins of quartz ; but 
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CHAPTER many of strata, or rather thin plates, of which united strata 
are composed, are fat quartz. These strata or beds of quartz are 
from a quarter of an inch to t>Vo feet in thickness, and are often 
stained of a livid colour, which I have no where else observed. 

The talcose argillite of Heriuru is here very common, and 
.passes at times entirely into pure argillite, like the slate used for 
the ropfk -of houses. The transitions from the one stone to . the 
other are so. gradual, that it would be difficult to say where the one 
ends,' and the other begins. The slate here is grey, blue, and 
purple. All that I saw, being near the surface, was in a state of 
•decay,; and therefore useless ; but that is the case on the surface of 
the best slate quarries in Scotland. 

Iron was formerly smelted at Ellady-cai'ay from black sand,, 
which was brought from a hill about two miles to the westward. 
Much of the mtreoiis scorice remains where the furnaces stood’; but 
the work has been abandoned these sixty years : the want of fewel. 
is indeed a sufficient reason. • 

Ellady-caray is a small fort with about thirty houses. It has a 
plantation, containing a few coco-nut palms ; and a garden, conr 
taining hetel-le(^ and plantain trees, the verdure of which is very 
refreshing to the e^’^e of a person coming from Heriuru. Near it 
there is a pond of dirty water full of reeds^; but no tank, as its 
name would seem to imply.. The cultivation consists oi Sujjay, 
(Holcus spicatus ), Harica, ( Paspnlumfrumentaceum Roxb:) Kavonay, 
(Fdnicumitalicum), zadHuruti (DoVichosbifiorus). 

This day has been cloudy and cool, with a threatening of rain. 
The natives ai’e persuaded, that it is the commencement of the two 
months of showery weather which precede the rainy season. 

May 3d. — I went three short cosses to Chim-hayli-carayr; that 
is, the little hedge tank.' The country is very hilly, as we 
crossed the highest part of the ridge coming ffom CliatraHal. The- 
soil in general is very poor, and incapable of being rendered arable. 

I passed' a ruined village surrounded by some good land, and a 
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null fort ith eight or ten houses. On the liills, there are a good cilAPTEli 
jiany stunted trees. 

C/w&i-iay/i-wruy is a suuU fort conUtiiiug about forty houses. Ways. 

['he liclds around, although verj' stony, arc arable; and between 
he stones the soil is good. Near it isatorrent, which comes from 
he hills, and runs toward the Veilas'atL It is dry in the hot 
,casuv\, but during the rains fills a large reservoir. On its bank 
s a fine cuco'uut garden, whcic the trees grow to a large size, are 
veil loaded with fruit, and are .aliou*c<I no water after hiving been 
transplanted, and luring fatriy taken root, njc ground- of the 
garden is ploughed every year, and produces Jlorsc^gram, Ilarica, 
aud other dry grains, 

At Chictfhay/i-caray is a furnace for smelting iron ore, brought iron iaeltcJ. 
from a mine called Cudera Conoray, and svhich is supplied with 
charcoal from the hills to the westward. The ore is brouglit upon 
butfatocs utul asses. It is tu small slaty fragments, that arc broken 
to pieces with a stone, and thus separated from -much sand and 
earth: These siniU pieces, when fit for the furnace, arc about- the 
size of a hazel-nut. The operation ought to be performed at the 
mine, to lessen the expense of carriage ; but the danger from- 
tigers prevents the people fruni staying there longer than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The number of tlicsc ferocious animals having 
increased of late, lias forced the people to relinquish a mine named 
liuen Sitgurada Carurcay, which is distant from tlic other one coss 
toward the N.W. Even Cudera Ctfmnrny has now become- very 
dangerous, and in the course of the last year three people have been 
destroyed, 

Thc'manncr of smelting and forging the iron, is cxticlly similar 
to that used at Doray-guda, which I'luvc described in the seventh 
chapter of this Journal, VoL U. p. 3.5, 38. ' At tlie two furuaccs 
here arc employed twenty-two men: nine to make cliarcoal^ one 
to dig the ore, one to bring it from the hill (he is supplied by 
the proprietor wlilt two budalocs), -one iron-smith at the foigitig 
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CHAPTER furnace, six bellows.-men, and four’hammer-meii. They can smelt 
t^vice a day ; but the sickness of any one of the party stops th e. 
Mays. -whole operation, and they meet also with frequent interruptions- 
from holidays, and from heavy rain. On such occasions, some of 
the workmen Vemain entirely idle, and others take day labour from 
the; farmers. Each smelting requires five baskets of prepared ore, 

. one basket weighing 1172 Dudus, or rather more than 29|- lb. 
The smelting also requires ten baskets of charcoal ; each weighing 
514:jC)m/«5, or 13-5^ lb. The weight of the chai’coal is therefore 
nearly equal to that of the ore ; but the imperfection of the 
furnace renders the operation very incomplete. The metal is 
never liquefied by the greatest heat which the natives can excite ; 
the particles, are only so softened as to: adhere together, while the 
earthy matters are half vitrified. . When the stnelting succeeds 
properly, the mass of iron is forged into twenty-one plough-shares; 
when it succeeds ill^ it. yields only fifteen. Those pieces of iron 
•weigh. on. an average 75, ; so that the greatest produce of the 
orejs less than 9,7 per cent, of malleable iron ; while the workmen 
sometimes are able to extract little more than 19 per cent. ;. but 
this is probablyt more owing to their want of skill, than to the 
poverty of the ore. The plough-share is Arorth ^Fancim; so that 
the iron, sells for rather more than 7s. 3^d. a hundred Aveight. The 
workmen are paid by a division of the iron.. Every 42, plough- 
shares are. thus distributed-; 

To the pr’oprietor - , - - - 

To tko 9 charcoal makers - - • - 

To the iron-smith « - - , - 

: To the 4 hammer-men - 

To the 6 bellows-men - , 

To the mirier - - - 

To the buffalo driver - - 


11 

9 

7 

8 
1 
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By tins it \mul{l appear, that the expense of the fire^amounts to Chapter 
parts of tlic wliolc value of the iron. The utmost that a common 
labourer can make at this work is 1^- penny a day ; but should the 
operation. succeed ill, he may get only 1 penny. - Tills being 
very small wages, the workmen have probably concealed some 
part of their profit* Tlie expenses of the proprietors are as follow ; 

For bellows ‘ - - ' • 'FhjmwslOO 

' For sacrifices - “ - ' - • - 30 

For tax to government - - - - 375 

505 

For this, when the operations succeed, he is repaid by 45,days- 
working, and all the remainder of what ho receives Is clear profit; > 
for tlie workmen build the huts and furnaces, which are exceed- 
ingly rude ; and the iron*smith provides hammers, anvils, forceps, 
and every implement except tlic bellows. 

There is here a small manufacture of horsc-shocs and hob-nails. Nailmakui* 
It contains three anvils,' at each of which arc employed five men; 
one who manages tlie iron, and who furnishes all the tools ; one who 
manages the fire; one to work the bellows; one to hammer the 
iron, as it is held by the foreman ; and one who finishes the nail - 
lyyinj^it.a head.. The. utmost, that. fiy.c.men.at.nnpv.'Uiy.il. can, 
make in a day is 1300 nails. The four last mentioned workmen 
provide charcoal. Their wages arc, - 

.. To the foreman 2 Jumshiri/ Pagodas for the month of 30 working 
days, or rather less than pence a day. , ■* 

. To each of the other workmen I Png-Oi/iT, or Sf pence a day. One 
half of their time is probably employed in preparing charcoal. S5,600 
hob-nails cost for manufacturing 6 Pagodas^ or almost 2/. 6s, ^ 

4tU May. — I went one coss south, to see the mine at Cudera Cam-: May 4. 
•cay; and having examined it, I returned to C/iim-ifly/i-cui fly. The 
road passes through a valley surrounded by low hills, and about half ‘^7* 
way there is a fortified village. At the bottom of the hill on whicl) 
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’^rER the mine is, there is a plain of a very good soil, which v/oulcl be the 
most proper place of residence, for the smelters. • 

On the road, I met with an image of going on an 

will. visit that he makes to his master at a iemple called 

Ramtsxvara. From the neighbouring- villages he was attended by 
albthe better sort of inhabitants, male and. female, young and old ; 
the Skabhactars excepted, who abominate both this idol and that 
of his master Vishnu. The people composing the train of the god 
were very irregular and disorderly ; but they had collected 
together a number of flags, and insignia of honour, with every 
thing that could be found in the country capable of making a 
noise. The men who carried the idol said, that the god would rest 
himself at a Mandupiim near Ramtsrdcara, and allow his followers to 
assemble, and form themselves into some order; after which he 
would visit the image of Rama; and, having returned to the 
dapam, he would sit in state, while for his amusement the people 
played before this building. The would then sell them 

some victuals, which Avere consecrated by having been dressed in 
the temple, and offered to the god v/ith the proper incantations ‘ 
[Mantriuns). Having feasted on these, the image would return to his 
own temple, attended as on his outset. This is what is called a 
Jutritm ; anti had the image been that of one of the great gods, it 
v/ouUl have been carried in d. Rath, or chariot ; but i'or JIunumanta 
a litter is sullicicnt. 

nt tv Ciidera Cimatap, or the horse-hill, is a hummock about a hundred 
nAazai. feet in perpendicular height. The north end is steepest, the 

slope toward the south being gentle. The east and west sides also 
are pretty sleep. The natives say, that Vorap-guda is about ten 
cosses to the S.E. and that there is a continued ridge of low hills 
extending the whole way between the two mines ; but none of 
them contain ore. 

The surface of Ciukra Canaxap is smooth, and is not interrupted 
by rocks. The soil is a poor red earth., I saw only one lump of 
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hftinalitci ; ami llut, when compared with the fine masses lying CHAPTER 
on the surface of Dara^-^guda, is very poor, and ilUformed. The 
u liolc extent of tijc hill is not great, and the miners have contented 
themselves with digging the ore from the surface of the hili near 
its summit. No shaft nor pie iiaving been made, I cannot form 
any csiimalc of iho quantity of ore remaining. The mine ap- 
pears lobe much richer iluu that of Deray ; for the quantity of 
barren stone intermixed with the ore is very small. This barren 
stone resembles the ore very much; anri, no doubt, could 
the natives e.xtnct it, contains much iron. The specimen wliich 
1 have brought away, has concentric layers somewhat like a log-of 
wood. The superficial e.ir(h in most places is not above a foot 
(hick. On digging into It, the miner comes to a mixture of ochres, 
e;lrtii. and ore, in a tabular fonn. This mixture sometimes extends 
in depth so far os lias been wrought, which no irhcrc, that I saw, 
exceeded five or six feet. In other places the miner meets with 
large masses of ore, consisting of a number of plates united together 
like schistus. This by the miners is called black iron-stone. These 
masses have a tendency to divide into rhomboidal fragments. In 
other places, the ore is found in a number of Hat pieces, divided 
by fissures into parallelograms, perhaps three inches long, two 
broad, ami one thick. These fragments arc placed in layers con- 
tiguous to one another; but they arc separated by the slightest 
force/ the fissures being fillcil up with reddish oclirc. lly the work- 
men this U called icd-OTC ; and because it is taken out of the mine 
with the least trouble, it is most esteemed. AH the kinds, wlicn 
broken to small pieces, and rcmlcrcil proper for the furnace, arc 
quite the same. The. manner of working is very simple. Tiic 
miner forms .a cut with a. perpendicular surface, and throws all the 
ruhhUU down the declivity, lie then continues cutting down 
from the liill, witli hU perpendicular surface, two or three feet in 
height. He works witlra pick-ax/aiid cuts promiscuously througli 
earth, stones, and ore. Iiaving brought down asufiicient quantity, he 
mbs the fragments; and, having picked out the smaller pieces ofore^ 
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he throws down the hill all the earth, , ochres, barren stone, and. 
larger masses of ore ; for the trouble of breaking any. of these into 
lumps the size of the fist, is greater than that of cutting down more 
from the hill. I observed nothing like strata in the mine, and^^^look 
upon the present shape assumed by the ore, as of very recent date. 
From the rubbish thi'own down by former miners, which consists 
in a great measure of ferrugineous particles, these have, I imagine, 
united into their present form; and the layers may be often observed 
intermixed with the roots of vegetables. Indee(^ the process is 
probably now regularly going on; and until the hill be entirely 
cotisumed,! the mine may be continued to be wrought in- the 
same manner as it is at present. 

On the N.E. side of the hill, from which I ascended, the strata 
are in general vertical, and run from S. easterly to N. westerly. 
They are of quartz blended with hornblende, forming a hard, very 
tough, and sonorous stone, intersected with fissures, but free from 
venigenous matters, and having a slaty structure, with plates from, 
an inch to a foot in thickness. In other places, this stone is not 
vertical, but has only a clip toward the east. In this I frequently . 
observed the quartz and hornblende disposed in alternate layers ; , 
that is to say, certain alternate thin portions of, the quartz were less, 
impregnated with the hoi'nblende than those that intervened. 
From the disposition of these, the, stone looked as if at one time it 
had been fluid, and had then undergone an undulating motion ; for 
the diffei'ent coloured portions were disposed somewhat like the 
colours on marbled paper, or like the fibres in a knot of timber,;. 
To give a proper idea of this would require a specimen ten; 
feet in cliameter; but even , in the specimen which I brought 
away, it is observable, although that has suffered a considerable 
decay. I had no moans of breaking a specimen from the centre of 
the rock. ■ , 

Here I also observed a rock of a similar nature, but. divided into ; 
jhomboidal fragments^ by wide fissures, some of which were empty, 
and others filled with veins of fat quartz, which must therefore be 
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of later origin. This resembled the rock described in the seventh CHAJTXn 
ciiapter of my Journal, Vol. 11. p. 43, at Mqlaisxcara Pagoda^ near 
ISadana ^lada, which is about eight cosscs'from hence toward the ^ 
S.E, There, however, tlic veins of quarts Tormed a complete net- 
work, involving the fragments of the original stone, which contained 
little or no hornblende. 

5th il/ay, — I went to Muttudit, distant three cosses. On the way M»y 5 . 

I passed through three little vallics, containing a good deal of rice- 
ground, with plantations of coco and betel nut palms. These seemed country, 
to he very ruinous. In the first valley I passed n large fortified 
village, named Cagala Cutty, which on each side had a fine tank, 

'Where I crossed tlie second valley, there were also two fine tanks, 
that supplied the rlcc-grounds of thirty villages, among which the 
most distinguished was called Lacky huUy. These villages- having 
been laid waste, the valley has since become so infested by tigers, 
that the fcwrem’aiainglnhabitantsaredaily desertingit. The third ‘ 
valley is the smallest. 

A/tf/eeJu is situated in a valley similar to the others, but much Irrlgatioc. 
wider. Near it is a flue reservoir, which however at a moderate ex- 
^ensumij^the^^-eatVy um^coved. Whenthe Tainyscason comipences. 
carlyi this tank supplies water for two crops of rice in the year, and 
never fails to afford a supply for one crop. The farmers do not 
commence cultivation until ih^Tank is full, as then they are secure 
from all accidents. The Vedaredii is distant one coss to the west. 

Its banks, according to the natives, afford many places where dams 
might be formed to great advantage^ At a place called Mari Canavay, 

‘they say, that by building a. mound between two hills 500 yards 
distant, an immense reservoir might be formed, which would convert ' 
a large proportion of the JfcWwrK district (Taluc) into rice-grounds. 

It' would, however, inundate tlie present situation of many villages; 

At Cangundy, in the Garuda girt district, a dam might be constructed 
for 3000 Pagoda/,, that in tliree years would repay itself by the 
‘ increase of revenue. 
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CHAPTER In the reig'h Krishna Raya, vl \\Vi\\vQ Lacky hully, named • 
Ghiriuppa Nayaka, was in the service of the king at Anagundi, and 
Mays. was a person of extraordinary strength and courage. An elepliant, 
th'eilfzJwK having broken loose, had got into the court-house, and could not 
Poiygars. jjg secured, until Ghiriuppa boldly seized on him by the tusks, and, 
having fastened a rope to his trunk, led him to the stables. As a 
reward for his intrepidity, the king evented Ghunuppa Polygar o? 
his native town ZacAt/ /f 2 ///y, with villages in the neighbourhood to 
the annual value of 9000 Pagodas, or 3120/. 8s. 4d. His tribute was 
300 Pagodas a year, and he was bound to support 700 foot soldiers. 
In case of war, he left 300 of these in the country for its defence, 
and for the maintenance of-order; and he was bound to join the 
king’s standard with 400 men, v'hom he commanded in person. 
While on this service, he received dwt Pagodas a day, or about 
3U. 3d. for his own subsistence; and the same sum for the subsist- 
ence of his, whole corps. There have been twelve Polygars of 
thissfamily ; and Haluppa Nayaka, the present representative, from 
whom I have this account, is an elderly man. He says, that 
the nephew of Ghiriuppa removed the seat of government tO' 
Mutoodu, When the Chatrakal Polygars became powerful, those 
Muteodu,iw\iOi although they wear the are of the samC’ 

family, .submitted to, the authority of theif kinsmen. Their 
tribute was increased to 500 Pagodas a year, and they supported 
the former military establishment. Haluppa .married a daughter 
of the last Chatrakal Rdjd ; but although she is still living, he 
■ ' has no children. When he.qbserved the power of Z/y^/er in- 

creasing, he -was induced to assist that artful chief in the first 
• siege oi Chatrakal. After that was raised, his father-in-law, justly 
enraged at his conduct, attacked his country. In the month 
dha of the Velumbi, he laid siege to Muteodu, and three days 
afterwards .took it by assault. Having plundered the town, he.' 
carried his rebellious son-in-law to Chatrakal, where he was kept in. 
close confinement, but without ill usage, until he. was. released by; 
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IlyJcr, who tool; that city in M6gha of the same year, or about the CIIAPTEB 
beginning of ti^e year of our Lord 1773. HnluppOj although released 
from prison, was entirely neglected by Hyder, and never was 
restored to any part of his territory; a treatment tliat be richly 
merited.' He retired at first to Ila^alazcadi ; but twelve years ago 
he returned to wlicrc he occupies aliut, and lives in great 

poverty. His palace has in a great measure gonc'to ruin ; but some 
portion of it lias been' lately repaired for a public office, and for the 
residence of tiic Jmi/f/tfr. 

Tlie fort of Jfuicodit never was strong: but in Ualuppa's govern- 
ment it contained about 2000 houses, which arc now reduced to 
120 . 

' The most remarkable tiling about the place is a manufacture of Glusmaau- 
the glass that is used for making the rings wJiich arc worn round 
the wrists of the native wotneu, and are called BaUaj/ in the language 
of Karttnta,- znd Sangri, or Bangadi, in that of the Mussulmans. The 
glass is very coarse and opaque, and much mor cofit is made than is 
here wrought up into ornaments. ' Great quantities of it arc bought 
by the Bangri’inakeri from the westward. It is of five colours; 
hlach,' green, red, blue, and yellow: the first is in most demand. 

All tlic materials for niakiiig'tlic glass arc found in the ueigli> 
bourhood; but-tbeir value' cannot be ascertained, as the glass- 
makers pay a rent for them, and collect them hy' means of their 
owii workmen ; so that, they arc never sold. 

lu'tlic hot season, the Soiilu A/umiUf or soda in tlic form of a white SouluSIunnv, 
cfilorcsccnce, is found in several places near tliis, on the surface of 
sandy fields. Little of it now remains; for there liavc been several 
showers, wliicli have waslied'away the greater part. For the exclur 
sive privilege of collecting if, the glass-ihakcrs pay 48 Ca. Pagodas 
(14/. Iflf. 8ic/.) They, make it into cakes, in the same manner as 
the people of Chena^patlana do ;• a process that I have described in 
the tliird chapter of this Journal, 'Vol.T, p. I.'jO, &c. The intention 
jif making it into these, cakes is .probably to free it from .earthy 
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CHAPTER matter ; but for making glass, this is perhaps no advantage, as the 
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earth with which it is mixed is chiefly a quartzose sancL . These 
cakes conta.in at least one half of tlieir bulk of cow-duiig, and from 
that cause are in fact' inflammable; They are prepafed for making 
' ' glass by being burned, and of course afford an exceedingly impure 
alkali. It mjght be p_roc_ured pure by/li^siyiatioiv au.d filtrating it 
through barrows of earth^-as is usually; done in India with culinary 
salt. The only objectidh to this is the scarcity 'of fe\vjel, although 
much of the evaporation might be performed by the sun, -y f 
Glassmaker’s The glass-inaker-s furnace hcre.;is; rather better tlian' that of Che~. 
furnace very stiJI it is extremely rude. , The manufacturers say, 

that when ' the : army : of Lord Cornwallis leWjSeringapatapiy they 
: gathered with much pains a great number; of brok.en.bottles, which 
they found’Arheye he had dncamped,. These they W6ught a treasure^ 
but, after hayingv-been aCthe expense of bringing.ytlie bottles to 
Muteodu, theyfound, that their fufna[ce^ was noLsufficiently strong 
to liquefy European glass; The bottles were then red^^ to ppw- 
cVer, and nfixed;7with'”alk'ali ;' butTlHes'e matefials produced only an 
useless white mass. Our glass, therefore, is considered by them as 
useless as our cast iron ; for neither of these substances are in a state 
upon which the fires of the natives have any effect. 

The furnaces are constructed in a high terrace, which is built 
against: the inside of the town- wall, and are in form of a dome, or like 
an oven, eight'feet in diameter, and about ten feet in height. The 
annexed , section of one furnace (Plate XXXIil. Figure 81) will 
assist the- reader to comprehend theidescription. The oven is not 
arched, but: contracted above Jntp a circular opening, about 
> eighteen; inches in diameter, by ma.king the upper rows of stones 
projeej: beyond thoseTelow them. ' 'At the bottom of the: fuimace, in 
the side opposite to the townTAvaH, is> small opening, through Avliich 
the fewel is supplied. The crucibles are oblong, as "in -the figure^ 
and Avould contain about 5-i Winchester gallons, Haying be'e^^ 
with the materials, they are lowered doAvn into the furnace by the 
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aperture in llic top, by which also the workmen descend. They OHAWEr 
first place a row of tlie crucibles all round the furnace, with their 
•bottoms to the wall, and their mouths sloping inwards. In this 
position they arc secured by a bed of clay» which covers the cruci- 
bles entirely, leaving their open mouths only exposed. Above this 
row another is placed in a similar manner, and then a tliird and a 
fourlli. Tlie furnaces vary in size, from such as can contain fifty 
crucibles thus disposed, to such as can contain twice that number. 

The fowcl consists of small .sticks, which having been gathered a 
year arc quite dry. A quantity having been put in the bottom of/ 
tlie furnace, the workmen ascend, and some burning coals arc 
thrown upon the fcwcl. By the opening below, fresh fcwcl is added 
night and day, until the timcallowcd for vitrifying the materials 
has expired. The fire is then allowed to burn out, and the furnace 
to cool. Afterwards the workmen descend, and take out the cruci- 
bles, which must be broken to get at their contents. 

The first operation is to make a frit, called BUizu. Tlie materials Frit, or iti* 
for this arc, powdered while fat quartz 1 part; and prepared soda, 
or SoulUf G parts: the crucibles are filled with tliesc mixed; And 
the file is kept up five days. Every evueiWe gives a Mamd of 40 
Cucha Seers, or 24jlb, of Uih'au, 

To make the black glass; for every 40 crucibles, take prepared Black giasi 
soda 1 Candy, or 1 bushels ; and powdered frit ^ Candy, or 
bushels : mix them, and fill the crucibles. The crucibles having 
been put into the furnace, a fire is kept up. for eight days and 
nights; so that the fianic rises three cubits .above the aperture at 
the top of the dome. Each crucible gives a Maund, or 2H pounds 
of glass, of a black, orrallier of an intensely dark grass-green colour. 

It sell5for4ib;;G;nj the orlU. aewt. It is evident from 

this, that only -iVofthc materials employe'd are siUcious earth; the 
'remainder is tlie impure salt called prepared .Sbu///, During the 
operation, part of this is dissipated; and part of it forms on the sur- 
face of the glass a pure white crust, au inch in thickness. This is 
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CHAPTEJl -usecl, by’ the inhabitants for .culinary salt, but in fact it is chiefly 
soda. 

May 5. To make green glass: for 4.0 crucibles,- take 1 Candaca, or 

^ * bushels of prepared' ; 5 Colagas, or 4i^~ bushels of powdered 

-frit'; 1 Maimd, or 24|-lb. of the powder of an ore called Kemudu ; 4 
Seers, or 2Yolb. of an ore called Cari-cullu ; and 24 Seers, or 1 3-j%-lb. 
of calcined copper reduced' to powder. These materials having 
been mixed and put into .the crucibles, these are properly disposed 
in the furnace, and a lire is kept up for nine days and nine nights. 

' For the first five days- the fewel is added slowly, so that the flanio' 
just, rises to the aperture; and afterwards it is not necessary to 
occasion quite so great a heat as for t]ie frit, or black glass. The 
copper is calcined by burning it, on the fire-place in the, bottom of 
the furnace, during the whole nine days that are required to make 
' this glass. Each crucible produces 1 Mau72d and 12, Seers of green, 
glass, which sells at 6 Fcmams the Maund, or 3^d. a cwt.. The 
saline crust, formed on the surface of this glass, is considered , by 
the natives as unfit for eatin'g. . , ' 

^ed glass. To make the red glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the same 
quantity of prepared and frit,, .together with 6 Mounds, or ' 

12Hlb. of powdered For fifteen days and nights these 

must be fused with a moderate fire. Each crucible gives Mound 
of glass, which sells tor 6 Fanams a Mound, or 17s. S^d. a hundred 
weight. 

Ulue glass. To make the blue glass: for every 40 crucibles, take the same 

quantity of prepared soda, and powdered frit, as for the others. To ' 
these add 2Ai Seers, or 13^1 b. of calcined copper, and an equal 
quantity of powdered For fifteen days and nights these 

materials also must be burned, with a moderate fire. Formerly, the 
workmen used to put in only twelve Seei's of calcined copper, with 
an equal quantity of a blue substance called Runga. The merchant, 
however, who supplied them with this article, having died, they . 
Rave not for some time oast procured any, and have been obliged 
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to hiaUc up tijc deficiency by adoubic proportion of copper. .What 
tljc Jitaiga is, I cannot say. The natives know that it is not blue 
vitriol: it may perhaps be smalts. 

To Jiiakc Ilu/ledi, or yellow glass : for every 40 crucibles, take 
the usual r^uantity of prepared soda; add to it 5 Colagas, or 4 
bushels of native soda, from which all the small stones have been 
picked, but which of course contains a good deal of sand. For 
ilftccn days these arc hunted with a slow Hrc. Each crucible gives 
a Maumlof a wax-coloured glass, which sells for four Fanamsa. 
J{aun<f, or 1 Ir. G^d. a ewt IVltcti this glass is wrought up into rings 
(liangrhj, itreccives a bright yellow colour by enamelling it with 
the incited cnlccs of the following metaU : 5 parts of lead, and one 
of tin arc calcined together. Then one part of Sotu, or zinc, is 
calcined in a separate crucible. The two calces are then mixed, and 
farther calcined, until they begin to adhere together. They are 
ythen powdered in a mortar. When the {BaugriJ ring-maker is at 
work, he mcltssomc of this powder; and, wlttle the ring is hot, 
with an iron rod he applies a little of the powder to the surface of 
the glass. 

6th May, — In the evening of the 5th there was much thunder, 
with heavy squalls of wind from every quarter of the compass, and 
some severe showers of rain. The thunder continued all night, and 
the morning looked so threatening that 1 did not set out till after 
breakfast. The wcatlicr, however, has now become so cool, that I 
did not feel the least inconvenience from being all day in the open 
air. . ■ ■ - 

I had intended going to IlossO’ditrga, and had sent my spare tents 
to that place ; hut, finding it necessary to look after the mines, 
w’hich produce the ores called Kemodu and Cari-cullu, I n-as 
obliged to alter my plan. Neither could I get any accurate infor- 
mation concerning the situation of these mines; some of those 
even, who were employed in bringing the ore, called them two 
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Chapter cosses distant, while others stated their distance at three times as 
much.- . ■ 

. I went first in search of the Cari-cidlu, and proceeded on the way 
cuilu. by which I came yesterday, till I reached the small valley nearest 

Muieodu, distant from thence about -I- of a coss, or two miles. Here 

\ 

I passed a small village named SidaGondana huUy, and came to a 
-low hill, which is called Malaya Maluppa, after a temple dedicated 
to Siva. This hill forms the eastern boundary of the valley, and is 
of no considerable height. The mine of Cari'Culhiis on its ascent, 
and is readiljl discernible from a number of bluish-black stones, 
that lie on the sui’face of the ground. No excavation -has • been 
made. The Cari-cullu is found, in detached masses, on the_ surface, 

, mixed with the stones. These stones are often so much tinged by 
the metal, as hardly to be distinguishable from it ; but are known 
by being broken, when their stony nature appears evident. Some 
of them, when broken, appear internally to have’ undergone little 
change, and are evidently fat white quartz ; the appearance of the 
internal parts of others has been so much altered, that had I not 
observed them in all intermediate gradations, I should never have 
supposed them to have been of a quartzy nature. The masses 
of stone are much more numerous thaii those of the Cari-cullu^ 
owing pi’obably to the quantity of the last that has been removed 
from the surface. Deeper in the earth it is probaWy found in a 
great proportion, but there has been no occasion to make any ex- 
periment by digging. The extent of ground which the mine 
occupies may be about 200 yards square. The Cari-cullu literally 
signifies the black stone. It is found in masses about the size of 
- - the fist, and has a very strong resemblance to the black ore of 
Manganese. By the usual process, however, for discovering the 
calx of that metal, I have not been able to obtain, any ; nor indeed 
any thing else, except a. brown calx of iron. The ore however, 
when heated, readily gives out a considerable quantity of oxygene. ' 
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'Immediately N.W. from the mine, and on the declivity of the same CHAPTER 
hill, is a singular of rock. It has every appearance of. a 

rock that lias formed the channel of a river, being \vater*worn, and 
excavated into round pits or pots, exactly like the rocks on which a theUne!”' 
rapid stream has long acted. This is ad .appearance, concerning 
whicU any one, who has been accustomed to a mountainous, well- 
watered country, can hardly be mistaken; yet, as the rock is situ- 
ated on the declivity.of a hill, and has a valley immediately below 
it, an^l parallel to its course, it is impossible, without a total change 
having taken place in the face of the country, that it could have 
formed the bottom of a river. At present there is no stream in the 
valley. ' This rock, runs nearly north .and south, and is quite 
vertical. It is a sometimes of a homogeneous grey colour, 

and at other times composed of alternate grey and white layers, 
vhich last consist of the quartz and felspar entirely. These layers 
are of very various thicknesses, and are sometimes straight,' and 
sometimes disposed in swirls, like a knot of timber. Although it 
has the appearance of having, suffered much decay, this stone 
possesses a very high degree of toughness. 

Having examined tins mine, I returned almost to Muteodu^ and Appearance 
then proceeded south to a small village, named Cadit-caray, three 
cosses distant. The country is not hilly, and in most places is fit 
for the plough ; but almost the whole is waste. I saw only one 
village, named' Chica Taycu^atcaii } but I passed several small 
collections of huts belonging to Goalaru, or keepers of cattle. 

Toward the east was a range of hills, running from Chatrakal to 
Chica Nayakana hully. Toward the west is a level country, inter- 
spersed with a few I6^^ detached hills. On the most remarkable of 
•these is placed Hosso-durga, pr the new castle. 

The soil is in general poor, and the rocky strata frequently come strata. 
to view, .Among these are very extensive strata of quartz, and of 
<iuartz intermixed with felspar of a white.colour. Intermixed with 
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these are strata white quartz, and black mica, disposed in alter- 
nate layers, firmly united, and forming a very hard stone. ; 

Cadu-caray is in Budihahi district, and is under the management 
of the Amildar <Muteodu, although it does not form, a part of the 
C/zAfra/ia/ principality. Hhe, Amildar, therefore, accounts to tlie 
Su'badar of Chatrakal ?oy' Muteodu, and to the Dezvan of. Mysore Sox 
Budihalu. In the time of the kings of xinagundi the districts of 
Budihalu formed the territory of a Polygar, xvvLva&dL .Shinnia Nayaka, 
who was of the Goala cast. It was then valued at 12,000 C.: Pagodas, 
or 3744 /. 9s, Id. a year; but of thisTie paid one half as tribute, 
After the Mussulmans had taken Sira from the Ratna-giri Polygars^ 
and had made' it the residence of a Nabob, ox Subadar, they seized on 
Budihalu, and soon afterwards it was given in Jaghire ' to Is7nael 
Mummud Kha7i ; he transmitted it to his son of the same name ; 
from whom it was taken by Ryder, alfter he had conquered 
Is77iael Mummud Khan raised the revenue to 20,000 Pagodas a year 
(6240/. 15^. Hi). Owing to a want pf inhabitants, has 

reduced the revenue to 15,000 Pagodas but were there, plenty of 
cultivators, the former revenue, it is. said, would not bear hard on 
them. North from Carfri-caj’aj/ is a small river,: that. never entirely 
dries, and is named Maxiana Canavay /io/qy. r . It comes from the hills 
to the w'estwarcl ; and after filling: two tazzks, ,runs into the Veddwati. 
at Niruvugullu. " . ■ • : 

7th May — I went in the morning; to examine the inine of Ke7iiodu, 
and another of iron, concerning Avhich I had received intelligence 
on the preceding evening. The ore is smelted here in the, same 
manner as at Chica-bayli-cai'ay. When the process fails, a , brittle 
iporous massis obtained, which has a greater, resemblance to pur cast, 
iron than any thing that I have seen produced in India. This mass 
is fused in a furnace of lower power, and gives an iron softer than 
the common kind ; and from this spft iron are .usually formed the 
Roes, and other digging instruments of the natives., , ' 
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])oda Jlashy Guda^ or great heap hill, ttrlnch contains the mines, CII.An’EU 
IS a peak about tlircc hundred feet in height, and a mile in length/ 
that i'ortns part of a ladge running nearly north and south, and lying 
ca'it from Cadu-carni^, lletwccn the mine and this village is another ou^hill. 
ridge, on tlie northern cxlremily of which is n temple dedicated 
to lian'^a^ and named Maxana Chiiaray, from which the rivulet so 
called has its source. 


As I ascended tliis nearest ridge, - the first rock which I met was Sinta. 
an earthy quartz, or liornstquc, divided by fissures in all directions, 
and having some of tiicsc fissures filled with veins of white quartz. 

This rock is not vertical, hut dips much toward the cast. Further 
on, (he cuinmoii rock consists of alternate parallel layers, firmly 
united, of wliitc ari<l ijuartz, ami of brown iron shot quartz, or horn* 
stone. Tlieic layers arc sometimes jdain, and at others disposed in 
swirls ; and as the stone in decay, by the attrition of its longitudinal 
angles, lias a great tendency to assume a cylindrical form, and 
always breaks in masses truncated at right angles to the layers, it is 
often found In pieces which have a strong resemblance to petrified 
wood. The stone docs not break regularly in the direction of the 
layers, whlcii arc d)S])used in the same line with the strata. These 
arc vertical, and run nearly north and south. 1 am by no means 
sure of the nature of the brown part of this stone. Tt may very 
possibly be hornblende ovcrcliargcd with iron ; and the SknUt found 
yesterday nearly in the direction of its strata, strongly confirms this 
opinion. 

Between the two ridges I came U> the channel of a rivulet, named Smoifu. 
Alcdkholay, which .it present is quite dry. Plerc 1 found the place 
wlicnce the glass-makers procure the ore called Kemodn, For about 
three quarters of a mile the bed of the rivulet is filled with stones 
of a steel-grey colour. Many of these arc the iron ore called 
Konodu. 1 1 is in water-worn masses, from the size of a man’s head 
downwards, and possesses the external characters of the grey ore 
of Manganese. When powdered, it is attracted by the magnet. 

VoL, III. 3C. 
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CHAPTER Intermixed with theKemodu are other masses of a similar appearance, 
but which are useless. On breaking' these, they are found to be in 
May 7. all intermediate stages of maturation, from the common rock before- 
describe^ to almost perfect ore. 

Source ofthe On ascending the eastern bank of the rivulet, beyond the mine 
Kemodu, I came to a conical peak on the eastern ridge; and 
observed, that all the stones on its side were stained with the steel 
grey of that ore. I saw none perfect on it; but on breaking the 
stones I found them in all stages, from the rude rock, to a state 
approaching to maturity. Indeed, many grains of pure Kemodu were 
very discernible, imbedded thickly in the substance of these 
stones. 

Immediately south from this, is the peak called Doda Rasliy Guda, 
whence the iron ore which supplies the forges is procured. This 
oi'e is quite the same with the black kind at CuderaCanivay, but it 
is disposed in a different manner. ■ It is imbedded in large irregular 
cavities of the barren stone, or matrix. This consists of plates that 
are separable without much difficulty, and which, I have no doubt, 
are the brown layers of the common stone of the hill separated by 
the white ones having been corroded by iron. It is, no doubt, a 
primeval rock ; and its strata may .be traced running in the direc- 
tion of the meridian, and in general vertically. The ore is simi- 
larly composed of plates ; and fibres of the roots of plants are found 
to have penetrated into the interstices; but this, lam inclined to 
think, has happened after the surface has been exposed by the' 
miners; I also suppose, that the ore has once been the common 
stone of the hill, and has afterwards been more and more impreg- 
nated with iron by some process unknown to us ; in the same man- 
ner as, I suppose, has taken place in the ore cdlXedi Kemodu. • The 
various gradations from the perfect stone to the perfect ore is the , 
circumstance that induces me to torm this opinion. A portion of 
the rock, having been cut down with a vertical smooth face 
about three, feet deep, presented an appearance similar to that iri 
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Plate XXXIII. Fig. 82. The central parts arc. of the ore, and CIIAPTEIt 
contain tlie roots of plants between their plates. The upper layers 
arc of tile barren matrix. I brought away, as a specimen, the upper .Jiay 7 . 
extremity of tlie ore, with part of the matrix adhering. Owing to 
the nature of the mine, the manner of working it is somewhat 
different from that used at Cudera Caiutay^ and tlie workmen ate 
forced to dig tlie ore from under the caverns of the matrix. I no 
where saw that they had ventured in farther than ten or twelve 
feet; so tliat 1 cannot say, whether or not tlie internal parts of the 
hill contain any veins, or rather beds, of ore. Opentugs have been 
made in various places for about a quartet of a mile iu length, which 
seems to be the extent of the mine. 

Having examined £ descended by the banks of the Fine resep 

JhdUhola^t till it came opposite to Uic temple oi lian^a, where it 
joins the Miitana Cana-ccy. Here both streams pass between tlic hill 
on whicli the temple stands, and one placed at no great distance to 
the north. T!\c opening has been filled up by a mouml, which, so 
long as it remained entire, formed a fine reservoir tliat watered a 
hundred Caudacas of rice*land. The mound lias long ago been 
broken ; and it is said, that to repair it would cost three thousand 
Pagodas, or O^Cl, ‘2s. 4jd. As Paddy, when very cheap, sells at one 
Pagoda a Ca)\daca, and as the. government receives one half of the 
produce, which U here on an average forty seeds, even allowing 
that, there should be only one crop in the year, the expense of 
rebuilding the tank would be repaid by less than two years rent. 

' All over the Chatrakal principality, of whicIi Hosso^durga forms a EflVcuof 
part, the rice crop is of little importance; the rent is no higher 
than that for dry grains, and little labour has been bestowed on irri- 
gation. Here the rent is high, being one half, or even more, of the 
produce; the fields arc very productive, and many excellent Tanks 
have been constructed. Most of these >yere made during the 
government of the Slnmia family. 
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From tliis ruinous Tank I went about two cosses to a fortifiecl 
village, containing about forty houses, and called Doda laj/culaxvati. 
It is situated in the open country of the Budilialu district. The 
country is at present extremely unhealthy, even to those born in it. 
Almost ever}' family has some person ill with the fever; and no less 
than eight persons in the house of the Amildar of Budihalu are now 
labouring under that disorder- The natives say, that the fever will 
stop immediately after the commencement of the rainy season. This 
year has been uncommonly unhealthy, owing to its having been 
unusually hot. 

In every part tl\Q Budi/ialu district the wild date (Elate Sykes'- 
iris ) is very common, but is of little use except for fuel. The pre- 
sent number of inhabitants cannot consume a hundredth part of the 
juice that could be extracted from it. This tree might be a source 
of considerable advantage, could a good spirit be extracted from its 
Jagery, of which I think there is jittle doubt; but from the 
>vretchcd stills of the natives this can never be expected. 

Srh May . — I went three cosses to Bellugura, and by the way passed 
two Tanks and villages. All the countrv near the roail is level 
enough for the plough, and clear from trees ; but, the army of 
Burseram Brno having passed this way_, very little of it is cultivated. 
.Sotue of the soil is rocky; a good deal is rich land; hut by far 
the greater part is j)oor gravelly land ; iit enough, iiov. ever, for 
raising iluruU ( Dolichos Iti/lorus), Sluuiuiy ( Panicum miliare E. M.) 
and other such ciajjis. 

Ikllaguni is a small furtilied village with l.iO houses, ItsudVred 
less than usual from xhe AJaratlahs, as before the invar^ion oi' Pur-' 
icram its houses amounted to ottiy tvvo hundred. It is a part of the 
GnrudiS'giri district, which has long formed a p.irt of the dotninions 
of the Mysore family. Near it is a very large reservoir. 

Ovdiiig to the mud deposited by the water, these Tuukj fill 
gradually at tlic buUom; so that once in three or four years 
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thl« muti must either be removed^ or au aiMUlon must be made to CIIAPTEii 
tuc hcig!u of thcliauk; otherwise the reservoir l>ccomcs useless. 

Ihc mud being an excellent minurc for the neighbouring dry Mays, 
lands, as much of it as |ioss)blc should be taken away, ^nd 
spread on them. In other respects, the raising of the hank is the 
most advantageous manner of repairing a Tankf as it requires the 
least outlay of money. It offers also another advantage. If the 
sluice, tltroug!) which ilic water U let out to irrigate the Helds, were 
always raised to a level with the mud in the bottom of the Tank\ as 
that was deposited, the extent of ground, which tlic Tank could 
irrigate, would always increase. This, it is true, would he attended 
with a considerable expense, and is never practised ; so, in order 
that the plug which shuts the sluice may be kept clear, there is 
often a necessity of sinking a well ten or twelve feet in depth. 

The Tank here receives a stream forced by a dam from a rivulet, 
that comes fiom (iaruJ*i»gih, and which afterwards falls into a 
Tank called IklaHn Samudrat which is ouc coss and a half N.W« 
from Udhguru. 

In this dhtricr, and in the ncighhouring one of BudihalUt all nico-grouQi}. - 
the ricc-gruund is cultivated as ^prautcd-sceJ. The seed, tlic 
natives here say, Is sowti ctpially thick in the t\s '0 districts; yet in 
Budihalu tlic land often ])Ti>duees sixty fold,* and ihc'oTdinary crop 
is forty seeds; while in this district of Caruda-girit the usual 
jiroducc is twenty seeds, 1 measured a field, said to sow three 
Colagasof seed, or il673 cubical inches. It contained dHiCSG square 
feet. The acte, therefore, requires 1 xdds bushel fur seed, and 
jiroduccs iierc, in an ordinary crop, almost 115^ bushels of rough 
rice; while in Budihalu it produces twice, or even three. limes, as 
much. In the course of one year, there arc frequently from tlic. 
same field two crops office. TJtc grain in tlic liusk is worth one 
Bahadirg Va^^oda a Candaca, or 1 1 y/? pence a bushel. The pro* 
duf c of one crop is, therefore, worth about a guinea an acre. 

Sth A/ny. — In the evening and night there was much loud.li«j3. 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADINAS THROUGH 

tliuncler, with heavy rain from the southward, hut little wind. I 
went four cosses to Garuda-gh'i, or the hill of Garuda, the eagle oi! 
which Vishnu rides. It is often pronounced in the oblique case 
Garudana-giri, which, by the Mussulmans, is usually corrupted to 
Gio'runa-giri ; and in a map which I received, I dnd it called 
Gurgan-droog. ' 'Yhe country through which I passed is flat, but 
the soil is rather poor. Almost the whole of it, however, is capable 
of being cultivated ; but by the Marattali invasion it has been 
quite depopulated, and I passed only two small villages. 

At one of these villages, named Ana-gini, in the Yagati Taluc, I 
met the Amildar. He says, that his district produces an annual 
revenue of 10,000 Pagodas, or 3120/. 8.S. Ad. It formerly made a 
part of the Garuda-ghd district, and belonged to the Mysore Rajas. 
On the occasion of an invasion by the Nizam, Hunnama Nayaka, 
Poly gar of Terri-caray, rendered such assistance to the' (Cur tur) 
sovereign of Mysore, that he was rewarded by a cession of the Yagati 
Taluc. Ryder deprived theTerri-caray family of all their territories, 
ordered them to reside at Manzur-abud, and allowed them an annual 
pension of 2000 Pagodas, or 6251. Is. Sd. They were by cast Baydaru, 
but of a different family from the Rdjds oi' Chatrak'al. During the 
reign of the Sultan, the present heir of the family enjoyed his 
pension. On the fall oi'Seringapatam he joined Dundia, and hanged 
three or four Brahmans, who were his servants, and who refused to 
follow him in his mad enterprise. He afterwards repented, and, 
having submitted, was kept in irons for some time’ at Seringapatam. 
About two months ago, the Amildar says, this Polygar Avas'liber- 
ated, and received the grant of a pension of thirty Pagodas a 
month. 

Garuda-giri at one time belonged to the Ikeri Polygars, from 
whom it was conquered by the family of Mysore. These built the 
JDurga, or fort, which occupies the highest part of a short abrupt 
ridge, that by a strong imagination has been fancied to resemble 
one of the rude images of Garuda. .The suburb (Petta) stands at 
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the foot of the lull, and ij fartiltcd. Daring the government of 
Ti^pno, it was the nominal capital of ^\\A5oph\ but that 

olUccr resided at Chkti-Noijakana'hutlyt which Is twelve cosscs 
distant. never was a large place, and at present con* 

tains only about forty houses. Amitdar isa<S7r<7M<7c/er/ as are 
also, according to him, by far the greater part of the neighbouring 
people ; hut in the public accompts, to be hereafter mentioned, very 
few of this sect are reported. 

In all the country between lids zxiA Scringapatam, Ragy is the 
most cuinmun crop; and tlic cultivation of that grain prevails all 
the way towards RjIu Ilodcent hills, where the rice and heUl‘nut 
couuiry begins, 'flm ricc*grou«d, according to thez/rm/dar, pro- 
duces on an average twenty fold. 

In lids part of the country there arc many sheep, but few black Sbrpbetili. 
cattle. The shepherds and their families live with their flocks. The 
men wrap ihcnuclvcs in a blanket, and sleep in the open air among 
the sheep. 'Hic Nvoincn and children sleep under hemispherical bas* 
ketS) about s‘ik feet in diameter, and wrought witli leaves so as to 
turn the rain. At one side a small hole is left open, through which 
the poor creatures can creep, and this is always turned to Iccsvard, 
there being nothing to cover it. 1 liavc not in any otlicr country 
seen a habitation so very wretched. 

Throughout the Cfiutrohil principality the roofs of the houses arc Houses, 
tcrntccd with mud, and tliis custom .also commonly prevails over 
the eastern patis of.l/yjorc, &V<r, amlCWar; but the fashion here 
is pent roofs. Allhuugl) in every p.irt of Karnata the materials for 
building huts are excellent, yet those with pent, and those with 
terraced roofs, look ctjually mean and rugged. 

In a liill lying soutli from 6’<rr«rAi-g/W, and called there Lac and 

arc found both sandal-wood and l.ic. Owing to tlie increasing 
number of tigers, the collecting of this lost has of late been 
given up. 

loth J/uy. — I went two long cosses to Baa<rxai‘a, The country May lo. 
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:CHapt.ER tlirough which I passed is scarcely any where too steep for the 
5 but it is almost entirely, waste, andmiuch of it is overgro\v'n- 
May 10 . •^vith the wild date, which at present is. only used for firewood. The 
of chief cause of the desolation which is here visible is said to be the 


country. rapacity of the Miu'atlahs. Within the memory of man this country 
has suffered two inroads, one about thirty years ago hy Trumbuca 
Mania, and another by PwmrtfwJSory. - . 

Banaviam. Banatvara is one of the best mud forts that I have seen; and;, 
.owing to its strength, it escaped from the fangs of the Marattahs. 
It is situated in a fine open country, on, the side of a large Tank 
which is at present diy. The people , are very subject to fevers, 
which cannot be attributed to the black clay; for the soil is dry 
and sandy. "It formerly belonged to HariHara Swdmeszvarg, lidyd, 
a, Polygar descended from Bdalla Raya, and of course of a most 
ancient family of the Jain religion. The ruins of their palace still 
occupy a considerable space, and are surrounded by a very lligh 
wall, which even now is in good repair. The, buildings within have 
been mean, and are almost entirely ruinous. This family was 
destroyed by Ballu Khan, a Mussulman chief. He v'as expelled by 
'^.Baycla named Timuppa Nayaka ; he again was driven out by the 
Shivabhactqrs of Ikeri ; and from them the place was taken by Chica 
Beva RdyaWodear Mysore, the 7th in ascent from the Curtur 
whom confined. On that chief’s getting possession of the 

government, Banawara contained about 2000 houses; but most of 
the inhabitants, with those of five other towns,Tvere removed to 


occupy a new city, named Naga-pui’i . , • . « 

S^aga-imri. In order, probably, to secure these people and their effects front 
the Marattahs, Ryder built the fort Naga-puri in a small valley,' 
which is aboutffialf acoss in extent each way, and is surrounded on 
all sides by low hills, like those of Chatrakal. These hills appear to' 
extend about two cosses from east to west, and three cosses frpm 
north to south. Naga-puri, which stood three cosses from Banawara, 
was found to be excessively unhealthy; and itrs situation did not 


1 
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prevent it from being plundered •' by the Marat/ahs. Hyda-t there-: CHAPTER; 
fore, eighteen months after having built it, aiiotved the people to . 
return to their former abodes. i. lo. 

Ttppoo bestowed some attention in encouraging the people of Ha-. Banawara. 
nawara. On the fall of Seringapatam, Hunnama Napaka, an uncle 
ofthe Po/ygflr of rem-CtfrAy, seized on the fort, and kept possession 
for two months and a half. On the' approach of a detachment of , i 

British troops, his followefs dispersed; and the newly appointed 
Amildar^ who was in the neighbourhood with 300 Candashar.a^ seized 
liim, and hung him up directly. At present, Banareara contains 500 
hous^, many, of which are inhabited by Brdhmans. 

The cultivators being scarce, the officers of revenue fall on a Landi forced 
curious plan of increasing the appearance ofcuUivation, and of 
getting credit for liaving their districts in good condition. This is. 
a very common practice, I am told, in every part of the south of 
India, and is as follows. In place of letting at the full rent, to the 
few inha})ltants tliat remain, as much land as they can cultivate, > 
the Amildars give no man move than what his family originally pos-». 
sessed; but, when be has iinished the cultivation of his paternal 
farm, tlie tenant is forced to plough and sow. as much of the waste 
fields as he can ; and, in order to increase the quantity, no money 
rent 'is demaude^ hut the government 'is contented w'lth a share, 
of the produce, which is very small, the cultivation having been 
performed in a very, imperfect manner. 

Some of the rice-lands here are let for a money rent, and some. Division of 
by a division of crops, which -tUe Amildars allege is much the best 
mode of. assessment in a country wliere the quantity of rain is so 
. uncertain. If the rains do not come, tlve tenant cannot pay his rent ; 
and if they .come, in abundance, it is but fair, that the government 
should reap a part, of the benefit. This reasoning is specious; but 
the division of crops,-, except under 'the immediate inspection of a 
small proprietor, giv'es such opening to fi-aud, that it ought to be 
utterly discarded. » For the uncertainty, of the seasons an easy 
'VoL.iii. 3V 
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remedy occuri. Ai, before the cultivation conimencca. it is exactly 
knou-n^ what extent of ground the water in the Tank will irrigate, 
tijoic persons, in case of a scarcity of rain, may be exempted from 
rent, v/lio cannot cultivate their liehfs ; and there is no occasion 
for any favour being shown to those who can get a supply of 
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the hard soil called Darmy; and^itifac^ the soil of the first quality CHAPTER 
is that usually employed, though sometimes the tobacco is planted 
on the best ficklsof the second quality. In the threemonths following to* ' 

the vernal equinox, the field ought, if possible, to be ploughed ten 
tiincs ; but some of these ploughings arc often neglected. After 
the 4th or 3th time, sheep and cattle must for some nights he kept 
on the field for manure. During the last fifteen days of the second 
month after midsummer, small holes are made throughout the 
field. They .are formed ,\rith the hand, and disposed in rows 
distant from each other I-f cubit; and in every hole a young 
tobacco plant is set. This being the rainy season, tlie tobacco 
requires no watering, unless during the first ten d.iys from its 
having been transplanted there should happen to be two 
succcsivc fair days. In this case, on the secoud fair day, water 
must be given with a pot. On the I5th day a little dung is put 
into eacii liolc, and the field is hoed with the Cuntay. Every 
fourth or fifth day, until tlie tobacco is cut, this is repeated, 
so as to keep tlie soil open and well pulverized. At the end of 
a month. and a half, the top shoots of the plants are pinched 
olf, and every eight or ten days this is repeated ; so that six or 
seven leaves only arc permitted to remain on each stem. In the 
month preceding the shortest day, it is fit for cutting. The stems 
are cut about four or five inches from the ground, and are then split 
lengthwise ; so that each portion has three or four leaves. These 
half', stems are strung upon a line, which is passed through theif 
root ends ; and then for twenty days they are spread out to the sun 
and air. Every third day they arc turned, and they must be 
covered with mats should there happen to be rain ; but at this 
season that seldom, comes. The tobacco is then taken into the 
house, put into a heap, and turned four or five times, with an in- 
terval of three days between each time. It is then fit for sale, and 
■by the merchants is made up.into bundles, which include the stems. 

.It is sold by weight; an.d on an average the farmer gets one 
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CHAPTER for every four JJhiwirfe, each containing AO Seers of -24 

XIX ■ ■ . . . ' 

weight. This is at the rate of very nearly a penny a pound. 

May 10 . . being 9^.. 3^d; a hundred .weight. In order to prepare the seedlings, 

a plot of ground must be dug jn the month which precedes the 
longest day. It must be then cleared from stones, and separated ' 
by little banks into, squares for watering, in the same manner as in 
. this country is done to kitchen gardens. The tobacco seed is then 
mixed v/ith dung, and sown in the squares, which are smoothed 
with the hand, .sprinkled with, water, and then covered with 
branches of the wild date. Every third day it must be watered. 
On the 8th day the plants come-up, and then the palm branches niust. 
be removed. If the plants be wanted soon, they ought to have more 
dung, and to be kept clear from weeds.: With this management, 
they are fit for transplanting in from a month to six weeks.' If 
they are not wanted for two months, or ten weeks, the second 
dunging is omitted, and the growth of the plants is checked by 
giving them no water for eight days after they come up. 

A IVocula of Ragy land plants 4000 tobacco stems, and in a good 
crop produces Id Maunds^ \fox\hio\xx,Sultany Fagodas. This ground 
would sow one Colaga of Ragy, and produce- two Ca7idaca:s, ox forty 
fold, worth 2 Pagodas. The Colaga ox.Wocula-laml, of the first 
quality used for tobacco, pays a ta.x of one Pagoda ; of the 2d 
quality it pays -f- of a Pagoda; of the 3d, or worst quality, it pays 
half a Pagoda. I measured afield said to require if Colaga oi Ragy 
for seed, and found it to contain 15,000 square feet. The JVocula 
land, therefore, should contain 100,000 square feet ; but, if xilVocula 
plants 4000 tobacco stems at 1^ cubit distance, which I found to be 
the actual thickness, more than one fourth of this extent cannot 
be allowed for it. The number of 4000 plants, that can be put in a; 
Wocula of land, was afterwards confirmed to me at Jamagidlu. I am 
quite uncertain, however, whether the actual measui'ement, or a 
calculation founded oil the number of plants, ought to be preferred.. 

; By the former, the acre, of the first quality of ; land would pay a. 


Value ofland 
cultivated for 
tobacco. 
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little marc. than 3*. GJ. as hnil tax, and would / pToducc 169 Ib^ of 'CHAPTER 
dried tobacco,- wortlr or il w'oulil sow almost two gallons' 

of Jiagy seed, and produce almost ten bushels, worth 78 . O^d. On the' 
other supposition, the rent, seed, and produce, would be four times * 
as- great; but that would render this land almost as valuable as 
rice ground, vi-hich caunot be the ease. 

1 Kli .)fay.—l went three loug cosses to Jamagullu. The country May ii 
is ratlicr more broken than (hat throtigh whicli I have come for 
the last two days, and is equally deserted. Tltc wild date has even country, 
overgrown much of the ricc*Uud. /umagu//f( at present contains 
about eighty houses, and has a fuiu Before the Invasion of Trium- 
baca A/amo, it was a large place; but has ncvcrsincc recovered. 

Here is a temple dedicated to Narathigha, and built entirely of Temple built 
Bdhpum, or potsionc. It is highly oruanicntcd after the IJhidu 
fashion, and on the outside every part of its walls is covered with 
small images in full rc/icto. Both tliegcneral structure of the fabric, 
and the cxecuiiuu of the cumponcut tigurcs, arc utterly destitute of 
either grandeur or elegance ; indeed, X have not yet had the good 
fotluue to meet with a Hindu image that ^^-as tolerable. This temple 
ia said to have been built by Sholatt awl the architect that 

he. employed was named Jacanacherg. This prince lived about a 
thousand years ago; and liaving killed a Br</A?«a;r, in order to 
wash away his sin, he employed twenty years in travelling between 
Kdii and Jlam£r.C(ira, and in rebuilding temples. Tlie one here 
entirely resembles in its style the others that I have seen which are 
attributed to tljc repentance of this pcrsoimge. It has an inscrip- 
tion on stone, but that has been defaced. The annual revenues 
formerly belonging to tlic temple amounted io 2S0 Ikeri Pagodas 
(too/. Gs. -Hrf.). These were entirely removed by the Sitltan. 

Purnca allows it 50 Canter' lUga Pagodas a year in money, or 
15/. Wi. 0{f/. 

Many of the strata around tins arc of potstouc. Tliey arc quite Sirota of 
vertical, , and run north and south in the usual direction of the 
ptlicr strata of the country. In gcucral, the potstone breaks into 
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small fragments, ?iiul is full of fissures; but in tlie:. neighbouring 
country there arc many quarries, where masses of great size may be 
procured. It forms an excellent material for building, being very 
easily cut, and at the same time, being ..excessively tough. The 
good kinds resemble entirely the stone at Maru-Hullj/, described 
in the eighth chapter of my Journal, Vol. II.. p. 146 ; and, in fact, 
are somewhat between a hornblende and a potstone. 

For the two last nights there has been much thunder, but no rain. 
To-night there -was both thunder and very heavy rain. The soil 
here is very fertile; ‘for the farmers acknowledge 50 fold to be the 
usual crop of both Ragr/ and rice, that have been sown on good 
ground properly cultivated. From what I have stated <it JBanarvara, 
the produce by the acre, at this rate, may be easily estimated. 

The fort of JamagiiUii was built by a Bai/claru JPqli/gar, named 
Eijurii Vencaluppa Nat/aha. His family were related to the Polygars 
of llaya-durga, and south and west from hence possessed very con* 
siderable territories. Janiagullii was taken from them by the Mysore 
family, who annexed it to Banawarat under which it has ever since 
continued. In the reign of the Sultan, the descendants of Eijuric 
Vencatuppa had no lands, but still retained the title of Bull Rajas, 
and had an annual pension of 5000 Pagodas (1560/. Ss. 9id-)‘ .On the 
fall of Seringapatam, Kristuppa Nayaka, the heir of the family, seized 
on Manziir-dbad, Bailuru, and other parts of his ancestors dominions, 
and has made an obstinate struggle to retain them. In this he has 
had little success, and he has lately been forced to retire to the ' 
almost inaccessible forests near the G/ia/.y. / 

12th May. — I went to Hicllybedu, a- stage of about 10 miles, but it 
is called only two cosses. By the last night’s rain the rivulets were 
swollen, and the natives consider the rainy season as commenced ; 
but for the first two months, showers once only in four or five days ^ 
are expected. On this day’s route much of the soil is good, but 
the country is quite deserted. By the way I observed some small 
hills, consisting entirely of calcarious tufa, mixed with a little earthi 
Hullybedu, at present, is a small mud fort, with a suburb (Petta) 
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containing about eighty houscs,’-aud abounding witlr beggar^* It ClfAPTER 
stands on the side of a large Tanh, that waters a great deal of fine 
ricc-grouad,> much ol whiclr is planted witlr sugar-canC/ and some ■ 

with palm gardens. 'Tills 2h»I: was fornicrly-in thcccntreofagrcat 
city, whicli was named DorasamuJra, and was the rcsidenccdf sCve- 
, ml of the BclallaR^as, who* once; reigned over a great part of the 
peninsula of India, According to the natives, the M'alls of this city 
may be traced,, extending three cosscs in circumference ; and the 
site of the palace is shown, and is readily distinguishable by having 
been placed in aiv inner fort, or citadel. 

^hcBdallu family having been* originally JmV, some traces of Jain, 
that religion still remain. There are; here several people of that 
persuasion; and within 2 common inclosure there are three of thd 
temples called' Ri^/ies. Here are three mscriptionS; one defaced, 
and. two legible; 1 had the latter copied,' and left the copies that 
theymighe be written ino- fair hand;* but they were not forwarded, 
according to promise. 

The most remarkable building at iful/yicdw. h'aj temple of-SiVa 
erected by Fij/mw Kerdmm lla}}a, Erom anrinscriptron on-thewaU, 
tldsmustlravc bccn'.bcforc thcycar of-Sb/. 1203, or A'.D. 123f^. A 
copy of lids inscription* has been- delivered to'the Bengal govern- 
ment. This- temple is built of similar materials, and in a similar 
stylcof architccturcyvrith lUatat/mnagKWap butis larger, and more 
crowdc<l'\vithoinamcuts. Its \i-aUs contain a very ample dclineatioa 
oEifmdu mythology ; -which, in the. representation of liuinati or 
animat fomts,- is as* destitute of elegance as usual ; butsomeof tlie 
foliages possess grcacncatncssj as may bo seen byadraAriugmadbof 
part of one, and given in Plate XXVIt, figure 83. Tile temple has 
long bcertwithout-a Piijdri; or public worship, and-has-gonesoihr to 
decay, that itt uould bereiiaircd with great difiiculty. This'is a pity, 
as' itimuoh- exceeds any Uindw building tliaC I have elsewhere' Seen. 

' Before the temple are placed two- imagesiof the or Bull of rine stones. 

Afrm The one is of Balapumi or the potstono' impregnated! u'ith 
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hornblende, of which the temple is built, and which does not admit of 
a marble polish. This stone, which as usual represents the bull in'a 
lyingposture, is sixteen'feetlong,. ten feet high, and seven feetbroad. 
The other image is not quite so large; but its materials are finer; 
and admit of a marble polish. It seems also to, be a potstone, or 
perhaps a talc impregnated with, hornblende, and contains small 
irregular veins of a green shining matter; Its, general colour is 
black, with a tinge of green. Some of the pillars in, the inner part 
of the, temple are of the same fine black hornblende that is used in 
Hyder's monument, and are highly polished. Some of them reflect 
objects double, which by the natives is looked upon as miraculous. 
These temples having been built when this was the seat of empire,’ 
and the inhabitants for many centuries having had no occasion for 
such costly materids in their buildings, the knowlege bf'the quar- 
ries from which they were supplied has been lost; and the natives- 
believe that the stones were brought from oti the banks of the 
Ganges. 

A very common rock here is called by the natives the black-stone 
(Caricullu ). It seems to be a hornblende porphyry ; but the basis, 
having a slight degree of transparency, probably consists of an 
intimate union of hornstone, or quartz, with hornblende. It is black, 
with a greenish tinge, and greasy appearance, and contains white 
felspar in pieces of various sizes. It sometimes also contains veins 
of quartz, and on that account might perhaps be called a.Sienile, It 
does not cut well for fine buildings ; but breaks into quadrangular 
masses, which, from their being excessively tough and durante, 
make excellent rough work. For the same reason it is frequently 
hollowed out into the mortars of oil mills. 


Slay 13. , \Zt\xMay . — ^I went three to Bailuru, The country is very 

> some of it is hilly, and full of stones; much of it is a good 
Bogy soil; but very little is cultivated. I crossed a small river 
called the jS/mr/r/, which from Baba Bodeens hills, and runs 

into the. Cave/ y. It never dries entirel^q and receives the water 
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from all tljc country south £xq\\\ Banaa:ara, To the west .of .the CHAPTEll • 
Bhadri rivcr'thc country is callctl Malayar^ or the hills; while that 
on the eastern stile is called or the open country. I remained 

at lifli/tfra, takiugan account of the cultivation there, as an example 
of thatwliich prevails in the hilly region whence the Caveri/ lias its 
sources. • 

Tlic nature of the Malayar country resembles that of the sea coast Counity 
below the western Ghats, in so far as rice is the principal object of 
cultivation, ami as little attention is paid to the rearing of dry 
grains upon which the people to the north and west of the B/wrfri 
chiefly subsist. In tlic.d/o/rfy<7r country, however, there arc no 
peppei” gardens, nor plantations of betcUnut palms, for which it 
seems as well fitteil as i\\c.Nagara principality. It is said entirely 
to resemble the Codagu Ildy/tda, or Coorg country. At Bailuru there 
is no brickstonc, and the country abounds with the calcareous tufa> 

Tlic hills arc overgrown witli wood, and arc considered as quite 
useless. Tlic vallics only arc cultivated. 

On the Bhadri there was formerly a dam, the water from which Rice^und. 
irrigated forty C/tWi/Crt/ of rice-land; but tin's has gone to. decay, 
and to repair it would require two or three thousand Pagodas, or 
jliojJi ten ycssx& xent. The rains jn aJI the Malayar country are very 
heavy, and in general, bring one crop of rice to maturity; but 
unless there be small Tanhs to give a supply for any intervals of fair 
weather that may occasionally happen, the crops are rather uncer- 
tain. Tills circumstance occasions the rice-lands to be divided into 
two kinds; tile one, called AVrorery, is supplied fromTbni^,* and 
the other, called Mackey, depends entirely on the rains. 

Each kind of rice-ground, according to its soil, is divided into Rentand 
three qualities. The extent is estimated by M’hat are called Ca-w- 
dacas; but these vary much in size, and in general require much 
more seed than oweCauddca. A Candaca of Mackey is always larger 
than one Kiraxery ; and the rent not only depends on the nature 
of the soil, but on the extent of the Candaca. The Candaca of grain, 

VoL. HI. 3 E 
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CHAPTER it must be observed, oontaiiis 4095 cubical inches, and consists of 
twenty Co/iJ'^’fl'6-, each divided into nine Cucha Seers. I measured a 

May 13. field of rich Mackey laud; which was called a Candaca, and required 
thirty Colagas of rice-seed. It not only produced annually a crop 
of rice, but one also o? C allay (Cicer arietlnum) ; on which account 
it paid a rent of three J/cm a year, which is the highest 

rate in this district (Taluc), I found that it measured 64932 square 
feet. At this rate, an acre would sow 1-r VoVo - bushel, and pay 
, 16 j . Qjd. as rent. I then measured a field of Niravery, of a very 
poor soil, but well supplied with water. It is said to require thirty- 
three Colagas of seed, and its rent is also three Pagodas. In order 
to make up for the poverty of soil, a quantity of dry-field is thrown 
into the field, and pays no additional rent. This dry-field sows 
four of Ragy, (Cynosurus corocanus), and two of Huts' Ellu 
(Verhesma sat'vca^ Roxb ; MSS.). I found, that the Niraoery con- 
tained 28566 square feef, and the Rtf 03 / ground 7100 square feet. 
The rent upon the acre, including both kinds of ground, is there- 
fore \l. 9s. 6^d. The seed of rice is at the rate of 4- jVoV bushels an 
acre ; that of Ragy at the rate of rather more than one peck 
and that of Huts’ Ellu at the rate of about half a peck an acre. In 
the following table will be seen the kinds of rice cultivated here. 


Kind. 

Land. 

Cultivation. 

Quality. 

Months 
required 
to ripen. 

Hassoday 

Nb'avery 

Dry-seed 

Large 

8 

Chipiga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 . 

Kiaseri 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 

Cumbara Kiaseri 

Both ' 

do. 

do.' 

7 

Balia MuUigay 

Niravery 

do. 

Middle sized 

8 

Sana ButtaBily 

do. 

do. 

Small 

.8 

Do. Kempu 

do. 

do. 

do. 

7 ■ 

Modara 

Both 

All 3 methods 

Coarse 

V ' 

Kh'wiup.na 

Niravery 

Dry-seed transplanted 

do. 

8 

Putta Butta 

do. 

Dry and sprouted-seed. 

Small 

8- 
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On I^tratciy laiul, or that which has a supply of water fro^m CHAPteii 
Tanks, the rices most comnionly cultivated arc Kirirvimna and 
Ilassoday. All tlic three kinds of cultivation arc in use ; but in 
ordinary seasons the dry-seed is by far the most prevalent. In 
extraordinary wet seasons a good deal i& transplanted, and some is 
sown sprouted. 

The cultivation of the dry-seed is conducted as follows, In the DT>-seea. 
mouth following the winter solstice, the ploughing commences, ami 
in the course of two months the operation is eight times repeated. 

The little banks, inclosing the plots for confining the water, are 
then repaired, and the held is manured. In the month preceding 
the vernal equinox, after a shower of rain, the clods arc smootlied 
witli the j-Jda, or Gydday Maram, which is the same implement with 
that wliicli at Nagara is called Koti, Plate XXIX. Figure 79 . 

Eight days afterwards the held is again ploughed, and again 
smoothed witii the Jda, The seed is sown by tlic drill, according 
as the rainy season commences, during the two montlis and a half 
which follow the vernal equinox. It is then covered by the 
Ada. On the CSd day after having bcew sown, the field is hoed with 
the Eddny Cuniay, Plate XXVIII. Figure 76 , and this is repeated 
twice, with an interval of four days between each time. The field 
is then inundated by confining the water, and the Cuntay is drawn a 
4lh time in the mud. On the day following, the soil is smoothed 
with tlic Ada. Eight days afterwards, the field is drained until 
the weeds can be removed by the hand. After a montli or six 
weeks, this must be repeated. The rice is cut with tlic straw, and 
trodden out by oxen. It is sometimes sold by the cultivators in 
tlie Imsk, and sometimes after having been cleaned, eight parts of 
which arc equal in value to twenty parts in tlie husk. Tiic farmers 
estimate their rough rice at six Candacas for a Bahadury Pagoda, or 
their rice at Seers for the Rupee; but in the market /i?rt'ai7ry 
none is sold lower than 235c«rs foraiiwpcc. The wUolesaleprice for 
Tougb-ricc, therefore, is a small fraction less than S^d. and 
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for Hoe a small fraction more than 1^. SJ. a bushel. This, however, 
is only the price for which necessitous persons sell it at harvest- 
time ; the average value is probably a fifth part . more. The 
farmers say, that on a good soil the crop is about 25 Cayidaca^ on a 
Candaca land, which, according to my measurement, is about 72-|- 
hushels an acre, worth 2/. 1 9.\d. deduct for seed 3s. 4id. and for 
rent U. 9s. 6~d. and there remain to the tenants, for stock and 
labour, 18^. -Sid. 

Advantage of Nothing can better show the great en’or into v/hich the Hindu 
farmers fall, in sowing too little seed; a practice which seems -to 
have arisen from their usual poverty, and from the constant 
cropping of their land, which, without plentiful irrigation, or- rich 
manuring, is thereby too much exhausted to produce a full- crop. 
The farmers here, probably, under- rate their produce as much as 
their neighbours ; but as they ’sow their seed almost four times as 
thick, they have from the same extent of land at least three times 
as much produce. It is true, that here they speak of a small 
increase of seventeen or eighteen fold, while in other places they 
talk largely of an increase of forty, and even sixty seeds ; but here, 
an acre produces for the support of man from sixty-five to seventy ■ 
bushels of rough rice ; while in the others from twenty to twenty- 
four may be considered as a usual crop. 

When the rains are heavy, a good deal of rice is raised by trans- 
plantation. For every Candaca land, two Candacas of seed must be 
sown ; and the produce of this, on the best land, is only twenty-one 
or twtnty -tvfo Candacas. 

Very little sprouted-seed is sown ; but it seems to be the cultiva- 


Transplanted 

crop. 


Sprouted 

seed. 


tion that would ansAver best. For a Candaca land fifteen. of 

seed are sufficient, and the produce is little less than in the dry- 
seed. The reason that the natives assign for neglecting the 
sprouted-seed cultivation is, that it requires the ploughing to be 
performed while the field has by irrigation been reduced to mud, 
raid that their cattle are not adequate to this labour. The cattle. 
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liowcvcr, arc not woric tliaii those of the sca*coast, wlicrc the dry CHArTER 
*ccjI is schloni sown. 

Q» llic Mackejf land, or t!\at which depends entirely on rain for 
a supply of water, the seed is always sown without preparation, 
and nunaged exactly jiiilic same tiianncr as on the Niravery. Tiic 
produce, on the best land, is 22 Catufacas from thirty Colagas sown ’ 
on a.Ca«t/(JM field. Accordinjj to my measurement, this makes the 
produce of tlic acre rather more than 23 bushels, wortli 19 s. lOJ. 
dccluct li. tliil forsced, and 6t. 2{i4 for rent, and llicrc would only 
remain 2 r. 3</. for stock and labour; but it must be observed, that> 
my 'cMimatc of the rent is formed from a very ricli field, that 
produces a second crop of Catlay, and that the rent of fields giving 
only a crop of rice is not more than half as much as what I have 
here stated. 

The Oittuy, or Ckcr (irktinumt is sold . 1 $ it ripens ; $0 that the 
farmers cannot, orat least will not, say what tlic produce is. 

Tlic only dry crop cultivated here is Ragy mixed with Huts 'Ella, 

When the rains arc scanty, these tlirivc very well; but tlic seasons 
ale often so wet, as to destroy (hem all together. Tiic whole quantity 
sown is very small. The grouud is ploughed four times, and tlica 
uxanaced duriu" the mantU foUowiug the vernal ci^uuiox, or in 
the beginning of the next month. The fiold is then ploughed twice 
more. Thciftf^'ysccd is sown with i\\c Curigy, or drill; while the 
IIuU' Ella is titsposed in rows, by means of the Sudiky, or sharp 
pointed liambQd tied to llic drill. After this, llic field is smoothed 
with a plank, and harroivcd with a bunch of thorns. On the I2th > 
day it is hoed with the Ciintay, and this is repeated four times, with 
iutcrvals between every two, of from five to eiglit days. The 
produce in a good crop is said to be forty seeds of Jtagy^ and nine of 
JIuta' Ellu. According to my measurement, this will make the pro- 
duce of an acre Iti-j^ buslfcls of llagy, and l-f bushel of Huts 'Ellu, 

The lands here, both dry and watered, arc let by a fixed rcut in 
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CHAPTER money, according to an old valuation. They are seldom kept 
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separate ; but a little of the dry field is thrown into the contiguous 
plots of rice land. In this district, the Br/ihmans have lands in 
free gift (Enam) to the annual value of 500 Pagodas ; and a - 
Mussulman has an estate of the same nature worth Pagodas i 


These lands may be transferred by sale. All the remainder is the 
property of the Government; but, if ^farmer pay the full valua- 
tion, he cannot, legally be turned nm of his possession. Many of 
them, however, will not conseiH/to give the full rent, and these 
may be dispossessed wheneveiya better tenant offers. The Niravery 
is valued at from two to thrt e Bahaduri/ Pagodas a Candaca. The 
Mackey, except where it is extraordinarily rich, is only valued at 
froin^T to 1 j Pagoda. 'exl 

Price of In t\iQ Malayar there are nofcdefos. Most of the labour is carried 
on by tha farmers, and their /sow t^niilies. Servants are hired by 
the'yeari K^onth, or day. A 1 exteni^J^'es when hired by the year, 
are annually.three Pagodas, a V that hejdals, a blanket, and daily a 
meal of feady-dressed rice; -v^n fold, wgether about Pagodas, 
'of about 2/. He eats anotheV-viriie'clartJj^, but this is at' his own 
expense. A servant hhed^d^ the montk gets half o. Pagoda, or 
about four shillings, without any addition. The daily hire is -y of a 
Canter' -raya Fanam, or 2,\d. Hired servants work from eight 
in the morning until six in the afternoon ; but half an hour’s inter- 
mission is granted, to giv'e them time to eat some ready-prepared 
victuals. h 

Stock. Each plough requires two oxen, and one man, and can cultivate 

two Candacas of land. Suppose these to be of the best quality, then 
the rent will be six Pagadas, the man’s hire fivQ Pagodas, extra 
labour at seed-time and, harvest three Pagodas, seed half o. Pagoda : 
total expense, besides interest for the stock, fourteen Pagodas and 
‘a half. The produce, according to the farmers, is fifty Cawdcc/zj, 
worth Pagodas, From this it,- is evident, either that the farmers 
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greatly over-rate tlicir cxpcnscif or umlcr-ratc the produce and CHAPTER 
extent of llic land cultivated by one plough; and probably they 
do belli ; but ivhat tlic real stale is, I coidd not ascertain. • 

The only manure used here is from the dunghill, iu which, with Canls and 
all the cow-dung, the ashes and sweepings of the house arc collected. 

The cattle sleep the whole year hi the house, but are never littered, 
which is a very great defect in the agriculture of a country. On 
the side ofthu/l/Wr/ rivulet, the size of the cattle dimi- 

nisiics, and sheep will not thrive; and in that country neither asses 
nor swino arc bred. 

A considerable trade is carried on between Be/7//ru and Jamil- Comacrce, 
iiaJ- The goods imported from the country below the G/iais arc 
ginger, \ic[)pcrt Cassia (Latirus), Cac/iora (Jeorus), Cas- 
inn (a kind of turineric)i tumicric, and sell. Tiie goods sent from 
llaUuru are tobacco, Jagety, capsicum, cummin seed, Dail^a, (a seed 
like anise), tamarinds, iron, grain, bniTalocs, onions, mustard, cot- 
ton cloth and thread, ami blankets (Cumliu), * 

I found here tu o men whom an ofllccr now stationed at direct Cochineal, 
employed in reanng cochineal. TJiey have been in tliis country one 
year, have sent to Uicir employer fifteen Jfaunds, have fifteen J/a«wdi 
ready for sale, and, before tlic insects have consumed all the Nopals 
(Cactus) that arc near the town, they expect to have ten MaumU 
more. M^hen thishappciis, they will carry two men’s load of branches 
filled with the insect, and apply these to the Nopals of some otlier 
place; where they will remain until the insects breed, and consume all 
the plants. The Nopals have been rabed by the farmers as fences round 
tlicir ganlcns, but were sold by the officers of revenue for four lia- 
hailury Pagodas, or about a guinea and a half. So soon as all the 
plants liavc been consumed, such of the insects as have not been 
collected M-ill perish ; and llic Amildar says, that he will then com- 
pel the farmers to plant new hedges of the Nopal j but I suspect 
that few plants will he reared, unless the fanners get .1 large sliarc 
of the profits, as indeed they ought in reason to do. The hedges •; , 
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will grow up in' three years,- when it is expected that some other 
person rearing the insect will come and buy, the plants. 

This seems to me to be the most rational plan of any that has been 
hitherto proposed for rearing the cochineal in India ; and to be 
deserving of the attention and encouragement of government. The: 
men employed here say, that the young insects ought to be put, 
upon the new hedges immediately after the rainy season is past. , In 
six months they will have increased so, that they may begin to the 
collected; and a year more Avill elapse before the whole plants are. 
consumed. During the course of this year, whenever a leaf is fully, 
loaded, it ought to be cut, and the insects scraped from , if with a 
small stick, and collected in a basket. While they are, in. this, a 
little boiling water is poured on them, by which they are killed.. 
They are then well agitated in the basket, to remoye the hair with 
which they are covered, and dried for two days in the sun, when 
they are fit for sale. These men say, that, all expenses included,,, 
the cochineal, thus prepared, will cost here three Madras Pagodas. 3. 
Maund of forty each weighing tvrenty-fonr Rupees ; which, is 
father less than 1 Id. a pound. The cochineal is of the bad k,ind that 
has lately been introduced into India, and the plant is the 
that is the aboriginal of the country. 

Bailuru, ox Bailapuri, as it is called in the Sanskrit, is situated at 
a little distance fr-jni XhoBhadri river, and has a good fort built 
of stone, and a suburb ( Petta ) which contains about six hundred 
houses. , , , 

'In order to get some historical information, I assembled 'the 
Brahmans who are proprietors of free estates ) ; but I found 

them, as. Usual, grossly ignorant. They either could not or Arould not 
read any of the insci’iptions that are at their temple; and. I was 
obliged to employ ray interpreter to get one of them copied. It 
contains a grant of lands .from Narasingha Raya, son of Vishnu Ver- 
dana, to Narasingha Swami, one of the incarnations o^ Vishnu ), and 
is dated in the year of 1095. A copy has been given to the 
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Bengal government. I fonnil among the Brahmans a poor man -who cilAPTEA 
Iiad no huam^ and whose poverty had sharpened lua understanding; 
lie read tlie inscriptions with the utmost facility, and I set him 14 . 

work at them on tlie second morning of my stay; but I found his 
industry not equal to Ins intelligence; and in the evening, when I 
went to sec what progress he had made, I found that lie had scarcely 
commenced ; and all tlic \d\c: Brahmans the place having aseinbled 
on tlic occasion, the day had been passed in conversation. I found, 
liowcver, that he possessed a manuscript that had been srritten by 
. Jiis ancestors, and wliicli, lic'says, contains an account, collected 
from the inscriptions here, of the repairing the temple of Cayshava 
BtnnaW^y VishniVeriiwa Raya in the year of 103p; 

and of ail the gifts made to tliat celebrated place of worship by the 
three sons of this prince. This manuscript was in a very old clia- 
racterj hut the Brahman's necessities induced him to follow me to 
tlic ncKt stage, and to give me a copy, which lias been presented 
to the government of Uengah 

The temple in its present form svas built by nshnu Fierdana, 
after liis conversion by Jidma Amija Achdryd, of winch 1 have given 
an account in the seventh chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p. 81. 

It is in good repair, and is a large building, whicb, although 
inferior to those of Ihlly-bcdu and JaniaguHu, is much ornamented 
after the Hindu fashion. 

The Brahmans whom I had assembled s.iy from tradition, that 
this country, meaning Karnafa, was divided among nine brothers 
of the Bclalla family, who were all destroyed by the Turcs, except 
one young man. The Afussulmam found it afterwards necessary to 
restore this prince to the dominions of lua ancestors ; and on his 
first accession he was called Bita Deva R6ya ; but afterwards, 
having rebuilt the temple here, and that of •Siva at HuUy-bidu, he 
took the name o^VisInm Verdana, He sometimes resided at the one , 
place, and sometimes at the other; h\st HuUy^bedu seems to have 
been by far the largest town. He had great success against the 
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CHAPTER Mussulmans, and expelled them entirely from all the country south. 

. from the K7'ishna. His son Narasingha governed quietly, and was- 
May 14 , succeeded by his son Vira Bdalla, who was destroyed by a 
Mussulman prince that Baba Bodeen invited. His residence had 
been chiefly at Bellagami. The Mussulmaii prince is by the Brdbma/is 
called Hussein Khan. He took up his abode, in the great temple 
here, and ivas succeeded by his son Runnudulla Khun. This Mussul- 
man was expelled by two of his Hindu officers, named Rama Raya 
nndi AcJiuta 'Raya, who established themselves at Anagundi. They 
were succeeded by their two brothers Krishna and Narasingha 
Rciydru. Here these are jumbling together all the traditions 

of the country. What follows has more resemblance to probability. 

The Rrh/mi distributed all their dominions among their servants. 
The ancestor of the Mysore Rajas, for instance, was the persCn 
who made the king’s bed. The person who carried the Betel box 
was Vencatadri Nayaka, ancestor of Krishtuppa, the present Bull 
Rdjli. The chiefs descended from Vencatadri lyere originally of 
considerable note in the country, and had three places of residence^ . 
Bailuru, Sakra-pattana, and Narasingha-pura. When driven from 
these by the Mysoye family, they retired to tlie hills of Manzur-dbud, 
around which they possessed a territory worth annually 18,000 
Bagodas, or 5616/. ]3s. Ad. Hyder rendered them tributary, and the 
present heir was driven by Tippoo into the Marattah dominions. Five 
years afterwards he solicited a pardon, which was granted, and he was 
taken into the service on an allowance of 2000 Pagodas a year. This 
Avas afterwards increased to 5000. On the fiiil Seringapatani, he 
demanded the restoration of his ancient family domains ; which 
Avas refused, and hcAvasoflered the same allowance that he received 
from the Sultan. The people here think that he Avould be. satisfied 
Avith being put on the same footing , that he Avas in the. reign of 
Hyder ; but, as a Avar has commenced, he is not likely to get any, 

. thing. At first he iiad some success, and seized on Bailuru, but, 
he is noAV cooped up in the Avoods of the Avestern Ghats. 
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15th May. — I went three cosscs to Ualloray. I first rccrosscd the CUAI’IEU 
Jihadri, and then proceeded through a country fine by naturCj but 
very hare. It does not seem so destitute of cultivators as most parts May 15 . 
through wliicl) I have lately come; hut at least one hulf of the arable 
lamls are waste. There is much rice-land. Some of the Tanks are couniry. 
large; ami tlie crop which they irrigate is raised chiefly in the dry 
season, after the quantity of water wluch they arc to collect for the 
season lias been ascertained. A great part of the rice-land is 
Mackey, M’liicli is cultivated in the rainy season, without a supply 
from Tanks. Tlic farmers here acknowledge forty seeds as the 
usual produce of good ricc-Iands. The dry ground is very fit for 
; and on the cast of the BWri much of that grain is raised. 

Ncar//fl//<3rcy are some fine gardens, the property of a Sanlety 

kind of Sri /-^ais/atai'am Urdkraa/tf, caileti Saakefy. They are all 
but arc not on that account exempted from gross ignorance, and 
tlicy never read any thing, except accompts, or leirers on business. 

Tiicy are originally from Dravada proper, and now speak a strange 
mixture of tlic ’I'amul and Karnata languages. 

Having assembled these Drdhmatis, they gave me the following 
account of their gardens. 

i7e/e/-««/plantalions are found no fartherwest than Ualloray, and Plantations, 
from thcncc they extend all tire way to Airo. As soon as the garden 
begins to produce, tijc proprietors pay one half of the nut, as rent 
to government, and are at tire wfolc expense, not only of rearing 
the plantations, but of forming the wells and J'anks by which these 
arc watered. The government gets no share of any other part of 
the produce, which consists of plantains and Betel leaf. A man may 
sell liis garden; but if he allows it to become waste, the soil is 
public property. The plantation is not allowed to die out; but, 
when one tree decays, a new one is planted in its stead. After 
the trees have grown up, tliey arc allowed neitherdung nor water ; 
but the garden is hoed three times in the year; and once. in five 
years thc.ciianneh for carryiiigoffsoperfluous water are cleared, and 
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CHAPTER some fresh earth is put on the heels. When Betel leqfh reared 
upon the palms, the garden must be regularly Ns-aterecl and manured, 

May 15. account becomes more productive. Pepper vines, it is 

said, have been tried here, but without success. The Brahmans say, 
that in the Malayan district they have in vain tried to rear the 
Betel-nut palm. How this should have happened I cannot under- 
stand, as the climate there very exactly resembles that of Nagara. < 
Perhaps the Brahmans have neglected to shelter the young planta- 
tions from the setting sun, which in the open country, owing to its 
greater coolness, is not requisite. A garden of 300 bearing Areeas 
produces ten Maumls of boiled Bet el-nut y worth one Buhadury Pagoda 
d. Maundy or 1/. 175. 24t/. a cwt. To give one Mauud of jjreparcd Betel 
requires 4000 nuts ; so that the average produce, acknowledged by 
the proprietors, for each tree of a bearing age, is 1 33-f that are 
worth, when boiled, Sf pence, of wliich oue half is paid for rent. 
That this may be the amount received by government is very 
probable; but few will be inclined to credit that it really exacts 
the fair lialf of the produce. 

Sandal. Saudal-wood trees are planted in the hedges that surround these 

gardens. The government has the sole right of cutting and disposing 
of this article of commerce ; but the j)roprietor of the garden 
expects for his trouble in rearing it, and with justice receives, a 
gratuity. The planted Sandal is here reckoned of as good a quality 
as that which has grown spontaneously. 

dlaltora^, Haltoray is a ruinous mud fort, but it contains some good houses, 
which belong to the Sankety Brahmans, hlost of the «)ther houses 
are in ruins, and were reduced to that state by the troops of the 
Sultan ; who, in their marches to and from Mangalore nml Ahigara, 
frequently passed this way. The discipline of this prince (lid not 
extend to prevent his troops from being rapacious; even in his own 
territory. In Jlyder's government the people had no rcasofi to 
complain of the army. Haltoray was never a large* place. Its 
nanui is thus explained ; Hal signifies milk, and Toray a stair 
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leading doun to a Touk or river. It rornterly belonged to tiic CHAPTER 
lidwsa district; but vJjcn tl»c conqtiots of the Mysore family 
cMcndcd i)jat length, it wai annexed to BatUiru. Before tliis 
family rose 1o power, //drmo, Grama, Chm*~ra^a>pattana, and Ka-' 
r.jj{«y/ij*pjiro, belonged to tlic ancestors of Krishttippa Xa^aka, the 
iiuUIiojtu At//o//or<7y are the ruins ofa temple dciUcated toiitra 
Uv^a, a deity of the Curubant. There are at it two inscriptions oa 
stone. One of them is partly legible; and of all that could be made 
oul ill .1 connected form I procured acupy,wbieli lias been delivered 
to the government of Ilcngal. It is dated in the year Sai 1115, 
and in the reign of ILca Itajj, of whom 1 luvc no wlierc else 
heard. 

Id tills vicinity rolibers liavc for many years been very numerous. -Jraj, or 
Tliry arc tlic fanners »« tlic .l/ij/.iy<jr, or hilly country to the west- 
uatd, and arc all uf.I/cru/Ai/i extraction, on which account they 
are l»y xhc llralmuuit called ./my; for. in x\\c rlrabi or 2'mul 
language, that is the name of a Marattah, Titese ruHians come In 
bauds of fnim twelve to twenty men, and steal, or rob, whatever 
comes in (heir way. Mulder am! torture arc frequently added to 
their other outrages. .\t present, this cla>s of men have entirely 
giicn up agriculture, and luvc entered into tlic service of A'Wi/i- - 
tappj, liic Hall Ituja ; nor arc tlic troops of the Mpfose libja able to 
present small panics of them from issuing out of the woods, and 
comiiutting occasuaul dcprcdationi. 

I5ih .IA;y. — I u ent ihicc SuUany cosscs to IliUina, which derives May i6. 
its name from one of the Sakth that is the village deity (Grihna 
Dccala). The coniilry ilirotigli which I passed is fine land, 
but very little of it is cultivated. 

Ill good rlcc-luml at llas'ma, twenty seeds arc reckoned the usual 
produce. In this di’.irict, dnee \\\c Marattah invasion, not above a 
fouriU part of lire former cultivators remain. 

The natives say, that formerly the rains were so copious, that by change: oI 
mcaus of small a great part of the country could be cultivated ciiiaaw. 
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for rice. These Tanks were only sufficient to contain eight or ten 
clays water, and to supply the fields when sucih short intervals of 
fair weather occurred. For forty years past, however, a change 
having taken place in the climate, no rice has been cultivated, 
except by means of large reservoirs. The truth of this allegation is' 
confirmed by the number of small Tanks, the ruins of which ai'e now 
visible ; and by the plots of ground levelled for rice that are near 
these Tanks, and which are now quite waste. 

Hashia formerly stood at some distance from its present situation, 
toward the south ; but one of the ^nagundi Rdyarus, being here on 
a hunting party, discovered, by the usual means of the hare turning 
on his clogs, that the place where it ,now stands was male ground. 
He therefore built a fort on the auspicious ground ; and, while he 
was thus employed, an image of Siva rose out of the ground, and 
was called Virupacshkswara, after the celebrated idol at Anagundi. A 
temple was of course built over the image, and it is called Siddhes-^ 
wara. At this temple two inscriptions on stone remain. The one, 
in the reign of Achuta and Krishna Rdyaru, is dated in the year of 
Sal. 1454. The other is in the reign Sedasiva Raya, son o? Achuta 
Raya, and is dated in the year of Sal. 1412, but that is evidently a 
mistake of the copyist for 1512, the Karnata cyphers for four and 
five having' a strong resemblance. Copies of these inscriptions also 
have been delivered to the government of Bengal. ; The place was 
originally in the Polyum, or feudatory estate of the ancestors of the 
Bull Rdjd. It was taken from them by Renadulla Khan, a Rattan, 
whose family held it sixty years. This family of Mussulmans seems 
to be the same with that which the Brdhmans of Bailuru confounded 
with the prince who destroyed Vira Belalla Rdya. The Mussulmans 
were expelled by the Sivabhactars of Ikeri, Avho hold Hdsihd a 
hundred years. The Mysore family then kept it ten years ; but were 
obliged to restore it again to the descendants of Sedasiva, the chief , 
of Ikeri. Thirty years afterwards, hovever, they finally annexed it 
to their territories, and this happened 180 years ago. The whole 
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of tlic periods ill tills tradition seem to be lengthened out greatly CHAPTEii 
beyond the truth. XIX. 

Tlic fort at IlasUia is by far the best that I have ever seen con- 
structed of mud and rough stones, and Is in excellent repair, Hyder 
made tlic covered \ray, and a central battery, or cavalier, wliich 
serves as a citadel. In his reign the fort contained about fifteen 
hundred liouscs, and in the suburbs fPetta) there were five hundred. 

At present, in iioth places tlierc arc only five hundred houses, of 
whicli one Iiuudrcd are occupicil hy Brahmans, and twenty by Jain, 

Tlicse liavc a temple of the kind called Buj/y, which is hy far 
tliu neatest place of worship in the town. At Udfina there are 
scarcely either trade or manufactures. 

17lli I went Xw-aSnltany cosscs XoCrama, wliich signifies jiayir. 

merely a village. It is, liowcvcr, the Kasha, or capital of a Taluc 
(district), and is a considcrablu mud fort, containing about two 
hundred houses. It would not appear to have ever been more 
populous. It wasnnttakcnbyPwrj:ertfw.Bte,butsufrcredcxcccd- 
ingly twTriumbaca Mama's invasion. The ollicers of revenue say, 
that only one fourth part of the arable lands arc waste. Tlic rains 
never were so copious here os to admit of the cultivation of rice 
without large reservoirs ; but the soil is abundantly good, and, 
according to its quality, produces from li to 40 seeds, both of rice 
and liagy. The bestPngy laud lets for eight Au^ro»y^^^»ams a Co^agu; 
which of course, at forty seeds, produces two Candacas, 

1 uUi May . — I went, what appeared a long stage, to Chin'-raya-pai"' Way is. 
tana. It was called four.Sn/rij;n/ cosscs. The country is naturally 
pretty; but, like all that between Pni/Mrw and Serhigapatam, It is couutry. 
exceedingly bare, and has hardly either trees or fences. Some of 
it is hilly, and much of it poor land; but, to me, by far the greater 
part of it appears to be arable. Not above one fourth part is now 
cultivated. On the u-ay^ there is one considerable village. Near 
the road are several fine Tanhs; and the quantity of rice which tliis 
district produces - almost equals that of These Jenis also 
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supply water to several palm gardens; and a considerable quani 
of sugar-cane is raised on the land that they water. 

Chin' -raya-pattana signifies the city- of the littk prince, ont 
the names of Vishnu, who has a temple there. At this is an iusci 
tion on stone, of which a copy has been given to the Bengal gove 
ment. It is dated in the yeai' of iSh/. 1400, in the reign of^i 
pacslia Maha Rdyaru. 

The fort is well built of stone and lime, and was made by a n 
Bas'wa-rajya, in the service of CanteruaNursa RujdJVoch 
This was the first prince of the Mysore family who acquired gr 
power. From the inscription, of which a copy has been given 
the Bengal government, and M’hich is engraved on a stone at Clu 
raya-pattana, it would appear, that this Rcijd had acquired this to 
on or before the year of Sal. 15bl, or of Christ IdS-g-, and that tl 
he acknowleged no superior. Here is also another inscription 
the Mysore fa.mily, a copy of which has . been delivered with i 
former. It is dated in the year of «Sh/. •1'585, and in the reign 
Deva Raja fVodear, who, I believe, was the prince that, extended t 
conquests of this to Banaioar a, Garuda-giri, Budihalu, and otl 

districts toward the north-west.' Previous to the conquest by. t 
family, Chin'-rdya-pattana w^s^iGrdmam belonging to t 
Brdhmans Vishnu's temple ; and it was subject to a Polygar, wht 
name the present inhabitants do not remember, but who must ha 
been the ancestor of the Bull Rdjd. Pui'seram Bhozo dxd notattem 
to take it, although the garrison consisted only of 500 .Candashar 
but the taking of towns was not his object. With a.small subu 
(Petta) it contains between eight and nine hundred houses', 
Avhich sixty are itihabited by Brahmans, and £00 , by the Ca/uhsha 
that form the garrison. It has a weekly fair, but no considerab 
trade. 

I procured from the B?'dhr?mtis here a table of the.years that cor 
pose their cycle, to which I have often referred. I anne.x the yea 
ot Salivahanam, and of the Christian era, in which,. according to tl 
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SvahiJiaiis of this towny cich’year. of the present cycle corainei^es. CHAPTER. 
It must, however, be observed, that very great variations take 
place concerning this in di^erent parts, and also apparently in the Jiayis. 
same part at difterent times; which renders this chronology of 
cycles of very little use to the historical antiquary. 



Year of Cycle. 

R 

'"^1 

40 

Year at 
Christ. 

Year of Cycle- 

i 

^ J 
»? 

1747 

Pralaia 


- 

I6O9 

1777 

lletalunthi - 


ISS9 

1743 

Vibna 



1670 

1778 

yAumii • 


1700 

1749 

6'ur7a 



1671 

1779 

Vicari • • 


1701 

1750 

PromaJula 


, . 

1672 

1730 

SAfnaii 


1702 

1751 

i'rfjofopati 



1673 

1781 

Pluna 


1703 

1752 

An^hirti 



16*74 

1782 

Ciubucnlu • 


1704 

1753 

Unmoca 



1675 

1783 

Shobacrvtu ' 


1705 

1754 

Bata 



l67l? 

1734 

Crodi 


1706 

1755 

/c« 



1O77 

1785 

Vituavatu • 


1707 

1750' 

Val'Aa 



1678 

1786 

Paraiava *• 


1708 

1757 

Jthura 



1671) 

1787 

Platunsa 


1709 

1753 

Bohudania 



iCso 

1783 

KiYecs 


1710 

1759 

Primadi 



168I 

1789 

Svemia 


1711 

1700 

Vierama 



l682 

1790 

Salarana • 


1712 

17^1 

Vithu 



1633 

1791 

Virodicrulif • 


1713 

1762 

Chitr^ana 



1634 

1792 

Panifoti 


iru 

1763 

Suabanu 



1685 

1793 

PrtoimdicAa • 


1713 

17O4 

Parana 



1686 

1794 

Anitndt • 


1716 

1765 

Parlixa 



1687 

1795 

Rarthtua 


1717 

1766 

Vrya 



1633 

179S 

Haila 


1718 

nsr 

SerrajUtu 



1689 

1797 

PAnzala 


1719 

176a 

^erradaVi 



ifiaj 

1798 

Calaj/ucti 



i769 

Virodi 



1691 

1799 

Sidard 


1721 

1770 

VicTOtu 



1692 

180U 

Raudri 


1722 

1771 

Cara 



1693 

1801 

Durataft 



1772 

Ntindina 

_ 


1694 

1802 

Dsndnbi 


1724 

1773 

Jaja 

. 


1695 

1808 

Rudrodagari • 



177* 


_ 


1696 

1804 

ilutlsc5t 



1775 

Mt/mvlta 



1697 

1805 

CrodoM »- 


1727’ 

1776 

Durmulli 

- 

- 

169s 

ISO6. 

Acchaya 


1728 


In Nepal, the year 1802 was Srimoca; whereasat Chinroj/pattana 
it was Dundubi; a difference of 11 years. 

igth May.-A. went two Sultany cosses to Sraxiana Belguld. To 
me the country appears to be almost entirely waste, althougli the ofthecoua- 

yoi. III. , .3 -G . 
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Srdtana 

Belgula. 


Jain, 


CPIAPTER Anil only allow-tliat one fourth part of all the arable. land. 

in his district is unoccupied ; but it must be always remembered^, 
that very few of the native officers have an. idea of any lands being 
arable, except sueh-as- are jated; in public accompts. By the way I 
passed several flip T<^;27iiy; iandlthe rains have already, been so cour 
siderable, that one} of tbe':lTfir? 2 fo- has' been filled, so. as unexpectedly 
to overflow, and break A own its bank, which has deluged all the 
subjacent fields- -v-;— , , 

Sravana Belgula is a village containing 120 houses, and its: name 
is said; to signify. /sfirfi zj the white Solanim : ,forinits neighbourhood 
a species, of that plant grows, very copiously. 

' Thisj place- is celebrated, as being^ no^v the principal seat of the 
Jain wl)rship;''which once v^as so: pi|e.vaierit:;over the greater part of 
India, Hn'^the^village Jsi.a.. MataiW .belo.pgihg to- a Sannyusi, who 
claims /a'-piAcjedency. .oyer..,Bre person , with whom I conversed, at 
Carcidla. /’Tihis Samiy&si and his chief discjples wei*e absent when 
i was ^t Bi'Wvana Belgula, Near theNviUage is a .Taiik, a: very 
handsome 'work. - It Avas. built by a Jqij:hmercha.x].t, otSenngdpata7n, 
Near thewillage also are! two rocky^hillsiiGh the one, named Indra 
-Betta, is a temple of the kind called and a' 

high pjace jSe^^aJ^withi a; cojpssaFimage of G.omuta Bciya. This I 
Avas not ablei tbiivisit* dwihg/to^^'a^ that attacked my 

eyes the day '‘before/, and,'.rend.eyed the light almost intolerable. I 
sentmy painter andinterpretertb inspect the bill. The painter gave 
me ,the./accompany,ing';slcetcli. of the\iniage, Rlate XXXIV. Figure 
84, for, the accuracy, of Ayhichl caniiotansAVer.: Its height is seventy 
feet 3 inches. Sir ArthuiiWellesleybbvlio has visited the place lately,, 
thinksTlie dTawing rather^i more elum-sy/'thah the image. .He is of 

a \ 


opinion, _that jtheb;ock has-been cut'yuntibnothing but the image 
remained... The interpreter broug|it /copies of six ins'criptions on. 
stone, AvlAichdiave’ been given to the iBen'gab government. I' then 
sent,liim^to the other hin„'namecr Qliandrci-giHi on Avhich there are 
said to b'e' fifteen Bustles, (or ..temples belonging: to the Jain. There 
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lie found many inscriptions ou stone; but having no time to copy CHAFTEII 
them, he contented himself by noting douni the dates and princes 
reigns of those wliich were in best condition. A copy of these 
notes also has been given to the Bengal government. From two of 
these dates it would appear, that Vishnu Verdana Rdj/a continued to 
reign iu the years of Sal. 1045 and 1050. 

Having assembled the most learned Jain here, they gave me a 
copy ofa writing on Ralmira leaves, wincli they said was a copy of 
an inscription ou copper belonging to theSaniiyAfi, their Guru. It 
is dated ill the year of the Kaliyugam fi00» and in the reign of Raja 
A/w/Ar, king of the south. A copy has bceu delivered to the Bengal 
government. Tlicy say, that the Retta, or high place, with its 
colossal image, were made by a certain Chamnnda Raya, descended 
from wliom were the nine Belalla Rajas. The hrst ciglit of these . 
princes resided chiefly atJluUyobedu. The pth-livcd at Tonuru, and 
changed his religion to become a worshipper of VuUnu. lhave 
already given the history of his .conversion, according to the 
Bralnnans of Temu'u. I shall now relate what tlie Jain say on the 
subject. Tiiis prince had become enamoured of a dancing girl, who, 
having been educated in the temples of Vh/inn, had a great respect 
for the Brdhmaiis that follow the doctrines of Vyasa. This prostitute 
one day artfully upbraided -the king, by saying.that hisGnrn would 
not receive. any thing out of bis hands. The king insisted that the 
Guru respected him more; and at length it was' determined, that if 
the Guru accepted the presenlof the king, tlien tlie favourite should 
change' her religion ; but if the present was rejected, that the king 
should receive the Sri Vaishnacam Brahmans as his spiritual guides. 

On the :first' visit that the Garw made t6 court, the matter was 
decided.' The king .had lostafinger; and it being an abomination 
with the Jain '.Brahmans to take any thing from the hands of a 
mutilated person, the offerings of the prince .were rejected with 
obstinacy. The king then, according to . liis promise, destroyed all 
the Jain and their temples,, and, having taken the name of Vishnu 
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chapter Verdana, built many temples in honour of his new god. Among 
that'^at jBai/wrw, which, according to an inscription already 
iiay 19 . mentioned,, was .built, or repaired, in the year of Sal. 1039, which 
must have been after the conversion of this prince. 

The Jain of this place dilFer considerably from those of Tulava, 
They deny that the Bunts of Tulam are Sudras, and say that they are 
Vaisyas. They, will not indeed acknowledge that . any Sudras belong 
, to their sect. A person of any of the three casts into which they 
are divided may become a Sannydsi, or act as a Ptijdri. The office 
of P'urohita Qx\\y is exclusively in possession of the . The 

Jam originally inhabited all the six Khandas of the world. This, 
in -which we live, is Aria, or Bharata-khanda; and at present few Jain 
remain in it; but there are still many in two Khu7idas, nzmQ^ 
Puruovideha, 2X7.6. Apravideha ; .v/\nch, they say, mean the east and ■ 
west. They judge . of these places from their books ; for they have 
had no communication with the Jain there, nor can they give any 
geographical account of their situation. The books - in highest 
•.authority among the Jhi/z are . called Sara,^ and they'are three in': 
number ; the Gomuta, the Triloca. and the Lubda Saras. These they 
consider- as holy, as the other Brahmans do the Vedas . , They were 
composed hy-Ady B):akma, or Adyswara,, one of the. perfect beings- ' 
who has. become a. Sidai'u, and'who must not be, confounded with 
the Bralima of the followers^ of who is looked upon by the 

• Jain a.s a Devata only, and is the chief servant oiGomuta Raya. Next 
in authority to theA'nrn^, is a commentary on them in 24 . 

or books,, composed about 1 700 years ago hy Jenasea7m Acharieru, 
Sa777iydsi: ■ ' . , . > . , 

My eyes now became so- very painful, that I could bear the light 
no longer. I was obliged' to leave this place, therefore, with a much 
less perfect knowledge of its antiquities than I could have wished ; 
and-I proceeded to where I continued some , days in 

great pain, and unable to read or write. By the Avay. I passed one . 
night at and another aX Tonura, At this last place X ' 
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obtained from the Brahmans an extract from a book called Giirii CHAPTER 
Bara, written by ll&m'jlmija Achdrya, partly in Sanskrit, and partly 

intheYtfm«/. The W'ords of the former in the (?rnjj//(a character, . 

. . Usm Anuja 

those of the latter in the Arabi, or vulgar letters. This extract, of AcUrt/d 

which a copy has been delivered to government, contains a life of 
this extraordinary personage; who, according to his own account, 
was born in the year of Sal. 93£). It is therefore certain, that both 
he and his couv ert, Vishnu Verdana, must have lived to great ages ; 
as the king would appear, from the inscriptions above mentioned, 
to liavc been living in the year of Sal. 1050. 

3<l y«n€.— -My eyes having now so far recovered as to allow me jMzt 3. 
to write, I resolved to set out on my retuni; and accordingly sent 
my touts a little way, intending to sleep at them, and in the morn- 
ing to proceed ; hut In the afternoon there came a severe storm of 
thunder, wind, and rain, whiclt kept me another night with my kind 
and iiospitable friends in Serinyapatam. 

.During my stay there, I procured the Cane/i Snmareh of the ConthSum*^ 
Mysore Baja's dominions. It contains a list of villages, public edi- 
ilces, houses, fann'Iivs, ploughs, and a few other particulars, with a 
classiilcation of tlic inhabitants in each Taluc, or district. In this, 
due attention is neither i^iaid to cast nor possession ; nor can ^reat ' 
icliancc be placed on the accuracy of its statements. I have, how- 
ever, thrown as niucli as relates to the population and stock into 
the form of a table ; as a nearer approximation to the truth thao. 
any that has been yet given; 
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(;;jj^pter (yf the Caneh Sumareh of the Territories belonging to the. 

XIX. ^ Mj/i ff 3hjsorc. 


Junes. 


Tallies m l\\c Cliatrakal Rti/ada. , 

'Families. 

Houses. 

PlougllS, ; 

Kasim Chatrakal - - 

Onaji - - - • 

Mola-calu-miiri 

3Inlii-conda - ' - - 

Heriuru 

GiuU-cotay - -- 

Cdnacupay - - 

Bhima-samudra. - . 

, Tulloc - - . - 

Holalii-cdray - _ _ 

Doddery 

31uteodu - - - - , 

Hosso-durga - - 

3824 

2014 

1510 

2995 

2305 

2967 

2918 
• 1186 
16S6 
2143 
9.297 
1355 

2109 

3859 

2043 

1533 

3080 

2403 

3019 

3072 

1382 

1 643 
2414 

2297 

1409, 

316’4 

1330 

1338 

669 

2417 

2224 

16‘20 

1913 

602 

903i 

1528 

1144 

994 

.3021 

29289 

31320 . 

.197054 


Tallies in llic Nagara Rdyada. 

Hyder Nagara Kasha 


• 

. ■ 

4870 

4960 

2696 

Shka-niogay, or Shmogay, 

- 

5368' 

5368 

3209 

Surdbha 

- : 

1584 

1584 

■ 1055 

. Chandra-gupti - - 

- 

3119 

3150 

.1302 

Tavanundy - , - ' 

- 

1354 

■ 1455 

904 

Aimnta-para 


T896‘ 

r899- 

’ 1303 

TIo’hdii ■ - 


2963 

•2973 

. . 2305 

Holay-honuru 

- . , 

3219 

3219. 

241-3 

Udagu7ii m 

- 

4452 

4452 

309s , 

Shikdri-pura - - . 

- 

3766 

3768 

1931 : 

Ikei'i and Sagar 

- 

4691 

4691 

3365 ^ 

Cwnaski - - 


3091 

3585 

1649; 

China-giri and Baswa-paitana 

- 

9071 

9071 

6224 : 

Danheasa and Lacky-hully 


4138 

. 4138 

25*82 i 

Hari-hai'.a - - ' 

- 

1931 

■ 2164 

1011 ! 

Holalu - - ■ ; - ' - 

- 

393 

. 700 : 

321 ; 

Copa - . - 

_ , 

6612 

6612 

3944 i 

Anawati 

- 

3544 

3544 

2138; 

Coxol-dui'sa i - “ - 


6615 

6615 

5017^. 


72873 

• 73948 

46467 
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' TVtffX-in lha PaUantx RS^ada. 


[ Houses. 

PlougUs. 

J/a/idsura A^agara 

. 

S<?53 

5748. 

3352 

Ala/iasura Adiia^graui 

- 

4527 

■ 4527-' 

• 2280 

Paltma A&hia-grani. 

- 

. 5075 

5075 

3078 

HanknaAntllxi: , - , 

- 

3701 

3701 

1593 

Bucana<ara^ - 

- 

1512 

1394 

1098 

Bettada-pura - - 

- 

3252 

3105 

^^nll 

Tnhmt and Jlloguru 

- 

5054 

5056 

■ 2770i 

Arculagodu Conauum 

- 

4416 

4337 

3707 

A'unjhiagodii 

- 

363 

960 

445 

Edatur^ 

- 

C18S 

2188 


Prl\ia-paltana - - - 

- 

2507 

2431 

1569 

Garitm 

• 

2G27 

2612 

3473 

Kanyakat'uaAiuU^ vulgo CancanAtuU^ 


3728 


mam 

Houganuru - - 

. 

1186 

■ina 


EUttuduru . - , 

- 

2632 

fltfl 


Callalay . - 

• 

3893 

6265 

1999 

Ki^cavup • - 

- 

SOTO 

2114 

]60'4 

Catiragodti - - 

. 

4731 

4932 

270S 

&)sita and Talacadit, 

- 

4204 

4324 

2338 

Gundal and Tirucanambi 

. 

7025 

7235 

3914 

Capala-dursa 

• 

5S3 

604 

453 

Tonuru and MaiUcotay 

• 

3153 

3196 

S385 

Mahd^rtiijdna-’durga 

- 

2071 

2071 

1136 

Malau^ulh/ 

- 

4033 

4075 

2743 

Cutiay jiJahlrxadt^ 

- 

2142 

2162 

1481 

Colaisala - - - 

- 

1589 

• 1590 

1050 

iligodU'ilccana^ota^ 

- 

<)251 

6251 

4123 

Sali-grdma - - 

- 

1177 

1261 

10J5 

Narasingha^pura ' - 

- 

5664 

5893 

3448 

AJadurn - • - 

- 

. 4415 

4415 

2691 

Ecca-lXdpa-Durga 


5359 

5354 

4052 

lludhUcoiaij - . • 


2971 

4347 

229r 

Ercalavii . - 


2873 

4432 

2089 

Magadi - . - 


4426 

4326 

3522 

Sunacul - - - 


1092 

1557 

687 

Silagutla - - - 


5566 

7343 

3729 

Dtxuiul'hullif 


4449 

4976 

3857 

Bhairau'ajm-durga 


934 

934 

931 

Corula-giri 


2092 

2182 

1152 

Total carried over 

jl31813 1 

42771 

86275 
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,X1X. 

Junu 3. 


Pattana Rdyada continued. 

Families, 

Houses. 

Ploughs, 

Broujjhc over 

I318I3 

142771 

86275 

.CHin'-rdyan'-durga 

2399 

2849 

1838 

■Chicu Bala-pura - - . - 

5503 

. 8184 

3652 

Chiiia-pattaua, vulgo Chenapatam 

5069 

4950 

35 U 

Cold)' - ^ - 

7059 

10209 

4922 

llosso-cotap - - 

8408 

14681 

5666 

Mudlm-"\ri - - - * 


4950. 

2540 

Paus;uda - - ‘ - 

4450 

4981 

1596 

Ambaji-durga - ^ 

5188 

8472 

3574 

Hulicullu _ _ - 

923 

1251 

796 

Nidjaaul - - 

3146 

5165 

2807 

Ndlaviuigiil - - - - 

2766 

4498 

241,6 

Gudihunda - - - 

4160 

4879 

2346 

Ankul _ , - - 

2484 

4147 

1599 

T)oda Bala-pura - - - . 

-7166 

10187 

5201 

Han sal urn ----- 

11. -JSC- 

17506 

8245 

Afahd-kdli-diuga - - - 

1766 

2.320 

1497 

Jangama-Cotay - - - - 

2684 

3909 

15.96 

Guma-Nuiada- Pallia - “ ~ 

3187 

4147 

£005 

Malavagul - - - - . - 

7623 

10012 

5990 

Rama-giri ----- 

1757 

1798 

1905 

HuUuru-durga - - - 

4803 

4803 

3394 

Tayculum or Maluro - - - 

5988 

8783 

4087 

Tameuru - - -' - 

3855 

3840 

2854 

Honaivully _ - - - 

3492 

2664 

4545 

Budilialu - - ' - 

1598 

2181 

1130 

Niddijsul - - - 

2598 

2601 

1207 

aSV/yz - _ _ , - 

6673 

6593 

2756 

Nughi-huUy , - - 

1786 

. 1786 

1416 

Caduba - - ■ - 

■ 3992 

3998 

3336 

Bailurii - - - _ - 

7447 

7447 

5741 

- - - 

1237 

1319 

781 

Grama - - ‘ - 

1817 

1881 

1609 

Hehburu - - - - - 

2754 

4131 

2122 

Garudana-giri 

1449 

• 1673 

11 03 

Banawara - , - 

2483 

2611 

1875 

Sakra-pattana - - - , 

2270 

2265 

1526 

Turiva-caray - . - 

373.8 

■4782 

2658 

Hdrana-huUy - - 

• 2598 

3071 

■ 2280 

Chin’’ -raya-pattana ' - , - 

3684 

3994 

3731: . 

Cunda-Caray - . - 

1481 

1483 

1216 

Carried over 

289551 

343772 

BB| 
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P-itU** costUouri. 

p4inilir». 

Ilo'Jicv 

?Iduj5h. 

li rung lit foruard 

i2S9i5l 

313772 

198311 

, lifl/uru - . . . 

2dC9 

3313 

1919 

Cu:ui^ut - . - 

5t*0t 

3710* 

2357 


C‘:66 

SlGl 

iGy? 



•1992 


ihtitui .... 

dJOi 

4139 

3481 


38d‘i 

7317 

3'>78 

ii oitar^t ... 

30 IJ 

3UI3 

2317 

JJUiupura • - . 

33'Jd 

3833 

30ir 

If<rri.r.jruy . . 

3^122 

3{>0C 

2333 

ChlCii ^^0l•ii^unt .... 

489J 

3173 

3328 

C<i»uru .... 

I *83 

1833 

HOG 

Vegati - .... 

3123 

20'33 

1/08 

Tout 

33U2i) 

390132 

J28643 


nrcJ{4iuUti<ui. 




lO'JhJucJ in CfiJtrakat ibiyeds 

23289 

31320 

i9ro.5j 

l 9 Ditto in Xagara Jhiyada 

72873 

73948 

4Ct67 

91 Ditto in Pj/tuno Jl/iyaih 

331129 

390132 

228C42 

Total 

123231 

495420 

2348Ui 


1 aUo procured from my Criend Capuin ^{a^TIole x history of the Uiitor; or 
^fytorc Htijas, vliicli the p resent Dditnrai composed in the Maratlah 
hnguage. A copy has been presented to t)>c government of Dengal. 

Scringapatan I found recovering opacc. Some more openings for 
parades^ and other public uses, have been made in the town ; but 
it still continues to lie a sink of nastiness. Tiic suburb called Sha- 
harOanjam is Increasing rapidly, and care has been taken to forn\ 
tbc streets svidc and straight. A new magistracy has just now been 
csUbltsited, under the supcriiitcndancc of Captain Symmoiids, an 
establishment that was much wanted; for the oflicers of the gar- 
rison have neitlier time nor inclination to investigate civil aifairs. 
Provisions arc good, and, bread excepted, arc cheap. Arli/iccrs liavc 
vouiii. 3H 
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CHAPTER been assembled, and are now busy in preparing military stores ; 

such as gun-carriages, leather accoutrements, tents, and cordage of 
Junes. . the aloe leaves w/wpamj. This employs many people, and 

will turn out a great saving to the Company. Trade is beginning 
to be restored, and considerable quantities of the produce o^Mala- 
har again pass this way. The lands are increasing in value j and 
people, who had formerly deserted to adjacent districts, are now 
returning, and with the utmost eagerness are reclaiming their former 
possessions. This climate, however, continues to bewery unhealthy; 
and a damp is thrown on every thing by the sickness of the Resi- 
dent, Colonel Close. Owing to this, I have been much disappointed 
by not receiving any answers to the queries which I proposed. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


JOURNEV rROMSEttlXCAPATAM TO MADII 


TUNE^th,— Early iu the morning I left on coming 

to where my tenU had been pitched, ! found, that in the storm 
of the preceding night they had been blown down, and that my 
people' were dispersed into the neighbouring villages. I was, 
therefore, necessitated to halt a day, in order to put my tents into 
some kind of repair, and to reassemble my people* In this I had 
great dilTiculty, most of them being intoxicated. 

Kari-ghat, near which I halted, is a liigh peaked hill, which 
consists chiefly of schistose mica, that is composed of white quartz, 
and silvery mica, disposed in an undulating manner.' When the 
stone is split in the direction of the strata, the mica is most con- 
spicuous, and makes a very beautiful appearance* 

5th June . — I went tljrcc cosscs to Baiiuni. The country through 
which I passed belongs to i\\o Pattana Ashta-gram ^xBtnot. Near 
Kari’ghat, X passed chiefly through rice grounds watered by thegreat 
canal, and bounded toward the north by low hills at no great distance 
from the Cacery, T»vo cosscs from Kari-ghat, I passed the Array 
caray, the great reservoir in which the canal terminates, and 
which, collecting the superfluous water of that noble work, irrigates 

- much land. From thence to Banuru the level country widens, and 

- is mostly arable ; but little of it is watered. It looks very well, 
many of the- fields being enclosed, and interspersed with Babul 
-trees (^Bmosa indica Lamarck),* These do not injure the com 
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growing, under them, and hinder so much ground only fi'om being, 
productive as is occupied by the diameter of their stems. Although 
it does not grow to a large size, the Babul is very useful in making 
the implements of agriculture. Its bark is valuable to the tanner. 
At reasonable distances, therefore, throughout the fields, 

young plants of it are allowed to grow. 

Banuru, under the government of Hyder, contained five hundred 
houses, which are now reduced to one hundred and fifty. In order . 
to prevent it from being of use to Lord Cornwallis, it was plundered 
by Tippoo's troops ; and in the late war' it was again plundered by 
the dealers in grain (^Lumbadies ) \f\io followed Colonel Read’s,, 
detachment. It’ has a very fine Tank,- that receives a branch from 
the great canal. ■ 

Not having. -been satisfied With the former accounts which I. 
received of the rent of dry-field in this part of the country, I took ' 

■ the officers of revenue and the farmers to the field. They say, that 
the rent varies from two to ten Sultany Fanams for M'hat is called a 
JVocula or laud, according to the 'quality hf the soil, of 

which there are four distinctions. They coiifess ‘ that in general 
the JVocula land sows more than a Colaga of seed, which contains 
f\\\xXy::X .\\’0 Sultany Seers. The poorer soils not only pay less rent,, 
•but in them the extent of a /Focm/« land is greater than in a rich 
mould. , I found great' difficulty in getting them to say any thing 
upon .which I could depend ; but at length I got a measurement^ 
which I helieve, so .far as it goes, may be considered as accurate.' I 
measured' a field, said to sow forty-eight Scei's'of besides 

Avaray, Tomry, and the like, and which in the books of revenue is 
rated at one \!olaga and a half. The Tent was twelve Fanams for 
grain, .25 per onthe above for straw^ and a certain quantity of 
grain,' which was originally paid in kind ; Lut in place of it four 
Fanams. sive now -.added- to the rent. The whole field measured 
109,848 square feet, and paid nineteen Fanams, ov at the rate of 4.r. 
84d, an acre. It was divided into two portions of fi0,480 and493fi& 
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Square feet; wlucli, aUlJOUgli thus unequal in size, anti apparently CHAPTER 
of the same soil,' were cstimatctl at the same value, ant! were • 
allowcil the same quantity of seed. The soil was of. the best 
quality, ami was a iinc reel cartli, wlilch in favourable seasons is 
very productive of Jlagy. The seed is at the rate of 2 fV? pecks 
an acre. This is about 1 1-} - thicker tlian what was given 
by niy former measurement at Scnn^apatain j but in such accounts 
as a traveller iu Intfia can procure, that -is no material difference. 

To this we must add one fourth part of* the above quantity of the 
seed of the accompanying pulses. 

Glh Jutic.-^l went two Sultan^ cosscs to Sosila. Tlie country is June 6. 
plain,, with a few small hills interspersed. Some of the soil is very 
sandy ; but there is much rice-land, supplied chiefly by canals from 
the river. That of So4i/a, according to an old valuation made by 
Deva Uu^a, amounts to wlut was estimated to so^7 five hundred 
Catidacas of seed, at Sect's each. This land is watered by a canal 
coming from Jtdm Sv<tm yhtacutt which dam is two cosses below - 
the island of Serw^apalam. The farmers commonly employ the 
dry-seed cultivation, wliicli .requires ouly ^ of tlic Candaca of seed 
for. the extent of laml called a Candiica. They fmd, however, by 
experience, after three or four crops cultivated in this mannei^, 

(hat the soil is improved by taking a transplanted crop. They have 
only one crop of rice in the year, and that grows in the rainy season, 
as i.s usual with land watered by canals from the Cavery. Good 
laud produces 25 Cttndacas of rough rice from the Candaca land. 

The rent of ihe whole, good .and bad, is on each Candaca land 
Caitdacas of riccxn the luisk for the grain, and T-f Ihr the 

straw. The Candaca of rice in the husk is worth fiftccu Fanams, 
llic rent, therefore, is eighty Fanam for the Candaca; and the 
average rent and seed makes only 28 percent, of the produce of the 
best land, besides the .siraw, which from the vicinity of Stringapatnm 
sells very high, and tlicrcforc' pays part of the rent. Tlie lowness 
of this tax, compared with that at Serins'apa.tam^ where the rice- 
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grounds pay ten seeds, is owing to the want of a sufficient supply , 
of water ; so that one quarter of the fields cannot produce rice,- and. 
are, cultivated for v’, 

A little Jola and cotton are raised here, in the sam.e manner as bn: 
the opposite side of the river, which I have described in the eighth' 
chapter of this Journal. The dry lands seem mostly Ayaste ; and the 
country which I saw to-day is neither so well wooded nor -so. well 
enclosedns that through which I passed yesterday. AS'o«7d is a town 
that contains about; 250 houses, and has a large fort constructed of 
mud a.nd rough stones. . It is situated on the banks of'the Camry^ 
opposite to tlie junction of tbe.ICapim, and has long been subject to; 
the J^sare family. 

7th went three cosses and a half to KirigaviL The; 

country through .which I passed is mostly dry arable land; but. 
much of it is waste. I crossed one small ridge of hills, consisting of; 
naked rocks of white granite. Kirigavil has once been a large: 
village; but after the affair at MalawuUy the in order to ; 

pfevent it from being of use to the army under General Harris, 
destroyed it, and few of the houses have been rebuilt. The greater 
part of its inhabitants are Mussulmans; for, during ; the former 
government of the Mysore B.ajus, it was given in Jaghire to a 
Ma/iomedan family in -their service. The heir of this family now. 
lives at the place, and has a considerable pension from the 
Company, for which he appears to be grateful. 

8th June. — I went three cosses to MalawuUy. ■_ All the . country, 
through which I passed seems capable of cultivation ; and there; 
are vestiges remaining to show that the whole has once been 
ploughed, and enclosed rvith quickset hedges. Much of it is now 
waste, and the fences are very ruinous. There is little irrigation. 

MalawuUy is a large mud fort, separated into two portions by a 
transverse wall. The, upper portion, reserved for the Brahmans, is: 
in good repair; but the works made to defend the low casts have 
become ruinous. This place formerly belonged to the Rdjds of 
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TalacadUjWhich is said to be only-.four cosses distant ; a cjrcumhance CHAPTER 
■which from the maps I cannot .explain. The Tatacadu Rdjds were 
conquered by those ofdJ^sorc, and this must have happened previous 
to the ycarofSfli 1595; as there is'hcre an inscription of that date, 
in' which Dcra lidjA Jlupala, commonly called Heca Rhya the greats 
is styled sovereign of the country. A copy of this lias been given to 
tlie Bengal government. After the conquest, a village, half a coss 
cast from Malfraully, and named Ancanafiully, was given to the Tala-^ 
cadttRAjd mJaghire. Tliis the. family retained till the government 
of .finder, wlicn they were obliged to fly; and the people liereare 
ignorant of the place to which they have retired, 

Ilydcf* QV>'Q MalaxouHy 'wxJa^hire to his son Ttppoo^ and of course Orchardsof 
it enjoyed considerable fiiivour, and contained a thousand bouses. 

Adjoining to the town is a very fine reservoir, that gives a constant 
supply of water to a fruit^garden which the Suiian planted. This 
IS of great extent; but the soil is poor; ami some of it is indeed 
so bad, titat tlie trees, have died, - add the ground lias been again 
converted into ricc'iields. The establishment kept in this garden 
consists of one Daroga, or superintendant; one writer; and ten 
labourers, who, os they cultivate the ncc-flclds, are not able to keep 
tliK. txcAX lu. dac.en,t^<irder>, muck Icsa to prevent the vvalka from, 

being in a most slovenly condition. The trfees arc 2400 in number; 
and of these one half arcMangoes, Tlicy arc loaded with fruit, and 
some. of the. oranges are very. fine. The ^Tangoes that I saw were 
but ordinary. One kind, if the account of the superintendant is to 
be credited, is very curious. It annually produces two crops, one 
in the hot season, and the other during the rains. In the centre of 
the garden is a small, but neat cottagefBungaloJ, from which grass ' 
ivalks diverge ill all directions. 

’ About two m'iles south-west from JHatawuUy is a large reservoir. Engagement 
near which the Sulian n\ade a trial of hisaniiy with that of General' 

Harris. ’ AfterUiaving by this- found that his' troops were totally’ 
inadequate to face the JEnglish, he shut himself up in Seymgapatam'.- 
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The trial was absurd ; but it is said, that Tippoo was not to blame. 
The officers whom he sent to reconnoitre, Avith the flattery usual 
among the natives, gave him false information, and induced him to 
bring his forces down into the open country, on the supposition of 
the English army being a small advanced party which he could 
intercept. Before he was undeceived, he had advanced so far, that 
he must have either engaged, or lost all his guns. Being afraid of 
dispiriting his people by the sacrifice of his artillery, he preferred 
the former. While, therefore, he began to withdraw his guns, he 
formed his army and made an attack with a part of it, which was 
entirely lost; but with this sacrifice he was able to carry off all his 
guns, and to bring away the remainder of his troops without much 
disorder. After the action, Tippoo sent and destroyed JMalau'ullp ; 
and only about five hundred of its houses have as yet been rebuilt. 

. 9th — I went four long cosses to Hul/uguru. For the first 
half of the way the country resembled that through which I came 
yesterday. Afterwards it became poorer and poorer, and was . 
covered with low Mimosas. At one coss distant from Htdugiiru, is 
i\\c. Madura river, which Avas so much SAVolIen by the rains, that the 
loaded cattle had some difficulty in fording. It never dries entirely, 
and has its source from a large Yrtw/r at near Gubi. Its 

proper name is the . 

Between Malaxcullp and this river are two villages, Baua-samudra 
and lialasu-hiillij^ at \rhich iron ore is smelted ; ami from thence 
Scringapatam receives its cliief supply. I Avas in searcli of the 
forges; but Avas informed that they Avere at HuUuguru ; nor iras I 
undeceived until I had gone too far to return. On my arrival 
at //nZ/ngnm I found no smelting forges; but a manufacture of 
iron boilers for sugar Avorks, and of the common implements of 
agriculture. The iron comes from mines near Chaiupatam and 
Ruiiia-giri. 

IlulUiguru is an open village, containing about 120 houses. Both 
in the invasion under Lord CoruAvallis, and in that under General 
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A JOURNEY FROM Mx\DRAS THROUGH 

Cancan-hull^ is the residence of an Amildai\ and is a pretty fotr 
built by Jagd-dcra Raya of Chena-pattana^ Avliom, in the tragical 
story of Sivana Sumudra,- \ harve-already mentioned,. as having been 
in his time one of tlie most powerful princes of this neighbourhood. 
A Brahman here possesses a grant of land from Imiidy Ancusha Raya 
of Chena-pattana^ son of Pedda Ancusha Raya, son oi' Jagd- Deva Raya. 
He acknowledges the superiority of Sri Rd?na Deva of Penu-conda, 
son of Sri Ranga Raya, who must have been one of the royal family, 
of Vijya-nagara, that on the destruction of the empire retired to 
Penu-conda, and by the Polygars of this vicinity was nominally 
acknowledgecl as a master. -This grant is dated in Sal. 1546, which, 
according to Ramuppa, is 35 years after the destruction of I'ljya- 
nagara,. 

The descendants of Jagd-deva wefe subdued by the? Mysore 
family. At a temple here are two inscriptions on stpne. The one is 
in the reign of Chica Deva Raya JVodear of Mahusura, for so in all 
inscriptions is Mysore written. The word is said to signify the 
great warrior. The other inscription is in the reign of Deva Raya 
JVodear, who in the year of Sal. 1589 grants certain lands to a 
JanganuCs Matam ; for the Mysore family are muclruncler the in- 
fluence of that priesthood, as all the females wear the L\uga\ 
although the reigning prince declares himself a follower of the Sri 
Vaishnavum Brahmans. 

Krishna Raya of Mysore rebuilt the great temple of this place ; 
which, as usual, is supposed to have been of great antiiiuity. 
According to fable, it was founded by Vulmica, a celebrated 
Brahman, the author of the Ramayeiia, who lived in the Tritaia 
Yugani, many hundred thousand years ago. Previous to the inva- 
sion by Lord Cornwallis, the country was fully cultivated. '1 he de- 
vastation was commenced by Tippao, wlio blew up the works in order 
to prevent them from being useful to the British army. Aficr this 
the Anictil Polygar ravaged the country. Colonel Read having 
invitcfl him back to his dominions. x\ccording ti> the accounts of 
the Amildar, this gentle llindu has rendered two liftlis of the whole 
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arable lands a n'astc; ^ud, from the sifiall number of inhabitants, the CHAPTER 
beasts of prey hive incrpdscd so simeb, that, during the two last 
years nf ilic governmeuf, eighty of the inhabitant? of 

Ctvictj/h/tuU^ u-cre carrii:d away by tjgcrs front wiilihi the walls of 
the fort. '1 best have been since repaired, and tlic people can now 
sleep with ftufety. 'fn hcep off these destructive animals, every 
viJligc ju the ncighbourhoud is strongly fenced with a hedge of 
thorns. On the approach of the army under General Ihirris, Tippoo 
burned the town, am) )ic did not allow to escape tliis favourable 
opportunity of ilcstroying an idolatrous place of wotsliip. Uc 
broke down tlic or portico of tire temple, anil nothing 

remaiui but the gateway, and the shrine ; to destroy which, 
probably lui worUiucu, durst not venture. Cancan'hully at present 
contains about two liuudred houses. Before tlic invasion of Lord 
Cornwallis tlicrc were at least live hundred. It stands on the west 
side of the Ark<r>ratl river. 

The riycr ArUavitA comes from and passes through the -itrka:saii, 

great natnc<! car/i^ ztVoda Dala-pura. It then passes 

.^lA;grt</i and iUma-gfri, and falls into the Cavery sis; cosscs from 
CancaU’hulh/, and one coss below the ford, or passage of Jiaficam 
For tlircc moiubs in tlie hot season, it cont.-)jns no stream ; 
buC by digging a little way into the cUauuel, good water may , 
ahr-ays be procured. 

l^xh Junp . — Having been troubled with an irregular tertian June is. 
fever ever since 1 left 6V»7/iga^(itfl«i, I halted to*day at Cancan^ 

Jiullt/t iu order to take medicine. I employed my time in taking 
some account of the state of agriculture, in wldcli 1 wus assisted 
by the Afmidar. 

A great impediment to good cultivation arises frOm a practice^ Villages, 
very common in India, of all the farmers Jiving in towns and 
villages. The fields that are distant from the houses cannot receive 
piauure, and of course produce little, and pay a small rent. It is 
true, that iu lhc revenue accompes all the lauds, according to the 
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CHAPTEli quality of thq soil, are valued at tlie saine rate; but iib one wil? 

XX ^ • 

give more than a fourth of the valuation for lands that are distant 

June 12. from his village. Indeed, the present -number of inhabitants is not 
adequate to cultivate more than the fields that are near the towns. 

Wages.- Most of the cultivation is-performed by the hands of the farmers,' 

and of their own- families. A few hired servants,, but no slaves, are 

\ ^ 

employed. A man servant gets annually Ragy ^owr - Candacas of 
200»S'em of 72 inches, or nearly 26|- bushels, worth at an average 
28 Fanams, with' 12 Fanams in money. In all, he receives 40 
Fanams, or 1/. 4^. The hours of work are from 6^ in the 

morning until noon ; and from two in the afternoon until sun-set. 
The number of holidays allowed is very small ; but the servant 
occasionally gets four or five days to repair his house. At seed time 
and harvest, a day-labourer gets- from j to^ of a Faiiam, or from 
to rather more than l-tv/. a day. Women get daily from- f 
to -f of a jPnimiw, or about l-jd ' . 

Stock, and No farmer here has more than- skv ploughs-. Those- who have 

size of farms. /. , i • i -r- i i i 

four, or more, are reckoned very rich. I’oreach plougli, one man 

and two oxen are kept. The ^mildat' says, that each plough can 

cultivate ten Woculas of dry-field, of which one half will be Ragy 

land ; or that it will cultivate five 6'o/r?g</A' of dry-field- and five of 

watered' landv The chiefs of villages (Gaudas) say, that, -if a man 

cultivates five or i\yi Colagas of rice land With one plough, he can 

sow'no dry grains. The account of the Amildar fchief of a district) 

is evidently that upon which most dependance ought to he placed. 

I measured a field said to require seven bullas, or tVoculas 
of Ragy for seed, and found it ta contain 73884 square feet. The 
Wocida or Colaga laml contains at this rate 422 1 8 square feet ; and 
, the plough, if confined to dry-field, sliould cultivate' only acre. 
The rate of seed bn.rice ground has been ascertained at Raya-cotay 
by Colonel Read from actual experiment ; and, according to yiny 
.information, the five Colagas here, at this- rate, would sow almost aii 
;aci e and a quarter. So that a plough can also; cultivate 1-y acre of 
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'licc hnd, ami 4 acres of dry field. This small quantity, it must ClurrF.Il 
Lc observed, is the estimate of the Jmililar: that of tljc Gaudas 
deserves i o altculion. Junv is. 

The qu.i»iity of watered land here is not considerable; but a Sugar-cane 
lariic jjnq onion of it is cin|doycd to raise sugar-ranc. Tliis is all 
of the UaUtU kind ; the Puttaputti not having as yet found iti way 
iutu this (list tie t. The rent is paid by a dU'isiuii of the crop, 'fhe 
govrrument should liavc one half, ami usually receives jOOiec;^ from 
the land, or about 1 1 cu t. an acre. This is so gicat a return, 

tliat I suspect some mistake. After sugar-cane, the ground must be 
cultivated u till rice one year, liefurc sugar-cane be again taken. 

When, in a favourable season, the Tanks arc filled, two crops of nieebcdi. 
rice might be procured from the same ground in the cour»c of one 
year; hut the fanners, being feu* in number, can cultivate one lialf 
of the rice grounds only at oncKason, and ilie remainder afterwards; 
nur can (lie inhabitants of the villages, where dry grains only are 
cultivated, he induced tu settle near the watered lands, although 
tlie |irufilt on these arc much greater to the farmer than those on 
yhiify laud, 'flic natives of Karnata seem indeed to be immoder- 
ately ailachcd to their birth-place; ami so many of them having 
drscftrd their native huts during (he reign of Tippoo is a strung 
proof of his tyranny. 

Jiojiy (C^tioiuriu corccatm) pays a fixed rent, whicli in ihclamis ita^j^and 
near the sillages varies from five to two I'antims a // Wu/a land, 
which, at the rate of my meakuremeut, uoulil be from Sx. to lx. 

^d. an acre. Ji/iamoj/ (Piwhum miliare tbc next most 

common crop hcic, pays one half of the produce as rent. Ac- 
coiiliug to the JniUdars account, a H'ocula land of the best quality 
produces as lollous ; 

Seed /h'gy IPvcu{a l produces CaiiJacas worth I’iFanms,. 

.(tmwy, orl . ^ 6 Co/ffg«x - -jV 

'Juiary. J - • ' 

Tlic rent is 3 Fahumf, or not quite S8 per cent, of the produce^ 
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The same land cultivated witl) Skqmay,\A\\c\\ is done in places 
that are too distant to manure, requires Ij: of seed, and 

produces 15 Colagas, worth d Fanarns, of which the govern, rnent gets 
one half. Aithough this requires less trouble than the the 

fanner has most profit by the latter grain. ' ; 

. On the banks of the river ohoyt Ccnican-hully, there are many 
coco-nut plantations, . A few Jrecasa.Ye intermixed.; but in agehci al 
point of view, these.are of no importance. Thq coco-nuts. are sold 
in the shell to the people of f}ne BararMaliciL The ground is the 
property of government; but the trees belong tp the farmer; 'and 
so long as these grow, the public, has up right tP the soil.. When 
an old tree dies, another is planted in its stead, and must be watered 
Tor six or seven years ; after which it begins to bear, and requires 
no more irrigation. They live for about a .c.entury, a.nd are in full 
vigour , for one half of that time. They are never .cut until they ape 
dead. These palms, in this* country, are never m.auured with salt, 
and eight months in the year produce ripe fruit. In the month' 
following the summer solstice, owing to the cold and rain, all- the 
fruit which is then on the trees fills .off; and during the three 
following months none arrives at maturity ; but there .are plenty of 
green nuts,' which contain a juice fit for drinking. Ra.ch pf thp 
trees annually produces from. 10 to 200 nuts, whic.h.are worth fiv.e 
Fcina7ns a hundred. ..Of the produce the goyernmeixt takes, one half. 
Some of them are planted on .dry- field, and. others on watere.d land, 
and the soil under the trees is cultivated with the appropriate gyains^ 
If the ti'ees be sutficiently thick, the crop of grain is poor, apcl tlic 
farmer is allowerl to keep the whole; hut, if he ueglect his gardens, 
and. have only a few trees scattered through a large space of grpupd, 
the government tak.es one half of the grain, also ; whieb i.s buf; 
reasonable. There is, however, no space defined for each tree; 
their being too distant, so as to allow a demand of rent for the 
grain, is left to be determined at che .discretion of , the. 
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^vliicli iff an error. The AmWar says, that they may be planted at CHAPTER 
five or sj:c fathoms distance from 'each other. At s6 feet, an acre - 

sviH plant about 33 trees; tlie produce of eacli of n’liich may be 
cslinjated at five Fdnums, or a lilile more than three shilliugs. It is 
very seldom, however, that a piece of ground is" fully planted. 

— I went three cosset to A fa/a/azca</i/, a village of the Juneis. 
Cheiia-pnttmm district. The greater part of the country through 
wliic/i I passed is overgrown with low trees and Buslies, and very 
little of u’iiat is arable is actually cultivated. By the way I crossed 
three times the channel of a small river named the'&i'anjfl-r^Aff. It 
comes from Jmcul, and joins the Arkau'atl aWnXe above Kanyakavna^ 
hully. Malalateaiiy is a small town, with a ruinous fort. Before the 
invasion of Lor{l Cornwallis, it contained three hundred houses. 

Ttppoo, in order to prevent its being of use to Ins enemies, burned 
it. Most of the wretched inhabitants perished from hunger and 
disease; and although it met with no disturbance in the last u’ar, it 
now contains only sixty-eight houses. It stands eiglit cosses from 
the Cavery, and is surroun<le<l by some good <Iry fields. Fagy and 
Hone-gravi form the chief part of the crops, sell at about the same 
, price, and are equally used in the common tliet of the inhabitants. 

June 14th. — 1 went four cosses to 7«/^. Soon after leaving A/o/a- Junei^.^ 
Imrady, I entereil a liilly country, which continued until I reached 
TuUy^ the first place in the districts belonging to Karnata tliat have 
been added to llie Company's province of the Bdra~i>iafiel. To-day 
I crossed the Swenia-r^ku again three times. 

Tully is an ojjen village near a small fort, 'and contains about Tultj/. 
sixty houses. Before tlie invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained 
alfout five hundred. After the capture of Bauga/ore, many of the 
inhabitants jetired XoTully, and obtained from the &h/m»agua>d 
of five hundred horse, and two thousand foot. The detaclinient 
from the British army aX Hos/i'uru, having heard of this, marched all 
night, aud at day-break suiprised Tully, The garVisou were roused 
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; in time to be able to run away without loss, for they. did not attempt 
to resist. The assailants, obtained a great deal of plunder, and 
destroyed the town: An olYicer (Phousda?’) of Tippoo's came some 
days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that had 
been concealed under ground. A part}'^ of dealers in grain 
badks) came after this, and swept every thing clean ; so that a' large 
proportion of tlie. inhabitants perished of hunger. During the 
government of J/ppoo, few of the . remainder ca:nie back ;' but most 
of them retired to the Bara-mahdl, in order to obtain Colonel' Read’s 
protection. They are now daily returning. 

Tiilly formerly \ie\ooge(\: Xo tXie Benkina-cotay Polygap who, from 
being possessed of a town [namedt Bala- hullij, took the title of 
Rapa; but he was no relation of tXieBelalla moiiarchs of 
He .was deprived of his dominions: hy Jaga Deva Raya of Cfiena^ 
pattaiia, whose successors wef.e in their turn expelled hy the Mysore 
family.' ' ' ■ 

- Tally forms a part of the which with several 

other' districts of Karnata were anne.xed to the Bara-mahdl after the 
faW of Seruigapatam. These districts are the Talucs of Hosso-uru, 
De.nkina-cotay, - Kella-viangalam, Ratna-gii% Vcncata-giri-cotay, and. 
that portion of the Alumbqdy Taluc whxchWes on the left of the 
Cfltiery, together with the Polyams, or feudatory lordships, of Pan- 
gunuru, Pedda-Nayakana-Durga, Bagalurii, Suli-giri, and Ankusa- 


gin. 


All the Polygars have been restored to their estates, and piit oii a- 
-footing very similar to that of the Zemindars of Bengal. They pay 
a fixed rent, or tribute, for their lordships ; but haveiio jurisdiction- 
over the inhabitants, for whose protection an officer (Sheristadar ), 
appointed .and paid by the government^ resides at each lordship. 
The establishment of officers of revenue and j)olice are j)aid by the 
Polygars, whose profits may now be about a fourth of the revenue j- 
hut, as the country recovers, these will greatly increase. ‘ . 
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^^n tliii district ■tIie’diativcs;of;theJ?«^rtf-7K(:^i4^wiUiilQtiSctUe,.Qn CttAPTER* * 
account of; the .coldness .of thc^chmatCi.durin^.Jhc.rainy seasonV 
n’hicli they find not only. vcrytdisagrecaUlt^jbutiftlso.unhealthyA' June w. j 
l-;Tlie'chicf ofiicer, ybAnVdsA ofyDe/;Ai//ar^p/i^/.ayery.&cnsibleinani Stataof 
says, that atprcs'eutliehas; 27 Q 0 t)laughiJ aud;tUatdt yftuld'.requirc 

6000 nibrc.toVc.ultiya'tc the, whole arable land. in Ai^^district. r..iThe 

proportion of -waste'. !and,in!thc lithcrdistrictStof-Ajar/iaifl, -.which 
have liccu added todTie JiSra-xHabah is u^arly;srinilarj;randJ so;fir.a3 
r can judge,'. I thinkithcyjarc.m asTgobd!.aiSta,te.! a&.tl\eib'est districts 
now belonging’' toVthc'Il.^K>re.i?4/d,- anihinfinitcly .better., than*any 
of those through which the al/ttrfl</aA.army;passed; ‘ u: jM.. < • 

•' 'l^I}c'7h/tf/4fer cstjniates:theiaud:in |)i& district that is too. steep o^’ Banea lands. 
Totky'for the plougUAdheaboub'aifouith of the whole. vjli’ 

iuln>*lhcbncighbaunngiwaodsisbme..blackisand:oteiis.smeite.d'into iron, 
iron. t:;i i Jir.-'i'-.:.:;.. -' j/ /i.o. 5 oi..!) ;j'. 

'.'.SouU^ffom liencciiinitbe':;>d/un)A<r^<^.dtstrlcf, b a >hi)Uproducing Sand^.. 
iandal .'wobdi ';.CaptiuaGrahaEni ihcjfolicctor; iold .to a . Tenter all ' ' 
the •trees'. that’, were fjt.'foricuttiiig, and' received for .them SOO 
P.'agodas... Tliehconditioasofitlie isalc ^was; that; only .the. old full- 
grown trees 'slumld be; cut ;ibuf the' fellow has taken, every stick 
of any si2e, and tlicrc will he; no inore jitifor.icutting in,. less -than 
ten years; i i. - ..d.ji ■ ' ; v'.dl eu'- ui '..iofl’-.- 

■'..Imtlie' .woods! u'cst. from tl^e..iM;;2ifldiej',\afler.ia’;trading LumiadieF. 

expedition, . refresh. their . cattle for. eight ;or;tea .days;.'.' TheyAhen 
carry to Dravada, or the low .country, .3 ;cargovQf.i^^^ Avaray, 
Tovart/,>El/u% '.znd. JIessaru, and ^rctura-.from .thence .with a. cargo .of 
saltjind.a litlle.rice. h ; ; • - v - ” > <..;j i vd) 

tills district all .tlie reservoirs fo^.i^Tigation.a^e^i^l» repair,. but Watered 
peven> or' eight of. them. only, are of .any. consequence. ;..';Indeed,;,th.e 
cultivation of-riccAin.theseidbtricts anAoxedito.Mio.£dra-md/idl,ib 
by.no- nieans jniportant... .'There.ar.e,hhoiw'fiver/i;niany; CvUax^i- pr 

small 7<njfo,',froiji'.S?hich.tIie:watcrIis tabedJiy.iriachinerytairrigate 
VoL. HI. 0 K 
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Tai’kari, or kitchen garden.*;, a most valuable kind of cultivation. 
There are also many plantations of coco-nut and Ai'eca palms. 

All the manufactures of the annexed districts, except vlX Bagaluru, 
are coarse, and fit only for the use of the lower classes. A great 
,sup])ly for the rich comes from Salkm, and from Bangaliiru. 

The temple of Gopala VitTullij, as appears by (Sunnud) dtti. 
now extant, was built, or rebuilt rather, by Kira Rujaia son of 
Dalawai Dodaia, in the reign of Krishna RupaTFodear, the Cttriur of 
Mysore, and in the year of &r/. 1640. Although little more than 80 
years old, it has fallen into great decay. Its Rath, or chariot, is 
remarkably indecent, and has now become useless, the whole 
property of the temple having been reassumed by Ilyder VLnil Tippoo. 
The Brahmans on this account are not a little clamorous ; but the 
want of endowment seems to have sharpened their wits, and T found 
among them some very intelligent men. 

These Brdhmans informed me, that the males of the Mysore 
awiiloi’s and family are divided into two great branches, t\\e Rdj&-bundas, and 
the Cullalays. i\ Rdjd-biinda man can marry only a CallaUiy gix\, 
and the men of the CallaUiy family are only allowed to marry the 
daughters of a Rujd-bunda. The head of the Rdja-bundas is the 
Curtur, or sovereign. The head of the Callalays is the Dalazvai, 
v/hosc predecessors, although they always acknowledged the superi- 
ority of the Curtur, yet fretpieutly possessed all the authority of 
the state. "When any action is said to have been performed by such 
or such a Mysore Rajd, it is by no means necessarily implied, that 
the actor was one of the Carlnrs ; for the Dalaxvais also enjoyed 
the titles Mysore Raja, and ff^odear. Some of the males of each 
family arc of Vishnu's side, and some of them of Siva's ; but none 
wear the LUiga, and all acknowledge the Brahmans as their Gurus; 
and the Curtur, immediately on ascending the throne, in whatever 
religion he may have been educated, always adopts the ceremonies 
at least of the Sri P'aWmavam, The ladies of both families wear the 


SMjjsore 
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refuse the autliority of thc Dr^hmant, and. are under thc; CHAPTER 
spiritual guidance of the This is onc of those; circum-, 
stances which among any other people, vould, he, ?ovwu|crcd as, Jum.is. 
cxiraordinaryi but which in thercligion of tlie Hlndutivc common.. 

Thc Afi/tore family arc of Kaniata extraction, and were not in-, 
troduced by tlic TcZ/ngc/za. prtQCcs> >Yho -so- long; governed , this 
coimfry,-- . , .'•j.-, •• ».!; , ; i. 

'The /h|/.{U*<tr,‘or i{a^c3'<ir,..must>noti be confounded with the Rac^eaar, 
HAUUhumiatt altliough they pretend .to .be. Ar#/«:/riy<TJ.:.Thcyj ^rc 
oviginally from the norlUof ludia, and. probably, from, thc country 
whicli in our maps is' called' iljc/ioor.; . i.; U.u,-> u i- • * • 

" The iird/itMa/ir conducted me to aiinc.7dnA‘^ and aUp.wcd. nic an Pro^ertyoC 
inscription, from ^which it appeared, that this reservoir , had bepn [ciiei^by* 
constructed by a Vfliujiga merchant of , a, ^own in 60 '«ameat, 

(bis vicinity. Thu work was done in. thc reign of,M/tufa,JRaya, and 
in the year of-Salkahatiain. 1452, > which agrees, very :weU , with., the 
chronology of .Tlic,iwho!c -ground., irrigated from the 

Tank was originally Intended for the use ofrcligipus 
J3rd/j«w«r, &CJ but it has now fallen into, thcrpovvcrfuhhands ^of 
the stale, which aHlicta its. former proprietors .by applying dts 
revenue to the administration of justice, the defence of, the country, 

and other sucli worldly purposes.—. ' , — .- , 

■ Thc reservoir is fdlcd bya8maHtorrcnt.namcd.thc*Sb7W<*/;«wdrd, Irrig^on. , 
which. comes from a.hlll at a litUc.distauce.lowartl the N.^Y,^andJ 
after going through many Tanks, and .watering, much, rice land, 
falls into the Core/y near . 

• IjthJbnc.— I went. three C03SCS.. to J J^dwA-a^f/wra-pi/rd. This June 15 . 
name is derived from some foolish.charm, and .signifies, 
city. . Thc place is a small village without a, shop. , The country countrj. 
is quite open,- and consists mostjyi.of- lauds .fit, for, .cultivation;, with 
many small Tanks, and spots of irrigated . I.and, , and, palm gardens ; 
hut, on the whole, ,'i^ is very., barc..:.Onc half.at Icast^ofUie arable 
iandis said ito.bc waste.;, but, it;sccma tpj.b^ ^n-^a better condition 
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lam. 


than most of the dominions' of: P anch-alishamrpura wviS. 

plundered and burned- by some part of the British army, under Lord 
Cornw'allis; and- bn the approach of General Harris: it suffered the 
same fate from Tippod. This yeat an epidemic fever has been very 
destructive ; it raged with the utmost violence for the five months' 
preceding the vernal eqiiinoxi but is now on theMecline;, , 

l6t\\ June. — I went tlmee cosses to Kellamangalam, and by the 
way crossed- two barren • ridges covered with .wood, , Much of the 
intermediate arable land is waste.- . 

These woods and. wastes:;a’re much: -frequented; by .the traders in. 
grain czW t A Liimbadks, or wlio.e.veni in the time of peace 

cannot entirely abstain from plunder;. Id the small villages near the 
forest, they occasionally rob, and commit murder; nor, is it safe for 
one of two persons to pass unarmed, through places, in which they 
are. On account of > their- sefvicesi during the two last wars, ' .th.eyr 
have hitherto* been 'treated with great indulgence. , This has- added 
audaciousness to the natural barbarity of their disposition.; .and,; in 
order to repress their insolence, it Avas lately necessary to havb 
recourse to a regular military force. . 

I remained two days iit Kellamai?galatn, taking an account of the 
state of its neighbourhood, as’ an example of that which prevails in 

the territories annexed to t\i& Bdra-mtchal. 

KeUamangalam is a- small fort with, two reservoirs, and twosub.urbs 
(PettasJ, and is the* residence of a Yh/ij/dA/r ;. Tor.the country;' here 
is exactly under the same- excellent administration that, prevails in 
Cohnbetore. Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis, it contained 
five hundred houses; but, having been, burned, both- then, and in 
the late war, most of the inhabitants had;disj)ersed, when Captain 
Graham, the collector of tho Pura-'mahiJ took possession. - Since 
that time three hundred house.s have been rebuilt. ■KeUamangalam 
and HussQ-uru,\,-hxc\\ now form two districts, originally belonged to 
t\\o Polpgar ot' Bagaluru. Both these, places, being rather weak, 
were long ago seized upon by tho Mj/sordPolpgars ; but Bagaluru 
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rciitlcd aU llicir attcrnpti, anil untU the government of Hinder \va5 . CHAPTER 
not sulijectcil to the aullmrity of Semt^apafanu In the war of Lord 
Comuallix, tile heir of Joined Captaiu Read, ami was very 

scrttccahtc to him in procuring provisions for the army ; and on the 
peace he followed that gentleman into the JUra^ma/KiI. When, by 
the fall Scrittgijp^tjm, iia^aluru was annexed to this province, he 
wai rettored as I*oli/^ar (fcuiLiiory lof4l) to such part of the family 
domains as //ydrr had *cuc<i ; hut the two districts otKetlaman^s- 
hn aud lUi*i>‘uni arc ennsidcred as the property of the slate. 

*ihc C'jijcWo hole i» cijual to - husbeU UVigbliand 

lIlC .t/JU/rJ of LcUl-iiitt to - SOj^yj lb. nicwurei, 

TljC of tobacco and/o^orylo2iyyy^ Ib, 

T))c foliuwiog is given by the traders, as the average price of the Areiag* 
iiiuu eomition articles of commerce, which arc chiefly the produce 
oftbecoMUtry.. ito country. 
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■ ■ Oxen fit for the-'plougli sell for from 30 to 40 Fanams\ or.fionv 

‘IOj.- W^d. ■; ^V. 'i;. \ - 1: 

7 A sfieep or goat fit for killing*’ costs three Fanamsy.dt ; 

■Here the' dry-field forms by far, the; greatest part of the: arable 
land; Its extent is estimated by the quantity of seed; that jt 
'requires.- On measuring a field, said to. require. six;. Co./og'ff-? of seedi 
T found it to contain lfi8,249 square . feet ; ; the; .Cdlaga^ .therefore^ is 
■fieai'ly equaLto— pai'ts ofan^acre. ... 

In-every district, the .dry-field of each village, according to its 
soil, is divided, into three qualities. In some villages, .of course, 
the best lands are' of no more value-than the worst in others j - which 
occasions a great, difference in ^the .assessnlent, . or. rent. . .The valu- 
ation of the best lands in some villages; is t&nFanams a Colaga, while 
in others it is only three. The rnnt at this place, for the . best. dry- 
field, is six Fanam>the Colaga; for the second 4;^ Fiinams.; and for 
the third SFanams; or 5s. 9%d.y 4^’. 4:^d. and Qs, lid. an acre. 

. It.is, the land nea,r the villages only that can'be let aftliisTafei 
The. farmers. are not at all willing to cultivate any of the distant 
fields ; ■ and after they-have cultivated as much of. the fields near, the 
villages as. they are able to do at a proper season/ and in a proper 
manner, it is the peculiar duty of a low village officer, named here 
the TVudari/, assisted by the watchman (Toty), to compel them- to 
Cultivate a certain portion of these remote fields ; which receive no 
manure arid little labour, and only a trifling 'rent, 'or a share,"ot 
the produce in kind. - i ; •- . . "x.; r j 

When the rainy season commences early, enough, the first qualit_^ 
of dry-field is reserved .for'Jlag^, arid its accompaniments. If the 
fains are too late, this land is sown with and should the 

season for that grain pass, it may be sown with : -The seeds 

that are sown along with Ragy are A'oaray, To'bdry, Fundr 'ica, (Hib.is’j 
cus cannabinus)i axidJIarului ; This last is seldom used ; but in every 
field a portion of each of the-others is commonly sown. ... | 

After the first rain in spring, the field gets a double ploughipgj; 
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!l>at is, oacc Icngtliwise, and once across. Eight days aftenvards, CHAPTER, 
this is repeated, and then the manure is given. In eight days more 
it gets two other double ploughtngs. After a rain in the month 
following the summer solstice, the seed is sown with, tlie drill, or 
Cur/gey, and rows of the accompanying grains arc put in by means 
of tlic pointed bamboo (SudiJiy), The field is tlicn harrowed with a 
bunch of thorns. On the lith day afterwards, it is broken, with the 
hoc drawn by oxen, and called hcrc^u/i/Zr/iy/ and six-days after 
that, the hoc is used in a direction crossing the former at right 
angles. On the Sith and 40th days, the same is repeated, and the 
weeds are then removed with a spade. TIicRegy, four months after 
'sowing, is ripe. It is cut with the straw, and trodden out by oxen. 

Its straw is reckoned better fodder tlun that of rice, and the grata 
■ in a storehouse will keep ten years; whereas after a third part of 
that time rice in the husk is quite spoiled* Aiong with a Cobga of 
2lagi/i may be sown lY*r Cobga ^ of Jvaray^ oT-^Colaga ofTotary. 

Tite Pundrka is sown In very auiatl quantities. Its bark makes a 
‘bad rope for the use of tlie farm, and ifs acid Icayuare used in the 
family as a green; but in. the accouut.of, the produce it may be 
ailogclher overlooked. The seed foraii\acrc is^ tVsV bushels of 
-dsda parts of a busbcl of Ataniy, 
bushel of TVr/rry. . The produce of a Cofoga land, is 20 Cofagos of 
Jlagy, worth 8 Fanatoj^ and 5 CoUigas of Avaray worth _2j Fanarno^ . 
in all, lO^FunamS! which is probably greatly under-rated by the 
* farmers who gave me tlic account, as it is. not double the amount 
of the rent. ‘ 


• -'VVhen tlie rains begin later than usual, this first quahty of land, Siaaay. 

• called /fu-ij/Biinj/, ' is sown with Shamay, produces about (the 

• same quantity of that grain as it docs of Ragy ; but this produce- is 
only worth four fhwawx,. which is only-two thirds of the rent,, and 

• the field next-year requires an extraordinary, quantity of manure. 

When the rains fail altogether, or nearly so, Hnrnli.o'c Horse-gram 


■ is sown, to prevent or mitigate the horrors.of.faminc*^ 
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R'^i’3'1 ‘•5 c* 


Shumay. 


■ Oil the seGoncI quality o? drf-^t\d, iox I)uhn,Biani, Ragy, and its^ 
accompaniments ^are-'frequently. sown.;! The. producers only one 
IValf'of -wliat-it is ori--tlie-first quality of :soil, which; would amount 
to no mofeThah fhe-seed -and ‘rent. ; The :farme,rs here evhlently 
conceal, atdeasti one half of .the ^produce.; . forty .seeds of ,i2//ffj/^being 
allowed^ inJthe-heighhouring districts, as the coinmonq^rod uce of a 
■gobcl'Soil. Triipla’ce Qt'i)yivam]/ioi'.Tovdr]/, on .this;kind pffand,,;i\ft7;yc}- 
'nd 2 /, ' or .edmmo h nil llet y^Padicum Italicum) , is ; so m.e.ti fn es sawn in the 
drills tifjRno;y:fields. 'f 


■ On the second quality of soil, howevef .the mostp.omnionprop. is 
Widmay. 'After the: first ‘rain-of spring,; tlie field, gets .five double 
plougliingSj'with-' ah intexwahof six days between each;.; .'^/Laniqj/.is 
hot -alio \f<fd'mahufe,ds-s6-wri! broad-least diu'ing ithe . twP.bipnths; which 
follow the' summer, sdlsticef is'then rploughed; ioj and the field. js 
harrowed 'wifh the ihke - drawn' by’ oxen. The seed required for ^a 
frocd/rtd'ahd'is halfa Go/hgfif,-dr. 5 %Vo pai'ts-df a bushel for: an acre. 
On this soil- it produces drily 20: seeds,, ovdwo wo.rth.of grfiin. 

The rent is'four'Jh«a»i5''and‘'a-half; from which anjestirn, ate may. be 
■formed of the* veracity of my informers. ; 


■ ' Gri‘this soilHessdru,' Udii, 'EUu, y3Xi6.-Haruli(, arcalso. sown,,but in 

■ no'corisiderable (luantities. -■ . .. 

Jlorse-gram, In bad 'seasons-JTzzrh/i is sown on this second quality of]and ; ;but 

third quality in neither the first nor second qualities of soil. does it thrive so well 

01 land. / . . . „ 

as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the us.ual 

crop. In' the two months preceding- the autumnal equinox, the field 

gets two double ploughings. The seed is then sown broad-cast, and 

is covered by * the plough. The seed; required for, a. Eplaga laud is 

half a Cc/z/ga, or -p^Vo bushel an acre. The produce is ten se.cds, or 

five ColagaSf worth \-^Fa7idm. This is evidentlyias much. under-rated 

' as the otliers, the rent being three Ezz/zzzm. . 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of i/zz/5V£//z^ and Harka 
arc also sown. ; 

The dry-field is frequently let to those who .cultivate, gavdeps 
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Valcrcil by tlic Yatam. A g.ir(lcn consisting of CwQ lYocuIas^ or a CHAPTER 
little more than three acres, can he watered by one Vatam, on the XX. 
balance of winch one m.in walks. This than and two others arc , 
a(lc(|ualc to cultivate the wliolc. It lets for only one or two Fanams Tarhari 
a ff’ocula more, than if it were enhivated for These gardens wtchm- 

arc p.irtly cultivated by Titular, that is, persons whose ancestors 
were originally of Dravatla l)6sam, and who live entirely by. the 
professiou of gardening ; and partly by the farmers who cultivate 
the ilclds. The articles raised in these 'gardens for sale arc, wheat, 

Maize, Ragy, Totary, Mciitea, or fenugreek, Nayla, Sumcai, or 
Arachis hypagea, onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, poppies, Cot» 
sumbaoT Carthamui llnciortui, capsicum, and the carminative needs 
Danya and IFoinum, lo'gcthcr with greens, cucurbitaceous fruits, 
and other kitchen stud's for the use of .the cultivators’ families: 

The articles protiuced in these gardens, that are exported, are 
wheat, Danya, tFomuw, popples, Cossumba, tobacco, garlic, and 
turmeric. 

, Although most of llicsc gardens arc dry-field, and are watered 
by Xhc Yatam from wells, yet some arc on rice-land, and receive 
their supply of water from a reservoir. The ground Is in constant 
crop, and often produces at the same time four or live articles. 

Tobacco is cultivated not only in gardens, but also in rice-land Tobaccu. 
and dry-field.' In the first and last eases, the. cultivator pays tlie 
usual rent. When it is cultivated on rice-land, the sutcr gets ond 
half of tile produce. When raiscil on dry-field, the water must 
be brought ill pots from the nearest well. In the month preceding: 

Lthe summer solstice, the field is ploughed fourteen or fiRecn. times.: 

In the month following, furrows at the distance of two cubits are. 
drawn throughout the field, and arc filled with- water. In. these, 
young tobacco-plants from the seed-bed are placed, at nine inches, 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants 
are. then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered, 
once a day. The leaves having been removed, the plants for three* 

VoL, IIL 3 L 
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CHAPTER times get water once in four days ; and even again on the 20th 
day, should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 

June i6', end of the mouth the whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
' is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 

to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that 
afterwards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 
After having been cut by the ground, the stems are allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days arid 
nine nights. On the 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
.ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and the roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is covered with straw, 
and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small -bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, • 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening 
the heap is taken down; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before.. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all night to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be in all 
performed three times ; the tobacco is then fit for sale. The larger 
leaves of this tobacco seem to me to be v/ell cured for the European 
market, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible : of the flavour I am no judge. A IVocula land in 
a Tarkari garden produces twenty Mounds of cured tobacco, worth, 
according to the merchants, 140 Fanams. According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. w'orth 61. 15s. S^d. The cultivators, 
however, only value their tobacco at five Fanams a Mound. The 
.tobacco is cut in the Ist and 2d months after, the autumnal 
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cfiuinox. For tlircc succcsilvc years» Uirec crops of tobacco may cHAPTEli 
be taken from the same field : but before a fourth crop, some 
other article niust tutervene for at least one year ; and after tins Juw im- 
plant, even in gardens, no second crop u admitted. 

The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by Common 

poppies, , Cowuwfiff, and radishes. The manner of conducting this 
will sulVicc to give an idea of the progress made in gardening, which ^*^*1*“' 
much exceeds that in managing arable lands. In the month pre- 
ceding midsummer, the plot intended for garlic is dug with a hoe. 

It is then dunged, and ten days afterwards is again hoed. It is 
then divided into small squares, which, in order to confine the water, 
arcseparated by low banks; and between every two rows of squares, 
channels for conveying the water from the Tank, or well, are con- 
structed. In eacli of these squares, liues are then drawn at four indies 
distancefromcach other; and in these, at similar distances, areplaced 
single cloves of garlic, which are covered by smoothing the area 
of the square witli the Iiaud. The squares are then filled with water; 
and' once a day, for eight times, this is repeated. On the tenth day 
a little dung is given; and, when it docs not rain, some soils require 
water, every third day, while others only require it once every 
fourtli day. Care must be taken to remove the weeds, as they 
spring, lu the niontli following the autumnal equinox, the roots 
are full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a month’s rest the plot is again hoed and manured. On 
tile tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and' then' the little squares 
and channels for-watering the plot- arc' formed. The poppy sded, 
having been mixed with an equal quantity: of dust, is then sown in 
the squares, and coveredby drawing the hand ovcrthemould, whiph 
gets a little’manurc and'watcr.-' At every two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squaretf, a=seed'bf the Cos^ 
sumbaxs then' placed, and'thc interstices are: sown'with' radishes.' 

For the - first eight days, the- squares ‘are' allowed; morning and 
evening; a little wafer.*' Afterwards,- for" twenty days', they are* 
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Radishes. 

Poppy-seed.' 

i'-'' : 


Opium. 


irrigated qhcc In .twenty-four hours,- and then every, fourth day. 
Af the end of the .first month', tlie weeds arc removed witlr, the 
' eiid of a sharp stick, and a little manure is given. Any Aveeds that 
afterwards appear^ must be plucked as 'they spring. 

■ , At the-“ehd,of the second month the radishes are pulled. 

- Some. few' poof Tigufar make opium ; but in general the poppy is 
allowed to ripen its seed,; without receiving injury. in its friiit; for 
the operation of extracting opium diminishes the quantity of seed ; 
and here this is much esteemed,' and. enters largely into the sweet-, 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. , 

, In the beginning of the third month the poppies are fit for pro- 
ducing opium. The fruit is scratched with a thorn ; and the juice 
that exsudes, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
off with a shell, and seems to be very good . opium. According to 
the cultivatoi’s, this sells at fifteen a which is abput^ 

fifteen, shillings a pound. How such an enormous price can be re- 
quired for if, I cannot conceive, except on the supposition of the 
late governriient haAdng prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of 
this intoxicating substance. 


Post. Where the seed has been allowed to ripen, the, husks, or, capmke, 

are beaten with Jagorj/ and water,; so as to form an intoxicating 
■ liquor, which in the A/tfraWa/i and languages 'is called 

Post, and which is much used, foi* inebriation both by Mussubmm, 
zrnd Hindus. \ 

Cossumha. In five months the Cossimiba pushes out its flowers, which are 
" collected at three .different times, between each of ;which ;is; an 
interval of eight days; :Xhefpetals,^ 05 a</i, are .not pulled until, they 
are. in a.state: of. decay ■; . so'tliat their.remqyal. does not prevent the 
seed from' i coni in g to, matuTTity.'.^ If ds., either eaten parched or 
beaten with' a little w.ater into .an-iemulsion, \vhich; is mixed, ^yith 
boiled .rice iand , /ngo;,;y, and. fprms. a^dish called- .that 
is. a favourite delicacy with -the, natives. ^ ;The Jioscitli, after having 
been pulled,, are dried'iivthe.sun.two, ,or three days, and are-then 
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olil 10 tlic dyers at half a for the S(er, or at about sixpence .CHAPTER 

a pound. 

The extent of the watered lands is estimated by the quantity of 
rice u'hicii they rciiuirc for seed. I measured a /ietd, said to require lands. 
ihrcc Cohgns, and found itto contain 33146squarcfcct. At this rate, 
therefure, tliu Caudaca of land is 5-^dd^ acres, and the acre requires 
nearly 14 - bushel of seed. : : 

On tills ground, rice forms by far the most common crop, and in 
favourahic seasons two crops of this grain, are procured, from the 
same field. That which grows in the rainy season is called Uainu; 
that which grows In the hot weather is called Caru. - Wliem the 
quantity of water, fur either crop is not siinicicnt to irrigate, rice, 
a crop of some other grain is sown in its stead. ' 

The kinds of rice cultivated here arc a.s follow : ' • 


Ktnilt. 

QuitUy.' 

s. ■ 

ft 

B ^ 

^ i2 

C/op in nUeb. it i» cul* 

Gydda Byra ‘ 

Dodft liyra- • » - i 

Doda i'a'mhutty 

Sava ditto - . - 

fndigay ‘ ’ 

Potapalu • - i : - 5 

Cari Scllu ■ • ’ 

Thick grain - 
Large grain - 
ditto. : 

Small grain. - 
Large grain 

J- - ditto., 
f. 1 , ditto. 

6 

7 

6; 

6. 

5 

•4 

4 

'Hamu and Cam. 
-Uainu 
ditto ; , , 

. ditto., . ,, 

Haitm and Caru 
'ditto ' ditto 
. cUtto..:. ditto: 


The length of. time required for each kind, of jrjcc, include^ the 
time tliat is occupied in the vviiolc. prpccss^jof cultivation, , 'i- - 
..The Uainu crop,- which grows, in .ihe.rainy .season, jis commonly 
Gydda, or BodaByra ; and the fqrtner also most usually^ coniposea the 
c^op, of .the dry season,, except syhero the Byra has preceded 
it; in which^case, some of^the kinds jhat arc, more quick. of grqwth 
must-be used. - .Tlie, grainj .^liat. require, six- onseven months ^ake 
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June iff. - 
ifawKcrop'. 


Caru crop. 


-Produce. 
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two more plougliings than those that come to maturity in less 
time, which is the only difference in the process of cultivation. The 
only cultivation in use here is the A/oia, or sprouted seed. , . 

■ ..In order to cultivate Gydda By ra in the rainy, season, the field 
js. watered in the month preceding midsummer.; and then,^ having 
.been drained, it is ploughed first lengthwise,, and then" across. 
Next day the double ploughing is repeated, and the field is 
inundated. On the fifth day the field is again drained, the double 
ploughing is, repeated, and then the water is again admitted. 
These steps, are repeated on the 8th, 11th, and 14th days. At tlie 
•3d: or 4th double ploughing the field is manured with dung; and 
immediately after the last it is smoothed with, a plank drawn by 
o.xen (Maram)y sown broad-cast with the. prepared seed, and then 
covered two inches deep with water. On the third day. after 
sowing, the. field ..is. drained,., and. sprinkled with dry dung, which 
has been rubbed to dust. On the fifth day an inch of water is 
admitted; and ever afterwards the field is inundated ; the depth of 
water being increased as the rice grows, and care being taken that 
the young plants should be never entirely covered. On the 20th 
day the. field is. Harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen; and on 
the 30tb, 40thj and ^Oth days,, the weeds are removed by the hand. 
At this last weeding, all superfluous stalks are- destroyed by. 
pinching them between the toes. When ripe, this crop is cut with' 
the, straw, and. put-up in heaps. .Next day it is. trodden out. by. 
oxen* The straw is sometimes spoiled by the rain, and thrown 
into the dung-hill ; but at other times it is preserved for foddei'; 

' The- cultivation for tlie crop taised - in the dry season is tjiiitc 
similar to • that before described; but the ploughing season is 
different'. The- straw of this crop is always well ^preserved, which 
renders it- valuable ; but the quantity of grain is smaller. - 
- Gb good soils;, the crop raised' in the wet- season produces forty 
fold of Gydda Byra, of almost' forty-fiv'e buShels ah' acre, worth 
1/; 44d.'' Th- the- crop cultivated" in , dry weather, 'oh good' soils 
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the produce is thirty seeds, or rather more than 33y bushels an acre. CHAPTER 
The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and is of equal value. 

If a man beat out bis own grain, a Candaca of rough rice gives 
half a Candaca of clean grain j but if he hire labourers, they return removinjihe 
him only four tenths of a Gwidaca of clean rice ; so that a fifth of ^“**'*' 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks; and this may be 
considered as the expense of tins operation that is usual in every 
part of India. The operation is commonly assisted by boiling, and 
Is performed by beating the grain in a mortar with a stick five or 
six feet tong, three Indies in diameter, and shod with iron. 

The quantity of seed required for bad land is the same with that Seed, 
given to good ; and In neither does the quantity actually sown 
measure a Sttr more or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains commence rather late, the 
Crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the 
kinds that grow quickly; otherwise, those which are slow of growth 
arc always preferred. 

■\Vhen soon after the commencement of the rainy season there is G^^wb- 
not in the Tank a quantity of water sufficient for a crop of rice, in place of the 
its stead the following grains arc cultivated: Ellu, Hessaru, Udti, 
and Jota. 

Of these, Ellu is most used. In the second month after the ver- Sttmum. 
nal equinox, tlie field is plouglicd twice. On the sixth-day it is 
again ploughed twice; then with the first rain in this, or the follow- 
ing month, the seed is suu'n broad-cast, and covered with the 
plough. In three months the crop ripens without farther trouble. 

It is supposed to injure tbe following crop of rice. Afyioculaof 
land requires of seed, and produces two Colagasi orl6 seeds. 

For an acre, therefore, the seed will be parts of a bushel, and . 
the produce about SF bushels, worth 7s. 

The other grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. 

The seed required for land is-J- Coiagd of Hessaru, which piascoUt 

produces three ColagaSt or twelve seeds. The acre, therefore, 
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i !• V, ' ' •. • ,-i. i.', . -Co/jgM. ;CHAPTEIl 

jThe ;or ivillage, accomptant, gets : : ; - : - ; V . 

• with a,biin(lle;of unthrashed. corn.^j i,i; ' . , ' 

Toi^, a,watchman,_aU that adheres to the or..raarks, and. H -; 

with some, straw.; ; . j ,r 

.A7r^;;<fy, or conductor of, water. . ,2| . 

a kind;of beadle I -.-.r .; - i 

Gnuda, or chief; of thq village r - ; • •; - 3. 

'Ditto for the annual sacrifice which he makes to the village god ' I 
Ditto for marking the. heaps ; • - . : - - -- i 

Washerman, barber, and blacksnjith .,r, -w 3^, 

.The temples in , the village, j . - . . \ , 

To poor and other, rcligio.us, mendicants . -I 

- ■ , '■// " ,V:^; i-H; 

‘ or, on account of the first shared say IS'Colagat, or ten per cent. 

The remainder is'divided' equally Hetween the public and the cul- 
'tivator; but while- this is doin'g^ 'the latter makes'a spring at tlic 
'heap) and usually' carries off about four. or' five Colngas. ‘ The 
government pays for the Tfihks, or canals, by which the ground is 
‘watered, as will be hereaftef'explained,. 

In this' cduntry ’a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised. Sngar-cane. 

' 'SVieic are' iouT Rtsinfi, PuUnpuUi, Marn-toW, wni Chvitu- 

'irosun.' The soir.Te’quifcd for each kind is different; so that they ” 

■ continue to' be all cultiyafed,‘although the quantity of given 
‘fay the' two last is a fourth less than that which the two first kinds 

■ afford.^ Tlie Jagory of the RestaU srfls higher than that of the others, 

-■'and the .Put/dputti cane is.pfefeired for'Mting without preparation. 

'The i?cst<i/i‘and 'Fnrtap'«/ti, with a fifth kind, called Cari’Cado, and 

nearly related' to Abe Pn/Zcr/ii///,- require a rich soil. Thelifara- 
'cabo and Ckitiuxcasun 'will, grow any where, and will thrive even on 
a middling soil.' * ■ ' , ' r/..*' 

■ ’The" Resiah '^nd ' Piittapuiti' zre 'cultivated as. follows : in the. 

vot. in. “ *‘*3 jr‘* • ' • 
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CHAPTER month after the shortest day, the field is twice ploughed. On the 
4tb, 8th, 12th, and 1 6th days, it gets two double ploughings. With 

June i(). a billet of wood the mould' is then broken small, and is manured 
with dung. After this the fiHd is ploughed twice, and, in order to 
distribute the water, it is formed into ridges with channels between 
them. These channels are nine inches wide and deep, and nine 
inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut into pieces, each 
containing three joints. The channels having been previously 
filled with water, a row of cuttings is laid in each, and sunk into 
the mud of its bottom, so as just to be .covered.' The cuttings aire 
placed horizontally, in a line parallel to the channels, and their 
ends are nine inches from the ends of those which are nearest. 

f 

Every fifth day the channels are filled with water. On the 10th day 
the weeds are removed with a spade. On the 20th day the field is hoed, 
and the earth from the ridges is thrown, down, upon the plants 
between the rows, so that channels -are formed where at Brst the 
ridges were. The, leaves of the young canes are at this time about 
nine inches high, , and they require no water uuiii the 30th day; 
when channels, are formed so as to wind in a serpentine manner, 
with two rows of canes between each bend, as is explained by the 
sketch in Plate XXXIII. Figure 85. When there is no rain, these 
channels must be filled with water, once in eight days, untif the 
cane be ripe. When the stems begin to appear, they are brought 
together in clusters of from three to five, and bound round with 
leaves,, so as entirely to exclude, the light; and this must be care- 
fully done, as the steins rise from the ground ; otherwise the rind 
will be thick, and the quantity of juice very small. 'The crop season 
begins in the second month after the sliortest day of the second 
year, and in the course of thirty days all the canes must be cut. 
The space occupied by this crop, tlierefore, is fourteen months. 
A /Focula land produces eight Maunds of Jagory, and plants a thou- 
sand cuttings. The acre will therefore plant 3y42 cuttings, and 
produce about 6 cwt. 3qrs. 7lb. worth 31. 17s. 4<i 
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•*VicVi i» a\$o caWcd Un\lu‘toho, CAavti,i\ 
aic cuUtvautl exactly iw the same manner; only they tlo not 
require to be tied in clustcrf^ and they ripen a month earlier. , A 
If'ccu/j of land producer only five J/aunds of Jagor}/ ; so the aero 
produces 4 cu t. Iqr. 4lb. north 2/. 8/. 7i(/. , . : . 

iktuccu every tuo crops of sugar a crop of rice must intervene; 
but this is rcchuucd better than usual u-bere no cane is cultivated. 

The rent of sugar«canc is aho paid by a division of the crop, 
vUicU u conducted as follows wiUt a field that may produce about 
300 .l/« 2 UA<£r, and about wliicii eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 


Daily expense. 


Kent of the iron boiler belonging to the government 

>ViA rent • • • • . 

AVrgun/y« orcouductorof water • • . • . 

Ma/ialfoga, or village accomptant 

Iruiiosmith, as a workman • - ’ ' 

I)itto as priest, orPiyflri oCGci/^m 

Oil, butter, and quick-lime • • ' • i. 



The mill commouly goes Cu days, and produces daily 6 ^ 
27aily expense at do days, ctfrA at 2^. 

Jegojy at 8> A’«erJ=.^fflU«i/s I3j at 4 Fanamr 
Total produce, 3C0 AfaunJj at 4 Famms 

Balance 

Annual expense for each mill. 

Custom-house - ' • • r* • , • - 

Carpentcrand iron-smith, -i.- 

Sacrifice of two lambs, 

.'^his deducted from tlic former balance, - ' ' ' 
leaves a balance of . v ' "Fanam", ‘ • 
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XX. 

June l6. 
Plantations 
of Arcca 
palms. 


Produce, ac- 
cording to 
the otlicers of 
government. 


Produce, ac- 
cording to the 
cuhivaiors. 


which is divided equally between the farmer and the state, as 
proprietor of the soil.. ' ; 

In this part of Karnata there are a good many Betel-nut ^ or Areca ' 
plantations. To carry off the 'water, the ground is divided by. 
channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of plan- 
tain trees (Musa), and at each side a row of young .d/recfl.y. When 
these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remain ; and 
sometimes they are removed, and then- the beds are cultivated with, 
the plants called Tavkari, especially with turmeric. The man who. 
makes the garden is at the sole expense of inclosing,, digging, and. 
planting. Sometimes he also makes the Tank or reservoir; but in 
this case; should the rent be paid by a division of the crop, he gets, 
a fourth part of the government’s share ; or should the rent be - 
paid in kind, he gets a proportional deduction. 

The chief officer of the district (TahsUclar), and the farmers, 
differ e.xceedingly in their account of the produce. The former 
says, that a Candaea land should plant 2000 Arecas, which should 
produce 50 Maunds of boiled nut. One Bulla contains 120 nuts in 
the husk. The Candaea, therefore, contains 96 OO nuts ; which, 
when peeled, measure 8 Colagas of raw nut ; and these, when boiled, 
weigh.2j ’ The 50 Maunds vnW therefore requireT92, 000 

huts; so that every tree will give Qfi nuts. At this rate, an acre 
Avill plant 394 t trees, and produce 37843yV nuts. These, as they 
come from the tree, will 'measure 22 ,Vo - V busliels; when peeled, 
will measure 8y *~o bushels ; and when boiled, will weigh 299lb., 
worth 7 /. 12j. 9-^d. I have entered into this detail, that the reader ■ 
may be able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the 
produce of the 

The proprietors of the garden allege, .that a Candaea land will 
plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. The produce they 
state at 12-|- Candacas, or 120,000 nuts ; which, for each tree, is at 
the rate of 120; but tliey probably reckon only a certain proportion 
of the whole trees, excluding the others, as not productive, while 
the Tnhsildar includes every one. 
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• All these planiatioiis formerly paid one half of the.producc as chapteii 
rent ; hut 'Jlppoo agreed witli some of the proprietors for a rent in 
money, twhich was to be fixed by a kind ofjury, as before described. 

A Caiidaca of laud, iu this manner, pays from 100 to 120 Fanam, or 
at the rate of from Mr. 6J, to 18i. 7d an acre. By tliis, according 
to the Tahtildar'M statement, .the government is a great loser; as 
it got ac least one half 'of the produce, or 25 Mounds a Candaca 
land, worth 575 /onams. The cultivators ackoowlege themselves 
well pleased with the change. Tlicy say, that when they have a 
fixed rent they arc industrious, knowing that the rent must be paid, 
and ilut uhatever mure they can get svill be their own; hut with 
the division of crops, however slothful they may be, they are sure 
of something. 

The. ground cultivated for^Re/eA/r^is ricc-Iand, and pays fo\}T BttMeaf, 
Fananis a Cclaga, or 5/. lOd. an acre; which is mucli about the 
actual receipt of the goverameut when the land is cultivated with 
rice. ■ . , 

Tn these districts, the. property of all the soil is vested in the Tenures, 
sure, except in tlic Polgams, anil a few small free estates ( Enams)^ fr^* Mujes. 
uhich have been granted Xq Vaidika Brahnansy to. the temples, to 
pious Mussulmans, to the petty oflicers of police and revenue, and 
to a set of men called Cartfy-co^/o Cedfgy, who have acq.uired this 
property by constructing reservoirs, ami keeping them in repair. 

The Enamt of the petty oflicers, such as Gaudasy ShanabogaSy AVr- 
guntiet, and the like, arc salcahfe; but thcoflicc, u’hich is liereditary, 
is always transferred witli tile land. 

When a lieh man undertakes at his own expense to construct a 
reservoir for the irrigation of land, he is allowed to hold in /fee 
estate (Enam), by hereditary right, one fourth .part of the 
lands so watered ; but lie is bound o keep the. reservoir in repair. licv»ork«. 
Such a proprietor is called Caray-cuUu Codtgy, The Tanks to whlcli 
there is a person of this kind arc notoriously, kept in better repair, 
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fbaft tlidSc whrcli th6 government ^ujjpofts, either when- they have 
^beeh' coHstructM bviginally dt the public expiehse, orAvhmi the 
of the' fbuncler, -fimni a fdilitrd of heirs,- has reverted to the 
sovereign. The reaseri assigned for this by the natives is perfectly 
satisfactory. They say, that they can coriipel flie holder of the free 
estate tb' perform his duty; but the state has no master. It would 
seem adviseable; therefore, to encourage the rich natvveS to under-^ 
take this business ; aiid; where the has reverted to Thd 

gbVefilnveiit, it wbuld be better to sell the estate to some other 
family, thaii to retain it and repair the Tank; and, if the practice 
of raising the rent by a. division of crops be still continued, it would 
be' yet tnore advantageous for the public to grant the 
Codigy one fourth of the government’s share of the crop, which 
blight to be the same aS his half of the produce of a fourth part of 
the laird. This Wpiild not only prevent the free estates from growr 
ing’ in size,- a- t-hing that very usually happens, but it would be a 
check upon the revenue officers who superintend the division.; . A 
few free estate^s (Etiafhs) hdve been granted . to those whb. have 
biiilt fort's, and undertaken to keep them iri repair. . / 

Five ploughs are here reckoned a great stock. Each plough edn 
eultivat6 ^ve Golagas ( IT acre) of rice land, and five Colagas (Sf 
acres) of dry-field. This is all that the farmers: iviir, voluntarily 
undertake to do ; but, when they have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (JVudary) is sent, and compels the lazy fellows 
to cultivate five Colagas more of dry -field. This is done in a very 
slovenly manner, as might be expected; and the custom, although 
established. by long practice, seems to me very.prejudiGial. 

Most of the labour is performed by the farmers and their own' 
families. A few rich men hire yearly servants ; and at , seed-time 
and harvest additional daily labourers inustf be procured. There 
are nO slaves. -A • ploughman, .gets annually ST Candacas of Ragy 
(20;bushels),' worth ^'^ FandmSy with a but, and Fanams va. money> 
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Ilij wages, bcaitics a hut, arc thqrcforp I/, ^s. 5^. The atjtlitioual CtUPTElV 
expense aitcndiog a plougli is d^-Fetnatm for iraplen^qu^s, ah4 ? 
seeds for tl>c liirc of day-labourers, or one Cjwdjzca.qf grain, worth 
eight Fitnams^ for what thp plough will cultivate; ia.aU 55^ 

Funitmf, /\dd 30 Faii(im for the ren? of the dry field, and we have 
i of cxpciisp, besides the interest pf tfie value of the twp 

oxen, which, however, is ,i incrc trifle. 'In an ordinary year, thp 
produce, after deductiug the seed and the govcr'ument’s sliarp of 
ric<, with the stoppages for village ofljeers, according to the 
faituers will he:. 

Cclagas, worth J ? ^3 

Jvaray Colagas ♦ - - - jQi 

Jtiec, Jhinu crop, aj Cchgcs f - r - ^5 

Caru crop, ^T-t Colagcs *• - • - 23 


Fanams QO-J 

Tills amounts to just about the expense; but I have mentioned 
that theproducc ofthc.dry grains is 111 this account under-rated by 
at least one half; and 1 have not brought Into the account the 
half produce pf the five Colagas winch the farmers arc compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or ito additional expense. 

The farmers in general consent to udvance money to their Condiiionof 
servants for marriages, and otlicr ceremonies. This money is “”“*** 
jepaid by instalments out of tlie wages that arc given in carii ; for 
the people here arc not anxious to keep their servants in bondage, 
by a debt hanging over tlicm. A day-labourer, Avhclher man or 
woman, gels daily -J- Colaga of rough rice, or y VgV parts of a bushel. 

Of this, it must be observed, one half is composed of husk. 

• Leaves arc not in use here as a manure. The cattle arc never Manure, 
liucreil; but the straw. which they do not cat; the rice straw that . 
rots, with that of llcssaru, EilUy aiul the like, are all coJlected 
together ill one pit wilh thc dung, ashes, and other soil of thchousc. 

A grck'dcfcct in this manner of procuring manure is, the not 
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Cattle. 


Seasons. 


lising tlie jFIessa?yf straw and leaves for litter.^ Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds^ 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breedirig'cattle, but 
every farmer keeps some cows and female buffaloes, - the profit of 
which is clear gain. M.any Bj'alimans, and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con- 
siderable number are exported from hence.. The breed is bad,, 
and fit only for the plough. The dealers ingrain (Lumbddies) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but they are no. better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
carriage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 
The 'farmers keep a good many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in the woods, and at night sleep on the arable lands 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine are common,- 
The lower casts in every part of Karnatd eat pork; the swine,, 
therefore, are, not here employed as scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these, districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of Atumbady that are 
surrounded by woods ; but the stock has been exceedingly reduced 
by an epidemic distemper, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in- 
vaded the country, and by the depredations which in. the last war 
the troops of the and the committed. 

The only account of the seasons that I could procure here was as 
follows. For one month before, and two after, the vernal equinox,, 
the weather is clear and hot. In the two months of midsummer,' 
the weather is- cloudy, and cold, with thunder, lightning, rain, and 
strong winds from -the Avest. This is the. season that now prevails, , 
and to the feelings of a European it is exceedingly agreeable. The 
air resembles that of a cloudy day in an English summer.. In the 
two months before the autumnal equinox, the rains are very heavy, 
and come from the west, and the air is not so cold as in the two 
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precedin mouths. In the two monllw after the autumnal equinox, chapteiv 
there are moderate rains, which probably' come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. Juue i6. 
These rains arc, however, part of the monsoon which conies from 
Jifadras. la the three remaining months, the weather is cool, with 
fogs and dews iu the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The strata, the whole way between Scringapatam and Killamangata, strata. 
lie north and soutl), and are all vertical. ]Many of tiiem are grey 
granite, [n the eastern part of Karnata I have observed no pot- 
stonc. The nodules of lime-stone arc very common, as is also iron- 
ore iu the form of black sand. 

ISth/u/ic. — I went two cosscs lotVaragan-huU^. The country June is. 
consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed o/*Sie 
arc considerable portions of arable land. Of this, according to the 
Tahslldar, the soil of the first or best quality forms a hftli part ; 
of the second quality, two fifths ; of the third and fourth qualities, 
each one fifth* 

Tlic soil of tlic best quality is.sown entirely with Hagy, and its 
accompaniments; and should produce forty seeds, which is double oftbefint 
thc<|uautity admitted by the cultivators of Kdlamangalam i but 
there is no observable difference in the soil, climate, or cultivation; 
and there can be no doubt, that the crops in the two places arc 
nearly equally productive. 

On the second quality of land arc %<x\sn Ragg (Cgnosurus coro~ Produce of 
canus), Shan^^ (Panicum miltarc E. //flri'cu (Paspalum Jrii^ 
mcnlaccutn lloxb.^, Naconag ( Panicum itatieum), Ellu (Sesamum)y 
Udu (Phascolus minimoo Roxb.^, . Hessaru (Pliaseolus Mungo). 

Ragg on this land produces twenty seeds. When tlie rains fall, it is 
sown with lJuruli, and. Huts' Ellu. ' Havonay produces ten seeds, 
and tile seed is .sown as thick as that of Ragg. Shaniag produces 
the same quantity as Rugg, that is, one Candaca from a Colaga 
land, and' requires only tUrce.quartcrsofa Colaga forseed. 

Voi.. III. 3 .N 
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Gn;the thirds quality oFclry- field are sown Huts' Ellu (Verhesinct 
sativa Roxb.), Huruli<(I)6lic]ios biJiorus)y TJdu (Phaseolus minmoo 
Roxb.), B.Vid ‘Hessai'u (Phaseolus mu7igo). A Colaga 'X^iudi sows a 
quarter Colaga, ‘and > produces twenty seeds. Pluruli gives the same 
increase, and is sown four times as thick.- 
;Gn:the fourth quality of land nothing is sown ^yiC^^t Huts' Ellu, 
and it produces only five seeds. 

This account, .1 believe, may be relied on, and applied to correct 
the information KelUunangala relative to -dry ' gt'ains, the 

produce of which the farmers at that place were most interested to 
conceal. 

JVaragan-huIly is a small village in the Ratna-giri district, which 
has been- placed under .the management of Tahsildar o? Raya~ 
cotaij, one of those nativeioflicers who have- beeh'brought up' under 
Colonel 'Read, and Avlio are much -superior to those with whom one 
usually; meets- in'India. • 

. He isays, that zt Ruya-cotay., where all the -lands ‘have ' been 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required for the different 
gi'ounds v/as, ascertained by ‘Colonel .Read, assisted by the niost 
intelligent:natives. . - ■ 

• One. Colaga. o ERagy was found to sow forty Guutas,' ea.ch of which 
was 35 feet 2. inches -square. Although thisds-a trifle more than an 
acre, the ;chain with -which I measured may have stretched adittle, 
so as to make the difference ; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. ThePi/ddy of contains cubical 

inches.^ The acre fherefore sows n'ather less than of a bushel. 

. Ten.square.'Gz«?ifrts,- or- one rood, sow ,a 'Colaga of rice ; -so that an 
acre sows.^- of a bushel. This • differs greatly from ■ my - measure- 
ment yet there ;'is. no: apparent, reason,' Avhy the seed should be 
sown. of a different thickness dX Ray a- cot ay, -a-ud Kdla7nangdla. Un- 
less: the Tahsildar has.-mistakeni it is evident that Colonel Read’s 
measurement.is the one on which hy far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. y ' ' - ■ 
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In every part of the couutry.itnderhis inani^cment'C'olonel’ReadiCHAP’rEii 
succeeded, without much trouble, inintroducjujrauDiibrmistandarti'j 
for weights and ineaiurcs. . June is. 

Hatna-giri and Hiiya-cotay formerly belonged: to Jagardeva TJcyaiof meaiuies 
of CAe;}fl-pat/u«tf. iFrom him thcy;wcre taken. by. a J/oru/mA; and byCol^neaj 
from Iiiin again by X^xr^'Mxjsorc Rajas:- llicpcoplein this neighbour-' 
hood speak. about, au equal propoFtion> ufthc dialects of 
and Karmta, although it is situateddn the latter country-; but the' 

Roli;gars and all their followers were of descent; which has 

occasioned the mi.xturc. 

l.qtlrJiwit— •!'. went! three cosscs to Rdya-co/oy, where my-' survey Junejg. 
ended; but 1 shall, continiia to notc/down what I-obscrvcd on my 
return to .Madras. Ruya-coray is the last place m Kanmta D(sa}n, -Otiam. 
and. ii.cuininon]y< reckoned in the^ ISdra^Mahilf because it was added 
lo that- province by; tlie peace which' Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Ttppoo, Tlie twelve places properly- constituting the Bara'inahil are 
all in Urteceda Dizain, winch is- bounded on the west i)y the Ghats, 
audon thccast by the sea. Tlicsc 13 places arc, KrUhna-giri, Jacadeo, 
Varitta‘ghada,CavUd‘ghada, Mah&*ra)''ghada, Bujunga-ghada, Catara- 
ghada, Tripaturu, Vaiiamhady, Gagam^ghada, Suda asUana^ghada, and 
Talucallu^ Ghada, it must be observed, siguilicsafort^andiririahill. 

On thcfa\\>sft)iaRuyaruoT'‘^}nagundi,t\^eB6ra-}hahit},'w\\\iRdya'C0tay‘ 
and many. other districts, b'ecume suhjcct'to Jaga-dcca, the Polpgar 
of Chenopattana. On the overthrow of ibis powerful family, its 
territories wcrcdividctl -between tho Nobob ofCudapa, orCiirpa, and 
iho R(gas'of diJpsore. The* former- took xhcBdra^mahSl; and- the 
lattcrtiie dominions of tiic Chem-paitanaSamWy that were situated 
in Karnata. annexed the i^orc-ma/w/ to the ’dominibnV of 

Mysore. -■■■'■ . - . ■ - ■ t ■ i 'i . 

■ , lu.thewar of Lord Cornwallis, iWyU'Cofflywas taken' by Major ^j/a-c<wa3'* 
Gowdie, aud-has ever- since-continued in the' possession of the 
British; Bciug the chief key ioKarnata, pains have been taken 
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CHAPTER to strenfftlien tlic works, which consist of a high fortified rock, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built by the 

June 19. officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by 
rocks, hills, and Avoods. 

Mildness of , The air of Raya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 

'Karmta. officer, Colonel .Leigliton, informed me, that in Aprif last, Avhich 
Avas a hot season, and Avhich is the Avarmest month in the year, 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher than 82®. 
At the present season, it . is usually about 72* at noon, and 64“'at 
day-break. 

Language. The people of R&ya-cotay,‘ hexwg on the frontier, speak a strange 
mixture of the languages of Karnata, of the Tamuls, and of the 
Telingas. 

June 20 . 20th Jtme.—X 17 miles to Krishna-giri. The road is good, 

-^fthTcoun- most of the Avay leads through narrosy defiles among hills 
covered Avith brushAVood. The descent is very gantle. Towards 
Krishna- giri V Qi’ossed the Dakshana Pinalcani, or Pen nar. The 
former is the Sanskrit, the latter the vulgar nanie of this river. 
Near Kriskna-giri the country consists of a plain, in Avhicli are 
scattered high rocky hills. 

Kris?ina-giri. That on Adiich the fort of Krishna-giri is situated is ahoilt 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remarkably bare aiid steep. 
Much of the plain is rice-ground ; but the soil, although Avell 
Ayatered, . is in general poor. A ncAV village has been, founded, 

- excellent roads have been made, and convenient' houses for the 
European gentlemen have been built. The Aveather at this season 
, • is cool, Avith strong westerly winds, Avhich bring many clouds to 
mitigate the poAver of the sun. 

June 21. Qlst Pune.-r-I remained at Krishna-giri Avith Captain Graham, 
the collector, a gentleman educated in the sclloorof Colonel Read. 
My intention was, to have returned from Krishna-giri to Madras 
by the Aray of Qingee ; but Captaim Graham prevented me from- 
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adopting this plan, by informing me, that the country through chapter. • 
■u-Iiich I must have passed had become so desolate, that I should find • 
great difliculty in procuring a subsistence. - Juneaj. 

22d June. — I went twelve miles, by an excellent road, to Mala- Jjnes*. 
padd^. The country, like that ne^xKrtshna-givi, consists of a plain, 
in which are scattered high detached rocky hills. The soil of the 
plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgro^v^n with brush- 
wood. Malopaddift although placed in the heart of the Bdra-mahdl, Malapadd^. 
never belonged to that province, and has long becv\ annexed to 
Arcot. The Nabob has given it in jaghire to the husband of one of 
his sisters. It is'a very sorry place. - Here the language of the 
Tamils is almost the only one that ts spoken. 

^Zd Junc. — Iwcutabout fifteen miles ta Trlpaturu, The plains Juae ss. 
on this day’s route are wider than those I saw yesterday, and are 
also better cultivated. The hills are lengthened out into ridges. 

Tripaturu is a large open village, .containiug some good houses Tripstvru. 
neatly roofed with tiles. This is to be seen no where InKarnalat • 
uiid these roofs have been probably constructed by workmen from 
Madras, wlicre a long intercourse with Europeans has greatly im- * 
proved the natives in all the arts. At this place an attempt was 
inade.by Coloner Read to introduce- the manufacture of sugar, 
and the rearing of silk-worms. A Mr. Light, from the JVest Indies, 
and a native of Bengal, were procured to superintend ; ibut both 
have failed. 

24th Junei — I went fourteen miles, to Vanambady, a village June 2.4. 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks well, . as it is surrounded by 
trees, of which the Bara-mah&l has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain surrounded by hills. It' is placed on the 
banks of the Talar, or milk river, which in the Sanshril is called 
Cshira Nuddi.- It has its rise neoiT Nandjf Durga, or the Bullrcastk, 
and in the rainy season frequently- commits great dcva&tatio^. 
rises highest when the rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 

At present its channel is apparently quite dry j but, by digging a/ 
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©r Jrcit commence. The roatl aU the way from Krishna-giri is -CllAPTEa 
excellent, atul very level, havini^ hccii long a frontier 

pLicc, is a town built under the protection. of a hill fort that still Judcsj. 
tetaius a lUitlsU garrison. 

.1 here found a Jesuit ^lissionary, a native of rrance. lie has a Jesuit .Mit- 
small Hock, uho seem to be in great poverty but,. by.Uicir. con- 
tnbutions, I imagine ibey ate able to support him. lie is educating 
one of than to be his lucccisor, as:fftfru; :for so he is called by 
his coavcris. He favoured me with his coutpany at.diuncr, .and 
was a ver\' lively, pleasant man. To avoid olfcndiagUie. prejudices 
of Uie natives, he absUins from the use. of beef. 

CGih June.*— I ueitt tliittcea miles to . a small • village i named Jum c6. 
.•fsucuii AVf/aru. TJjc road . is good, .and leads, through a very 
pretty valley, watered by the Palar, TJierc.is;aigood.dcal of rice- 
land, most of sshich seems to be occupied ; ;but. thc.d^-neld forms 
a large part of the arable land, and ismuch.ucglcctcd. 

. A gootl deal of indigo has been lately introduced. It grows indigo, 
on (he higher parts.of ithc:ricc-land, from which, in. Utc> rainy 
seasuti, a crop of grain.u'ill be procured. . 

Tbc whole of the rice iambts Inigatcd liy means of canals,, winch Imgation. 
arc.citlicrdug across (lie dry channels of rivers,, below llic surface 
of uliich a small stream is alw.ays found ; or conducted from places 
in wbicli subterraneous springs has*c been discovered. These 
canals arc here c.illcd Cathay, a\ canal supplied from a river,. in 
which there is a perennial stream above ground, is in ihe-Tauutl 
language called 

.27lh — I went eleven milcsdown the Pc/ar to Junosr. 

.an open, town situated on the south side of the river. . It. formerly 
was a large place,, and possessed . many puhlicf buildingi, both 
Hindu and Muuulman; but all thcschavcsulTcrcd.inuch, from- tbc 
-towns having been repeatedly destroyed in /yy</crV- wars. .A large 
. temple of /jTTUra has. escaped, .having been. surrounded .by. a.very 
.large and strong wall of nut granite, thatcxchnicd irregulars,;, and 
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June 38. 
Vellorct 


June 29. 
W allaja- 
pctla. 


Jiyder took no delight-in the destruction of temples. On the walls 
of this temple, there are many inscriptions, which are written in 
the Grantham character, and some of them' are said to be of great 
antiquity. The Brahmans promised to send me copies, bnt this 
they neglected to do. They were very clamorous in complaining 
against the Nabob, although he annually allows the temple 2000 
or 800/. The town seems to be recovering fast. 

28th Jidze.— I went eight miles; and halted at a little distance 
east ^roxn Vellore. There I visited the .buildings 'preparing , for the 
families 6^ Hyder •axiATippoo. ■ They are built with accommodations 
similar to those used by and the architecture is more 

elegant, and the apartments are. more commodious, than those in 
the T^2Lh.ce Seringdpdtam.. 'Vh.t building would have been still 
more elegant, had not the custom of those who were to occupy it 
required long dead walls, and narrow staircases, with other, things 
that by us are considered as deformities. . : 

In order to give the reader a cbirect idea of the countenance of 
the ludiizxi' Mussulmans, I have procured the accompanying 
Engravings (Plates XXXY, XXXVI. XXXVII.) oi Fatah 
Hyder, the eldest but illegitimate son oi FippoOr said to be remark- 
ably like his father, and of Sultan Mohay ud Been, and zrd 

Been, the two eldest legitimate sons of that prince. - 

SLQxM June .- — went about fourteen -miles to JVallaja-petta, ov 
' Wallaj' -dbad, onthe nprthsideof the riyer, about two miles from A/rcof. 
The valley leading from Vatiamhady to Vellore, or Velluru, opens here 
into a level country containing both dry-field and rice-ground. 
The weather in the day, although there are strong winds from the 
west, is very hot. There are occasional showers of rain, that 
have brought forward the crop of Bajera (Holcus spicatus), which 
is that commonly raised on the dry-field. 

30th June. — I remained at Wqllaja-petta, in order to give my 
people rest. This. town was built by the orders of the late Nabob, 
Mahummed Aly Wallaja, and called after his own name. The 


June 30; 
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people u’crc rcmovcil from LaaUpetta and otlier places, which with CHAPTliR 
ihc princes ofindia is a common practice. Soouafterit 

had the misfortune to fall into the hands of Hyder; but on the June so. 
restoration of peace, tlic Nabob heaped benefits on his favourite, 
and it has risen to a great size, and is regularly built, rich, and 
populous. Its fortifications arc mouldering to decay; but, as the 
place is now far from an enemy, it is not soon likely to regret the 
loss. Almost the whole of the trade, between the coiiutry above 
tile Ghats and the sca-coast, centres here ; and a larger assortment 
of goods can, it is said, be procured at JVallaja-petta than in any 
town ofllic peninsula, itself not excepted. Provisions are 

jilcnty and .cheap, • 

, 1st July. — I went a short stage to:'irochuru Choultry, having Julyi. 
passed tltrough .a line country Very well irrigated from numerous 
reservoirs.; Owing to tlio c.xcclicnt supply of water, some of the 
rice-ground is even uow in crop. 

IFochuruh an iuu (Choultry) with a pent roof of tiles, ’ and was ChuUry, 
built for the accommodation of travellers. This kind of bvulding, 
in tltc native language, is called Chawcadi, from which perliups the 
English term Choultry is derived. The same kind of building, 
which consists of one long hall open in front, is also used by the 
native officers, for the place in wliich they transact business. "When 
behind the hall there is a square-court, surrounded by buildings for 
the farther accommodation of travellers, the inn is by tlie natives 
called Chilteram ; by the English this also is called CkouUry,..^^ 

Every where within 40 or 50 miles of A/ai/ras such useful buildings 
arc very common, and have bccu erected and endowed by the rich 
native merchants of tliat flourishing city. ’ * • , . 

At /Foc/mru there is also a very handsome Tank, formed -by 
digging a square cavity into the soil. Its sides are lined entirely 
with cut granite in the form of stairs. Such a Tank, when intended 
for the accommodation of travellers, or of the people of the. neigh- * 

hourhood, ia the Tanml language.is called Colatn ; in the JJarnataca 

■voi..iir, 3 0 
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July 2. 


Weatlier. 


CHAPTER dialect ..it is called Cunt ay ; and by The Telmgas, and southern., 
Mussulmans, it would .be called Giinta. Similar Tanks, that are 
within the walls of a Coml, or temple, are called by the Sanskrit 
nzmt^Calliany, Sarovara, Tirta, or Puscarany. 

. 2d July. — I entered the Company’s Jaghire, and went to Co7]je- 

veram, which by the natives is universally called Kunji. The country 

has more verdure than it had last year when. I visited it. The rains 

usual about this season had not then commenced ; but they have 

this year been unusually favourable, - 

All over the coast of Coromandel, it is common in May, June, and. 

July, to have occasional showers, and at, some period of that time 

to have even three or four days heavy rain, which somewhat cools 

the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains to take place. 

The weather now, although hot, is cloudy, with strong winds from 

the west. Such weather usually prevails about this time for eight 

* ‘ < 

or ten days ; and at Taiyore is well known to precede the rising of 

the Cavery, which is at the highest when the periodical rains prevail 
in Mysore. These clouds seem to be an extension of those which 
before and during the violence of the monsoon collect over the 
western Ghats, When these have poured down, and have occa- 
sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even in Karhata abate, 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern Ghats, 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the proper 
rainy season of the sea-coast. In the interval, the weather at 
Madras is . often excessively , hot, and the sea breece frequently 
fails; or, what occasions more uneasiness, blows from the souths 
and. is then called the long-shore, wind. 

3d July. — went to Vira Permal Pillay's Chiiieram, or inn built 
by Vira Permal, a Madras Dubashy. Ki Madras there are three 
casts;of Sudras, who act as Dubashies, that is, interpreters. The 
persons of the first cast seem to be somewhat analogous to the 
Kuyastas of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, which by us is 
commonly written Canaeopily or Canacoply ; and this name by 


July 3. 
Dubashies of 
Madras'. 
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Europcani is also frequently cxtemlcd to all ' persons, whether CHAPTER 
Jlr^hniant or Sudrat, who follow the same profession. The Canaca- 
pil/a^t arc a cast of the TamuU of Draoada, and throughout that 
Dhom were originally in possession of the hereditary office of 
village accotnptaut, in the same manner as ihc Brahmans possess 
the similar office of Shanahoga above tlie Ghats, or os the Kayastat 
of Jlcngu) possessed the analogous office of CajiongS. Tlie next cast, 

Avho follow the business of Duhashtes, arc the more learned Goalat, 
OTyadax'as. Sonic of these arc ofTcUnga, and others Dratada 
extraction, and the (iroper business of the cast is to tend herds of 
black cattle. The Dubashia of thU cast, liowcvcr, have given up 
all comtuunion with those who follow the original profession of 
their tribe; and value themselves very highly, as being related to 
the god Krishna, who was bom ofnGoala woman. On this account 
they all assume some of the names ofyishnu, such zs Rama Pillay, 

Xarayana Ptllay, $iQ, The third cast, svho perform the business of 
Vubashtes, are the Vaylatars, of the labouring class among whom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this Journal, Vo). 11. p. S29, given an 
account. Those who arc men of learning have separated from the 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalies. Tliey are a Tamul tribe, 
and more numerous in ClUra Chbht, and Paiidava, and I believe in 
(he adjacent island of Ccylcn, than in Drarada, Each of these casts 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others; and as, at Madras, 
they arc nil possessed of great wc.ilth, many ingenious arguments 
from the hooks whicli they esteem sacred Iiave been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, which frequently occasion bick- 
erings, and always great heart-burnings and bad ncighbourliood. 

The pride of cast is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
'Hindus ; and tlierc is scarcely a creature so wretclicd or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in the utmost contempt many persons 
in easy circumstances, and respectable situations; for the rank of 
the different casts is by no means well ascertained; the only one 
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CHAPTER point that is clear is, the immensurable superiority of ihe, Brahman's 
above the rest of mankind. . 

Jub^4. 4,th July. — -I went to SriBermaturu^ or Varam-phuthur, a celebrated 

Urv. temple and Agrarum, or: abode Brahmans, which is situated about 

a mile out of , the road; but I was desirous of visiting a place 
rendered remarkable by its having given birth to : Rdma-Anuja 
Acharya. The temple has frona government an annual allowance of 
0,50 Pagodas, or 100/; but this rvould be totally inadequate to the 
maintenance of the fifty-three families of Vaidika Sri Vaishnavam 
Brahmans who live in the place. By the contributions of the sect, 
hqweyer, they are supported in considerable affluence. The Amin, or 
civil officer, having assembled the jBrflZtwfis^z^whom he considered as 
most learned, they said,' that originally there was at the place a small 
temple of Vishnu ; but that, after the celebrity’ of Rama Ayiuja had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was^enlarged, 
and received an image of this great teacher. . In the roigoo^ Krishna 
Rayaru it was enlarged to the present size, which is very consider- 
able. This was done hy Para7i Cusha, aOTec^wg, that is to say, a 
Satanywho has assumed Ah and dedicated his life to religious 
austerity. It was afterwards repaired by a Bubashy of Madras ; and 
at present is putting in complete, order, at the joint expense of a 
JDubashy and ’ a Satany. There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity ; but it is reported, that when Cusha enlarged 

the temple some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
whei'e the great man Avasborn. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it ; and between this and the temple is one of the finest Man-^ 
dupas, or portiqos, that I have seen erected by Hindus. It is of 
great size, and supported by many columns; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to the 
place Avhere Rama Anuja Avas born, is a temple dedicated to a 
prophet named. Curat' Al-oar. 

The Sri Vaishnavam believe in eighteen great prophets, ten of 
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whom arc called AlvarSf and eight Ach&ryas. Some of the Alvars CHAPTER 
wctc Sudras; nay even Pflrmr have arrived at this dignity; but 

all the Acbdrj/as were Br^bmaits, , and among otlicrs , was Rama 
, . - . ' • ® • Eighteen 

/i/{iya. In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstain prophets 

from women, and all carnal delights; and give a proof of his being by'ihe^Srf 
divinely inspired, by foretelling some very great and extraordinary yoUhiavam. 
event tliat is about to take place. When this- has liappcned, and 
his- inspiration has been thus fully established, he delivers in 
poetry some histories concerning the gods; and by the An Vaish^- 
nax^am these arc received as canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets ; nor can a Br&hnan of this kiud perform 
worsliip, eat, or sleep, in any temple, wlierc such an image is not 
to he found. Prom the An Vaishnavam these images receive divine 
honours, hut not from either A;«<ir/<i/ or Madual; nor do these 
two sects acknowledge the prophecies to be of divine authority. 

It is, however, admitted by all parties, that tlicse ]>ersonages are 
mentioned in the eighteen Rurams as very holy and extraordinary 
men.. 

Although the Brdhuaus of the south frequently asserted to me, Eiglitcen 
that difierent events of the Kali-yugam arc mentioned in the 
eighteen Puranas, yet I was inclined to doubt this; as they 
thought, perhaps, to confirm the truth of what they were relating, 
by lefening \o so high an au\hoTiVy. VSwviug cousuUtd a learned 
Pajidit in Btugai, he says that ray doubts are well founded, and that 
in the writings published by Vyusa no particulars of the liistory of 
tliis <legcneratc age are to be found. TJie books quoted by the 
Brahmans of the south as the cigjitccu Puraitas, were probably the 
Ityhass, or the Upu-purana, wliich give an account of the transac- 
tions of the Kali-yusam. Other learned , persons allege, that the 
UpM-parana is aUo the work of Vydsa\-iov all such matters are 
subject to innumerable doubts. 

I liavc already mentioned, that the book caWed Guru Para, qx 

*' . wriltvn by 

Guru Parian Paray, of whicb, whilcat Town/, I obtained an extract RhnaAnuja. 
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GHAPTER that contained the life of Rama Jnuja, is said to have been written 
by that personage. In it, according to the Brahmans of his native 
July 4'. place, he modestly writesj that he is an incarnation of four deities. 

The book contains also a similar account of the lives of the other 
seventeen prophets ; and the Brahmans here look upon it as. of 
excellent authority, although several of these prophets lived after 
Rama Anuja was dead.- 'The Brahmans here, on consulting their 
copy of the Guru Para, agree with those of Tonuru concerning the 
year in which their chief was born, namelyj in the yearof Sal. 939 
A. D. 1016. 


Sri Vaish- 
navSm, 


Heretical 

sects. 


Rent and 
tenures of 
rice-ground. 


- The Si'i Vaishnamm XoSk. upon their Gw/m, hot\i Sannyasis and 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God ; but not as actual 
divinities. They have the power of exempting from future trans- 
migrations all persons on whom they bestow Upadesa and Chakran- 
iikam. The souls of the happy people who are thus exempted from 
change live in a heaven called Veicunta, and there serve Vishnu. 
This sect do not admit of the absorption of the spirits of good rnen 
into the essence of the deity, a doctrine, that seems to prevail 
chiefly among the worshippers of Siva. The Sri Vaishnavam say, 
that Brahma is the son of Vishnu, and the father of Siva i but they 
pray to Vishnu alone, as the preserver of all living beings, and as the 
supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama. Anuja, the most prevailing sects 
in this neighbourhood were the followers of Buddha, and the 
Charvaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The officer of revenue (Amin) sz.y%, that the here waters 
1000 acres of land, each containing 100 Guntas of 24 feet square. 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore rather more than 1322 
English acres. This land pays 1700 a year to the govern- 

ment, and 600 Pagodas to temples, revenue officers, &c. See ; in all, 
ClS^00 Pagodas, worth at the Tower mint 845/. J26‘. lO^d. which is at 
the rate of 1 2j. 9|r/. an acre. -This land is private property, and 
may be cither sold or mortgaged, in amanner exactly similar to that 
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ii3ctl \vi Malabar^ An acre, according^ the nature of the soil, will CHAPTEU 
hiortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such; but considered as a land tax 
it must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a 
iixed rent, for which all the proprietors are jointly , answerable. 

Among themselves, they determine each man's share by some 
old valuations. 

The hereditary Camca-pUtag here gave me a copy of an old 
Rqjd Paditti belonging to lus family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and I here give a translation. 

“The form of the Kali-yugam will be asiollows. The Kali-yugam 
will contain 432,000 years. The men of this age %7ill be four cubit* 
high, and live 100 years. 

Particulars of the names of the Rdj&t in the Kali-yugam. 


Parachittu Maha R6jd, grandson of Vharma Rdji, and son of 


Abmunna, reigned 

• 54 years.- 

•Jematnya Jya . • , - - 

143 

Raj& Narendra - - - • 

140 

Saringa Paary - • . • 

- 2H 

Susta Studica ^faha Rojd 

154 

Vicrama DUya 

1746 

SalixaUanam - - • » 

80 

Bya Raya » * - 

144 

Dania ChicraverU - - 

62 

Tribuvaua Chicraverii - ■ - - 

57 

Shanda Deva Maha Rt'^d 

60 


the 


Total of the government of 11 Deva Rdjds, 2854.” 

The whole account of this dynasty is evidently full of error and 
confusion. Some per^n of no djsccTnnicnt,ha3 probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred* The eras of Vicrama and 
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XX. 

June l6. 
Second ejua- 
lity of soil. 

4 c. 




Oil the second quality of dr.y-fxeld, .or Duim.Biimi, Ragy, and 
accompanirnents ^are- frequently. sown.:' The produce, is only ( 
half of wliat-it is on tlie- first; quality of soil, Svhich Avould amo 
to no more' than the' seed -and ‘rent. The farmers here evider 
conceal, at-least.'oiie half of 'the 'produce ; forty ..seeds of Ragy he 
allowed, in 'the-heighbouring dikricts, as the common, prod uce c 
gobd'soil. dn'placc ot'-yltamij'-oi'To-cary, on this;kind .offaiul, 
nay, or common- millet •(Pahicum italiciim), is sometimes s.qwn in - 
drills “of iJogy fields'. ; i \ - 

'On the second quality of soil, however, .the most common ,cro] 
Sliamay. After die first -rain of spring,, .the field gets five dou 
plougliings,’ with' ah interval-of six days between each;.; .'Skannn 
no t hllod'ed' niariiire, ds sown: broad4cast d lu'ing .the i two inon tlis \\di 
fellow die’' summer solstice^ is ^then .'ploughed, in, and the fieh 
harrowed with the fake- drawn by oxen. The seed required fc 
IVoaila'lTLnd is half a Coldga, - or - parts of a bushel fowap ac 
On this soil it produces only 20 seeds, or two worth, of grp 

The rent is four'i^mihiws-and'adialf ; from which anjestimate may. 
formed of the' veracity of my informers. . 

On' this soii lJessdj’itj Udu, Ella, sind Handu, are. also, sown, but 
no considerable quantities. 

JIorse-"rain, bad seasons i7an//i is sown on this second quality of land ; 1 

third quality imieithcv tile first nor second qualities of soil-does it thrive so w 

01 land. * 


as on the poorest fields, where in common seasons it forms the iisi 
crop. Im the two months preceding the autumnal e([uinox, the fn 
gets two double ploughings. The seed is then sown broad-cast, a 
is covered by the plough. The seed- required for a. C'eA/grt laud 
half a Colaga, or-jVoV bushel an acre. The produce is ten seeds, 
five Colagas, worth \~Famlm. This is evidently as much uiider-rat 
as the others, the rent being three Faiiams; 

On this kind of ground, small quantities of and Har. 
arc also .sown. 

The dry-field is frequently let to those who cultivate, garde 
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^vatcrctl by the A garden consisting of Cwc IFoculas, or a chapteH 

little more than three acres, can be watered by one Vatam, on the xx. 

balance of which one man walks. This man and two others arc jg 

ailctjuatc to cultivate the whole. It lets for only one or, two Fanams Tarkari 
a jrocuh more, than if it were ciiUivated for Ragy. These gardens titchen- 
arc partly cultivated by Tij^ular, that is, persons vvliose ancestors 
were originally of Dravada l}64am, and who live entirely by, the 
profession of gardening ; and partly by the farmers wiio cultivate 
the Helds. Tlie articles raised in these 'gardens forsale arc, wheat, 

J/aiac, Ragyt Tavary, Afcutcal or fenugreek, Kayta^ Sunicai, Gt 
Jrechh Itypo^ea, onions, garlic, turmeric, tobacco, poppies, Cos- 
tumlfa or Carlhatnus tindorius^ capsicum, and the carminative seeds 
Danya and /Famunt, together with greens, cucurbitaceoua fruits, 
and other kitchen stuH'a for the use of the cultivators* families: 

Tlic articles produced in titese gardens, that are exported, are 
wheat, Danya, fFomum, poppies, Cossumba, tobacco, garlic, and 
tuniicric. 

. Although most of tlicsc gardens arc dry>He)d, and are watered 
by the Vafam from wells, yet some arc on ricu>Iand,. and receive 
their supply of water from a reservoir. The ground is in constant 
crop, and often produces at the same time four or Hve articles. ' > 

Tuhacco is cultivated not only iii g.trdcns, but also in ricC'land ToUccu. 
and dry'Hehh In the Hrst and last eases, the. cultivator pays the 
usu.ll rent, When it is cultivated on rice>Iand, tlie stater gets one 
half of the produce. IVIicn raised on dry-field, the water must 
be brought in pots from the nearest well. In the month precedingl 
the summer solstice*, the field is ploughed fourteen or fifteen times,: 

In tiic month following, furrows at the distance of tM’O cubits are. 
drawn throughout the field, and arc filled with- water. In. these, 
young tobacco-plants from the seed-bed arc placed, at nine inclies; 
distance, and a little dung is put at their roots. The young plants^ 
arc then covered with broad leaves, and for four times are watered^ 
once a day.. The leaves having-been removed, the plants forthreet 
Yol. Iir. 3 L 
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CHAPTER times get -water once in four days; and' even again on the 20th 
day, should the rainy season not have then commenced. At the 

June i6, end of the month the whole field is hoed, and the earth is thrown 
toward the plants in ridges. At the end of the second month this 
' is repeated, and at the same time all the leaves, except from six 

to nine, are pinched from every plant ; and all new leaves, that 
afterwards shoot from the centre, are once in eight or ten days 
removed. When' it begins to whiten, the tobacco is fit for cutting. 
After having been cut by the ground, the stems are allowed to lie 
on the field until next day, when they are spread on a dry place, 
and exposed to the sun. Here the tobacco remains nine days arid 
nine nights. On the 10th morning some grass is spread on the 
.ground ; on this heaps of the tobacco are placed, and the roots are 
turned toward the circumference. The heap is covered with straw, 
and pressed down with a large stone. In these heaps the tobacco 
remains for nine days. The stems are then removed from the 
leaves, of which from six to ten, according to their size, are made 
up into a small -bundle. These bundles are again placed in a heap, ■ 
covered with straw, and pressed with a large stone. Every evening 
the heap is taken down; and, each bundle having been squeezed 
with the hand, to make it soft, the whole is again replaced as 
before.. On the fifth evening the tobacco is spread out all night to 
receive the dew. Next day the heap is rebuilt, and this process of 
heaping, squeezing, and spreading out to the dew, must be iri all 
performed three times ; the tobacco is then fit for sale. The larger 
leaves of this tobacco seem to me to be v/ell cured for the European 
market, being not so dry as usual with that cured in India, but 
moist and flexible : of the flavour I am no judge. A IFocuhi land in 
a Tarkari garden produces twenty Maunds of cured tobacco, worth, 
according to the merchants, 140 Fanams. According to this, an acre 
produces about 6 cwt. 2 qrs. 25 lb. worth 61. 15s. 8id. The cultivators, 
however, only value their tobacco at five Fanams a JlJaund. The 
•tobacco is cut in the 1st and 2d months after, the autumnal 
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equinox, Foritlircc successive years, three crops of tobacco may chapter 
be taken from tlic same field ; but before a fourth crop, some 
otiicr article niust intervene for at least one year j and after tliis Jum iff. 
plant, even in gardens, no second crop is admitted. 

The most common crop in these gardens is garlic, followed by Common 
poppies, Cosiuin6a, and radishes. The manner of conducting this ^Wvating 
Mill sufiicc to give an idea of theprogress made in gardening, which 
much c.xcccds that in managing arable lauds. In the month pre> 
ceding midsummer, the plot Intended for garlic is dug with a hoe. 

It is then dunged, and ten days aftcTM'ards is again hoed. It is 
then divided into small squares, which, in order to confine the water, 
arc separated by Iom* banks; and between every two rows of squares, 
channels fur conveying the water from the Tank, or well, arc con< 
structed. In each of these squares, lines are then drawn at four inclies 
distance from each other; and in these, atsimllar distances, areplaced 
single cloves of garlic, which are covered by smoothing the area 
of the square with tlic hand. The squares are then filled udth water; 

.111(1 once a day, forciglit times, tliis is repeated. On the tenth day 
a little dung is given ; and, when it docs not rain, some soils require 
water every thinl day, M*hilc others only require it once every 
fouTlh day. Care must be takcit to remove the weeds, as they 
spring, lu the 'month fuUowing the autumnal equinox, the roots 
arc full grown, and are then dug up. 

After a montifs rest (he plot is again hoed and manured. On 
the tenth day the hoeing is repeated, and' then the little squares » 

and channels for-watering the plot-arc' formed. The poppy sCed, 
having been mixed with an equal quantity- of dust, is then sowu-iri 
the squares, and covered by drawing the band overtlie mould, whiph 
gets a- liltle'manurc and'watcr.-' At every- two cubits distance, all 
over the small banks that separate the squares, a’seed of the Cos- 
iumba is then' placed, and- the interstices are- sowu'with'radisUesi 
For the first eight days, the- squares -are* allowed; morning and 
evening, a little water: ' Afterwardvfof twenty day^, they, are* 
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XX. 


June l6. 


Radishes. 

Poppy-seet?. 


Opium. 


irrigated once 'in .twent^^rfour hours,- and then every, fourth day. 
At the end of the first month, the weeds are removed with the 
' end ' of a sharp stick, and a little manure is.given. . Any weeds , that 
afterwards appear must be plucked as -they spring. 

■-.At the;ehd ofthe second month the radishes are pulled. 

Some few' poor’ make opium ; but in general the poppy iS‘ 
allowed to ripen its seed,, without reeeiving injury in its friiitj for 
the operation' of e.\.tracting opium diminishes. the quantity of seed ; 
and here this is* much esteemed,' and, enters largely into the sweet- 
meats and cakes which the wealthy eat. V : 1 

, In the beginning of the third month the poppies are fit for pro- 
ducing opium. . The fruit is scratched with a thorn ; and tlie juice 
that exsudes, after it has thickened by exposure to the air, is scraped 
off with a shell, and seems to be very good, opium. According to 
the cultivators, this sells at fifteen Fanams a which is about, 
fifteen shillings a pound. How such an enormous price can be re- 
quired for it, I cannot conceive, except on the supposition of the 
late government having prohibited, by severe penalties, the use of 
this intoxicating substance. 


Post. Where the seed has been allowed to ripen, the husks, or. capsulce, 

are beaten with Jagory and water, so as to form an intoxicating 
liquor, which in the and languages is called 

Fost, and which is much used for inebriation both by Mussulmans. 
zn& Hindus. . , \ 

Cossumla. In five months the Cossumha pushes out its flowers, which are 
collected at three .different times, between each of which is an 
interval of eight days. The; petals, j/7o5cn/f, are , not pulled until they 
are in a.state of decay ;.so that their removal does not prevent the 
seed fi'om . coming to. maturity.'. It -is, cither eaten parched ; - or 
beaten with a little water into an emulsion, which is mixed with 
boiled rice and Jbgo/v/, and fprrns a dish called that 

is a favourite delicacy with - the natives. The Jlcsculi, after having 
been pulled, are dried in the sqn.t'wo or three days, and are then 
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old to the dyers at haIf'a^fl«<7m'for.the&cr, or at about sixpence -CHAPTER 
a pound. . ■. * t. . • .1 :t ^ 

Tile extent of-'the watered landsds'Cstimated by the quantity of 
rice u hich they- require- for seed. I measured a field, said to require lands, 
three Colagasy and fouud'it to contain 33146 square feet. At this rate, 
therefore, ihe Candaca of land is-5-J^^ acres,- and the acre requires 
nearly. 14 - bushel of seed. • >. . 

On this ground, riceTorms by for the most common crop, and in 
favourahle. seasons two crops of this grain, are procured: from’ the 
same field. That which grows in the rainy season is called Homu; 
that u;hicli gro.ws in tbcliot wcatlieris called C'nm ‘When, the 
quantity of water, ibr cither crop is not sufficient to irrigate. rice, 
a crop of some other grain is sown in its-stead. ■ " 

The kinds of rice cultivated here are M follow ; ' • * ■ ’ 


" ■ • ■ ’ Kinds. 

, •' i.. -I 

. . *5 .1 > .'1 1 

. 

Quality.' 

1. . 
l-'i 
g;® 

§•3 
0 « 

Crop in »bich-it’is cul* 

, .li.valed. , 

■Gydda ‘liyra\ 

Dodti Byra- ^ ^ -- ■' 

Doda Caimbutty 

Sana ditto - . - 

ftuUgdy ■ ' ■ 

Potapalie- ' 

Cari Nelht ■ • 

Thick grain - 
Large grain ' - 
ditto. - - , ; 
Small grain. - 
Large grain 
'-ditto., . ' 

I.- ;id{tto. . c 

T 

.f> 

6. 

5 

■4 

4 

'Hamu and Ccru.. 
■Hainu^ • 

■ ditto : . 

... ditto ,j . 

Haiim and Caru 
' ditto -■' •ditto- 
...ditto,..'; ditto; 


The length of, time required for each kind^ of ,rice,-include^ the 
lime, that is occupied in the,)vholc procesSjO^cuUiyation,. j 
.. The Haimt crop,- which grows^in . the, fainy.seqijpn^, is commonly 
GydddfOr DodaJByra ; ^aud the former^ also, most usually coinposes the 
cpp,of .the dry .season,, except .jyhCTC; the has-preceded 

it; in which^case, some of^tlie kinds. that are, more quick.ofgrowth 
must. he us,ed. . .The. grainy require, six onsqyen months ^akp 
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CHAPTER two mors plougliiags than those that come to maturity in less 
time, which is the only ditreveuce in the process or cultivation. The 
ill.-:,* Id. only cultivation in use here is the Jlola, or sprouted seed. . 

/.u...^ crop. Jji order to cultivate GjiTuyu in the rainy season, the neld 


is watered in the month preceding midsummer; and then, having 
-been drained, it is ploughed lirsc lengthwise,, and then across. 


Next day the double ploughing is repeated, and the held is 
iauudated. On the htth day the held is again drained, the double 


ploughing is repeated, and tlieu the water is again admitted. 
These steps are repeated on the Sth, 1 1th, and 14th days. At tiic 
dd or 4th double ploughing the held is mauured with dung ; and 
immediately after the last it is smoothed with, a plank drawn by 
oxen (Maram)^ sown broad'Cast with the prepared seed, and then 
covered two inches deep with water. On the third day after 
sowing, the held , is drained,, and. sprinkled with dry dung, which 
has been rubbed to dust. On the hfth d.ay an inch of water is 
. admitted, and ever afterwards the held is inundated ; the depth of 

water being increased as the rice grows, and care being taken that 
the young plants should be never entirely covered. On the iOth 
day the held is harrowed with the rake drawn by oxen; and on 
the SOth, 40th, and 90th days, the weeds are removed by die hand. 
At this last weeding, all superfluous stalks are destroyed by 
pinching them between the toes. When ripe, this crop is cut with 
the straw, and put up in heaps. Next day it is ti'oddcu out by 
oxen. The straw is sometimes spoiled by the rain, and tlirowu 
into the dung-hill ; but at other times it is preserved for fodder. 

C.:.-ycrcp. The cuUivatioii for the crop raised iu the dry setison is quite 
similar to that before described; but the ploughing season is 


different. The straw of this crop is always well preserved, which 
renders it valuable ; but the quantity of grain is smaller. 

On good soils, the crop raised in the wet season produces forty 
fold of Gy/Ja Byra, or almost forty-tive bushels an acre, worth 
14 4lfi. In the crop c«ltiva.ted in dry weather, on good soils 


t’ 
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the produce is tliirty seeds, or rather more than 33 bushels an acre. CHAPTER 
The rice of both crops keeps equally well, and is of equal value. 

If a man beat out his own grain, a Candaca of rough rice gives 
half a Candaca of clean grain j but if he liire labourers, they return removing the 
him only four tcntlis of a Candaca of clean rice; so that a fifth of **“^^*‘ 
the grain is the expense of removing the husks ; and this may be 
considered as the expense of this operation that is usual in every 
part of India. The operation is commonly assisted by boiling, and 
Is performed by beating the grain in a moTiar with a stick five or 
six feet long, three inches in diameter, and sliod witli iron. 

The quantity of seed required forbad land is the same with that Seed, 
given to good} and in neither docs the quantity actually sown 
measure a Seer more or less than that contained in the estimate of 
the public accompts. When the rains commence rather late, the 
Crop cultivated immediately afterwards is taken of some of the 
kinds that grow quickly; otherwise, those which are slow of growth 
arc always preferred. 

Wlicn soon after the commencement of the rainy season tliere is Grains sub- 
net in the Tank a quantity of water sufficient for a crop of rice, in place of the 
its stead ihc following grains arc cultivated ; £Uu, Hessaru, Uda, "®P‘ 
and Jola. 

Of these, EKu is most used. In the second month after the ver- Stsamvai. 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed twice. On the sixth -day it is 
again ploughetl twice ; then with the first rain in this, or the follow- 
ing month, the seed is sum'h broad-cast, and covered with the 
plough. In three mdnths the crop ripens without farther trouble. 

It is supposed to injure the following crop of rice. Afybculaof 
latid requires .j-Co/agn of seed, and produces two Colagas, or Id seeds. 

For an acre, therefore, the seed will be ^ parts of a bushel, and 
the produce about bushels, worth 7r. 

The other grains are cultivated exactly in the same manner. 

The seed required for a If^ocula land is -i Colaga of Hessaru, which Phascolii$ 
produces three 'Colagas, or twelve seeds. The acre, therefore, 
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J.une “ 1 6 . 
Pliaseolus 


minimoo 

Roxb. 


Holcus sor- 
ghum. 


Grains sub- 
stituted in 
place of the 
Caru crop. 

Phaseolus 

Mungo, 


requires 4^parfcs. of a bushel for seed, artd produces 3-— Vo hush els 

■ im ' ^ 

\vortli7i-. .This,; next to Elluj is, the m;ost: usual crop. ; , 

, Udu h the next most commpn crop,-, and its. seed is sown of the 
;same thickness; its prod.uce is one third less. An acre, therefore,, 
produces 2^^ bush els,- wor th 35. 1 ; 

The quantity: of Jolo. raised is very sniall. The seed and;prpduc.e, 
■o.wing to the: imperfect nTanner of cultlvatipn, are, not :greater; than 

those ofUdu.- - • ; . , ; ' : ■ , :i ; , 

When the water in the Tank is not sufficient to raise a crop of 
rice ill the. dry season, the following grains are raised in its, stead, 
Hessaru, Callay, ^nd Jola. ; . , . - 

Hessaru is the most commpn. In the month ;preceding>the autum^ 
nal equinox, the field is ploughed .twice in one, day ^which on the 
third day is: repeated.. On the dth pr 7th day it is ploughed once, 
the seed is sown broad-cast, and covered by the plough. In three 
months it ripens. ; The seed for a land is the same as in the 

rainy season; but it produces twelve fold, or - bushels an 


; a.cre, worth about six.^hillipgs. ; ^ ; 

Cicer'arieii- , Much less is.sowu,, as it requires the very- richest spils< 

iium, , . in the month preceding the shortest day, gets .four double 

ploughings, with an interval between each of two days. A few.days 
afteriyards the. seed is dropped /into the furroiys,; after.a jilough, at 
nine inches distance, and is covered by another se.t of furrows drawn 
by a. second plough. ' In three.;months itu'ip.ens. AJFocula land 
requires i .Co/tfo'rt of seed, and produces one Colaga, , Tlie .seed for 
an acre is therefore parts of a, bushel,, and. the produce l-j-Vq- 
bushel, worth 45. 5^-^/. ... / ;. . ; 


Jlolcussor- The quantity o^Jola sown is very small, and, not more productive 
ghum. than in the rainy season. ... . .. . 

Division of ou watered land is ppid by a division. of the crop, and the 

following is the manner in which that is conducted with a Rashi/,'ov 
heap of rice, which usually contains the produce of five lands, 

and may amount to about 7j Candacas, or more than 4.00 bushels,. , , 
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,Tl»c or. village accomptant, gets ; 

with X bundle of unthrashcil com.., \ '• , • , 

Toll/, a w.atchmau, all that adheres to the C^flp^or.marks, and, l-y.- 
with some, straw. ■ , ; . j .. I . . • i ' "-r 

or- conductor of water. , . 2 ^- 

a kind. of beadle , - l-j- 

Gauda, or chief of thq village - - S 

Ditto for the annual sacri/icc which he makes to the village god l 
Ditto for marking the heaps l 

Washerman, barber, and blacksmith t . .r 
lltc temples in the village. . . - - -• 1 i 

To poor JOrihmans, and other. religious mendicants - . , . 1 


1‘H; 

‘ or, on account of the drat share, say IS'Coiagiu, or ten per cent, 

TIjc remainder is divided equally between the public and the cnl- 
'iWalor; but while- this is doing, the latter makesa spring at the 
heap, and usually carries off about four or' five Cokgas, 'The 
government 'pays for the Taiths, or canals, by wlitch the ground is 
w'atercd, as will be hereafter explained. 

In this country a considerable quantity of sugar-cane is raised. Sugar-cane. 
There are' four kinds; Ratali, Puttaputti, Mnra-cabo, and Chittu- 
'tcatwu The soil. required, for cadi kind is different; so that they* 
continue to be all cultivated’ although the quantity of/egory given 
by the two last is a fourth less titan that which the two first kinds 
afford.' Tlic Jagort/ of the Restali sells higher than that of the others, 

' and the Puttaputti cane is preferred for' eating without preparation. 

' The Restalixnd PuttajiiUli, with a fifth’ kind, called Ccri-cofio, and 
nearly related to the Pu/Zepi/f/i,- require a rich’ soih Theil/aru- 
calfo and ChittiKcasun will grow any where, and wU thrive even on 
a middling soil. ' ' ’ ’ , - ' 

Thc 'RestaH'aml ’PuUapuld'are cultivated as follows: in the. 

VoL. III. ' 
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CHAPTER month after the shortest day, the field is twice ploughed. On the 

IQth, and 1 6th .days, it gets two double ploughin'gs. With 

June i6. ' a billet of wood' the mould' is -then broken small, and is manured 

with dung. After this the fidd is piloiighed Brice, and, in order to 
distribute the water, it is formed into ridges with channels between 
them. These channels -are nine inches wide and deep, and nine 
inches apart. The cane intended for seed is cut iiito pieces, each 
containing three joints. The channels having been previously 
filled with water, a row -of cuttings is Bid iii each, and sunk into 
the mud of its bottom-, so as just to be .covered.' The Cuttings are 
placed horizontally, in a line paralleTto the Channels, and- their 
ends are nine inches from the ends of' those which are nearest. 
Every fifth day the channels are filled with water. On the lOth'day 
the weeds are removed with a spade. Qn the 20th day the field is hoed, 
and the earth from the ridges is thrown, down, uppu the plants 
lietween the .rows, so that channels 'are; formed where at first the 
ridges were. The, leaves of the young. canes are at this time about 
mine inches high, and they require no water until, the SOth day ; 
when channels, are formed so as to. wind in a serpentine manner, 
with two rows of canes between, each bend, as is explained by the 
sketch in Plate XXXIII. Figure 85. When there is no rain, these 
channels must be -filled with .water, once in eight days, .until the 
cane be, ripe. When the stems begin to appear, they are brought 
together in clusters of from three to five, and bound round with 
leaves,, so as entirely to exclude, the light; and this must, he care- 
fully done, as the stems .rise from the ground ; otherwise the rin.d 
will be thick, and the quantity .of juice very small. 'The crop season 
begins in the second month .after the shortest day of the second 
year, and. in the course of thirty days ,aU the canes must be cut. 
The space occupied by this crop, therefore, is fourteen months. 
A TVocula land produces eight Maunds of Jagory, and plants a thou- 
sand cuttings. The, acre will therefore plant 8942 cuttings, and 
produce about fi cwt. 3qrs. 7lb. wo.rth 3'/. V7s. ' 
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The A/ara-ccio and which is also called IIuUu-cQho, CUapteu 

arc cultivated exactly in the same manner; only; they do not 
require to be lied in clusters, and they ripen a month earlier. . A 
// ocufiJ of land produces only C^vc^faundt of Jagortf ; so the aero 
produces 4 cu't. Iqr. 4lb. north Sf. 8a. 7jr/. i. , 

Between every two crops of sugar a crop of rice must intervene ; 
but this is Tcckoucd better than usual where no cane is cultivated. 

The rent of sugar'cauc is. also. paid by a division of the crop, 
wliich is conducted os folIoWa witli a field that may produce about 
SdO Mauiuii, and about which eight or ten farmers will be concerned. 


' Daily expense. 


Kent of the iron boiler belonging to the government • 
MiU rent • - - • • 

i\irgwfl/y, or conductor of water • ' . • ; 

or village accomptant . • . 

lron*bnmh, as a workman ' • 

l)Uto as priest, ori*iy<fn ofCrtfwfso •• - 

Oil, butter, and quicklime . - . i;- 


Thc mill commonly goes Co days, and produces daily 6 Maundsi 

Tanamt. 



■ Daily expense at 60 days, dwA at S^. 

Jagory at frj- Scers^^Maundt at 4 Famms 

Total produce, SCO Maundt at 4 Fanams ' • 


Annual expense for each mill, 
Custom*liousc . - 
Carpentcrand iron*smith, ^ . 
Sacrifice of two lambs/.. . 


-• ISO 

is ' - ■ 51 ‘ 

£01 
1440 

Balance 'l£C9 ' 


%Wi9 deducted from the former balance, ’ ’ - 1239 * 


leaves a balance of 
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June l6. 
Plantations 
of Areca 
palnis. 


Produce, ac- 
cording to 
the officers of 
government. 


Produce, ac- 
cordingtothe 
cuhiyators. 


which is divided equally between the. farmer and the state, as 
proprietor of the soil.. ' . . : , ' . . 

In this part Karnata there are a good many or Areca 

plantations. To carry off the 'water, the ground is divided by. 
channels into beds. In the centre of each bed is set a row of plan- 
tain trees (Miisa)^ and at each side a row of young .When 

these grow up, the plantains are sometimes allowed to remain ; and 
sometimes they are removed, and then the beds are cultivated with 
the plants called 7hrAv/ri, especially with turmeric. . The man who 
makes the garden is at the sole* expense of inclosing,, digging, and. 
planting. Sometimes he also makes the Ttntk or reservoir; but in 
this case; should the rent be paid by a division of the crop, he gets, 
a fourth part of the government’s share ; or should the rent bej 
paid in kind, he-gets a proportional deduction. 

The chief officer of the district (Ta/isilc/ar), and the .ffirniers, 
differ exceedingly in their account of the produce. The former 
says, that a Candaca land should plant 2000 Ai'ecas, which should- 
produce 50 Maundu of boiled nut. One Bulla contains 120 nuts in 
the . husk. The Candaca, therefore, contains 96OO nuts ; which, 
when peeled, measure 8 Colagas of raw nut ; and these, when boiled, 
weigh..2^ ' The 50 Matmds vAW therefore 'require' 192,000 

huts; so that -every tree Avill give 9d nuts. At this rate, an acre: 
will plant 394-j- trees, and produce 37843 yV nuts. These, as they: 
come from the tree, will measure 22- ,*pVo - bushels ; when peeled, 
will measure 8y VoV bushels ; and when bbiled, will weigh 299lb., , 
worth 7/. 12 j. 9\d. I have entered into this detail, that the reader • 
may be able to compare all the foregoing accounts concerning the 
produce of the .drecrt. 

The proprietors of the garden allege, .that a Candaca land will 
plant only 1000 Arecas, and 500 plantain trees. . The produce they 
state at Candacas, or 120,000 nuts ; which, for each tree, is at 
the rate of 120; .but they probably reckon only a certain proportion 
of the whole trees, excluding the others, as hot productive, while 
the Tahsildar includes every one. 
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fhaft tlio§«^ which the govei’nnVeht ^upjJbfts, either when- they have 
heeil' constructed oVigifially 4t the public expense, or Whfen the 
ot‘ the' founder, . from a fdilure of heirs,- has reverted to the 
sOVereig'n. The reaseu assigned for this by the natives is perfectly 
satisfactory. They say, that they can coriip'el file holder of the free 
estate to perform his duty ; but the state has no master. It would 
Seem adviseablO; therefore, tO eiicOurage the rich natives fo under-i 
fake this business; and; where the iJwawi has reverted to thd 
government, if wOuld be better to sell the estate to some other 
family, than to I’etain it and repair the ThwAry and, if the practice 
of raising the rent by a_ division of crops be still continued, it would 
be' yet' more advantageous for the public to grant the Cdray-cutta 
Codigy one fourth of the government’s share of the crop, which 
ought fo be “the same aS his half of the produce of a fourth part'of 
the land. This WqUld not only prevent the free estates from growr 
ing in size,- a- thihg that very usually happens, but it would be a 
check upon the revenue officers who superintend the division., A 
few free estates been granted, to those who. have 

built forts, and undertaken to keep them iii repair. , . 

Five ploughs are here reckoned a great' stock. Each plough ckn 
cultivate five Colagas (IT acre) of rice land, and five Cola gas 
acres) of dry-field. This is all that the farmers will voluntarily 
undertake to do ; hut, when they have completely laboured this 
extent, the beadle (JFudary) is sent, and compels the lazy fellows 
to cultivate five Colagas more of dry -field. Thisds done in a veiy 
slovenly manner, as might be expected ; and the custom, although 
established. by long practice, seems to me very. prejudicial. 

Most of the labour is performed by the farmers and their own, 
families. A few rich men hire yearly servants ; and at seed-time 
and harvest additional daily labourers must be procured. There 
are iio slaves. A . ploughman gets annually 3^ Catidacas Rqgy 
(SO.bushels),' woi'th 28 FanamSy with a hut, and iSFhwawwin money> 
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Hi» Vi^ci, bcsiAlc* a Iiut, arc therefore U 7s. The atiditioiial CHAPTER 
expemo attcmlin^ a plough u 3^ Famtms for implements, and ^ 
seeds for tl>c hire of day-labourers, or one Osiulaai qf grain, worth 
eight for vrlut the plough trill cultivate; io all 55;f 

ydn^tr,$. Add 30 Fdffdms for the rcut of the dry pcM, and we have 
t‘Sf F.t».vfu ofcspciuc, betide* the intcrcu pf the value of the twq 
oxen, uhich, bourever, Is a mere tritic. -In au ordinary year, thp 
piwhuc, after deducting the seed and die govcruaicnt’s share of 
nc<, uitli the stoppages for village otljccrs, according to the 


fo^/uctfe will be: fawaj. 

Ita/jf 5$ CohjgdJ, worlli • r r 

Jvardy ly Cchgas ^ . jq^ 

liicf, Jtaifsu crop, SS CdLj^cs t ■ t 

Cifu crop, 3r-t CcLi^as • * • 23 _ 

Fanams ^ 0 } 


Tills amounti to jutt about the expense; but I have mentioued 
Out theproducc of the dry grains is In this account under-rated by 
at least one half; and 1 lus'e not brought into the account the 
half produce of the dvc Ceb^as wliicli the farmers arc compelled 
to cultivate, and which costs little or no additional expense. 

Tlie famiets in general consent to advance money to their Condiuoa of 
tcrvanls for marriages, and other ceremonies. This money is ‘*'’“‘** 
jrepaid by instalments uut of tiie wages that arc given in cash ; for 
the people here arc not anxious to keep their servants in bondage, 
by a tlcbt hanging over them. A day-labourer, whether man or 
woman, gets daily -p Co/ugu of rough rice, or parts of a bushel. 

Of this, it must be observed, one half is composed of husk. 

Leaves arc not In use here as a manure. The cattle arc never Manure, 
littered i but the straw which llicy do not cat,' the rice straw that . 
rots, with that of Ilasaru, Mu, and the like, arc all coJIected 
together in one pit with tlic dung, ashes, and other soil of ihchousc. 
Agrcat'dcfcct in this manner of procuring manure is, the not 
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using the Hcssaric stra\v' and leaves for litter. Sheep and goats are 
at night gathered on the arable lands, but are not confined by folds, 
which seems also an error. 

In this neighbourhood there are no herds of breeding cattle, but 
every farmer keeps some cows and female buffaloes, the profit of 
which is clear gain. Many Brahmans, and other rich people, keep, 
for the milk, a considerable number of both cows and female 
buffaloes. The males, when fit for labour, are sold ; so that a con- 
siderable number are exported from hence. Tiie breed is bad, 
and fit only for the plough. The dealers ingrain (Lumbadies) have 
a great many cattle, male and female ; but they are no better than 
the common breed of the villages, and would not be used for 
carriage by the merchant, still less would they be fit for the camp. 
Tlie farmers keep a good many sheep and goats, which during the 
day are fed in the woods, and at night sleep on the arable lauds 
near the villages. Asses are numerous, and lean swine arc conimonr 
The lower casts in every part of Karnala eat pork ; the swine, 
therefore, arc not here employed us scavengers, which in some parts 
of India is the case. The number of cattle in these districts was 
formerly very great, especially in the villages of /llumhadi/ tliat are 
surrounded hv woods ; but the stock lias been e.xcecdinirlv reduced 
by an epidemic disteinj)er, that raged after Lord Cornwallis in- 
vadctl the country, and by the depredations which in the last war 
the troops of the Xizam, and the Lumbadies, committed. 

The only account of the seasous that I could procure here was as 
follows. For one month before, and two after, the vernal cijuinox, 
the weather is clear and liot. In the two mouths of midsummer, 
the weather is cloudy, and cold, with thunder, lightning, rain, and 
Ntrong wimls from liie west. This is the season that now prevails, 
and to the feelings ofa European it is exceedingly agreeable. Tin: 
air resenddes that of a clomly <lay in an English summer. Iti the 
i v.o months before the autumnal cjpiinux, the rains are very heavy, 
ami coutC Irom tlie ’vest, and the air is not s-* cohl as in the two 
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prcccdul months. In ilic two months after the autumnal equinox, CHAPTER' 
there arc moderate rains, %yhich probably come from various 
directions, as on this point the natives have made no observation. Juue i(?. 
These rains arc, however, part of the monsoon which conies from 
Madrat. In the tlircc remaining months, the wcatlier is cool, with 
fogs and dews in the mornings, but clear days, which no doubt 
appear hot to a European. 

The itrata^ the whole way between Scringapatatn and Killamangala^ Strata. 
lie north and south, and arc ail vertical. Many of tiicm are grey 
granite. In liie eastern part of Karnata Wuve observed no pot- 
stone. The nodules of lime-stonc arc very common, as is also iron- 
ore in the fonn of black sand. 

IStliJimc. — I went two cosscs to Jf^aragaii-hullp. The country June is. 
consists of low rocky hills overgrown with brushwood. Interspersed 
are considerable portions of arable land. Of this, accordiog to the couatry. 
TahaUdjr, the soil of the first or best quality forms a fifth part; 
of the second quality, two fifths; of the third and fourth qualities, 
each one fifth. 

The soil of the best quality is sown eolirely witli Ilagv, and its 

. ” . , .7 . „ , il*® ***7 

accompaniments ; and should produce forty seeds, which is double ofthe£nt 

the quantity admitted by the cultivators of Keilaniangalam ; but 
there is no observable diffcrcnccin thesoil, climate, or cultivation; 
and there can be no doubt, that the crops in the two places are 
nearly equally productive. 

On the second quality of land arc sown Jlagp fCynosurus coro- ^roauce^of 
caitus), S/ianujy (Pa/iicum iniliare S. ^^orica CPaipalumJru- 
incntaccum RoxbJ, Natonay (Vankum italkum),' Ella (Szmnwn)^ 

Udu (PhascoJas mmimoo'liQxb.), and JlezfaTu (Phaseolus Mungo). 

Jtagy on this land produces twenty seeds. When the rains fail, it is 
sown with i/urw/i, and. Iluta' Ella. ’ Naconay produces ten seeds, 
and the seed is sown as thick as that of Ragy. Shamay produces 
the same quantity as Ragy, that is, one Candaza from a Colaga 
land, and requires only three-quarters of a Colaga for seed. 

Vot. III. 3 N 
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June; IS. , 

Produce of 
the 3d qua- 
lity. , 


Produce of 
the 4th qua- 
lity. 


Colonel 

Read 


ascertains 
the quantity 
of seed. 




Rice. 


rOn;the thirdjquality of-’dry-fieTd 'are -sown Huts' EUu (Verbesinct 
sativa Roxb.), ^Hur.iilii(‘36lichos 'bifiorus)y '-Udu -(Phaseolus minimoo 
Roxb. 1) , and >H^ssaru . ("Pkasebhis ^ mungo ). - A 'Coldga 'land sows a 
quarter: ;andi produces twenty-seeds. 'Huruli gives the same 
increase, and . is sown four times =as thick.- • 
iGri:the four.tli quality- of land nothing is sown except 
and it produces only five seeds. 

'.This-.account, .1 believe, may be relied on,-and applied to correct 
the information Kellaynangala relative -to 'dry '-grains, the 

produce of which the farmers at that' place were most- interested to 
conceal. ' - • 

Waragan-hully is a small village in the Patna-giri district, which 
has ;been-.placed under -the management'of \)!\^ Tahsildar 
cotay, one of those native ibfiicers -who^have- been- brought up' under 
Colonel diead, •and:'-\v'hb^ai;e muchaupierior to those- with whom- oiie 
usually meetsdn'India. • 

. :He :, says, -that '. 2 t,tP&yd‘Cotay\ where all 4he - lands diave 'been 
actually measured, the quantity of seed required forthedi'flferent 
grounds v/as, ascertained by ‘Colonel _Read, assisted by the most 
intelligentmatives. ■ , - 

:One^.Go/^7ga: ofibzyyiwas found to- sow forty each -of which 

was '35 feet 2.inches'square. Although thiso's-a trifle- more than an 
acre, the ;chain 'with-whichl measured may have stretchedadittle, 
so as to make the difference ; and I think it probable, that the Colaga 
is exactly an acre. ThePwddy of contains cubical 

inches. The acre therefore sows-rather less than VW of a bushel. 

, Ten. square. . or one- rood, saw, d- Colaga of rice ; -so that an 

acre sows.-^ of a bushel. This differs greatly from my . measure- 
ment; yet there -is no . apparent , reason,' why the seed should be 
sown. of a different thickness -jX-Ildya-cotay, Tiud- Kella7nangala. Un- 
less the Tahsildar has.-mistakenj it is -evident that Colonel Read’s 
measurement.is the one on which by far the greatest reliance ought 
to be placed. ' • - . . ■ . ’ : 
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Ill every partofthc couatry uiHlcrliUinanagcmcnfCoIonel RcadiCIlAPrER 
iuccccilcd, witliout niucli trouble, miDtrotiucingauailorm sUndarU" 
for U'cighu aiul mcaiurcs. June is. 

Jtolua-giri and Iluya-cotai/ formerly belonged toJagardcca of meaiure* 
o( Chcua-patiuna, iFrom him they/ were taken. by. a JA/m/fflA; and i,*yCoi'*Read 
from him again by xlicA/^sore Ittijiis: llicpcoplctu this neighbour- 
hood spcak.ahout au ctjvial jiroponion. uf.thc' dialects ofTctin^ana hitroUuccd. 
and Kaniata, aUhougU It is situatcAiiii the. latter country^ but the 
J*o/pi'art and all their folloircrs were of-7c/(/i^</ dcscunti u hich has 
occasioned tlic mixture. 

l‘iih June . — I n'cntithreecosses to Jldya-cotay, where my-^ survey June 19. 
ended; hut 1 abail. continuo to note. down what I observed on my 
return to .Mailras. 7 Wya*ro/tfy is the last place in Kaniata Dham^ DUam. 
and. is commonly, reckoned in t\\o Bdra-riiahUi because it was added 
to that province by. tlio peace which Lord Cornwallis granted to 
Ttppoo. 'flic twelve places properly constituting tlic Bara*mah&l are 
all ia Drtjxada Dhamt which is hounded on the west by the Ghats, 
and on the cast by the sea. Tlicse 12 places arc, Krhfma^gtri, Jacadeo, 
Vartna-ghetda, Cav'da-ghada, MaH-raf-ghada, Bujunga-ghada, Chforc- 


ghadii, Tripafuru, I'anamladg, Gagana-ghada, Suda ashana-ghada, and 
Tatucallu. Ghada, it must be observed, sigui(icsafort,'an(lf?iriahiU. 
On the fallof tlic /idyurn of./infl^'inirfi, the Udro-waAd/, with i?dya*co/fly 
and many, other districts, became subject to Jaga^dexa, tlie Polpgar 
o? Chem-patlana. On the overthrow of this powerful family, its 
territories wcrcdividcd-bctwecn the Nabob o^Cudapa, orOiryJa, and 


the RtQur ot Mtfsorc. The' former look the Xidm^wflAd/,- and- the 
latter the dominions of tlic Chcm-pallanaSaxmXy that’ were situated 
in Kantata. T/yfAr annexed the Jidro-nw/ftf/ to the dominion's of 
A/ysorc ' ■ ■ 

Ill the . war of Lord' Cornwallis, iA/yfl-co/ny was taken by Major 
Gowdie, and-has ever- since- continued in the’ jiosscssion of the 
brilish; being the chief key XoKantaia, pains have been taken 
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the air in 
Kiirr.ata. 


Languaje 


June 120. 
Appearance 
of the coim- 

iry. 


CHAPTER to strengtlicu the works, wliich consist of a high fortified rock, and 
a fort at its bottom. Comfortable houses have been built by the 
officers, who enjoy very good health, although surrounded by 
rocks, hills, and woods. 

The air of Raya-cotay is very temperate. The commanding 
officer, Colonel Leighton, informed me, that in April last, which 
was a hot season, and which is the warmest month in the year, 
Falirenlieit’s thermometer in the shade never rose higher than 8‘i’. 
At the present season, it is usually about 72* at noon, and at 
day-break. 

The people of Adycz-co/aj/, being on the frontier, speak a strange 
mi.Kture of the languages of Karnnta, of the Tamuls, and of the 
Tditigas. 

20th June . — I went 17 miles to Krishna-giri The road is good, 
and most of the way leads through narrow defiles among hills 
covered witli brushwood. The descent is very gentle. Towards 
Krishna- giri I crossed the Dakshana Finakani, or Pennar. The 
former is the Sanskrit, the latter the vulgar name of this river. 
Near Krishna-giri the country consists of a plain, in which are 
scattered high rocky hills. 

That ou wliicli tlic fort of Krishna-giri is situated is about 700 
feet in perpendicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. 
Much of the plain is rice-ground ; but the soil, although well 
^vatereil, is in general poor, A new village has been founded, 
excellent roads have been made, and convenient houses for the 
European gentlemen have been built. The weather at this season 
is cool, with strong westerly winds, which bring many clouds to 
mitigate lire power of tlie sun, 

Ju .c 21 . 2Isi ./n/.'e, — I remained at Krishna-giri with Captain Graham, 
the collector, a gentleman eilucated in the school of Colonel Read. 
My intention was, to h.ivc returned from Krishna-giri to Madras 
by the way of CUn^cc ; hut C.tptain Graham [uevented me from 
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adopting this plan, by informing ni<^' tliat tlic country through CHAPTER • 
Avhicli Imusthavc passed had become so desolate, that I should find 
great dilHculiy in procuring a subsistence. June2i. 

i22d I went twelve miles, by an excellent road, to Mala- Jjne 22 . 

paddy. Tile cQunlry, like tliat ne:LT Krisfma-giri, consists of a plain, 
in which arc scattered high dcuchcd rocky hills. The soil ofthe 
plain is poor, and much of it is waste, and overgrown witli brush- 
wood. Afafapaddy, altliough placed in the heart of tlic Bdra-mahdl, Mdapaddy. 
never belonged to that province, and has long been annexed to 
-treat. The Nabob lias given it in Jaghirc to the husband of one of 
bis listers. It is a very sorry place. Here the language of the 
TamuU is almost the only one that is spoken. 

S3dJ^u»e. — I went about fifteen miles XoTripaturu, The plains June S3, 
on tills day's route arc wider than those I saw yesterday, and are 
also belter cultivated. The bills are lengthened out into ridges. 

Tripaturu is a large open village, .eontainiug some good liouscs Tripaiviu. 
neatly roofed with tiles. This is to be seen no wliere in KarnalOt • 
and these roofs have been probably constructed by workmen from 
Madraf, where a long intercourse with Europeans has greatly im- ‘ 
proved the natives in all the arts. At this ]))acc an attempt was 
made. by Colonel Read to introduce- the manufacture of sugar, 
and the rearing of silk-worms. A Mr. Light, fromtlie f/^est Judies, 
and a native of Bengal, were procured to superintend ; ’ but both 
have failed. 

24tli June, — I went fourteen miles to Vanambady, a village June 24 . 
fortified with a mud wall. It looks-well, . as it is surrounded by 
trees, of whicli the Bdra-mahdl has in general very few, and as it is 
situated on a fine plain surrounded by hills. It' is placed on the 
banks of the Polar, or milk river, which in the .yc/wAr/r is called 
Cshira Nuddi. It has its rise ncaraVa«<^ Durgg, or the Bull-castle, 
and in' the rainy season frequently- commits great devastation. It 
rises highest when the rains prevail on the coasts of Coromandel. 

-At-present its chauuel is apparently quite dry ; but, by digging a* 
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CHAMER: smallicarial in the sand of its. bed,- a ; stream of ^yater; is procured* 
In Vanambady. arei two temples of some note. At-that Iszcar a. 2 lX^ , 

June 21 ; above twenty inscriptions, on. stone', some, of which are said;to be of 
tions^on^*^”^ great antiquity,' beiug of the.age ,of;7^ic7-flw?.a-; At the, temple 

of VisJuiu, und'en the , -.Allahai Ferumal'i are six inscriptians^ 

carved^on ther'wall; . li had.'ouly* time, to! procure copies of three, 
and; unfortunately; commenced-witln such ^s^ave of little importance;. . 
One, of which a- copy -has beeni givenr to ■ the ; Bengali gp Vernnrentj , 
contains the; grant ofiai villag;ef to AllahasRermnalj from- NarasiaghOf 


5tone. 


Appearance 
of the coun- 
try. 


June 25. 
mi our. 


Jlfzi/iai Jidi/ag dated '.the. 2di of :jT/ag/iaot\ the year S’axmjlttgi-. 
but 'no erahs' annexed'. The second^ of which also a copy hasi beeiir 
given to government, is dated- Pi 2 ;;flZ>ot;a.of Sal. 1460, CVi^^Vra. 12th., 
By this, Atiirz Dci'a;'sohi oh T^ira Pt'itqpa Sedqsiva Ruparu,. give& a 
village- to ylllaha^Fa'iimali oil account of the decease of his . father. 
The third,. also delivered to government, is dated ]5th . KariiJea oh 
the year Vimavasu, beingiofthe era .bf ;S«/. 1464.’ By tldsj Venca'-\ 
iadi'l Rajd, and Mama' Rc'ijd,- grant each; a village to the god, on, 
account of the decease of their, tleparted parent, Sedhiva Rdyq. 
These persons granting the villages,; probably, were of the house 
of Ana gun di, although this is not ascertained by any. thing in the 
inscriptions ; but the date cannot.be reconciled, with the chronology 
of Ramuppa. : / , 

The country’ through which Iicame to-day is tolerably Avell -cul- 
tivated, and resembles what I saAv yesterday.. The- air, although, 
Avariner than at RdyarCotay,.is still temperate;, for clouds and strong 
Westerly- winds- moderate the violence of the sun. 

25ih June. — I went thirteen miles to Amboor. The road leads 
through a fine' valley watered by the- Malar. .. h^eaxVaiunnbady, this- 
valley seems to be toltwably well cultivated and inhabited. Near 
Amboor, it is overgrown with Palmira, trees {Borassus), and seems 
to be mostly, waste. This is, no doubt, owing to the:. devastation 
which Hyder committed in his two inroads into what we call the 
Carnatic; fox near- Amboor the Bar a-mahdl ends, and the, territories 
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of .irtit commence. The roul all the way from Krithna’S'm is ciiArTtn 
cjkcclfcni, ami very IcicL .inhor, ha%’JOg been long a frontier 
|»Ucc, iiatoun built under, the protection ofa hill fort ihatstUl Judcsj. 
tcuiat a Diitiih gariitom 

I here luumi a Jetuit Miiiionary, a native of France, ilc has a ^»uit Mi»* 
i'ucL, vht) »cc»» to he i» great poverty ; but, by tijcir.con- 
tnbulium, 1 imagine they ate able to suj>port Jiim. lie is educating 
one uf them to be hit tucccitor, at; Gnru; .fur so he is called by 
hifttotitcriu He favourcil me with hit contpany at. dinner, .and 
vat a very Ut cly. plcatant utati. Tu avoid offeudiDg tlic prejudices 
of the natitcj, he abiuiut from ihcutc ofiicef. 

Uiith Junr,— 1 vent thiitcea inilrt to a small village > named June eJ. 

Xo'iaru, 'Hie rtutl .is good, and leads through a very 
ptrtty valley, vatcicd by the iWar. Tl}crc.is:a:gnod deal of rice- 
land, moitofvhich tccmilo he tfccupied ; hul:Uic.dr)’-ncid forms 
a large part of the araldc land, and itmuch.urgiccicd. 

. A gwl deal of ir.dtgi) hat been lately 'iutrotluccd. It grows Indigo, 
on the higher (urtt of the -rice-laud, from which, in. tlic. rainy 
season, a crep of groin. will be procured, 

'Hie whole of liic lice laud. it irrigatnl by means of canals, wliicli Irrigition. 
arc cillicrdug ac/ott ilic dry channels of rivers, below the surface 
of uhirh a tiiull stream it always found ; or conducted from {daces 
in wbici} tubtcrranctnii tjuiugs have been discovered. These 
canaU arc here called CoiWy. A caual aupplied from a river, -in 
which there itapcicnnial stream above ground, is in tUc.Tai/wl 
language called /'uiwA 

.’.iTtli Jutie. — t went eleven intlctdown the Palar to ViraneJu-pura, June 27. 

.au open town situated on the i.ohi1i side of the river. It formerly 
was a large place, and pottcitcil many public .buildings, botli 
y//Wu and .\(uuuli;iiin ; but all these have suHcrcd. much, from- the 
towns having liccn rcjie.alcdly destroyed in iiydcr'a wars. .A large 
lcni|dc of /mura has escaped,. having bccn.suirouudcd byavery 
. large and strong w all of cut gtauitc, that excluded irregulars ; . and 
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■ CHAPTER 
XX. 


June 27'- 


June 28. 
Vellore, 


June 29. 
JV allaja- 
pctta. 


June SCU 


Jiyder took no delightin the destruction of temples. On the Avralls 
of this temple, there are many inscriptions, Avhich are written in 
the Grantham character, and some of them- are said to be of ffreat 
antiquity. The Brahmans promised to send me copies, bat this 
they neglected to do. They were very clamorous in complaining 
against the although he annually allows^ the temple 2000 

Pagodas, or 8 OOZ. The town seems to be recovering fast. 

28th I went eight miles; and halted at a little distance 

east ^TOxn Vellore. There I visited the 'buildings 'preparing . for the 
families oi Hyder 2Ln6.Tippoo. . They are built with accommodations 
similar to those used by Mussulmans; and the architecture is more 
elegant, and the apartments are: more commodious, than those in 
the palace Seringapatam,/ The building, would have been still 
more elegant, had not the custom of those who, were to occupy it 
required long dead ' walls, and narrow staircases, with other,. things 
that by us are considered as deformities. . ' / 

In order, to give the reader a cdrrect idea of the countenance of 
the Indian' Mussiihians, I have procured the accompanying 
Engravings (Plates XXXV, XXXVI. XXXVII.) of . 
Hyder, the eldest but illegitimate sou of said to be remark- 

ably like his father, and of Sultan Mohay ud Been, and Moiz iid 
Been, Xh.6 two eldest legitimate sons of that prince, 

SlQih June. — went about fourteen rmXts to JVallaja-peita, or 
JVallaj'-ahad, on the north side of the river, about two miles from 
The valley leading from Vanahibady to Vellore, or Velluru, opens here 
into a level country containing both dry-field and rice-ground. 
The weather in the day, although there are strong winds fronx.thc 
west, is very hot. There are occasional showers of rain, that 
have brought forward the crop of Bajera ( Holcus spicatusj ,. which 
is that commonly raised on the dry-field. 

30th Jime. — I remained at Wqllaja-petta, in order to give my 
people rest. This town was built by the orders of the late 2^a6oh, 
Mahummed Aly JVallaJa, and called after his own name. The 
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CHAPTER dialect ..it is ca.\\ed Cuntaj/ ; and by the Telingas, and southern 
Mussulmans, it would .be called Gimta. Similar that are 


July 1. 


July 2. 


Weather. 


July 3. 
Dubaskies of 
Madras; 


within the walls of a Co*oU, or temple, are called by the Sanskrit 
names Calliany, Saro'oara, Tirta, or Piiscarany. 

. 2d July. — I entered the Company’s Jaghire, and went to Conje- 
wera7n, which by the natives is universally called Ku}7ji. The country 
has more verdure than it had last year when I visited it. The rains 
usual about this. season had not then commenced ; but they have 
this year been unusually favourable. ' , 

All over the coast oi Coromandel^ it is common in May, June, and 
July, to have occasional showers, and at. some period of that time 
to have even three or four days heavy rain, which somewhat cools 
the air, and enables the cultivation for dry grains to take place. 
The weather now> although hot, is cloudy, with strong winds from 
the west. Such weather usually: prevails about this time for eight 
or ten days; and oXTa^ijoreis, well-known to precede the rising of 
the Cavery, which.is at the highest when the periodical rains prevail 
in Mysore.. These clouds seem to be an . extension of those which 
before and during the violence of the monsoon collect over the 
western When these have poured down, and have occa- 

sioned the swelling of the river, the rains even in Karhata abate, 
and the weather clears in the countries below the eastern Ghats, 
until October, when the easterly monsoon brings on the proper 
rainy season of the sea- coast. In the interval, the weather at 
Madras is . often excessively - hot, and the sea breeze frequently 
fails; or, what occasions. more uneasiness, blows from the souths 
and. is then called the lonj^-shore wind. 

SdJuly. — went to Viva Permal Pillay's Ckiiterain, or mn huilt 
hy Vira Permal, a Madras Dubashy. Kt Madras there are three 
casts.of. Sudras, who. act as Dubashies, that is, interpreters. The 
persons of the first cast seem to be somewhat analogous to the 
Kdyastas of Bengal, and are called Canaca-pillays, Avhich by us is 
comntonly written Canacopily or Canacoply ; and this name by 
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European* is also frequently extended to all persons, whether CHAPTER 
Jirihmaiis or Sudras, who follow the same profession. The Can^co- n-^v*L/ 
pillars are a cast of tlic Tamuh of Drffoada, and throughout that 
Vhom were originally in possession of the hereditary office of 
village accoinptant, in the same manner as the "Brahmans possess 
the similar office of Shanaboga above the Ghats, or as the Kayastas 
of llciigal possessed the analogous office of CanongS. The next cast, 
who follow the business of Dubashics, arc the more learned Goatas, 
oTl'adfKas. Some of tlicsc arc of Te/iwgtf, and others of Dravarfa 
extraction, and tlic proper business of the cast is to tend herds of 
black cattle. Tiie Dubcuhia of this cast, however, have given up 
all communion with tliosc who follow the original profession of 
their tribe; and value tlicmaclvca very highly, as being related to 
the god Krithna, who was bom of a Goala woman. On this account 
they all assume some of the names Vishnu, such as RamaPillay, 
2iarayana Pillay, &c. The third cast, who perform the business of 
Dubathics, arc iXxcVaylatars, of the labouring class among whom I 
have in the tenth chapter of this Journal, Vol. II. p. Scp, given an 
account. Those who arc men of learning have separated from the 
cultivators, and call themselves Modalks, Tljey arc a Tamut tribe, 
and more numerous in Chfra Ch^<i, and Pandara, and I believe in 
the adjacent island of Ceylon, than in Dratada. Each of these casts 
pretends to a superiority of rank over the others ; and as, at Madras, 
they arc all possessed of great wealth, many ingenious arguments 
from the hooks which they esteem sacred Iiavc been advanced, to 
support their various pretensions, which frequently occasion bick- 
erings, and always great hcart-bunungs and bad neighbourhood. 

The pride of cast is indeed that which is most prevalent with the 
'Hindus ; and there is scarcely a creature so wretched or ignorant, 
but who on this account holds in thcotmost contempt many persons 
ill easy circumstances, and respectable situations; for the rank of 
the different casts is by no xncaii5 well ascertained; the only one 
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CHAPTER point that is clear is, the immensurable superiority of Brahman's 

"W 

above the rest of mankind. ' . 

July 4. 4^th. July.- — Iwent to SriPermaturu. or Vararn-phuthur, a celebi'ated 

Svi l^cTWid^ * ^ 

turn. temple and Agrarum, or : abode oi Brahmans, which is situated about 

a mile out of, the road; but I was desirous of visiting* a place 
rendered remarkable by its having given birth to Bama~Anuj a 
Acluirya. The temple has from government an annual allowance of 
9>50 Pagodas, orlOO/y but this would be totally inadequate to the 
maintenance of the fifty-three families of UheVi/ta SriVnishna^oam 
Brahnians who live in the place. By the contributions of the sect, 
howeyer, they are supported in considerable affluence. The Amin, or 
civil officer, having assembled the Brahmans ^vhom he considered as 
most learned, they said, that originally there was at the place a small 
temple of Vishnu ; but that, after the celebrity' of Rcima Anuja had 
thrown lustre on the place of his nativity, the temple was enlarged, 
and received an image of this great teacher. . In the rexgxi.o'i Krishna 
Rdyaru it was enlarged to the present size, which is very consider- 
able. This was done hy Paran Ctisha, Q. Yecang, that is to say, a 
Sat any who has assumed and dedicated his life to religious 

austerity. It was afterwards repaired by a Bubashy of Madras ; and 
at present is putting in complete., order, at the joint expense of a 
Bubashy and ' a Satany. There are at this place no inscriptions of 
any antiquity ; but it is reported, thoX when P aran Cusha enlarged 
the temple some were buried in the earth. Near this is the spot 
where the great man was born. A stone chamber has been erected 
over it ; and between this and the temple is one of the finest Man-r 
or porticos, that I have seen erected hy Hindus. It- is of 
great size, and supported by ..many columns ; but, as usual, it is 
neglected, and has become ruinous and dirty. Adjoining to the 
place Avhere Bcima Anuja w^s born, is a temple dedicated to a' 
prophet named. 

The Sri Vaishnavam believe in eighteen great prophets, ten of 
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whom arc called Altars, and eight Achdryas. Some of the Alvars CHAPTER 
were Sadras; nay even PorWar have arrived at this dignity; but 
all the Achdri/as, were Brdhmans, ,and- amonff others, was Rama 

. ' o .. I . Eighteen 

Anuja. In order to prove himself an Alvar, a man must abstain prepKets 

from women, and all carnal delights ; and give a proof of his being by”he^Srf 
divinely inspired, by foretelling some very great and extraordinary Vahima-Bam. 
event that is about to take place. When this- has hajtpcned, and 
his; inspiration has been thus, fully established, he delivers in 
pOQtry some histories concerning the gods ; and, by the;iSr/ Vaislk- 
navam these arc received os canonical. This sect erect images of 
the eighteen prophets ; nor can a Brdhman of this kind pei'form 
worship, cat, or sleep, in any temple, where such an image is not 
to be found. From the Sri Vaishn<nam these images receive divine 
honours, but not from either Smartal or Madualj nor do these 
two sects acknowledge tlie prophecies to be of divine authority. 

It is, however, admitted by all parties, that these personages are 
jnentioned in the eighteen Ruranas as very holy and extraordinary 
men.. 

Although tile Brahnavs of the south frequently , asserted to me. Eighteen 
that diflerent events ef the Kalt-yugam are mentioned in the 
eighteen Puraiias, yet I was inclined to doubt this; .as they 
thought, perhaps, to confirm the truth of what they were relating, 
by referring to so high an authority. Having consulted a learned 
Pandit in Bengal, he says that niy doubts are well founded, and that 
in the writings publislied by Vydsa no particulars of the history of 
this degenerate age are to be found. The books quoted by the 
Brahmans of tlie south as tlic eigJitccn Puranas, were probably the 
Jtyhass, or the Upu-purana, which give an account of the transac- 
tions, of the Kali-yugam. Other learned. pei*sons allege, that the 
Upu-purana is also the work of Vydsa; -for all such matters are 
subject to innumerable doubts. 

I have already mentioned, that the book called Guru Para, or ■P"™* 

' wrilJi’n by 

Guru Parum Paray, of which, while at Tomunt, I obtained an e.\tract MmaAnvja. 
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GHAPTER that contained the life of Rdma Jfiuja, is said to have been written 
by that personage. In it, according to the Brahmans of his native 


July 4. 


place, he modestly writes, that he is an incarnation of four deities. 
The book contains also a similar account of the lives of the other 
seventeen prophets; and the Brahynans here look upon it as of 
excellent authority, although several of these prophets lived after 
Rcima Anitja was dead. The Brahmans here, on consulting their 
copy of the Guru Para, agree with those of Tonuru concerning the 
year in which their chief was born, namelyj in the year of Sal. 939 
A. B. 1016. 


Sri Vaish- 
navim. 


Heretical 

sects. 


Rent and 
tenures of 
rice-ground. 


- The Sri Vaishnavam \oo\i upon their Gw/m, both Sa7inyasis and 
hereditary, as men highly favoured by God ; but not as actual 
divinities. They have the power of exempting from future trans- 
migrations all persons on whom they bestow Upadesa and Chakran- 
iikam. The souls of the happy people who are thus exempted from 
change live in a heaven called Vekunta, and there serve Vishnu. 
This sect do not admit of the absorption of the spirits of good men 
into the essence of the deityj a doctrine, that seems to prevail 
chiefly among the worshippers of Siva. The Sri Vaishnavam say, 
that Brahma is the son of Vishnu, and the father of Siva ; but they 
pray to Vishnu alone, as the preserver of all living beings, and as the 
supreme deity. 

Before the appearance of Rama.A^iuja, the most prevailing sects 
in this neighbourhood were the followers of Buddha, and the 
Charvaca. Both now seem to have become quite extinct. 

The officer of revenue (Amin) sz.ys, that the here waters 
lOOO acres of land, each containing 100 Guntas of 24 feet square. 
The extent of irrigated ground is therefore rather more than 1322 
English acres. This land pays 1700 a year to the govern- 
ment, and 600 to temples, revenue officers, &c. &c; in all, 

(1200 Pagodas, worth at the Tower mint 845/. J2i’. lO^r/. which is at 
the rate of 12^. 91-'/. an acre. This land is private property, and 
may be cither sold or mortgaged, inamanner exactly similar to that 
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U3C(l n\ Malabar^ An acre, according the nature of the soil, will CHAPTEa 
mortgage for from 5 to 100 Pagodas ; which shows, that the rent is 
very moderate, considered as such; but considered as a laud tax 
it must be allowed to be very high. Each village now pays a 
fi.xcd rent, for which all the proprietors arc jointly answerable. 

Among themselves, tlicy detennine each man’s share by some 
uld valuations. 

The hereditary Canaca-pillay here gave me a copy of an old Rij&Paditti, 
ItAjd PadUti belonging to his family. A copy has been delivered to 
government, and 1 here give a translation. 

*'Thc form of the Kali-yugam will be as follows. The Kali-^ugam 
will contain 432,000 years. The men of this age will be four cubits 
high, and live lOOycars. 


I’articulars of the names of the Rdjds in the Kali-^ugam. 

Parachitta Maha lUjS, grandson of Dharma Rdji, and son of 

Jbhnutma, reigned - • - $4 years. Dynasty of 

■Jemiamya Ji/a , US 

R(ijd Narendra • • • - • UO 

•San«g4 Panrtj - . - - - 2 14' 

Susta StudicA Ilitja - - • 154 

Vicrama DUya - - - 1746 

SalivahiHiam , . . • - . 80 

So/a Jlaj/a - • - - - I 44 

Datita CJi'icravcrli - - - - 62 

Trihuvana Chicraverti - - - - 57 

Shandn Deva Maha Raja - - - 60 


Total of the government of 11 "Data Rujas^ 2864.” 

The Avhole account of this dynasty is evidently full of error and 
confusion. Sonic pera'on of no discemment has probably extracted 
it from the books esteemed sacred. The eras of Vicrama and 
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CHAPTER 

Sri Devanata M, R^ 

. - . , 38 years. 

XX. 

Malica Arjina Mdlia Raja 

reigned 7 

July 4. 

Adi Raer . 

- 13 . 


Malta Sustra M.~R. 

- - i6. 


Visivoeshura M. R, 

• 8 


Chindrabuti M. R, 

9 


Total, IS princes oi Chera, Ckola, 2 Lnd Pandava, who reigned 


S39 years.” ^ 



This brings the chronology down to the year 537 of the 
Christian era, to which we must add 500, the probable error. It 
was, perhaps, this dynasty that erected the palace of Madura, 
which in greatness and elegance is said to exceed all other remaining 


buildings, and would indeed 

seem to be an admirable work. 


The last dynasty of Madura Rhjas, named Trimula Nayakas, were 
Polygars, who on the fall of Vijaya-nagara sssnined independence. 

Belalla Rdt/g^ 

• Belalla Rdyar Ayxi^sty. 

rus who 



ijoverned 

Kaniata. 

Rdj& Belalla Rdyen 

reigned 18 years. 

Vira Belalla Rdyen 

11 


Chenna B. R. - • - 

22 


Dem B.R. ^ 

- . 14 ' 


Vishnu Verti B. R.. 

■ 28 ■;■■■■ 


Hurry B. R. 

- 19 


Imudi B. R, 

- 17 


Visia B. R. 

- 16 


Btica B. R. - 

- 22 


China Buca B. R. - • 

8 


Total, 10 Canudia Belalla Royrtr governed 175 years.” 

The residence of this, and most of the following dynasties, being 
far removed from Madras, little accuracy relative to them is to be 
expected in this Raj& PaditiL Our autlior’s chronology brings the 
end of the Belalla Rai/ar government to the year of the Christian 
era; 712, Bwt VtshnnVerti is no doubt the sime with Vis/imcVerdam, 
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A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS THROUGH 


CHAPTER 

XX. 

July 4. 


Pritapa 

Piidrvn, 


mistake ; and then the coincidence between the two R&ya Paditiis' 
will ;be greater ; for Ramuppa allows' only: 21 1 • years’' for these 
princes.. The ^ri brings this'dynasty down 
to the year of the Christian era- 1082 ; biit that must be cofrectedi 
as above. It then goes on to state, that ' ^ 

^^TJricundy Pritapa Rudriin governed 58 years, and Anna P&mma 
Ruddi'7'J • • ' ’ . 

It is probable, that Anna Pewwza . may have been, a prince 
descended from Pritapa Rudra, who established himself here after 
the overthrow of that king by the MussulmanSj 2 LXid was.not brought 
under subjection to the first prince oiVyayar-nagarq ; iot Hari-hara 
the first is not mentioned in this succession of princes, ... 


TuluvaRdi/ar *\Tnlma Ray dr government, 

<lynasty. . - . ■ 

Piica-Rdyar - reigned T4 year! 

Vijia Buca Raya . ' - ; - 13 

Ilari-haraR, - - , 14 ^ 

CasiDevaR. - - 8 


RamaDevaR. -. ' - . 7. ... 

Virupacshi R. . - ^ ^ 

Malica jlrgina R, .'.7 

Rama Chandra Rdyar . - - 9 

Shalava Conda Deva Malta Raja - . '.14 . 
JDeva Raya Malta Rdjd 1 5 ^ 

Camhiidia JDeva M\ R.: - -5 . 

Contara CamhudidM.\R, .■ .4. . v 

■ SltqlaxaiCanteruq Jjeva M.'R. :,- ; / 6:. . ' 

; ,, . , Sltolavq ^arqsingha ’ljeva MiR.:^;^ .40 

• • ' Imudia' Dliqrma Rdyar,-^ ..vJ.! ; 

P^iravida JjevaJjlaha' Rdyq,:\.\ .So,- ; 

. . Rama CliindraM.R: r IS , , . . 

Viciinta M, R, . 
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Padma Nax-a Maha lUjja 

reigned 6 years.. 

ciupTna 

Painudcra M. 11, 

]6 

XX. 

Naratwgha AA i?. 

- J1 

JuJ/4. 

Hto Snrtuingha M. Ji, 

- - 21 . 



iotal, C'i Tul<rca RCi\f<ts, govcrnhig 293 ycavs.'* 
nu# brings the chronology ilou n to liic year of Christ 1510. 
riic account here given of thti dynasty is remarkably tliiTcrent 
frutn that oi iitunup^kt^ and is totally unsupported by such inscrip- 
tions as I have collected.' Die author then proceeds to the cele- 
brated Kriihnix Ra^aru, as of a distinct family. 


liijt^ar government. 


Kritht:a • governed 

SO years. 

KritltA 

Jlajiar, 

w’/c/tutu Rdyar - - . 

13 


Total 33. 

H^ria n^'S, 

lutjii - - . - 

22 

TirurnaU Beta Maha Jldyar 

a 


Sri Ilanga Dc:a M, U, 

H 


Pcrlt 1 'cncctii Puti -l/uAn liuyar 

£9 ’ 


liduui Vera M. It. - 

13 . 


Aiwuundi Wmiiia M, R. 

’lU 



Sri It:u"a .1/. /^ - - - 5 

Total 7 Jhtjui from lidina JUja to Sri Jiatign, who governed 105 
years." 

• Total from the beginning of the Kali^yugam till the year 
474 ^. 

Itania is, -no- doubt, the prince who. was killed' on the 

hanks of the KrUhnot and whose death was immediately followed 
by tljc destruction of Vtja}ja’nagara\ .which, according to this 
ciironology, would have happened in the year of the Christian era, 
15C5. According to Slamuppa^ however, that cVealhappened about 
the year 158ti; and in this point, I imagine, lus chronology is not 
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materially erroneous. The princes ■ that follow are 
pr-obably those of a branch of the Anagundi family ; whicli, after the 
fall of Vij ay Or- nag at a, settled at Ckandni-girl, north from Tripathi, 
and v/hicn.for some time possessed. a considerable territory in that 


vicinity. • ' Tv.. . ■■ .V : . 

J-ICKiyTJrj.w, <=' Afterwards,: beginning M'ith the , year (that is,- the 

year following. Fej/fl, or were the YifrcawMW (that is to say, 

xhit Mussulmans.) •' ■ - - . . ; 

- The Golconda Rdjd, called Toluta Abdulla^ reigned' £6 years. - ‘ ■ 

Hassun reigned 14 years. -Total of “Cdo. • Golconda 

government, £. reigns and 40 years. Total front the commence- 
ment of the 47.88 years 4688). 

Afterwards, from tlie year Parahava in the month.- Kartika, were 
the Delhi Sultans, Ashaburi Padishas.. - . f,. 

Abtirung Shai governed 19 years. -• His ^oni' ^y oxo Asumudar, 
Salem, and Cam . Bucshi . . 

Asumudar governed 3 months. • - ' - 

governed 3 years;. ' 

Cambucshi did not govern. . 

jS7ie«M governed 6 years.. •/ 

The government ;of 4 .kings of De/AT continued in all 28, years 
and 3 months, ending in the year of the Kali-yugam (A. D. 
1716.) 

After, this, ia. the. month of the yea.T Jlfu7ii7iuttd, ca.me o"ther' 
RdjdsA ' - ' . ■ - 

The lauthpr’s 'knowledge, of. the Mussulman kings, living at a 
great distance, has been very imperfect. , 

July 5. 5th July. -rAi- 'xotnxnQdi^o. Condatura, and on the .day following 

.arrived Kt Madras.; having observed, ever since passing tho Ghats, 
more and.mbre signs of improvement, tlie nearer I approached this 
European city. . ... . > 

I was here greatly disappointed at not finding any - answers 
returned to. the queries which I had proposed to the gentlemen 
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m)io managed BSra^^na/l6i and Coimbctore ; as I had depended on ciMPTEJi 
this ouutance, and as their great knowledge and abilities would XX. 
have enabled me to correct many errors into which I must have 
fallen, and to obtain much information which a traveller cannot 
procure. 




APPENDIX. 


REPORT of the PRODUCTIONS, CO^niERCE, and MANUFACT1 
of Uio SOUTHERN DISTJUCTS iii MALLE AM {Malai/aiam) frair 
lljc Resident at Calicut, agreeably to die Instructions of the Commission{ 
pointed to inspect die Countries ceded by Tippoo Sultan on the Malabar ( 
and comprized under tlic following Heads, viz. 

Jil, ACCOUNT of die several ARTICLES of COMMERCE produccd or raanufactu 
and svlitch ate also consumed in the Country. 


la caleuUtin* tba probable prdCl oa therolloiriog Liit of Arllcler, a deduction mutt be made foi 
Duiiof. Cuilorut, and other Chari'cr. which are \crjr contidcrable, but ithicb cannot be accuratelj aacer 
for tl>>* reason, the difTerciue between their rcipective local >aluc> and when ready to be fold at, or e: 
from, the Ma.coait, hai been put down at Ibe profit aritia;^ on the trade. Many oftbe Articles interteii 
Lull arc of luo (rillia* a nature to yield any ads aola^ei worth mentioning in a commercial point of Tiev 


Explanatory Remark 


BUcL Wood 

ccuatry* \ 
nediciDc J 

neUe^ym Leave* 

Butter 
Coco^Suti, 

Cardamums, Ift aort 
Ditto, Sd ditto 
Diilo, 3d ditto 
Ditto, athditto 

r«»;a (Lauras) 


Rope of Coeo-Null 
llutk*. * aurU J 

Ca/iotr Cettkree 
rclcntun 

?4uiia Leaaei (Lauras) 
ewire 
Choula 
CatlerSttd 
Dry Gioger 

Honey • 


Ucary Pepper 

Tack Wood 
teer Kulibla 
feer .Uai 
JinJclj/ feed 
JacKi Vruil, 
{Cud EVramee 


<3® Ttitper 1000 
|3i rupees ptreanip 
rupfti per ICO 
18 rapeei percandjf 
I ruyee per 4000 
fl rupeet per vtaimd 
1 4 rupees per can/y 
800 rupees per eaadp 
600 ditto ditto 

4o0 ditto ditto 

1300 ditto ditto 

^30 to 40rupees pereauJy 


|8 rupeesper ditto 
Is rupee* per tnaiput 
' 18 rupee* per candy 
lO rupees per ditto 
IJ rupees perr^i* 
8i rupee* per ditto 
1 } diliu permaund 
33 niprrt per candy 
I j rupee* per 100 
a rupee* per maund 

too rupee* per candy 


IS rupee* per candy 
3J rupee* per robin 
,8 per a rupee 
10 rupee/ per candy 


<\VhcD dried and prC'j 
} pared,30perccDt.j 


ISS ditto 
83 ditto 
[85 ditto 
3rupersprr mill (1COO)| 
\80 per rent 
50 ditto 
40 ditto 
80 ditto 


50 ditto 
10 ditto 
5 ditto 
|85 ditto 
40 ditto 
50 ditto 
|85 ditto 
ISQto too dlUo < 
l£5 ditto 
SO ditto 

f SO per cent, last year 
\ now 100 per cent. 
100 ditto 

riot to be ascertained 
.Vot to be ascertained 
50 per cent. 

Ditto 

hot to be aicertr-uncd 


100 reel « 1 ruper 


Extremely variable iatheii 

Little used in the Coun 
r ride List of Goods cx{ 

Occaftooally bought up 
Europe Ships; and i 
ia London, they mia 
thereat Cinnamon. 


Horse Gram. JioUchot bifio 
A CouQtryGrain,//o/cus56rj 
Hicinu* 


nt Is 
\ Ma 
(. per 


said, that the Frenc. 
Mahi now give 810 ru 
per candy 

■ irlocarpus 

t. Medicine , 

Kind of Nuts uicd in JUedicii 

•eaamutn 

■irtacarpu* 


-VOL. 111. 
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Al^PENDIX 


Natural Productions of 
the Soil. 

Local Value. 

Probable Profit arising 
on the Trade. 

Explanatory Remarks; , ' 




rThe Reason of Light Pepper 




hearing apparently so high 

Light Pepper 

100 rupees per candy 

100 per cent. 

a Price, is from the vast 



Quantity of it which goes to 




*• one candy in weighing it. 

"A heavy hard Wood, which 




■ sinks in the Water; occa- 
sionally used by Tippoo in 

Louluugar Wood 

14 rupees per candy 

Xot to be ascertained 

launching his Ships, to put 


beneath them when hauled 
into the Water. Hopes 






Buck. MSS. 

j)fi/g(Mung) 

2 rupees per robin 

50 per cent. 

Phaseolus dilungo L. 

Mangoes, Fruit 

2 rupees per \QQ 

Xot to be ascertained 

Mangifera 

JVag Kasitr, Flower of Cassia 

35 rupees per candy 

25 per cent. 


Poon Wood for Masts 

5 to 1 00 rupees per piece 

f Variable, and not 1 
\ to be ascertained J 

fin great demand for large 
\ Ships, CaUophylliim 

Paddy, or Hough Rice - 

1 rupee per robin 

50 per cent. 


Flaiilaiiis, or Bananas 

5 rupees per 100 

Ditto 

Musa 

Plantain Leaves 

1 ditto per ditto 

25 ditto 

JiTusa 

Sapun Wood 

1 10 ditto per candy . ' 

60 ditto 

Used in Dying, Guilandina Sapan, 

Teal: Wood (Theca) , 

3 ruoees ner ditto 

200 ditto 

r Tide Remark at the End of this 
1 Report • 

Turmerick 

25 rupees per candy 

50 to 100 per cent. 

Tamarinds 

10 to 15 rupees per ditto 

50 per cent, - 


Toor, a Grain 

1^ rupee per robin 

Ditto - 

175 ditto 

/Produced in small Quantities. 
\ Cytisus Cajan 
r Picked from the heavy Pepper ; 
2 and produced in small Quan- 

White Pepper 

220 rupees per candy 



titles. 

Jams, a Fruit 

10 ditto ditto 

25 ditto 

CalyplranlhcsJanibulana 

MA.VUFACTORES. 




Bees Wax 

3 rupees per maund 

25 per cent. 

Produced in small Quantities 

Baskets 

30 to 60 per a rupee 

5 ditto 

Coco-N'utOil 

3 rupees per maund 

50 ditto 


Castor Oil 

Variable 

— ^ 

Ditto ditto ■ 

Coir Ropes 

25 rupees per candy 

25 rupees per cent. ■ 

Made of Coco-Xut Husks 

Eitto Cables 

27 ditto 

40 ditto 


Copra 

30 ditto 

25 ditto 

Dried Kernels of the Coco-Xut 

Chunam (Lime) 

2 rupees per 1000 noye 

10 ditto 

Cadzans 

5 rupees per 1000 

25 ditto 

Mats, made of the Coco Leaf 

Dainmer (Hesin) 

rupee per maund 

10 ditto 


Dry Coco-Xuts 

47 rupees per 1000 

25 ditto 

Produced in small Quantities 

Gold 

Variable 

Xot to bo ascertained 

Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto . 

Jenjily Oil (Scsamiim) 

5 rupees per maund 

15 per cent. 

Ditto ditto . ditto 

Jagory of Toddy 

17 rupees per candy 

25 ditto 

Inspissated Juice of Palm Trees 

Mats of Bamboos 

l.J rupee per corge of 20 

25 ditto 


Red Bclle-.'i uls 

30 rupees per cwl. 

25 ditto 

. 

Ditto Chuquecnee ditto 

45 ditto 

30 to 50 ditto 


Rice, boiled 

1^ rupee per robin 

25 ditto 


Sutall Cximbcrbands 

J rupee per piece 

Xot to be .ascertained 

<The only Cloth manufactured 
< in the Country. 

Suini\ier Reads, or Chilrics 

I Variable 

Ditto 

Parasols 

Toddy 

J rupee per maund 

20 per cent. 

Juice of Palm Trees 

Tuiiie 

2J rupees per maund 

25 ditto 

Produced in small Quantities 

Toor Dholt, a Grain 

2 rupees per robin 

25 ditto 

! / Ditto ditto ditto, Cyti- 

\ sus Cajan 

Toiihcr 

1 1 > rupees per candq , 

25 ditto 

^Vax Caudles 

22 rupees per maund 

2 O ditto 

Ditto ditto ditto 

White Bctlc~yuU 

M. rupees per candy 

25 ditto 
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PJIy, ACCOUNT of GOODS EXPOIITED, .mJ lo ivliat Pl.ic«. 


LU(k U'tooJ 

l.U<i Cten. « ruW 


Ii! «uit 

ii d4ta 
U <!.lla 
4tll^.UA 
r«i(a4 (UefftO 

r4w«i»« • * 

r4i*44 Lr4*r« (t.k»rw<) 
C*:u*^ k t'ulic 

rk*i«»r Vri 

Sr^ 

r-iTi* 

Uat<tj 

Uti%j Vrf’,<*r , 

Jtrr 

JtrrtUfi 
Jt-njiJj ini 
JmIi. fru-t 
L>:ii rrj>j>«r 

140X4 

'VoixJ 

. Va;. /3 a •Ummf 

.//«a£«x( fruit • 

:(tsl.ftur, vr t*l\ 

/ati/4 / 

/V«a WaoJ r^r Mtitt 
PU/j. or Jlc.u;l» Ukc 
I'luiUKK. cr JUfdttt 
VUuUin L,(k>rk 
\S*och 1 
TtsX- Wo«J 

TttctociUL * 

r««r, foUa 

W Lilc reri<f • 

Jmi, Tfuil 


i;<r lo» 

l| tofttt ftr tfij 

.tra^ifKT KM 
/J tmfritprr r.-Js'k 
l9 J.ilcl |xr ttn/f 
I ra/<4 Itf tUuJ 

I f^rm*x*4 

{ K>Jra^r«frrc«l. 
on llillg I 

tio n>ii.i r 

SV} u.ilo j i 

i'i lo t<} txfrft f/f (at 
it imittt frr K’iU 
I k txfrr* frr <•! 
i •■««ai 

IV ffm frr irxJjl 
10 fxr (4*<> 

It) 4>t|g 

It) rwfftprr m*wt 
li rwfntfrr <al 
1) rrfrrfcr |W 
|s roftft /<r aiAaa/ 

;IM ruftit fnrrn/f 
,1) rof-rrpfriHa 
|> Jtlio 
iSJ.ilo 

I t) ruff ft frr ra*<i» 

t f<r k r*fft 
|0 rufrfifrrfyjr 
loo ra^f< 

It) rtfrtt frr IC*M 
I) rxf<t t*r 
A ruirtt Iff t»Un 
frr luoil 

.13 TUfrtt f<r r*»^f 
If Itf \0Q rnfttMpfr fittr 
1 1 r*;xr ftt ralia 
3 ruftrtptr lOifO 
I r«^f« frr <l»Ua 
\0 ryjut* frr <a*^f 
is Jiltg 
X3 «lillo 

I) rupee prr rrbiu 
ICO rupeet per tanip 

IlOra;>rri Jitlv 


WhSilKf etperipj. 


To kU VUrrt m /m// 4 
Dillo 

lltTcttul I'tAcctklot* 1)16 Cokil 
Dtita tlillo 

To all l‘ljrr«ia IndU 
Ti* all l*bpc« alon' (he Ct>tit 
( U|i ia tiaail Quant'i>\ 

\ liPib} j 

Uitlo aa4 Lutepe 

Dilltf Ibtl ilillo 
To all I’iam io tn4i» 

To ail ri«ra ui /a/(« 

Dillu aixj ttinM 
Ilillo 
lliltv 

ihHemt t'Ucc* aleas 
t>.Uo 
IVrtIo 

To all I'brca in tuiia 

J tlouxUup to amatiQuaM).') 
iWhj »Wl» / 

IMIo iiillo ditto 
r.urope. ar.J all I’Utea in /a4>'« 
To all Tiatp* ia /a«3'a 
Ditto 
Ditto 
D.tto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dilto and Coaii 
Ditto 

t>illo dillo 
To all I’lur* ia /aV>« and Cuail 
To all Tiacr* ia ImiU 
< V«ta»4jt^%tul bou'ht up hj 7 
I the Vimfso i 

To all i'lapca in fn4ia and Cuail 
Ditto 
Ditto 

To all rlaccf in luiiu 


nuropctaadloall rtaccain In^ia 

To all PJacca in IniU aad Coait 


Probable i’roQt. 


Sullo he asccruiiicil 
iO per ceil. 

Ditto 


Not lobeaccilaiced 


Ditto 
5 per real. 

Not tohoaKcrIaiaed 
Ditto 
Dillo 

iper eeal. 

Ditto 


CxpUDatory Remarb. 


Dillo 


Ditto 
Not lo be urcrUiaed 


Dillo 
Ditto 
I lOper teat. 
.VollobeatPcHaiord) 
Ditto { 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

'30prp(4-n/. 

3 ditto 
to ditto 
3 dillo 

Not lo be aiccriaiiicd 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


3 per ml. 

Not to be ascertained 
Dilto 


PUroearput 

{ Very little produced 
ill the Country 
CouDlry Mediclue 


{ Very little produced 
in ibe Country 


/ Horse Gr3ni.;7i>/<VAer 
\ ilflerut 

I A CounlryGnittt>cry 

< litllc produced in tiie 

I, CouDlry 


M'rry little produced 
\ in Ibe Country 

.Irtoearput 
CfeJ in McdvuDC 
Very little produced 
in the Cuiuitry 
].ir{acarpur 


fVerj iiltls produced 
\ in Ibis Country 
CalopipUum InephpUum 


f CscJ in Dyin*'. Cuf. 
\ tandina i'apan 

TIicA'e Jiitt/cu 

M’cry little produced 
/ in ibe Country. Cp- 
C tUut Cajan 
Ditto ditto 

{ Cafj';-lPflnllici Janjliu* 
l.nj 
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ral Productions of 

tlic Soil. 

1 

Local Value. 

Wliitlicr exported. 

Probable Profit. 

Explanatory Rc 




1 


rAVherc the 






Wood is prodi 
is bought up V 

iVood, 1st, 2d, 3d "I 
th sorts / 

Go rupees per candy 

C Chiita^ EnropCi and Places in ? 

( India $ 

Not to be ascertained 

. beinir picked, 
3 vided into tl 





2d, 3d, and 4tl 
wliich is alwaj 






/ 

_ afterwards 
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- 

fix 

S rupees per mound 

'I'o all Places in [ndia 


10 ;icr cent. 



30 to GO per a rupee 

To ali Places in llie Coast 


4 ditto 


ut Oil 

3 rupees per mannd 

To all Places in Iiidin 

. 

Not to be ascertained 


3il 

V'ariablo 

— * — 


Ditto 

fVerj little pn 
\ in the Country 

ipes of Cocou-Xut 

25 rupees per candy 

'l‘o all Places in India 


10 per cent. 


ables 

27 ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


dried Coco-Nut \ 

30 ditto 

Ditto 


Not to be ascertained 


cl J 

1 (Lime) 

2 ditto per 1000 noye 

Different Places alonj the 

Coast 

Ditto 


, Mats of Coco-l 

3 ditto per 1000 

Ditto 

ditto 

5 jicr cent. 


Licaves J 

r, Ucsin- 

1'} rupee per mound 

To all Places in fudia and ditto 

Not to be ascertained 

Ditto ditti 

co-Nuts 

n rupees per 1000 

'lo all Places m India 


Ditto 



Variable 

— — 


Ditto 

Ditto ditti 

• ' • 

Ditto 

— _ 


Ditto 

Ditto ditti 

Oil, Scsainwn 

5 rupees per mound ' 

DiiTercnt Places alon^ the Const 

5 per cent. 

Ditto ditti 

of I'odd;/ 

1 7 rupees per candy 

Ditto 

ditto 

Ditto 

^ Inspissated Jui 
c Palin Trees 

f Bamboos 

1^ rupee per corge 

Ditto 

ditto 

Not to be ascertained 

Gorge means 20,0 

■ile-jVul 

30 rupees per candy 

To all Places in India 


Ditto 

huqueenee ditto 

•13 ditto ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto 


ioilcd 

IJ rupee per robin 

Ditto and the Coast 


Ditto 


Awiberbands 

i rupee per piece 

To all Places in Coast 


5 per cent. 


rlieads, or Chilrics 

Variable 

Ditto 


Not to be ascertained 

Parasols 

- 

3 qr. rupee per mound 

Ditto 


Ditto 

Palm Wine 

*■ - 

2 2 rupees per mound 

Ditto 


' Ditto, 

Ditto 

dioll 

2 rupees per robin 

Ditto 


• Ditto 

r Grain of the 

L Cajan 

* 

1C rupees per candy 

To' all Places in India 


G per cent. . 

Malabar Grain 

andles 

22 rupees per mound 

Ditto 


3 ditto 


Belle-Nut 

34 rupees per candy 

Ditto ' 


Not to be ascertained 
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.APPENDIX. 


List of Articles. 


Jf/ugadoolies, Silks 
Mtisroo 

Munzetl, Madder 
•Mortooth, or Blue Vitriol 
Jlaytee, Fenugreek 

Medicine - - 


From whence imported. 


Nutmegs 

JVuckla 

Opium 

Oil of Mustard Seed 
Onions 

Puriiets, Cloth 
Piece Goods, Silk and I 
Thread J 

Pistachio Nuts 
Pepul Mull 
Pearls 

Pomegranate 
Persia Gul 
Persia Salt 
Quick Silver 
nice 
Rattans 
Red Earth 
Rose Flowers 
Rose Water 
Rose Mallos 
Red lead 
Salt 

Shark Fins 
Sweet Limes 
.Sheep 
Salem 

Sunsull Karr 
Sona Makee 
Saw Cummin Seed 
SafFron 

S liawls - 
Steel 

Sugar in Dapotas 
Ditto in Bags 
Ditto in Cannister 
Sugar Candy 
Salt Petre 
Silk . 

Tobacco . 

Sandal Wood 
Tuthnague 
Tortoise Shells 
Tin 

A'ermillion 

Wheat 

AVallnuls 
AVet Dales 


} 


Bengal 

Bombap, Surat, and Guzerat 
Mocha, Bussorah, and Sindia 
Surat, and Guzerdt 
Ditto 

S Bengal, China, Bombap, Su~ } 
( rat, Guzerat, and Mocha > 
Batavia and China 
Muscat 

Bengal, Bombay, and Mocha 
Sural, Guzerat, and Sind. 
Bombay 
Bombay 
f Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Su- 
\ rat, and Guzerat 
Muscat 
^Bengal 

Muscat, Bombay, sad Surat 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Bombay, China, and Batavia 

Bengal, Mangalore, and Sindia 

Batavia 

Muscat 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Bombay 

Bombay, Muscat, and Mocha 

Muscat 

Ditto ' 

Ditto and JHoclia 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto Surat, Guzerat, and Sind 

China, Bombay, and Goa 

Bombay, Surat, and Guzerat 

Bombay 

China 

Bengal 

Batavia 

China and ditto 
Bengal 

Ditto and China 

Surat, Rajapore, and Coimbetore 

Rajapore and Mangalore 

China and Batavia 

Batavia 

Ditto 


China and Surat 

C Bombay, Surat, Guzerat, n.xtd'X 
I Muscat J 

Muscat 

Muscat and Mocha 


Quality. 


Average Price. 


Bales 

Bales 

Bags 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto and Chests 

Wooden Box 

Ditto 

Chests 

Jars 

Baskets 

Bales 

Ditto 

Bags 

Ditto 

Bats 

Baskets 

Jars 

Bags ; 

Jars 

Bags and robin 

Bundles 

Bags 

Ditto 

Bottles 

Jars 

Casks 

Bags 

Ditto , 

Baskets 


Bags 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto , ' , 

Dupper and Tin Box 
Bale 

Dapotas 

Bags 

Cannister 

Tub and Cannister 
Bag 

Bale and Chest 
Bale 


Bale 

f Wooden Box mul 
1 Bundle 

Bag 

Bag 

Ditto 


Remarks. 


30 to 40 rupees per cargo 
90 to 200 rupees per ditto 
100 rupees per candy 
15 to 25 rupees per maund 
35 to 45 rupees per cwt. 

Not to he ascertained 

10 to 12 rupees per pound 
15 rupees per maund 
7 0 to 1 80 rupees per maund 
70 to 90 rupees per candy 
20 to 50 rupees per ditto 
IG to 27 rupees per piece 


6 rupees per maund 
22 rupees per maund 

16 to 20 per a rupee 
22 rupees per candy 
10 rupees,, per cwt. 

45 to 50 rupees per maund 
2 to 12 rupees per ' bag 
2 J rupees' per 1 00 • 

15 rupees per candy 
4 rupees per maund 
I rttpee per bottle 

121 rupees per candy 1 Mallows 1 
4^ rupees per maund 

1 per bag . . ' 

30 rupees per pecul 

15 to 20 per rupee 
8 to 12 rupees each 

2 to 4 rupees per pound 

2 rupees per maund 

3 ditto ditto 
160 rupees per candy 
20 to 25 rupees per pound 
20 to 100 rupees per piece 
90 rupees per candy 
18 rupees per pecul 

16 ditto 

80 rupees per candy 
120 totOOrupeesper candy 
60 to 70 rupees per candy 

4 to 600 rupees per pecul 
60 to 100 rupees per candy 
10 to 15 ditto . 

8 rupees per maund 

5 rupees per pound 
10 rupees per maund 

1^ rupee per bundle 

20 to 35 rupees per candy 

2 to 3 rupees per 1000 ' 

20 rupees per candy 


Root of the long Pepper 


Teak wood is at present very scarce at Calicut and the sea-ports, owing to the elephants which were employed in this trade being taken 
away by the jVabob {Tippoo) for the use of his army. Before the Teak Timber can be brought from the forests, the process is very 
tedious. 11 is, the first instance, necessary to cut olf all the branches from the trees intended to be ciit down ; to-cut the tree nearly 
tivoTthirds through, and to make long incisions in tliebark; in which state it must remain one year to dry, during which time the bark 
falls oir of itself; after which it is cut down, puslied into the rivers contiguous, during the rains, by elephants, and floated down them 
to different places. The Teak wood, when green, is very heavy ; and sinks in yvater. 

The Boon spars are got in nearly the same manner, hut the Jacktxcc can he cut down at any time. 






appendix.- ■■ 

An ABSTRACT ol Uio GOODS IMPORTED aji EXPORTED b/ SEA, tot lie dffireiit Years, 
(akcu froni (he Cu^tom^IIou&c Account o(TeUichcry Circle, 


Yca? 973 . 


IMPORTS, 


Amck, CoitimW* 
DiUo BdUri* 
PiUoi eWA/n 

D'lllo, .injcngo 
l)iUoi Caii*r« 
Almoadf 

Aloei. • 

, 4 guam Seed 
A*iSfsX\ix 

Alum *-* 


PiUo, Cui 
Dilto, Greea 
Seadi 

Senjefn • 

Buley 

Booli 


Ctisfectionary 

Cutletj 

CojTcc - • . 

CIcHt rcppff (CapilcKm) 

Ceir, or Coco*Nul Cordage 

Coinlff Seed 

CoUoa 

Pillo, Yam 

CorVi 

ChccM, 

Cummin Scci 
Coco-SuU - , 

or CoC«»-^ul Kcmci 
Corrif ShfiU 
Ctfixa 

Copper PoU 
Ca»tor-Nutf, Iticinur 
Caqict 
China Ware 
Clorc* 


Pauimer» or I\e«a 
Date* 

DoU, or Pulse 


lO/rsgvm 

73;e{7ens 


210 ItagucT 

10 gefioni 



32 

ditto 

11 ditto 

'42 dillo 

too ditto 


91 

dillo 

12 ditto 

S3 dillo 

118 ditto 


11 

ditto 


2 ditto 

43 ditto 


3 

ditto 



0 maundt 

16/2. 

IS candiVs 

18 maands S 

3 ditto 


13 do. 

2 

ditto 

14 ditto 

too ditto 

17 ditto 

16 do. 

21 

ditto 

16 ditto 




2 


13 ditto 

— 



5 

ditto 

0 ditto 


Stgndtfi It tuau/iJi 16 tt. 
tS ditto 10 ditto to do. 
til , 000 
S 0,000 

361f«a/a — 133/i. 
i kegi and 3 cheiti 
\Uuais 


1 lu> 

S ditto 
- tcan^Ut \6ijiauiidi 
10 ditto 13 ditto tftdo. 
S1l ditto 18 ditto 8 do, 
11600 eJaiigalliet, tOi cu 6 , in- 
S47 tandU* 1 1 maunit 
3 ditto 13 ditto 
3 hoaesand 103 gross 
8 boxes and 318 Ih- 

candid \3maundt 8J6s 
19»,0»5 
soil candier 

17 ditto 14 maunit 18 76- 

1 ditto 1 ditto 34 do. 

40 ditto 14 ditto 

3 dupfcTt, or leather l»a; 
fi coTgd, or scores 
10 thesis 

1 candu 1 maiind 28 7>. 


13 candid 

771 bundles 
iS candicM 3 maundt 


|0 caaJiea I tnaund 

10 ditto 4 ditto iit>- 

7000 
1 3000 
I3cbcta 
nke« 

4lnuuu 


2 boxes 
II dillo 
1 cea^jr 

16 rondits 3 msunits 1 
131 ditto 15 ditto 
|84i3 rdanga/iic* 

|374 candies 

I ditto 3 mtundr 

I dozen 

I I boxes 

9 rsnifics 10 sneunds 
00730 
I3 candid 
il3 stsunds 
1) candies 

|8 candies 11 meunds 
1 2 Dufftra 
Is fsrjes 
|8 chests 
29 chests 


1213 bundles 
l«8c«die« II maandt 


S candid 7 maundt 

U ditto IS ditto \6li. 
2 ditto to ditto 
6 ditto 


4 1 candid 2 maundt 
7 ditto 6 ditto 8 76. 

[343.000 

1 candy i9 maundt 

5 ditto to ditto 

.6 kegs 
33 pairs 


3 boxes 
0 chests 

to candies 
347 ditto 
'390 cdantallid 
250 candles 18 snsands 16 72 
13 ditto 
So gross 
12 boxes 

21 candies 4 meundi 10/2 
58533 
12 candies 
4 ditto 

3 ditto 

4 ditto 6 maundt 

2 ditto 10 ditto 
IT career, or scores 

1 6 chests and 23 boxes 

3 candies 


1440 bundles 
33 eandirt 







APPENDIX. 


' Malabar, Year 973. 

IMPORTS. 

E 


Europe 

liquors 

- 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Ditto' 

ditto 


Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 

Ditto 

ditto 

- 


Frying Pans 


Ganjaw, or Hemp leaves 
Gram (Pulses) Mung 
Ditto ditto 

Ditto, Cultj/ 

Ditto, Guzerat 
Ditto, Touira 
Ditto, Matt 
Ghee, or Boiled Butter 
Garlick 
Ginger 

Guntit/ Bags, Crotolariajuncea 
Goat Skins 
Glass Ware 
Ditto ditto ' 

Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 


Hartal Cinnabar 

Hemp 

Hams 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Hals 


Jagree Cane, or Inspissated 
Juice of Sugar Cane 
Iron Nails 
Ditto 


Kiimish Raisins 


Liquorice Root 
Looking Glasses 
Leather 


91 dozen 
42 chests 
9 boxes 

12 pipes 
7 casks 

13 hogsheads 
1 trunk 

5 cases 


• 150 sets 
G . 

6 candies n maunds 16/5. 
199 ditto 8 ditto 1 do. 

59 robins 
717 ditto . 

334 candies 18 maunds 3 lb. 

89 candies 1 ditto 
12 ditto 

158 ditto 1 ditto 

1 

102 gallons 10 pints 
35 chests 
12 trunks 
2 casks 
1 case 

H 


12 candies 18 maands 
1 box 

22 in number 
24 pounds 
1810 

I 

35 candies 8 maunds 
1 candj/ 

128 ditto 11 ditto 
K 

9 candies 13 maunds 
L 

20 candies 
CO corges, or scores 
8 ditto 


97.4. 


83 dozens 
[41 chests 
3 boxes 
14 pipes 
: 9 casks 
14 hogsheads 
; 5 trunks 
1 8 cases 


312 Sets 


8 candies 16 maunds 
748 ditto 17 ditto 24 lb. 
231 robins 
154 ditto- 

618 candies 11 maunds 30 lb, 

6 robiiis 

ll^: candies 

41 candies 8 maunds 

11 ditto 16 ditto 

87 ditto 

12500 bags 

43 gallons 3 pints 

41 chests 

14 trunks 

16 casks 


12 maunds 

10 boxes 
15 in number 
140/5. 

700 


93 candies 18 maunds 
2 ditto 


18 candies 13 maunds 24 lb. 


AH candies 12 maunds Sib. 
I -I corges 
Vi ditto 


975,. 


24 chests 

20 pipes 
8 casks 


7 candies 10 niaunds 
279 ditto 10 ditto 15 /5. 
206 robins 
321 ditto 

\8T candies 15 maunds 
8 robins 

34 candies 13 maunds 
15 ditto 17 ditto 
25 ditto 
2000 bags 
59 gallons 15 pints 
8 chests 


2 candies 10 maunds 
6 ditto 
6 boxes 


1 8 dozen 


93 candies . 4 maunds 
4 ditto 


10 ditto 


3 ditto 7 ditto 
SO dozen 
15 corges 



.APPENDIX. 


Malabar Year 973. 


Mace 

Mustard Seed 
Malt 

Ditto, Bamboo^ 

. SWabar Mediclacs 


A’ell^, rousbrice '- 
Nutme' 


IMPORTS. 


M 

i 

. 1 10 eorget, or score* 

20 ditto . ' 

> 'll eandiet intaunJM>" 

.V;!- 

- -N 

■’.M • - 

> '' 594,612 edangalliet, 108 ci 
• ■ 2 ean^<>« 3 


Oil, Coco^Kuts ‘ • '' 

Opium * 

Ditto • 

Oil, Castor 

Ditto GipgelytSettmun ' 
Ditto ditto 
Oaiooi. • 

07ti(An«m 


923} paddahi 

- 1 box 
1 cheit 

15 maund* ■ ‘ ‘ ■ 

• ' 20} 

li dupert, leather baf 
•ISlecndiV* 


Kj, • 


Paper 

PiAle, Europe 
Ditto ditto • ' -> 
Ditto, Couotry - - : . 
Pork, Salt - • ' 

Perfumerj - ‘ 

Ditto ’’ • ' 

Ditto 

Pepper 

Flank* 

Padlocks - ^ ■ 

■ Piece Good*. Guierat ■ • 
Ditto ditto- Bengal 
Ditto ditto Fafgsttt 
Ditto ditto Madras 
Ditto ditto Manopar , 
Ditto ' ditto .Collelchy 
Ditto ^ ditto Pahmeotah 
Ditto ditto Canara 
Ditto ditto China 

iS i. • 'I i‘ *5 ■- 


96 ream* 

3 boxes 

‘3 cafe*-' . ' 

II cendiei 10 tnaundr 1675*. 

2tbc»t» •' 

1 box 
1 trunk 

■ 520 caadiet 16 maund* 
rigsigiis. orcubiU 

16,781 corffe* 3 piece* - 

• 127 ditto 10 ditto 

• SS3 ditto 11 ditto 

• 211 ditto 13 ditto 

• . 1630 ditto 14 ditto 

. 231 ditto 4 ditto 

. 793 ditto 15 ditto, 

. 27,184 ditto 

. 408 ditto 3 ditto 


Dojli**, Coltoa Cloth 
Red Dje 
Red Earth 
Rice, Bengal 
Ditto, Canara 
Rose Walci^ 

Rice, Malabar 
VOL. lit. 


- 18 Keg* 

• 100,323 re>7«* 
. 70 bottle* 

. 9313 reiini 


9 meand* . 

24caAdic* 12 maMfld* 8/5. • 
133coj‘;e* .» ' * ^ 

»12 ditto . \ . I . . , 

ISCMdlC* 


\9,0i9 paddaht 
IS basVeU 
3 chest* 

\9 maund* 
|28|caAd/c* 


129 ream* 

14 boxc* 

13 cases 
SO case* ■ 

15 casks 
13 chests 

' 12 boxes ^ 

1 3 iruokt 

Tllcandic* 6 maund* 
1,450 ^riK. or cubit* 
3dozea 

85,800 f*r^» I4piccci 
312 carge* 40 pieces 
843 ditto 15 ditto 
486 ditto 2 ditto 
8X0 ditto 13 ditto 
420 ditto 

I 384 ditto 15 ditto 
l87,385dittO 4 ditto 
' 601 ditto 4 ditto 


(25 pieces 

43 candies 18 mcsuid* 16/5. 
10 keg* 

42.000 bag* 

1 360.440 ro&iM 
141 boUic* 

1 85.000 re5i<i* 

b 


15 maund* 

5 candle* 

152 corge* 

130 ditto 

Scaniie* 10 maund* 


Its paddaA* 

9} maund* 


30 barrel* 

12 ditto 
15 chest* 

1 649 eandiei 
2,000 piece* 
'25 dozen 
75,400 earge* 
423 carge* 
725 ditto 
480 ditto 
550 ditto 
325 ditto 
, 733 ditto 

|TS,430ditto 
640 ditto 


12 ditto 
16 ditto 

13 ditto 
to ditto 
10 ditto 

3 ditto 


'230 piece* 

[iOOO bags 
72,500 rebint - 
196 bottle* 
7,300 relin* 






•APPENDIX. 


Malabar Year 973. 


IMPORTS. 


Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, Candy 

Ditto ditto 

Summerheads (paraiols) 

Ditto, Silk 

Sweetmeats 

Sago 

Salt - . r . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Ditto 

Statioaery 

Ditto >■ / 

Spars 

Small Shot 
Soap 

Stockings 

Ditto 

Ditto . , 

Snuff 

Sayan Wood 
Sandal Wood 


Tobacco, Palighat 
Ditto, Guzerat 

Ditto, Canara 
Tamarinds 
Turraerick , - 

Tea 

Teeth, Elephant 
Twine 7 

Timber 

Tin 


Viva Seed 
Veriuillion 


■Wheat 
Wax; Candles 


-/ £2 chests 

-■ 200 bags . ■ 

- • -126 candies 16 mounds . 

- 138 piculs 1S3 lb. 

- 82^ ditto 

- 180 tubs ^ 

- 16 corges 1 6 pieces 

• 1 ditto 4 ditto 

- 1695 bundles 

- 282,000ettanga?//es,108cub. in. 

- 3T52 bundles 

- 56J candies 

- 8 trunks 

- 33 corges, or scores 

■ - , 3 chests ■ • . 

~ 4 boxes 

- . 20 pieces 

- 82,400 pieces 

- 8 dozen 

1 trunk .' i. 

3 corges, or scores , 

- . 57 /J. 

- 19^ candies 

- 61 ■ ditto 16 mounds 


- 2,210 ditto 8 ditto 

- 36 ditto 15 ditto' 

- ■ 43 ditto 1 0 ditto 

- 96 ditto 17 ditto 

- 12 ditto IS ditto 

- 43 bo.xes 

- ■ 4 mounds' 

- 20 lb. 

■- 17 pieces 

- 2 candies ' • ' 


- 20 ditto 5 ditto 

14 ditto 

W 

- ; 830 ditto 1 ditto 5 lb, 

! 2 ditto 17 ditto 22 ditto 



121 chests V 

456 bags • . , , ; 

421 candies 1,5 maunds 
146 piculs 
935 ditto ' 

342 tubs 
14^ corges , 

3^ ditto 
486 bundles 
14 small bags '' ’ 

469,046 edangallies , 
14,000 bundles 
83^ candies 
10 trunks 
80 corges > 

10 chests 

1 box ' ' ' 

61 pieces 

30 bags, small 
18,456 pieces 

14 dozen ■ . . r 
3 trunks ' . ■ 

1 corge ' . 

31 lbs. 

13 candies 
93 ditto 


1,331 candies 1C maunds 
86 candies ■ • . - ■ 

40 ditto , 5 ditto 

16 ditto 

17 ditto 
81 boxes 
2- mounds 
\0lb. 

401 pieces 
\2 candies 


63 candies 10 ma.unds ' 
• 3 ditto , , 1 " 


904 ditto 
4 ditto 


12 ditto. 3/3. 
18 ditto 14 do. 


975. 


275 bags - 
70 chests 
326 candies 

82& -piculs '■ 

416 tubs 
16 corges 
|/C4 ditto 3 pieces 
1,650 bundles 
18 bags, small ■ ; , • ; 
362^500 edangallies 

107 candies 17 maundi^ . 
^ trunks 
90 corges 
1 1 .chests . 

82 pieces, 

29 bags, .small 
216,700 pi^es, , ■ , V, • 

20 dozen. . , ; • ; 

2 trunks . 


3 candies 
105 ditto 


2,342 ditto .<:■■■ 

■-43 ditto 
82 ditto 

19 ditto 15 maund.s 
-18 ditto 16 ditto 
73 boxes - ' 

60 lb. - - 

76-pieces 
8^ candies' 


5i candies 15 maunds 2 
— ■ 18 ditto ” 1 


475 ditto 15 ditto 
' 6 ditto 17 ditto 


If 
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APPENDIX 


Malabar Year 073. 

974. 

975. 


EXPORTS. 





L 




Liquorice Root 

- • - 3 candie* 


11 maunds 

12 CTJU/jds 23 lb. 


U 




JIacc 

. 21 lb. 

N 


a lb. 

1 maund 13 lb. 

Xulrac»* 

JSi'elli/, or Roug 

- 6 lb. 

ft Rice - 26,070 crfanga//jc* 


18 lb. 

46,300 edangallies 

3 lb. 

56,500 edangallies 


O 



- 

Oil, Coco-Nut 

. .18 paddah* 


3 paddahs 

12 paddahs 


V 


. 


Pepper 

Ditto, Light 
Pctfuincry 

Piece GovdLs 

- • 5221 candles n maundi IQ lb. 

. . d chests 

- - 270 corget 

• 

2,306 candies 7 maunds Bib.' 

85 ditto 15 ditto 

2 chests 

107 corges 

1,850 candies 10 maunds 28 lb. 

57 ditto 9 ditto 8 do. 

3 boxes 

267Jcorg’es 


R 


, 1 


Rice 

. - 18,670 robins 


3,786 robins 

8,007 robins 

Sugar 

Ditto, Candy 
Wood 

Ditto, Saning* 
Sliarktiru 

Spar* 

bjpsit Wood 

b 

• - 25J candies 

- 21 tubs 

- - j67 candies 5 maunds 

• . 62 ditto td ditto 

• 0 ditto 1 ditto 

- - 11 score 12 pieces 

- - -1 maunds 

161b. 

63 candies 14 maunds 16 lb. 

13 tubs 

5 IS corges 2 maunds 27 lb. 
143 ditto — 15 do. . 

7 ditto 14 ditto 10 do. 

1 score 9 pieces 

16 maunds 

21 candies 10 maunds 10 lb. 

17 tubs 

1,056 candies 11 maunds 21 lb. 

4 ditto — -- 

11 ditto 2 ditto 16 do. 
16 pieces 

13 maunds 


T 




Tobacco 

Tea 

Tiwber 

- . "i 6 candies IB maunds 

• 8 chest* 

. - 682 candies 5 maunds 

3 lb. 

66 candies It maunds 13 lb. 

13 boxes 

200 candies 13 maunds 16 lb. 

03 candies 13 maunds lOlb, 
to chests 

lOJ candles 16 maunds 13 lb,‘ 


V 




t'lfj Seed 

- 3 candies 


3 candies 

1 1 ditto 16 ditto 8 do. 


W 




Wheal 

- 7J candies 16 maunds 

16 lb. 

26 candies Id mauJids 16 lb. : 

16 ditto 13 ditto 13 do. 





.<1 APPENDIX. 


TOT.IL QUANTITY of aifliirnV ARTICLES EXPOltTED by SEA 
from iiETTVTAiiAl}jif ia llic Ytara 074 anj 975. ' 


AnicJet. 


Sf//f.Xui , - . I 

: J 

CmuU • 

Oiffun/itM Wood * j 

OtiiiAlar, a I'ruit < > > .■ 

ai/// .J 

Clay, Willie. . /•, i .| 

Cttlty, k firain . 

Coco'NuUi Dry 

Uitlo, Hrmi . 

r»/r, nr Cor»..Vu( CorJas^ 

CoUoe- '■".•I 

lUlu, Yam J . 

l}atr«« Dry ’ ' 

i)aio..wa 

nUi, 5aU 

5riasiaa 

Giegrr, Wet—'~ — 

Dille, Orj 

Garlic • ^ , 

C.htt 

Gwg'a. Dried Leaie« ofCe«aar«\ 

Ml/rc . t ;,i ,j / 

Keaf, rr«War/«y«aerc. *1 
Irea . •{ 

Dillo Ware *1 

or larplualej Jai<« efl 
link Tree • I / 

Kuturf • _ ^ 

Ktfra, dried C9CO>Xut Kernel*' 
AWala/ 

AWe Flover • • 

Ditto Hoot 

Medicine, /f rffunUfj 
Dillo, rr4fg«eA«M ,, , ,• 
DiUo, iranUrg' ‘ * ‘ 

Dillo, KuaaketUmara , *| 

Dillo, Xatanarana * 

Dillo,. A'arlaxa/jf . . « 

Ditto, Kanrpatta • i 

Dillo, A'trengilU - J 

Dillo, -Ilf agaiatkU ~ 

Ditto, A’afkaUrl • . 

Ditto, Takaram ' _ • 

Ditto, IFalaim 
Ditto, SliaKWood ’ , ."i ’ 

Ditto, Paekcl^loij/ , 

}faong, PuUe, rkarretuf Mungo 
Mati, Grail 

Jl’fllikal, rhyllanlhua Ssatllca 
Oil, Coco-N'wt • 

Oil Ginglg, Settmum . r 
Otaj Writing Palm Learei 
Oniunt • '• 

Paddy, or Uuugb Dice 
pepper, Black ' , 

Dillo, Long • ‘ 

nice . - 


Quaaiiijr ta 9^^.* 


ITO eendi'ra 4 lutam (] 
t4 ditto' 1 
iC} ditto < 

>90 Ditto iO/dilto' •! 

91 Ditto <k ditto •' 

I Ditto' ' >9 -ditto- > I 
None •- ■ -i 

970 uarakt, or rakimt 
|9r,3trfi5 

10,06000 -- 
90 caaiitt 8 taXam 

Tl U/ial'*'- • ‘if'* *• 

■ ■; ■' ’V 

I taaig 9| talata 

Vona.. 

Ib9| 01 load* and S99 bale* 
.819 Morakei orrebiM 
ila/aat — — > — • >• 

69 e«ad,V»,IO|Lra/4a ■ 

9 Ditto . dillo . , 
N’oeo 

30 bale* ' 

II eeadiM i4la/«A 
90 Ditto 10 diUo, 

•Voce 

StWeH 

|30e««AV< iS/n/an 
19 Ditto- > dillo 
19 Dillo 10 ditto 
4 Ditto 6 dillo 
:NoBe — • — 

to (fc/an 

None , 
i6| liflan ‘ I 
None , 

16^ lulan 
Xooe. 

<3 rdMagarrg(*4angallif$) ’ 
.Vone . ' • I 

ituUaa - 

.Vooo 
to lalam 
Vone 

I lulam ' 

8 Dillo . - ... 

*9 woroA, or rakin ' I 

N'ooe ■ . I ' 

3625 eduagarry {edfagallUt) 
Sooe 

5I| Ckolkaaa, or Pots , ’ 
>'onc . [ ‘ 

R tatam .il 

ISMOparaia. , 
iiO caniiea 19 tulam ; j 

None , J •" 'j{ 

66i merekQra^lJ^',' ,1 


I,!, .-..a-. 


Quanlliy in 975. 


157 candiet and } tulam' ' 

— 4 ditto',.- 

1 eandg 4 Jitia 

147 ditto 

17 dillo )7 ditto 

— 16 } ditto 

l^tu/eM . ’ 

327 meraAr, or rcblna 
2791320 

2,200:0 

14 lulem 

50 cduagarrg (edangeUiet) 
l 3 ilDiltD* .• ‘ • 

k'p Ditto. 

icanditt 6}tu/an 
IClidam 
966 bates 
1)33 DiUo 
|9rit/an 

SHtaadlea tdlutaoi 
)6)ta/0ui 
1 DiUo 

Xoae • ' 

0 candifi t IuUm 
OOcendiVs. 

634 pieces' 

Kone 

03 candie* li lulani 
'29 Ditto it ditto 
26 Dillo 6 ditto 
7 Ditto 1 ditto 
7S DiUo 0 ditto 

1 tulam 

130 cduagarry {edaHgal/ici) 
3tulaat- 

Xoae ' 

I es'ts'j' 0 lulau 
VOBO 
I lulam 
'.Vone 

62} cduagarrg (cdeagalUei) 
None 

'2c0nd/r* l}r«rant 

None 

None 

224 msraAr, or ro5ins 
30 

270 edaagarrg {edangalliet) 

[90 pots 

LVooe ' ' '■ 

1000 

|4'to/s>n > 

4600pdraA ’ ' 

ilicaitdiea I9i lulaat ^ ‘ ' 

15 lulam 

57 mcrtfA CroJ/n*) ''“' * 






.IPPENDJX. 


I Articles.') 


t 


.}'7.<}iuqdijia^74. 


A'a»{ttrj(» a tiud of Tumcrick 
Kel^tl - ; 

Kofr§, Dried Coco Nut Keroel 
Kuti» i{oot > . >1' i 'Ll 
Ditto, J'loMcr • ' 

a I’nlic, TlatetiuiMxijieo 
Mcdiciue, tyerelarj l' U 
DjUo, AVriaxitA - -li 
Ditto, tyaimtu, ^leorut aromallciit 
Ditto, A«rin;^ui'j» i :*j 

fi eilikaf, I'hilarHiut Etuiliea ' f 
Oil, f*'?f*4Mu»»y*‘U --( 

I’adJj, llou*h Utce 
rrppcr, BUck 
Bice 

.^dii^«MCood i ''•{ 

yait - il'i-t 

fhclii for fleadBi (Lime}’ '• 
Tobacco ' 

Turuicrick • • >•! 

7efl/e« (Canoet) New ' ' * i 
T^inc, Dcm[icn, t. e. oftheCri-l 
lalariajuitcea • '/ '’| / 

... ;■;! 


lOrntfica 1ft tulea 
I Ditto 1ft ditto 
4 Ditto * 5 dUto • • 
IftlHtani 'll.' 

1 eattJiet .> 

None • 

2 /ii/4ia . . ‘ ' T ( 

None ' . 

None 

3050 tdungarrg (tdangsIHei) 
8 poU -I'h./* 

1400 *•<.•/ 

41 cdiifti'ct 18 't ' 

None «.:i 'l •/ 

icaadiea -.i ./ 

3t,3Q0parah$ ■' j t''* 
None •“/ 

lOtuJam -.lit • ' * . t'.* 

4 c«nftirt 1 1 tutein . <•-!''( 
None •'.Jitl rCj 

Ditto 


...eVrit > 


17 candie$ !•} Utlxn 
-7 Ditto - 0 ditto , • 

21 Ditto - 9 ditto- • ■ 
None ' • • , 

7 candiei 12 lulam ' • 

2 moTak (rolin») ' 

I tultm ‘ 
k Ditto 

i lulam 

900 edungarrt/ (cdangali 
None o-. 

Ditto 

|2l cand!et_i talam'' 

I'ia morahi ( rol/iui ) ■ ‘ 

M tandle* & tulam 
13S0 parahii ' ' i 

GOO narai 

None ' - - • 

II candiei 15^ lulam 
14 

' candiei 10 tufuri''^ 


TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES IjjPORTED. by SELL. , 
itt PidlWPA-NADAiiQX Ihe VcaKWI'and 975. 


Anklet. 

_CpaBiiyj8S74. 

Quantity in 975., 

UtlU-Xut. , , , •, < 

Cloth, jraitnaper '• ‘ •*'' 

Ditto, Atiifkif 

Cotton 

21 /•<r»td/r* 

lj\toreh,\>itiont of piccei 
3 «■!)•)' ■.;l; .li .tl.VrU-ii 
5 candtc! 

taii-Wrfer* ' ‘ 

.Voue -1 ,1 

Ditto" 

Ilctin ' - 

nice . ' 


3 (ulan I 

Xoae' ‘ ' 

Ditto 

750 morah! (rolinij 

TOTAL QUANTITY of 
, GllATy in the Years 974 


. (Signed) ^,| 

J; W. 'Wye, Collector)'' 

IRTICLES fiXFORTEEl by LAND from MANAR 
and 975, commcn^ng’Hth September, 1798 andl799.. 

, Articleii’ • ' 

Qnairiitj ia 97^ '** * | ^ 

^ Quantil7i0975-'_;’ I" 

AclAc'Kat, •^rect ‘ I 

Ditto, Leaf, Piper Belle 

Caiita Laurua', .• 

Cardamom! i-'j- 

Cedar - 

Chapfungum Wood {SapimX'‘i 1 


rSO} tufeHi SiJXftan ;i'| ' 
Vone ) . \ ^ 1 ■ 

10} hdam'.'i , t ,','i u : ■«' ■ 

1 Ditto 

042} ru7ain 5 polam ' 

5X60 small bales - . - 

eei lulam/‘ i ij . '.i ■ ■ , 1 • 

J Ditto . rljf 

Ditto' • ill/ 

Oi Ditlo.,ill7aLjlic;) w 








APPENDIX. 


Articles.' 

n 

Quantity in' 974 . ; 

Quantity;in. 975 . 

Chinakai . 


4 lulam ' . . . ‘ 

None i ' ■ ! , ■ 

Coco-\iits 


to L 

7663 - ' . 

Coir, Coco-K\it Cordage 


Xone . .. 

H tufaiii ■ A; . . W . 

fish, Salt 


None 

98 bales 

Dubbers, \cw, Leather Bags 

None . > 

30 

pates, Wet 

- -■ 

None i : 

15 lulam . ' . . \ 

Ginger, Dry 


347 lulam 

255^ Ditto 

Hins, Asafeetida 


i lulam ■ i 

None 

Hides 

. 

0 , 


lloncv 

, - ■ 

None • ; 

13 pots 

Jagory, of the Brab Tree 


lulam' . , . 

19^ lulam 

Jasort/, ofSusarCanc • 

: • 

None ; ; ‘ 

. 2 Ditto 

Kaslury, aTurmerick 

. ■- 

None . j ! 1 

23 Ditto , 

Alediciiie, IFeralury • 

: 

2 lulam z.i.\ - i 


Ditto, Nugaputea 


i Ditto -t.--.' ! 

. 

Oil Wood : - 

- f 

None - i 

25J^ pots 

Oil, Coco-\ut 

- 

20 J pots 

30, i Ditto 

Oil, Giiigly (Sesamum) 

- 

None , 

26 Ditto 

I’eiiper, Black 

- : 

281^ tu/urn 11 polam 

279 lulam S^.polam 

repper, Long, Hoot of 

- : 

9^ lulam . : , , ' 

5 lulam 

PuicuHa, a Red Dve 

, - 

5| Ditto 

None . 

Jlagy, a Grain 

- ; 

28 paralts 

None. 

Resin 


3 lulam ' ■ ' j 

None . 

Rice 

- 

51 J par alii j 

405^ parak 

Sandal ^Vood 

- 

93J lulam 

24 lulam 

Salt 

• 

None — 

1 Ditto 

Ditto • - 

. 

870^ paraJts 

1222 par ah 

SliclU for Chuuam (Lime) 


None,, . . . • ... 

21 i parah . , , 

Sugar, Moist- * • 


None-'’-'-' i'i 3 'i 1 - 

1 ^ lulam . • ■ ■ ' I 

.Turinerick - ; 


4I8i lulam .7J palom , 

3 log Ditto 

Wax 


755 Ditto 7J ditto 

2 |- ' Ditto ' 



- * - 



TOTAL QUANTITY of .VRTICLES IMPORTED by L.VN 
to MANAU^GJIAT, in liie Years 971 and 975. 



.\riiclei. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in 9 : 

Buflaiu, Female 

. : 

27 

10 

Ditto, .Hale , - 

• 1 

1 

106 

Cardamouii 


nj/wAf//i ^ 

5^ lulam 

Chappungoin Wood (Sapatt) 


3) Ditto 

None 

Clulli, I'aimbrtore 

• 

52G9i pieces 

3514} pieces 

Chilly, or Capticum 


227 parah 

118} parah 

Castor Oil Seed 


iiy Ditto 

14 Ditto 

Chinakai 

• 

3 lulam , ' ' 

None ■ ; . 

Cotton Yarn 

• ■ 

205J Ditto 

'jaih lulam 

Cummin Seed ' 


■ay Ditto 

lUi Ditto 

Ca\.dly, a I’nUc 


20 jiarati 

33 paralu 

CoriandcrSccd 

- 

33i Ditto 

36 Ditto 

Dill .'ccd 

- t 

116 Ditto 

157} Ditto 

Dhall, Split I’eatC, of the Cyi 
CaJjit 

Ditto, Whole 

IJOS'I 

. 

536i Ditto 

None • , 

171 

4211 Il'Hu 

Uatlick 


'iilbl lulam 

21971 lulam 

llitnjj, ur Heiiip Leaves 

• 

S39t bales, siuali ' 

3536 balcj, small 

drain, I’ulve 

• 

1 19 parahi 

331 parahi 

(ilugcr, Wet 

• ; 

6 lulam 

None 

(ihic. Of liollcd Butter ' 

- . 

67 11 pot* 

17621 l'9l* 










APPENDIX. 


An ACCOUNT of. thc EXPORTS and IMPORTS of the various ARTICLES inlo the PYE^NAJDA 

- DISTRICT, for the Afa/adar Year 975. ' 


EXPORTS. 


Water Coco-Nuts 
Dry ditto 
Fooparcys (dry) Betel-Nut 
Coco-Nut Oil » ' 

Pepper 

Copralt, White, Coc6-Nut\ 
Kernels - ~ S 

Ditto, Black 
Manueil 
Ditto Cfettcfcoor 
Karookar 

Ghee, or boiled Butter 
Ginjaly, Oil of Sesammn 
Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage 
Mats, Bamboo r .. 

Iron 

Chapinsar,_Sapan Wood 


Quantity. 


SISIOO' 

463000: 

443i candiet 
43|. ditto 
56 ’.ditto 

66 ditto 

o t . 1 

10-^ ditto - 
S ditto 
4 maundfi. 

candy 
2 mounds 
2;V ditto ; 
59 candies ^ 
31600 : . : 

candy . ■' . . 
1 ditto . , 


IMPORTS. 


Rice, Moodahs {robins} = \ 
108000 cubical inches , J 
Pyroo, a Pulse - , 

Red Sooparys^ or Betel-Nut 
Dates - ■ I 
Red Oniops- ' - 
Manapar Cloth - 

Salt - • . ; 

Oringna , ' 


' Quantity. 


3292 moodahs. {robins} 

39 ■ ditto ' 

136700 ■ 

5^ candies . ■ 
l^tulam- 

10 curges, or scores of pieces 
1 3000 tiungallys (edangallies, 
MO moodahs {robins) . 


’0 


‘ (Signed) 


R. Coward, Collector. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by. SEA,-. 
,/ from. 1st January to 31^ December,, 179,9. 


Qu'alitv. . 


Quantity^ ' 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Almonds ' 

Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto - 
Ditto 

,djuan Seed, an 
fcrouaPlant 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Bengal Rico 

Belel-Unt 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


umbelli-' 


12 bundles 
485 cajiadas , 
Oe-i leaguers . , 
31 casks - . 

15 kegs ■ 
nA cases. 
5jars 
21' pipes 

tO-i candies 

20 viaunJs 
52 hags 
12 copals 


59 b.ag» 

2 maunds 
74,000 
2 bags 
300 bundles 


Bamboos - . ' - 

Boots ■ 

Beef 

Ditto - ■ ' 

Bellows, Smiths 
Dagcry, Grain of the Hoi-' 
cus Fpicatus ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto . , - , - 

Ditto - - • , 

Blue Cloth 

Ditto 

Ditto , - 

Ditto^^ 

Bamboo Mats. * 

Books 

Ditto 

Beer - 

Ditto ' - 

Blankets - -- 

Ditto - . - 

Brandy 

Ditto 


13,800 
4 trunks 
4 casks 
-1 ke"s 


7 candies 

5 cappats 
2 maunds 

8 bags, 

r 49 corges, orscoi 
L of pieces 
5 pieces 
2 bales 
1 bundle 
208 corges 
46- 

1 chest 

2 chests 
12 dozen 
10 pieces 

3 corges, or scores 

4 chests 






flr4ai!|r 

■ DlttB . 

Diilo 

UoUleigfAlc . 
DiUo- >Ji(lo 
lUfJcy 

Ditto 

Uroosi . 


.irrark ‘ . j 

D.lto < ' . i 

Uiiio . I ' ; 

i)itto . ’ I 

Ditto . : 

Ctckin Arrack i 

Ditto . : 

Ditto • I • ^ 

Ditto « < • • 

Country Arruk ' i i 

Ditto . • i ' 

Ditto . . ; ; 

Chii* Ware i - • | 

Ditto .> . ' 

Ditto . . . ■ , 

Country OooU u > "•« i 
C«(o>.Vut( »>. • 

Copprr I’oU • i 

Ditto , • f . 

Cpinitf Seed - • ' • 1 

Ditto > ■' i • 

Ditto I . |» 

Ditto t - p 

Ditto } • 1 4 

Gorki • j - I* 

Ditto "I u.! • • 

Ditto I . 

Ditto .> ' . I 

Codec - , ' . 1 - « 

Ditto , , 1 

Ditto , • I ; . SO 

Cummia Seed , , m ' ’tS 

Ditto • • 4t3 

Claret ‘ - Ji 

Ditto .• . • ' 19 

Cotloa Li(0 :t4 

Ditto. , , , - - . 1 1 to 

Cruel SUoJi' ;• • < 

CloTC* • «; < 

Ditto • • t 

rii/tjrt7r«ei, n kiod ori’uUe 19 
Ditto . 

0»7/y PepneTi Cept'Cuta 
Ditto • ' • 

Ditto • < t 

Cnndtci • i t'- 

Ditto - • • 33 

Ditto • , 

CaoTU . • ' ■ • ' T 

C«/r, Coeo>Niil Cordage 191 

Ditto 101 

Ddto '1 
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APPENDIX. 


Quality. 


Gun Powder , - 

Glass Ware , - 

Ditto ditto- . r . > 

Ditto ditto - 

Gin - ; ■ r 

Ditto - . .. 

Ditto - 

Gailick. “ r 

Ditto - ■ . ■- 

Ditto - . - 

Ditto • ■ 

Ginger . r 

Ditto ■ .^V^- f* 
Ditto „ ’• Y - 

Ganjah'y or dry flowers and T 
leaves of Heniip. , . . J 
Ditto r 


i ' 


H 


Handkerchiefs ' r 
Hams r 

Ditto. ' - - i' 

Ditto * 

Hira Cass^, a Dye-’ j 
Hemp, that is of Crotoldfia "I 
juncea S J 

Ditto - 7 

Hats - 

Ditto - . . >: i t 

Ditto - ,, ; . : 

Ditto ■ “ 

Hooka Snakes- ; .*■ 
Hock ' * 


Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 
Ditto ditto 
Jagory 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Quantity. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


' ' K 

_ ! 

KismU$f or small Raisjns 
Ditto - , 

Sascat, Poppy Seed. 


looking Glasses- ■ 
Ditto 

Ditto - . 
linseed Oil 


1 barrel 
12 dozen 
10 chests 

2 boxes 
244 cases 
5 chests 

1 leaguer 
18 bags. ' • 
4 baskets. -. 

candies. 

4 cappats-,-:^ 

1 candy. 

25| mounds, 

2 bundles 

75 ditto 
10 mounds../ 


5 corges, or score 
2 boxes 
27 chests 
2 cases 

5 maunds 

60 ditto 

37 lbs. 

6 chests 

-1 box! < I-. ,V 

1 trunk 
183 - 

1 chest- 
l3J dozen 


Ulu 

1: if.; 

30 bari ^ ; 

289 pieces 
4 maunds 
10 bundles 
3 dozen .. , 

38^ candies'' ' ' 

•IISJ jnaunds„. . ’ . 
87 pots ■ 

1 4 dappers, or lea- 

6 bags 
10 bales 


thef bags 


62 maunds 
3 ditto 


1 dozen 

14 J corge, or score 

2 bundles ' 

4 lbs. 


--: Quality. - I ' 


Lamps i • 
Lemon Juice 
Lutestring ; - 
Ditto ‘ 

Long Drawers 
Leather 
Lisbon Wine 


, M ; , 

Madeira Wine ■ 
Ditto “ 

Ditto . 

Ditto - - . ■ - 

Ditto - 

Malmsey Wine :■ - 

Ditto - 

Medicine, Europe i - - 
Ditto, ditto . , , - 

Malabar' - , -j- 
Manapar Onions 
Motor ah 

Ditto • 

Mustard , - • 

Ditto - ' • 

Ditto - 

Mung, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto - . > 

;i)itto - : : -r 

Ditto . - , ■' T 

Jilethy Seed, ^Fenugreek 
Ditto ditto -. 7 


Nr.'-/:, I 

■bv'elly, orHicein the-Husk 
Ipitto ‘ - 

Ditto -i -- • 

Ditto - -ill 

dVellika Phyllanthus'Emblica 

;?futmegs' - 

jpitto ' - 

'^ackeny, the grain of thCV 
:! Cynosurus Corocaniis. J 
Needles and Pins” ' • 
jVatikins - - - 

Ditto . 

Nails - 

Ditto ....... 


O 


Opium 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Onions 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Quantity. 


3 chests 
24 bottles 

1 piece • ' 

3 chests 

11| corges;. or score 
16 a ditto '■ 

2 quarter casks 


12: casks 
4 boxes’ . 

39 chests 
4^ pipes 
160 dozen 
8 chests 

3 boxes 

1 dozen •. ; 

2 J boxes .-if'-.i 

5^ maunds 

4 bundles'! :. . • '• 

1 i pipe : • 

2 leaguers : ’ 

2 dozen 

8 bags- 

40 robins • ‘ 

25 ditto . ‘, 1 . : 

2 bags- ■- :• 

cappals 

d candies -- .i 

1 candy ■ 

7 bags : 


254,000 edangalHes" . 

9330 parahs 

22 robins 

331 bags 

1185 edangallies 

1 bundle 

61 lb. 

165 robins ... 

24 papers - 

5 chests ' 

1 1 1 1§ corges, or score - 
;1 cask 
1 maiuitf 


3 bundles 

1 1^ maunds 
55 Seers . 

4 bags 

204 candies , 

5 maunds 
20 cappais 




Tort U we 

r«r>er 

Ditto 

Ditto . - 
Poin^um 
rcriicrmiat 
Pirkln 

Ditto ' • 
Ditto 

Ditto • 

l*ir<e Goodt 
Ditto • 

Ditto ’ 

Ditto • 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

roviSrr HontJ 
Parftt Cloth 

• 

P«iat of >«rU 
Ditto ditto 
IVtfuaerj 
DUio • . 

PaWAlo 
Ditto 

Ditto • 

r«4et Qnahu 


Foap r, - 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

FuDilrjr Articlci 

SaRo 

Fhow 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto « . 

Ditto . . . • , 


Salt 

I Ditto •' 

! Ditto 
I Ditto 
Sugar 
Ditto 
Ditto 
DiUo 
Ditto 

Small Copt 
Ditto Jaia 
Sl»dg Salt 
Saucera 
Shot 
Ditto 
SaAlerj 
Ditto 

Sa^le « 

SicTKfcor- 

Sbawla 

Shifta • 

DiUo 

SiMflun (CiDnamott) 
P^i^n Giaatca 


Tooth Powder 
Tea 

Ditto •’ 
Table Ciotba 
Tobacco 
Ditto ' 

Ditto 

Ditto « ' 

Ditto 


Isai* piccci 


jsjMrRcc.oracote 



. 129 


Ti nieun^a 


lOOO ifreina 


10 bagi 


3} fbi. 


Si candict 


53} meundi 


9 paira 


C5 meunds 


T3|csu<ti<a 


1 1 eapBult . 

Ditto 

33 bunillea 


Ditto 

Ditto V - . , • 

Tape - ' 

Twido 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tooth Pidt Catca 
Trowaen • . 
Tb Ware 
TODyiCI- • • 


4 candlet 
16 vtaundt 

34 capfalt 
3000 edangalliet 
9 candtei 

35 laaundt 
ST baiketa 
210 ban 
ITT tuba 

4 baaketa 


I piece 
55 piecei 

iSieorgei, or uore 
211 plecea 
5| neundi ^ 


S5i meuad* < 
iiO-19 buodlea. 
239 balea 
8 baga 
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.#»PENDIX 


Quality. 

Quantity. 

- . Quality. i 

. Quantity. 

Tutanaguc - 

Ditto 

Tea Cups and Saucers 

2 maunds 

20 pieces 

9 sets 

/ 

w 



Wheat . , - . , - 

.332 bags 

V 


Ditto . ' . 

.73:J candies 

; 


Ditto 

J22i maunds 

vinegar 

1 dozen 

Wax Candles • 

AOOffis. 

Ditto 

1 ca^c 

Ditto 

.1 bo.x 



Wooden Dishes 

.23i carge, or sen 

U 


Ditto 

.41 pair . 



Wafer Stamps 

J dozen 

Vred, a kind of Pulse ’ - 

2.0 0 edangallics 

■' - 

Cannanor.e, 

» 

j 

(Signed) , iBbi 

► IfoDGSO.V, 

3 1st December j 1799. 

- 

* 

C. Mr. 


I 


ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, - 
from 1st January to 31st December, 1800. * ' 


Quality. 


Almonds 

Ditto 

Ditto - . - 

Amauick Oil 
Ante DanM 

AJvaii, Seed of an uinbclli- ? 

ferous I'lant j 

Ditto - ' 

» trial Cinnabar - . 

Jiijatso Arraek 

Ditto 

Arrack 

Ditto 

B 

Baialtoa Mat* 

Hoots 

Ditto 

Jlcn'al Piece Goods 
Ditto 

Beaten Uicc 

Ditto 

UUnkets 

itf/fZ-Nuti 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

llUe Deltet, a Cotton Cloth 
Blue Cloth 
Be f>j a 111 111 


Quantity. 


1 bag;s 

2 cappals 
0 mannds 
•t jars 

4 pieces 

33 bags 

r robin 
mound 
'S leaguers 
19 casks 
r leaguer 
14 cuks 


lOOi earge, or score 

Ibox 

I trunk 

2" bundles 

1118 pieces 

39 robint 

•150 cdangallin 

TO pieces 

I- bale 

'>pu!!on 

•i\ mauadt 18 Dr- 
13,200 
21 robint 
jO pieces 

9 cor^e, or score 

10 chcils 


Quality. 


Quantity. 


Bamboo* - - ! 

Barley - - i 

Bengal Soft Sugar 
Broad Clotli 
Ditto 

Brass Lamp 
Ditto 

UoUp Wood, perhaps fV/i) 
or Black W ood j > 

I^Brass Pots - i 

Ditto 

Beer - ■ - 

Ditto 

Blue 

Boat Cloak - > 

Bepo Oil - 

Bamboi/a - • , 

Brandy - - : 

Ditto 


Country Slats 
Catcha Cloth 
Ditto 
Ditto 

China Jiams 
Ditto 

Copper Pots 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummin Seed 
Ditto 

Country Shoe* 


3900 

2 kegs 
93 bags 
1 piece 
71 yard* 

I 

1 bag 

32 candies . 

It bags 

1 1 lbs. 

12 hogsheads 
20 dozen 

3 mauiid* 

0 pieces 

2 jars 

2 maunds 
2 chests 
2 quarter caskii 


34 carge, or score 
37 pieces 
14 Iniiidles 
to bale* 
l' chest 
I box 
r chest 
8 bag* 

1 mau-fJi 
40 bag* 

1 uiaunJ 

10 carge, or score 
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r#<iUfT, kUniofT»|>* 
Os/r, or Coco-.Vut conla-i 
DiUtf . . * 

Chi«sU 
Ditto 

Cutlery •. - (. 

■ 

D.II0 

Ulto - . 

nuio 

Ditto . 

Colton • 

Ditto _ . }. 

CaiotJiIre < '!• 

Ditto 
far;* 

t4itlrrU . I. 

C»lrler I *- 
D.tto . ... 

d<'«< FutntimLciilr. I'cs* 
brellaj , • ' ^ 

Cik»^{{*n«>.JUn<lkc}tltKri 

CmU /.«irra* 

ktnilofi’uUe 
Ditto . ' • . 

nfa« lUaiikmlkfi ' 
Or/;*i 

r»But/i* , • 

r#r 4 ;a Arrack 
Ditto 

CVriarj Crtr/*Nui 

Diltu 

Ditto 

Ditto 

(*><u3lr) Taiotf 
Cotton * 

Country Coniba - 
Itiltu ti<//uni 4 , * 
Cr/ro.or UricJ Ccro-Nut; 

KrmeU - >J 

(\ia4 \Vu 

CorianArr frrd . * 

(A/a«,ll««trrd fallia 
Cantai * 

Cloth ■ ■ 

Catidlca * . * 

Ditto 

Coco*N'ui* 

Country Thread , ' 

fliV’y C«ft!tu» , 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ci>ro*.Nul Oil 4 
Ditto 

Ditto - r 

Ditto 

Ditto •* 

Cactc* O.l • , 

CuHj CrdM, a kind of I uue 
DiUo 

Cherry Cfandy • 

Claret ‘ : 

CoorccUooary ‘ • 

Cliecw ■ i ■ ^ 


Qualtly. 


t 3 boBdlea 
iWdiUo. 

I CM4dUl 
learfe, oraeor* 
i piece* 

> . chext 
) i bale* 
ha** 

1 30 C4ff4U 
jhtheaU 
VOMaaeV* 

|3I bale* 

10 buadlea 
' boa . 
chett . 

iSt rarer, «r aroro 
* CMiitt . 

J bjgi , , 

tMrrfar^atiiVe ..,4 

(1* 

130 piece* 

17 ditto 
rOraadiVr , 

&0 has* 

Idpircra , 

3 ditto 
belea 

lOlca^^uer* 

' caik* 
readme ' 
m4u»4» 
rtlSn* 
balet 
ai«badf 
13 buodlea 

or Kore 

WO ' 
to 

cb^li 

ti*n^4\tltt 

bundle, 

ditto 

liece 

chcft 

IJl.lOO - 
ditto 

lAOpkaret 
' maandr 
ikioi* 

djari ' , 

' ? p 4 iJti 
Manner , 

ncundt 
ba'i, 
roiln$ 
theitf ' 

.ditto * 
boaea t • 
ditto 


Qoality. 


Cork* • - 

, Copper Sheeti 
'CrMny*, a kind of Clotbi. 
Silk and Colton' 


Dry Dale* 

Ditto 
Ditto 

\litaig4Ty, Cloth 
Ditto 

\DattUi, Cloth ■ 

DryCiogcr ' 

.Ditto . . llObciadle 

|D«V, Spilt PeifO of the M. A . 

I Ol/,wCn/«i, H3*pA«r« 

iDitIo . . ' 

I Ditto • 


I bag 
3 matmif . 


1 33 ceppatt 
1 13 bag! 

15 mauait 

1 67 piece* 
lOcerge, or »c©te 
88 piece* 
ll| maunia 
to buadlct 


Glau Ware 

Ditto 

Ditto 

CramMatngf a kind of\ 
PuUe - / 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Gaajak, Dry’ Flower* and \ 
l^te* orifemn j 
Ditto . . 

C#eg«/. akiodorinceDre 
Giajjer . . - 

Dato- . . . 

Ditto • ' ’• 

Boiled Butter 
Ditto - • . • 

a kind ofPuIie 
Ditto > . - 

Garlick 
Ditto 

ingham, a Cotton Cloth 
Ditto “■ ' ' • 

Gin - ■ 

Ditto 


[so Rdbitd* 

too tneature* 


I box 
6(br«U 

1 caie 

89 teppait 
Mrolint 
1 1 bundle* 

U ditto 
1 ) meuni 
9 M0bn/( ' 

2 eandiea - 
3| maand* 

15 bundle* • 
\1dupperi, ortkCai 
8 pot* • 

|5 eeadiea 
|5 H«aird« 

ITj ditto 
5 bag* 

280 piece* 

Is bundle* 

'37 caxci 
{9 dic*U 


. . . jj 

I/taka Snake* 

Hemp. Crelataria Juacta 
Hal* 

Ditto 

llandkercliier* . * 
Hair Powder ' 


. 1 


Fagery 
Uilto 
Ditto 
: Ditto 


bundle 

2 carutier 
II cliest 

I3 boxcf 
18 piece*- 

3 dozen. 
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APPJ^NmX: 


■ QuaUty, 


Jagory - - | - 

Ditto *■.;!- 

Iron Gridles j - 

Iron Gridle Spoons i 
Ditto - ! - 

K 

Kincob, Silk Cloth 

ilu ■ 

Lanthoms . - 

Lutestrings , . ; ; - 

Jffanapai" Cloth . .. ■ - 

Onions ■, ! - 

Medicine 
Ditto 
Madeira Wine 
Ditto - i - 
Ditto - 

Mung, a Pulse, iPjKfaeplus ) 
Mungo S 

Ditto 

Mustard Oil • . , 

Methy Seed, jf^nngreefc 
Ditto - , 

N 

Nelly^ Rice in the. Husk 
Ditto 

Nachany, a Grain 
Nanhins - 

Ditto - ; ■ . 

Ditto - ■ - _ 

JV’ilacka,Vt\X].t ofCioEmbUca 


-Quantitya 


- •\- 


19 majinda 
4 bags , , 

10 . ■ ■ . ' / 

1 bundle ; 

nh corge, or score 


1 piece. 


2 sets 
4 pieces 


119 bundles t 

2 maunds 
1^ candy 
I bundle 
i chest ' 
pipes 

^ dozen . ' i 

16 cappaCs ‘ 

5 bags. 

Ijar . • 'j 

20 bags. . . 

Xt^yiaiind-. , . . 


385 robins 
370,536 edangallies 
60 r.obins ' 

1 .chest ;. . : 

5 corge, or score 
3 bundles . 

2 ditto- 


o 

■ ■ ■ 

Opium - 

1 bundle- 

Oil - - 

77 l^J cAorfana ’ 

Ditto - - 

59 pots ■ 

Ditto - - 

350 cooties 

Ditto . > - 

18 dappers, or' skins 

Ditto 

10 7;iaun<fs 

Onions . - 

4^ ditto . - 

Ditto ■ - . 

3 bags 

p. . ■ . ■ 


Perfumery . . 

4 boxes 

Pomatum 

I ditto 

Pedrum 

3^ maunds - 

Paulghaut, Piece Goods 

4673 pieces 

Ditto - . , - 

1 chest 

Ditto ^ ’ - 

3 bales 

Ditto 

42 bundles 

Plates, China 

150 pieces 

Ditto - 

35} corge, or score 


Quality. 


Pine Apple Cheeses 
Pantaloons ! . 

Pickles 1 ■ 1 - 

Ditto . , , r ■ ■ ‘ i - 

Pale Beer ■ . j - 
Ditto : !- 

Painted Red Pearls | . 

Pots of Spear . i - 
Paddy, Rice in.the Husk 
Ditto ...- . . 

Rum - , ‘ ; i - 

Ditto - ' i * 

Rice - ■ • ( - 

Ditto i- ■ jj. 

Jtamnath Cloth ' - 
Raisins .- • ' — 

Ditto - ; ' ' 

Stockings ' i - ' 

Shirts .i . - 

Sugar - - 

Ditto - , ' - 

Ditto - ■ r!., 

Ditto ‘ 

Sugar Candy , •• 

Ditto . - . - 

Ditto - - 

Saddy ' - 

Soap 

Ditto - / 

Ditto » . 

Shoes - - 

['5/wi?no;? (Cinnamon) - 
Shelias Cloths 
Silk Piece Goods 
Sadlcry , - ■ 

Ditto . - 
Salt 

Shark Pius ' 

Ditto. 

Sindy Salt 
Ditto 

Stationery - 

Surat Tobacco ’ - 
Surat Gram, a kind of Pulse 
Saffron , ■ ‘ - 

Shaving Boxes - 

Sauce, Fish 
Sundries 

Ditto r r 

Sneakefs ' • 


Tea 

•Tea Pots 

Tutanaguc 

Thread 


Quantity. 


IQ : 

,6 pieces . ; 

3 cases . 

1 box 
1^ chest 

5 casigj 

20 corge, or scor 

6 

1675 edangallies 

2 bundles 


1 pipe 

2 leaguers 
4909 robins. 
250 dozen 
2 boxes 

1 chest - 
S-'cappats 


[ 1 chest. • 

\6 . corge, or score 
14 bags ^ 

3 tubs 
50 maunds 

14 chests . 

9 boxes ' 

15 tubs ' 

2 chests 

17^ corge,, or score 

2 bags , ■ . , 

380 pieces . 

60 maunds . 

3 chests 

5 maunds 
1 17 pieces • . 

30 ditta 
1 box ; 

1 chest 

2100 edangallies 
ll^anaunds- : 

1700 pieces ; 

6^ candies . 

6000 dozen • ^ 

2 boxes 

1 bundle . 

88 candies 

2 maunds ■ 

3 ; 

2 kegs : 

1 bag 

2 boxes 
559. 


3 chests 
5 pots 


appendix. 
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TpKfi, kPuIm 

ToQpiCf 

Tanucritk 

D.ltd 

Diii0 

D<Uo 

Tobftcco • 
D>I{9 


19|C69 buDillct 
<>9 biks 
4 k tan4iei 

M rolU 
9 Bitunit 


ntTreJCraia, a kind ofPuliel 14 robint 


W 

Wifen 

iVoodea Diibci 
Wheat . 
uiito 
DiUa 

Wine - 
Whip*, af lorU 
VermiUton 


Cannanore, 
I)<canbtr, ISOO. 


Bat. lIoDcsow, 
C. Mr. 


AIISTR.VCT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from 1st January (o 3Ist December, 1709. 
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APPENDIX, 


■ • Quality- 


Dales 

Ditto 


. Quaatity. 


4 bundles 
2 cappals 



Gin . - ■ - 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Garlick - 

Ditto - - 

Ganja, Dried Flowers and 
leaves of Hemp 
Ghee, or boiled Butter 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Glass Ware - , 

- Gloucester Cheese 


53 cases 
13. bags 
34 candies 
3 maunds 
2 'candies 
6 maunds 

T bundles 

34 dappers 
1 candy 
7^ maunds 

1 chest 

2 ditto 


H 

fling, or Asafcetida 

Hams 

Ditto 

Hooka- Snalces 
Hats and Hosiery 


4 bottles 
1 candy 

1 chest 

2 

2 chests 


'■ . ; Quality. 

Quantity. 

N ' 


■Nankins 

58 corge, or score . 

Ditto - ' ' ! - 

15 pieces' 

Nelly, Rice in the Husk 

4 robins ' . 

Ditto - ' 

12S00 edangallies. 

'■ O 


Onions 

6 cappals, 

Ditto ■ - 

27 bags ' , 

Ditto : 

27 candies 

Ditto ' > - 

13 maunds 

Opium 7 

1 bag 

Ditto - , - 

1 bundle 


■ 

Pepper - - 

32 candies 

Ditto - ' - 

13 maunds 

Paper - 

66^ reams 

Port Wine 

9 dozen 

Pantaloons. 

12 corge, or score 

Piece Goods - 

4050 pieces 

Ditto 

694 bundles 

Ditto , - ■ , - 

92 corge, . or score 


I 


R 


Iron 

Ditto 

Jagory 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ironmongery 

Ditto 

Jackets 


K 

Knives 


L 

Leather 

limes 


' 

Jfang, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Madeira 

Ditto 

Ditto 

-Vaodra 

Mustard Seed 

Ditto 

Alelty Seed, TenugreeJ: 


3 candies . . 

maunds 
10 pots 
14 bundles 
1 candy 
9^ maunds 
10. chests 

1 box 

2 corge, or score ' 


1 i corge, or score 


corge, or score 
1 bundle.- 


28 bags 
5 candies 
5 maunds 
pipes 
,S chests 
32J dozen 
10 robins 

1 bag 

9 maunds 

2 ditto 


Bose Water 

Bice 

Rum 

Rum Sbrub 
Red Camblys 
Raisins 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Sandal Wood ' - 

Salt 

Ditto 

Sindy Salt 

Ditto - ’ - 

Ditto : ■ 

Shoes - , , - 

Ditto - , - 

Sugar - " ' r 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto' •• . - 

Shirts- - - 

Sumraerheads, Umbrella 
Sundry - - 

Ditto 

Ditto - - 

Soap 

Ditto 

Stationery 

Surai Tobacem 


.1 bottle 
2051 robins 
4 pipes 
2 boxes • 

2 corge, or score ' . . 
4 capjmts 

3 candies 
15 maunds 


7 pieces 
7 bales 

22500 edangallies 

2 buudlcs 

6 cappals 

3 maunds 

1 chest 

41iJ corge, or score 

7 bundles 
43 bag* 

4J candies 
Imaund 

17 corge, or score 

2 ditto , ' ■ 

1 trunk ' 

17 bundles 
1 case 
450 loaves 
22 bags 
1 cliest 
candies 


appendix. 


- 


. T 
Tea 
CiUo 
Ditto 

TorloiM Shell} 
Ditto ditto 

Twine 
Ditto 

Tutanague 

Tatnafiads 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

Tobacco 

Ditto 

Ditto 


S Vio^ai ■ , 
CVerf.akiodofPiilie 


WbtaV 

Ditto 

Ditto 

tVai Candlet 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Connanore, ■ 
314/ JOeccmber.' 1799. 


Biti. Hoocsox, 

C. Mr.. 


ABSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from Isl January to3lst December, 1800. 


jljuan. Seed of an umbel> 1 
lireroui Plant / 

Ditto • 

Ditto • '• 

Arrack 

Altnondf g- ' 

Ditto - •- 

Ditto • • ;* 

Ditto 


Bengal Piece Good» - 

£e/er-Nut “ 

Booti - 
Darler - e 

Beer ' ^ 

Ditto , • r 

Ditto 

Blue Dottjt Cotton Cloth 

Ditto 

Blue 

Brati Pot* 

Benjamin ; 

Ditto 

Bruce* (Bni*he* f) 
Brandj - : 


15S piece* 
inaunie 
24 pair 
1 bundle 
7 ca»k* 

28 dozen 
\ leader 
59 piece* 

23 earge, or icorc 
5 maundi 
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' Quality. , 


Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto ' - . ^ . 

Ditto 

Coco-Nuts • 

Comhla Mass (Fish) 

Ditto ditto 

Coffee 

Ditto 

2 bags 

19 lbs. 

1 bundle 

1 J maund 

4 lbs. 

19700 

60500 pieces 

26 bundles 

6 chests 

6 maunds 

B 


Dry Coco-Nuts 

Dupatts, a Cotton Cloth 
Dates ■ 

Ditto 

Ditto ' * . ■ 

Ditto 

Dimity 

Dholl, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Dungary, a Cotton Cloth 

5 bags 

6 corge, or score 

37 cappals 

3 candies, 

71 bales 

20 bundles 

IS pieces 

141 maunds 

1 bag 

15 corge; orscore '■ 

E , ■. 


Europe Cloth 

Ditto, Chints 

Q pieces 

9 ditto 

Europe Twine - 

Ditto Thread 

2 bundles 

6 /6s. 

G 

, 

Ginghams, a Cotton' Cloth • 
Ditto . ■' - 

Gram, a kind'of Pulse 

Ditto ■-■ '- 

Ditto - - • 

Gin " - ' ' - •] 

Ditto ■ •' ■ 

■ Glass Ware ’- 

Ghee, Boiled Butter - 
Ditto ' - ■ 

2 corge,' or :sc6te '1'. 

8 pieces ' ; 

500 edangallies 
candy'. 

28 bags ; 

10 chests !, 

2 cases 

13 chests 1 

43 </«/yje’rs,'orskina j 
i2.ppts ' ■■■ V 

H 

- , ' 

Hooka-Snake^ : - 

Horse-Shoes 

Hams - , - _ 

Hats ■ - . : - 

Handles 7 . 

Handkerchiefs 

1 chest , ' . ' 

1 0 pair 

15 chests 

3 

,10 bundles ' 

2 pieces ' ' ■ 

' I ■ , 

; i 

Izary, Cotton Cloth • 

Iron, Brass (Bars - 

Jack Wood, Ariqcarpus 
Jsstnce (Incense ?) 

3 pieces 

2 candies' . -I 

25 pieces ■ . 

1§ maund 


Quality. 

• Quahtit 

'K- 


Knives and Forks 

6 dozen 

E 


Leather Gloves ' 

1 dozen 

large Nails i 

225 

lime Pickles 

6 jars 

Ditto 

200 

-Ivt.' 

- , 1 

Methy Seed, Fenugre'ek 

1 maund 

.ilaneary . ' ' ' - 

2 chests 

Mowdah 

9 ditto 

Manqpor Cloth ' 

57 J bundles 

Ditto 

34 pieces 

Madeira Wine 

3 cjaestS . 

Ditto - - . ' 

h pip? , , • ■ 

N 

■ ' - 



jya7ikins - 

54 pieces 

Nutmegs 

12 lbs. 

'jVe//yi Hice in'thp Hpsk 

2500 edangall 



Opium - " ; - 

YZtbs. 

Or»j/, Gold Thread ' - 

5 pieces 

Onions . 7 . . ; . „ 

7 candies 

Ditto 

3 bags 

Oil 

13 duppers, 0 

P' ■: ■ 


Piece Goods 

8 corge, or sc 

Ditto ' - . 

37^ ditto 

Ditto - ^ 

671 pieces 

Portuguese Paper 

2 chests 

Ditto ditto, 

128 reams 

Ditto ' ditto 

5 quires 

Padlocks - 

15 dozen 

Palighat Tobacco 

2 bales 

Ditto Piece Goods 

200 pieces , 

Perfumery 

2 boxes 

Pins 

1 bundle 

Port Wine 

2 chests 

iPickles - - - 

2 cases 

! • R ■ 


'Rice 7 i 

500 edangalliei 

Ditto 

1542 robins 

Razors , .7 ' - 

30 dozed 

Rum 

1 chest' 

S ■ 


SuperSbn' 

3 pieces^ : 

•^urqt Tobacco 

3 candies me 


M 




Surtt Tobtreo U 

fotp . L 

5il<er r.paulditt '• j 

foutb cUlh . ! 

. . . { 

D.tlo . . I 

DiUo > * 

.*'>«ari GUu (5pjineGUiie») 
5ueir Caod/. » 

Dills » 

(Utisacrj % 

Subd/T l^urope.trticlci 
f<nun . * 

bill . ; 

D.iis . ; 

^4lR)M > 4 

}“bol • i 

bilk lluilkcrck'Kfi 4 


9 buadlct 
<74 bin 
'l|.»ir” 

I S ptccn 
iMSSk ditto 
■IbU ditto 
id ehnti 

i ria^iVt 4 maundi 
lilt ban 


War CanJIri 
Ditto 

Wioe GIukj 
irtura 
Wbfat . 
Wise aod Clarcl 


S2 cappalt 
SO piecei 

• 1 torgtf or Kore 
1> pieces 
2 maundt 


Ciinuanorty 

U(e<tnltrt ISOO« 


Bnoricacepicd, 

(Signed) 


Bfti. Hodgson, 

C. Mr. 


AUSTiaCT of GOODS EXI*OIlTED by LAND, 
front Ist Jaouvy to December, 2799. 
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N 

, . Quality. 

. Quantity. 

Quality. ■ 

Quantity. 

Ganjah, Dried Flowers and "t 

96 lbs. 



. Leaves of Hemp ^ f 

P 


Glass AVare . : - 

1 box 



Ditto - 

1 chest 

Post Paper 

Ditto - 

19^ ream 

1 bundle 

H 


Piece Goods , 

2104 pieces 


Ditto -• -r ' 

29 bundles 

Hats 

1 chest 

R ; 


Handkerchiefs 

17 pieces 


Hing, or Asafeetida - 

2 mounds 

Raisins ‘ -i. 

4 bundles 

T 

.■ ■ 

Ditto ■ - ; 

14J mounds 

i 


s ■■ 


Jagory 

K 

1 bag 

Sugar 

Ditto ' - - - 

Salt - - 

3^ candies 

4 mound* " ' ^ 

12 bags 

Kissemis, Raisins 

li candy 

Ditto 

78700 edangallie* 

Ditto - 

10 mounds 

Shirts 

4 corge, or score 

- * • • 

Soap^ - - 

195' pieces . : 

. . ‘1 


Ditto 

3 bags 

M' ! 


Shoes 

2 corge, or score 



Scissars - - 

3 dozen 

3Iung, a kind of Pulse; 
Mustard Seed - 

16 mounds 

^ ditto ’ . • 

Surat Gram, a kind of "1 
Pulse J 

3 bags . 

Manidry, Beads 

3 boxes 

Saddy 

1 piece 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2 chests 

1 bag 

Sindy Salt 

T 

5 mounds 

N 


Tobacco - - 

25 1 mounds 

JV’anJcins 

10 pieces 

Tamarinds .. 

Ditto . ' 

1 candy , 

6 mounds 

Nails 

1^ mounds 

Tatton 

3 pieces 

O 


■ 


Opium 

‘ilbs. . 

AVax Candles - 

1 box 


Errors excepted, i 

. , ' } - '{ 

Cannanorcj Signed) Bbi. HoDGSON^j- 

Slst December, (^, Mr. 



APPHNUIX, 

ABSrnACT of GOODS EXPOIITED lij. UND 
from III Januarjr lo 3lil Ui-mnbcr, 1800. ’ 


x.’t’ti 


fouilrj )(t«Iidou 
CtmUifi, or QUnlrtJ 
C«Ko..Nut Oil 

CoIImi . 

orfniiMH Ulaakri 

CaR)|ihlre 

r«;rka Ctutb « 


akiodofrulic 

n«Ir« 

Ilitta • . 

DiCIo 

Il.lio 


Caiinanorr, 

.11*/ Diambtr, ItiOO. 


4 bi;;i 

I ttrgt, or tooro 
SO tMjt 
t (ilecci 
|l9i ai4«nV« 

0 |>iccc< 
t 
I 


Qualit/, 


1 1 na««i 
14 t4fftU 
1 t44»Hi 
1 r«a^i>r 

Ubal«« 


0#/jr, a Clolh • . 
Htnstrg, a ColloQ Cloth 


iUnapar Clolh 
Dillo iliito 
Ditto ditto 


SutDmerhtaJ* (L'mkrcll 
Sail 

Sn;ar • 

Ihitu . 

Ditto 
Sciuar* 

Soap 

T 

jlTurpeotiar Oil 


Krrort carrptod, 

, (Signed) 


Quaailly, 


2 pair 

22 ditto 


57 plorci 
9 bundici 
^eerse, oricore 


I J earet, or acorc 
It03|0090 edangaillet 
6 eappah 
7i neandt 
9 tuba 
3 dozen 
I taavnd 


Bai. Hodcsoji, 
C. Sfr. 
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•APPENDIX. 


Malabar Year 973. 


IMPORTS. 


Sugar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto, Candy 
Ditto ditto 
Summerheads (paraiols) 
Ditto, Silk 
Sweetmeats 
Sago 
Salt 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Shoes 
Ditto 
Stationery 
Ditto 
Spars 

Small Shot 
Soap 

Stodkings 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Snuff 

Sapan Wood 
Sandal Wood 


Tobacco, Palighat 
Ditto, Guzerat 

Ditto, Canara 
Tamarinds 
Turmerick . - 

Tea 

Teeth, Elephant 
Twine - 

Timber 

-Tin 


Ulva Seed 
Vermillioa 


Wheat 


-/ 52 chests 

-■ 200 bags ' 

• -126 candies 16 mounds . 

- 138 piculs 133 lb. 

- 82^ ditto 

- 180 tubs , 

- 16 corges 16 pieces 

• 1 ditto 4 ditto 

• 1695 bundles 

- 282,000e^/«ng'a?//cs,108cub.in. 

- 3752 bundles 

- 56J candies 
~ 8 trunks 

- 33 corges, or scores 

- 3 chests 
~ 4 boxes 

- , 20 pieces 

- 82,400 pieces 

- 8 dozen 

1 trunk . ! 

- 3 corges, or scores 

- hi lb. 

- ' 19^ candies 

- 61 ' ditto 16 maunds 


- 2,210 ditto 8 ditto 

- 36 ditto 15 ditto - 

- 43 ditto 10 ditto 

- 96 ditto 17 ditto 

- 12 ditto IS ditto 

- 43 boxes 
-■ 4 maunds 

- 20 lb. 

■- 17 pieces 

- 2 candies '■■ ■ ' 



- 20 ditto 5 ditto 
, 14 ditto 




121 chests 
456 bags ■ 

421 candies 15 maunds 

146 piculs 

935 ditto . . 

342 tubs 
14^ corges 
3^ ditto 
486 bundles 
14 small bags ' ' • 

469,046 edungallies , 
14,000 bundles 
83^ candies 
10 trunks 
80 corges 
10 diesis 
1 box 
61 pieces 

30 bags, small 
18,456 pieces 

14 dozen 

3 trunks . 

1 corge 

31 lbs. 

15 candies 
93 ditto 


1,531 candies 1C maunds 
80 candies . • . . 

40 ditto , 5 ditto -■ 

16 ditto 

17 ditto 
81 boxes 
2- maunds 

iolb. ■■■■• ■■■ ■ 

401 pieces 
\2 candies 


&3 candies lO mauifds '-, 
1 3 ditto 1 


850 ditto 1 ditto' 
2 ditto 17 ditto 


5 lb. 

22 ditto 


904 ditto 
4 ditto 


12 ditto, 3 lb. 
48 ditto 14 do. 


975. 


275 bags - 
70 chests 
326 candies 

825 piculs 
416 tubs 
IS corges 
14 ditto 3 pieces 

I, 650 bundles 

18 bags, small .. 
362,500 edangallies 

107 candies 17 maun 
5 trunks 
90 corges 

II, chests . , . 

82 pieces. 

29 b.ags, small 
216,700 pieces , 

20 dozen. 

2 trunks . 


3 candies 
1,05 ditto 


2,342 ditto > 

-43 ditto ' f. 
■82 ditto 

•19 ditto 15 mau, 
-18 ditto 16 ditt( 
73 boxes 

60 lb. 

76-pieces 
8^ candies' 


54 candies 15 maunt 
— . • 18 ditto 


475 ditto 15 ditto 
'.6 ditto 17 ditto 





APPENDIX, 


. . . .. 

Malabar Year 973. ; 

''v • ' ■ 

974. . 


mgBgm 

- 

EXPORTS. 


- 

\ ' ' ' ' 



: L 


.'k 


liiquorice Root 

' - r, 3 candies. 

11 maunds : 


12 snaunds 28 lb. 


' M 


' 


Mace 

-21/6. 

8 lb.. 


1 ntaund 18 lb. ' 






Nutmegs . - -Gib. 

JVelli/, or Rough Rice 26,010 edangallies 

18 lb. 

46,300 edangallies 


8/6, 

66,600 edangallies 


o . 

- 

• . 1 ! V, •. 

• - ■ . i: . 

Oil, Coco-Nut. 

- , , - 18 paddahs ... 

3 paddahs ■. ; ■ 


12paddah$ 


1.',. _ ' p . 



- . • ’ 

Pepper 

Ditto, Light 
Perfumery 

Piece Goods 

- ' 6221 candies 11 maunds' 16 lb. 

. ' ' ' , - 4 chests ... 

- ■ ; ' ; - . 210 eorges ' ■ ■ ■■ 

2,306 Ctt7idies 1 maunds 8 Ib.- 
■85 ditto - 15 ditto - 

2 chests' • ' - 

107 corses 1 

1,850 candies, lO'mdunds 28 lb. 

57 ditto 9 ditto 8 do. 

3 boxes'. ‘ ■ 

261^corges ■ ■>- J • 


R 


1 » 


Rice 

1 

- ’ • ; - ' 18,670-ro6«ns 

5 '* 

1 

3,186 robins : 


8,00T roMn^ ; . 

Sugar ' ' .. 

Ditto, Candy 
Sandal Wood 
Ditto, Sawings 
Sharkfins 

Spars 

Sapan Wood 

o 

- 25J candies • 

~ ' - 24 tubs 

- - 567 candies 5 maunds 

- 52 ditto 14 ditto 

- 9 ditto 1 ditto 16/6. 

- ■ • ■ . - 11 score 12 pieces 

- i'maunds 

63 candies 14 maunds 
18 tubs ' 

548 eerges- 2 maunds 
143 ditto , — 

7 ditto ■ 14 ditto . 

1 score 9 pieces 

16 maunds 

18/6.-- 

27 lb. 

15 do. , 

16 do. 

211 candies 10 maunds IQ Ibi.l 

17 tubs - \ 

l,066eandies 11 7naunds 27 lb. 

4 ditto — , • 

11 ditto 2 ditto 16doi 
16 pieces ; '• t 

18 maunds ' 


T . 



■ 

Tobacco 

Tea 

Timber 

- . . ■ 16 candies 18 7nau7ids ■ 

- . - 8 chests 

' ^ - 632 candies 5 Tnaunds 3 /6.-. 

> » . 

86 candies 11 mau77ds' '13 lb. 

13 bo.xes ■, 

200 candies IS mau7ids 16 lb,- 

93 candies. IS^maunds, 10 ib. ■ 

10 chests. ; . ; . 

103 cahdies-16 maunds \ 13 lb,‘ ■ 


Y \ 




Ulva Seed 

- 3 candies 

8 candies 

' s. i 

11 ditto 16 ditto 8 do. 


W ■ 




Wheat 

- 13 candies 16 maunds 16 lb. 

28 candies 18 maunds 

18/6. 1, 

16 ditto ,13 ditto 18do. 






.xiy silPPENDIX. 


, Articles.' , 

■ .... ■■ 

; . i ■ : ' ‘.Quantity in,' 974 . ' ' 

; r Quuntity in 975 , . 

Resin 


yone 

tulam 

Salt, Coarse 

- 

45,80i parah 

4681J pardk 

Ditto, White 

. 

1 2 tulam . , 

yone 

Ditto, Papjiura 

* 

3 candies 3 tulam 

\ candp '8 tulam 

Sandal Wood 


10 Ditto- 2 ditto 

3 Ditto- 16J ditto 

Sugar, Tlloist - . 


1 lulain\ : < •-. 

2 tulam 

Sheep Skins 


yone ■ ' : 

|-4A’ - 

Tamarinds - ■ . 


4 candies 10 lulam 

1 10 tulam 

Tobacco - . 

. '■ 



Tonics, Canoes 


yone 

9 new ones ; 

Turmerick 


28 candies lOJ tulam 

40 candies 4 tulam 

Wax 

■■ , 

23i tulam 

^ tulam . 



. J) . .. -'.7 . i 

■ ■ 


TOTAL QUANTITY of difFerent ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA, / . 
in BETTUTANJDyi, in the Years 974 and 975. 


Articles. 

■imiiiw 

* Quantity in 975. ’ ; 

Belle-JTul ' '• ' ' - 

37 candies IS^ltilam ' ' 

None ' 

Cloth, Mannapar . • 

1 17 i corse, or score pieces 
yone ' 

100 cor^e ■ ' ■ ' 

Cedar - ' . 

li tulam ' , , , 

Ditto, Kolichp - : - 

24i Ditto : i 

25 corge ’ ‘‘ '' '■ ■ 

Ditto, Kotarum 

None 

124 Ditto . ' 

Ditto, Kangy - 

2 pieces . ’ ; ' • , , ' ' ' 

None'' 

Fish, Salt 

138 bales' • • 

yone 

Salt - . \ . 

5OO parah ' . ' ' 

3000 parah 

Sublimate (of Mercury) - 

6 tulam 

None' 


(Signed) J. W. Wye, Collector. 



TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXPORTED by SEA 
from PJ RUPA-NADJ, in the Years 974 and 975. 


.;\rticles. 

Quantity in 974 . , 

■ ■« *9— ^ 1 ... ... II. 

Quantity in 975 . 

hVt/c-Nul 


0 candies 9 tulam 

9 candies 3 tulam 

Cajji'j Lauru.i 


3 tulam 

y’one 

Chiippungoin Wood (Sapan) 


15 candies 2 V tulam 

10 candies 10 lulam 

('hinakai 

• 

15 tulam 

15 tulam 

t’oco-Nuls, Drv 


1,081,5 (0 in number 

.S32800 . 

Ditto, (Ircca 

. 

yone 

1.31030 ’ - 

Coir 


03 candies 13 tulam 

52 candies 5 lulam 

Coriander Seed 

- 

200 eduiigarry {edaiigallies) 

I.N'onc 

Conlly, l’ul>e, Dolkhot lijiorus 
I'Uli, Salt ' - . - 

•15 marah (robins) 

•i bales 

25 morah (robins) 

•Voue 

tiarlick 

• 

1 tu/ain 

.Vonc 

Cinder, Wet 


IT Ditto 

13/u/un( 

iliUo, Dry 

(iirtg>V .'•ccj (.‘ciu«iu/Ji) 

. 

13 candies 13 tulam 

38 eaudies It lulam 

• 

:PJ6 bates 

123 bales' 

Hemp, Crolotario Juitcca 

. 

1.4 candies 13 lulam 

None 

Irea 

• 

10 Ditto 13 ditto 

27 candies 19 lulam 
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'XV 

■BSBB 

mm 

' 1 
] 


Qtuniit; la 975 . 

A'tfi/ur/, a Lind of Tumcrick 

lOeaaAca 16 iu/ant '■ ' 

\ 1 1 


17 candies 14 tultx ■ 

A’ttiUf . • i 

1 Ditto 16 ditto 



-7 Ditto ' G ditto , 

K»pr», Dried Coco Nut Kcniei 

4 Ditto * 5 ditto 



el Ditto 9 ditto- 

A'kb'o itoot • 

1 6 /utaua ' / 

.. ' 


None ' • 

Ihtto, I'lower - • 

1 ccntfca 



7 conific* 12 lulan ' ■ 

a i’olir, 

Nano 



i mcrah (rcl/ina) ’ 

MrdicinCf ly'tTtUrj ■ 1 1 *' *1 

!t tk/am ' t : 

It: 

1 

1 tulam • 

i)ittO| mVtriitgilA ■ •> 

None . 


[ i 

i Ditlo . . 

Uiilo, U'ei»hu, Jemt artmtUcut 
Ditto, Karingulji - ; 

2 iu/atit 

None 

u/j 

1 

d tulam 

MrUUtal, I'kitanlha* EmUiCtt ' ! 

3050 fJiMgarrjr (c^n^ 

f//>l 

0 

flOO edungarry {eJanga 

Oi), fXctJMiiMj • *1 

6 poU 



None 5 

i'adJj, Uou^h Uice .t 

ItOOparnA *•>. 

./ 


Oillo 

rrppcr, Dbck 

41 canAVi l84<i/nni<L'»i 

A J : 


ei rantfiW 4 /a/u/Ti'- 

Hicc « • ■ 

iNone 

1 ■' 


'i5 ataraKs ( robiat ) • ' 

Saa/ilW’ood ■» ■ j 

:2 tartiUt 

,"'l 

1 

M candies 5 tulam 

^*Jl - A ! U ' « 

fkeUt for OB»a«(Liinc)' 

3t,S00p«ra4t ' '' ( 
iNone 


1 

1350parahs i ’ ■ 

GOO narai . • 

Tobacco 

j to tutavk - It t . 

I-; 


None ' V - • . 

Turmcrick » 

!l ranitica 11 tu/an .> 



M candies loi tulam 

7«««<a tCanoct) Kt« ■ • | 

iXoM 



14 '1 I,,. . 

Twi&r, ilriDjini, /, r. oflbO Ciri-I 




9 candies 10 tuJam'’^ '■ 

tafarUJaMffa • ^ ' 1 J 

.. !‘'ii 

wc'.' 




TOTAI, QUANTITV of ARTICLES IMPORTED by SEA,, ' 

UiP^lWPSNADA. hxttK yciri 974 aiia 975. ■■ '■ 


Artklei. 

. Qaayky la 974 - 

Quaniiljin 97 $. 

ltetlf‘,yuti / . 1 • 7 ,i', i *:» .» 
Cloth, .Vannapar ‘ ' 

Ditto, Kalifijt ’ * 

Ciittoa • * 

27 rankles O taloji^ . , , 

15J caet^*l wr Korc* of pictM 

5 candies 

-Vone,,, • , , ,1 
121 J-cerffcf , 

.Voiie.-.f 

Oitlu 

licala * ' ' I 

Hkc ■ *■ ' *1 

a tulam , . 

None ‘ ■■ ■', ' 

Ditto 

7G0 merahs (rdrint) 

■ . .V'^i 

, (Signed) 1,, 

. • . i' . - 1 

J; W. ^YvB, Colieclori*'" 

■' . , 'rl . " 

TOTAL QUANTITY of ARTICLES EXTORTER by LAND from 

CJIJT, inthcYcar 3 97 'liunl 975 ,comincncicg'I 4 thScptembcr, 1T9S ainll799.. 

, Ariideti ' 

...I 

Qnaolil/ in 97 ^ "if 

' ^ ^ QwTitiiy in 573 , ' j ’ ' ' 

ffede-Not, ^r«e« '! 

PUto, Leaf, I’ipcr Belle < ^ - 
Cassia Laurut . "I '<*> 

Cardansoms . •; . 

Cedar 

Ckaypungum Wood {Japan/ :i 

729) luUm 2 ) palam ■ 1 ' i 
None i. 

10 ) tuldu '.'< , , ,c 'i i' ; '■< - 
{Ditto n' 

None • I*', 

i‘>'| 

1 

042) /«7ar7i 5 po/am I ’ 

>7-60 Bmall bale* , 

26) tulantn 1 1 , ' t ^ 

4 Ditto - ,’,1 

r»jUo '/;? ,i“> 

20) DiUOj .jj-fj LjiioiJ «j .-...V. 









xvi .iPPENDlX. 


Articles. ‘ 


. Quantity in' 974 . 

QuanUty:in. 975 . 

Chinalcai . 

» ■ 

4 lutam 

Xone 1 ’ ■ 

Coco-Xiils 


70 : ; 

7663 

Coir, Coco-Xut Cordage 


Xone , . ; • 

tulam ■■ 

Fish, Salt 

- 

Xone . ■ . 

98 bales ■ 

Dubben, X'cw, Leather Bags 

Xone 

30 

Dales, Wet 


X'one / 1 ■ 

15 tulam- . ' 

Ginger, Dry 

. 

347 lulam 

2535 Ditto 

IlinS, Asafffitida 

- ' 

i tulam ; 

None 

Hides 

• 

2 ' ’ 


Honey . 


Xone 

13 pots 

Jagorjf, of the Brab Tree 


14 tulam' .. ; 

195 lulam 

Jogory, of Sugar Cane 

: - 

None . : 1 . . ’ 

2 Ditto 

Kastury, aTurmerick 


None , •■ ! i 

28 Ditto 

Medicine, IFeraluri/ 

; 

2 lulam ij.'i i , 1 i ; i 


Ditto, Aagapuisa 

• - ■ 

i Ditto -.u.-if'-l 

. 

bit Wood 

- - 

None . V 1 

235 poU 

Oil, Coeo-Xut 

- 

20 ^ pots , ■ 

305 Ditto 

Oil, Giitglp (Sesainitin) 

- 

None 

26 Ditto , 

Pepper, Black 

- ; 

281J tulain 11 polam 

279 tulam 8^-polai 

Pepper, Long, Boot of 

- 

lulam . . 1 

5 tulam 

Puwalta, a Red Dve 


34 Ditto 

None 

/tugy, a Grain 

- ; 

28 parahs ' • 

Xone 

Resin 


3 lulam ■ i 

Xone . 

Rice 

- ; 

51 J parahs t 

\0o^parah 

Sandal Wood 

- 

93J tulam 

25 lulam 

Salt 

• 

None - — 

1 Ditto 

Ditto • 

- 

8704 parahs 

1222 parak 

Shells for CJiunam (Lime) 


None.. ,, 

21^ par ak , ,,, 

Sugar, Jloist' ' ■ - 


None- ' ‘ i-» / 1 i ■ 

li lulam 

Turincrick • ; r 

: * 

tulam 'l^palom 

5103 Ditto 

Wax 


755 Ditto 75 ditto’ 

2|' Ditto’ 

- 


- . - 



TOTAL QUANTITY of .VRTICLES IMPORTED by LAI 
to MANAH-GHAT, ill Uie Years 971 and 975. 


Articles. 

Quantity in 974 . 

Quantity in ( 

Iluflalo, Female - : 


10 

Ditto, Male . - > - j 


106 

Cardamoms - - 


135 lulam 

Chappun^om Vi ood (Sapan) 


None 

Cloth, Coimbetore 

3269i liieces 

33115 pieces 

Cliitlp, or Capsicum 

227 parak 

1185 parak 

Castor Oil Seed 

41^ Ditto 

44 Ditto 

Chiiiakai • - ' 

3 tulam ; ) 

None / 

Cotton Yarn 

203i Ditto 

3615 talam 

Cummin Seed 

-H Ditto , 

lOi Ditto 

Coollp, a Pulse - I 

29 parali 

33 parahs 

Coriander Seed - ' - “ 

33i Ditto • -• - , 

36 Ditto 

Dili Seed 

116 Ditto , 

1574 Ditto 

Dholl, Split Peaur, of the Cplisu*^ 
Cajon - A 

336i Ditto 

171 Ditto 

Ditto. Whole - - ' 

None 

124 Ditto 

Carlirk 

27 131 /(i/am > 

21971 tulam 

(iuiijo, or Hemp Ixatci 

s;J9l bale*, siuall '■ ! 

3336 bales, small 

Cram, ptilu? • - i 

Il9;jt(ra/i« • ■ , 

331 parahs 

Ciin-xcr, Wet - i 

6 lulam 

None 

(Ihic, or Boiled Butter - j 

67 11 pots 

17621 
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APPENDIX 


An ACCOUNT ofAbc EXPORTS ami IMPORTS of the various ARTICLES into the 

"DISTRICT, for (he Year 975. 


EXPORTS. 

Qn-intity. 

I.MPOBTS. 

' Quantity. 

Water Coco-Xuts 

• 

315700 

nice, Moodahs (robins) = I 


Dry ditto 

- 

463000 

lOSOOO cubical inches / 

3292 moodahs (robins) 

.'‘oaparej/M (dry) Betel- dtut 


4 43i candies 

Pyroo, a Pulse 

39 ' ditto ■' 

Coco-Nut Oil 

9 ■ 

4SJ ditto 

Red Sooparys, or Belel-Nut 

136700 

Pepper 


56 ditto 

Dales 

5) candies 

i’oprahf While* Coco-^'ut*^ 

66 ditto 

Red Oniops - - 

1) lulam 

Kcrncii 

J 


Manapar Cloth - ’ 

10 curges, or scores of pieces 

Ditto, Black 

• 

10.) ditto ■ 

Salt - . 

13000 duitgaliys ( cdangallies ) 

Manueil 

- 

2 ditto 

Oringna ■ ' 

140 moodahs (robins) 

Ditto CItuckoor 

• 

■t maunde 



Kurookar 

- 

IJ candj/ 



Cher, or boiled Butler 

• 

2 niaunJs 



Cinjalt/, Oil of Setammn 


2) ditto 



Coir, Coco-Nut Cordage 


59 candies 



Mats, Bamboo 

- 

31600 



Iron 


1 i candy , 

. . « • j 


t'Uapinj^or, i'apan "Wood 


1 ditto 




(Signed) R. Co WARD, Collector 



ABSTRACT of GOODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
from. 1st January to 31st December, 1799. 


Quality. 


Ahnondx 

Arrack 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

,rjv4<Ki Feed, ail urabcIJi- 
feroiu, Plant 
DiUo 
Ditto 
Ditto 


} 


B 


Smi&t nice 

Ditto 

D.tto 

Vitto 


Qnaotily. 


12 bundles 
485 canaJat 
981 Icawiict* 
31 casks 
15 keg* 

ITi cases 
5 jar* 

21 jiipes 

tOi candiei 

20 vtitutiJt 
52 bags 

12 ctspjlt 


50 bag* 

2 in^iUndt 
Tl.CCO 
2 ba-» 
jco L’lisd'ts 


Quality. 


Bamlioat 
Hoots 
i Heef 
I Ditto 

nciiu'.rs, Sinillis 
JSc^ert/, Grain oftbe IIol 
cut ^'picatiu 
Ditto 
i Ditto 
f Ditto 

! Blue Cloth 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Bambao .Mats 
Hook* 
i Ditto 
j IJccr 

Ditto ' - 

lliaiikcts 
Ditto 
Uraiidy 
Ditto 


} 


Quaatity; 


13,800 
4 trunks 
4 casks 
4 kc"* 


7 caiu/ict 


5 capjialt 
2 tnaunJt 
8 Imgs 

4'Jn'r;,'rr, or«corc» 
of piccci 
Liieccs 
2 iialcs 
I bundle 
208 cornet 

to 

1 chest 

2 chest* 

12 dozen 
10 |iiccc* 

Scored, or score* 
i cluiU 
kfz* 















APPENDIX. 


Quality. 


Gun Powder 

Glass Ware ■ _ 

Ditto ditto- 

Ditto ditto - 

Gin - . , , . i- 

Ditto 

Ditto - \ - 

Garlick - 

Ditto -r - 

Ditto - . . - 

Ditto - r, .. . ■ 7 

Ginger - , . r 

Ditto • 

Ditto , W . 7, I, V “ 

Gdnjah, or dry flowers and! 

leaves of Hemp , , J 
Ditto - -■'- 


Handkerchiefs-. r 

Hams ‘ 

Ditto. ■ - 

Ditto 

Htra Cassi/, a Dye ’ ^ •; 
Hemp , that is of Crotoldria "I 
juncea } j 

Ditto • - 

Hats - 

Ditto - , 

Ditto - f 

Ditto 

Hooka Snakes- - ; • - 
Hock - 


, .'I 


Quantity. 


Iron 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ink Powder 
Ditto ditto 
Jagory 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


KismitBf or small Raisins 
Ditto - ^ 

ICoicatt Poppy Seed j 


1 barrel 
12 dozen 
10 chests 

2 boxes : 

244 cases 
5 chests 

I leaguer 
18 bags,. - • 
4 baskets . - 
T:J candies . -. . 
4 cappats :\ 
1 candy^,..,u 
25J mounds, 
bundles 

'75 ditto 

10 maunds.: 


5 corges, or score 
2 boxes 
27 chests 
2 cases- 

5 maunds 

60 ditto 

37 lbs. / i 

6 chests 

1 boxf > ' j: ,V, 

1 trunk '• 

183 - - 

1 chest 
|3^ dozen 


• t -J I. 'I-' .i i: , .. .*■. . 

30 bars. ' ' „ 
'289 pieces 
[4 maunds^ 

10 bundles 
3 dozen • . 

[38^ candies’' ' 

418i waubrfs.,. ’ 
87 pots ■ - 
:54 dappers, or lea 
therbags 
1 6 bags 
10 bales 


62 maunds 


looking Glasses- 
Ditto 

Ditto - . 
linseed Oil 


3 ditto 


Idozeh 

MJ corge, or score 
2 bundles ■ 

4 lbs. 


Quality. 


Lamps 
Lemon Juice 
Lutestring t- 
Ditto 

Long Drawers 
Leather 
Lisbon Wine 


. M ’ , 

Madeira Wine ■ - 
Ditto ■ i - 

Ditto , - , 

Ditto - , . ■ - 

Ditto - 

Malmsey Wine : • , - 
Ditto - : - 

Medicine, Europe; - - 
Ditto, ditto, 

Ditto, Malabar- .. - 
Manapar Onions- 
Mowrah . . , , - 

Ditto - 

Mustard , • - 

Ditto - 

Ditto - , - 

Mung, a kind of Pulse 
Ditto - i i ' ‘ ,7 

Ditto - , ..r 

Ditto “ !. 

\jilelhy JSeed, ..Fenugreek: 
Ditto ditto ... ; .T 


N - 

■^elly, or Rice in the Husk 
'Ditto ’.4 - 

Ditto - - 

Ditto . 1 , 1 ;,- - 

jV’ellika PhyllanthusFmblica 
.Hutmegs' - - — - ■ --7 
, Ditto • - - --- 

■jV’ackeny, the grain of the'l- 
Cynosurus. Corocaniis J 
Needles and Pins - ' - 4 
Mankins > - ' “ 

Ditto -- ; - 

Nails - ' ■: 

Ditto - - - 


O 


Opium 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Onions 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Quantity. 


3 chests 
24 bottles 

1 piece 
3 chests 

11| corgesi-- or sc 
16 1 ditto 

2 quarter casks 


t 

12 casks 
4 boxes ! , 

39 chests 
4^ pipes 
160 dozen 
8 chests 

3 boxes 

1 dozen 
2^ boxes 

maunds 

4 bundles'i . 
li pipe 

2 leaguers 
2 dozen 

8 bags- 

40 robins 
25 ditto ' 

2 bags- 
^cappais 
4 candies 
1 candy 
7 bags 


254,000 edangalE 
9330 parahs 
22 robins 
331 bags 
1185 edangaUies 
1 bundle 
67/5. ' . 

165 robins 

24 papers 
5 chests ■' - ' ■ 
llljj corges, or sc 
1 cask 
I maiuid- 


3 bundles 

1 li maunds 
55 Seers , 

4 bags 
204 candies 

5 maunds 
20 cappats 
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Toct Wise 

r<i{>cr 

Uilto 

Ditto . . 

rvm^um 

FtTVMmt&t 
Pirilct • 

Ditto * • 
Ditto 

Ditto • 

l*iM« Good* 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Ditto ■: 

Ditto • 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Poadrr itore* 
Cloth 

Ffri*f 
rroKsltn 
PuAlor.‘‘«it* 
Ditto ditto 
rctfusc*/ 

D'ltla • / 

P«UAi« 

Ditto • 

Ditto 

raiot Snathe* 


Rma > 

DiUo 
Mite 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto . 

Rotfl Water 
Raion 
Kotio • 
Ditto 



4 eandiei 
1 G tnaunif* 

34 eappaii 
3000 edangalliet 
9 can^iM 
33 naundi 
31 batkcti 
210 bags 
111 tubs 
4 baskets 


1 piece 
55 piecei 

l0Je0r£M,or icore 
211 pieces 
5| naU7i*i 


1 1 1 csndte* 

1 box 

BSI msundt i 
8049 buodlel 
239 bales 
8 bags 
t29 ekipmi. 

V' 

1000 tkein* 


>3143 piece* 
143| «a»a/* 


SuDilrjr Arliclct 
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.APPENDIX* 


Quality. | 

Quantity^ 

1 ' ^ 

1 - . .Quality. ; 

. Quahtit.y. 

Tutanague •. 

2 mounds ^ 

' * 

/ 

■ 

Ditto 

Tea Cups and Saucers 

20 pieces 

9 sets 

;■ W . ^ 



Wheat ■ 

332 bags , ' , 

V 


Ditto , 

.73^ candies 

; 


Ditto - . ■ - 

521 mounds 

Vinegar, . - 

1 dozen 

Wax Candles . . . ; -j 

500 lbs. . 1 , 

Ditto - - ; 

1 case 

Ditto - 

,1 box , ■ 



Wooden Dishes , - 

53^ corge, or score 

u 


Ditto 

..41 pair . . ' 

- 1 


Wafer Stamps ,, 

.1 dozen. ,, 

Jfred, a kind of Pulse ' ; 

"250 edangallies ' ' 

- ' - ’ '♦ 

■ - ! 



- 


Cannunor.e, > , 
31st December j 1799. 


(Signqcl) Hodgsox, 

I - C. Mr. 


•. ! 




ABSTRACT of «OODS IMPORTED by SEA, 
■ from 1st January to 3 Jst December, 1800 . 1 


Quality, 


A 

Almonds 
Ditto - 

Ditto - . . r 

Amanick Oil - j' 

Anee Bans . , 

Ajvan, Seed of an umbelli- 
ferous Plant 
Ditto - ■ ' - 

Arlal Cinnabar ; ‘ 
Anjengo Arraek " ' : 

Ditto 

Arrack - - 

Ditto 

B , i 


Bamboo Mata • - 

Boots . - 

Ditto 

Bengal Piece Goods 
Ditto - • - 

Beaten Rice - 

Ditto - - 

Blankets 
BeteZ-Nuta 
Ditto - 

Ditto - 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Blue Doties, a Cotton Cloth 
Blue Cloth 
Benjamin 


Quantity. 


1 bags 

2 cappats 
0 mounds 
•t jars 

■1 pieces 

bags 

r robin ■ 
f viaund 
3" leaguers 
in casks 
r leaguer 
W casks 


lOOJ eorge, or score 
1-box 

1- trunk 

2- bundles - 

1148 pieces ' < 
29 robins ' < 

AbO edangaUies 
76 pieces 
1- bale 
9-pullan - 
21 mounds 18 lbs, 
13,200 
21 robins 
59 pieces 

9:corge, or score ■/ 
10 chests 


Quality. 


Bamboos - ' 

Barley - - 1 

Bengal Soft Sugar' -■ 

Broad Cloth - • 

Ditto - - i 

Brass Lamp - : 

Ditto - ! 

BoWy Wood, perhaps 
. : or Black Wood - i S 

Brass Pots ' ' • p 

Ditto , - . . - j 

Beer - | 

Ditto - ' ; 

Blue - , , ; ; ■ 

Boat Cloak . • 

Bepo Oil ' - j . 

Bamboya - - i 

Brandy - - 1 

Ditto - - ■- 


Country Mats 
Catcha Cloth 
Ditto ■ - 
Ditto . , - 

China Hams 
Ditto 

Copper Pols . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cummin Seed 
Ditto 

Country Shoes 


Quantify. 


3900 
2 kegs 
98 bags 
1 piece 
71 yards 
1 

1 bag 

32 candies .. 

11 bags " 
n lbs. 

12 hogsheads 
20 dozen 

5 mounds ' 

6 pieces 

2 jars 

2 mounds ' 

2 chests 
2 quarter casks 


34 corge, or score 
37 pieces ^ 

14 hviudles 
1 0 bales 
r chest 
rbo.x 

rdiest . ^ 

S'bags- 
4 mounds 
36 bags 
1 maund 

10 corge, or score 
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Ure. 4 Liai ofTap* 

• ».>, Of Coco..\ul ronlaz< 
lUHa ■ . . “ 

DiisJt . . 

t).Uo . ■ . 

Cutkjy i. 

n*4io . • 

Utitf 

Will* 

Dillo • 

Cotloa • *. 

Oats . I. 

Catet-^i/v . 

D.Iio !. 

(arU 

€ttiifr!a , 

Cal'IfT > ’- 

iMlo . , . 

li-a* 

brtiki . . 

<41*^ • 

f>«a«6'r44i«4 Ll44»f}*al*<, 

U>n« 

t{444k<riikrf 

Of/, *41 

Aimk 

ti-ifinrj £r///.Nu( 
t)|t{u 
D.lia 
IM<o 

i\'ualn T«Im 
C otl^ 

Couutfj CoiiiU 
U4Su {UUum% . . 
Cffr4,ot UmJ C4lro-^ut J 
KnafU. - >1 

riM«4 41 

C'ofUl^rTf »f4 . • 

r4/a4,Ho>»r<5 5atltu 

r*in4» 

rioiii • 

t'laJUi 

D'.llo 

C«fo>VbU 

C«OQt/y ThrtaJ 

tM"y »'rri<^ 0/».Vw« , 

Ilillu 

Ditto 

r.Ko-N'wl Oil , ♦ 

Ditto .r 

Ditto -• r 

Ditto 

Ditto - 

r«Uor o.l * 

CuHf Cr*i», 4 kitj cl » «'*« 
lliUo 

CLfffy C/afldy • 

ClJttt r 

Coorcclic&iry ■ ' 

ck«t»« ; ' ■ r 


Quelity. 


Xboa41e4 
^.diUo. 

« fndUt 
I»e*r,ff, oficoro 
i pieeet 
> diet) 
ttbitci 
4b»ff» 

30 edyyau 
3 diCtU 
VO mtamii 
<1 l>4lc4 
IS buoillei 
i bos 

I cbett . 

31 fffff, Cf KOfO 
T 

3 bi;;* . 

til t^dt^tUia . , 
t« 

it0pi«ec« 

17 ditto 
[tOfffld/ff , 

30 U(t 

I0pic«o . . 

3 did* 

1 b«ia 
I0lc<j;uen 

* csAa 
€ta4!f$ ■ 

«4«tdl 

raWa* 

bsift 

Id buodlcs 
tOfaV*', orKore 
MO 

to aiaKsdf 
cb^( 

VJO tJtnidUU* 

• Iwidle 

diUo , • 

t iece 

Old 

(bcU 

ibt.tOO 

ditto 

UOpAsrff 
' nasadf 
Uia«* 

djm , 

109 ftiit! 

" masnii ^ 

nauadf 

bi'i 

Ttlin* 

tbeilt- 
ditto ( 

Eioici : • 

diUo 


Qiutity, 


iCorks ‘ 

Copper SbeeU 

s kiod of Clotb, 
Silk sod Colton 


Dry Dltct 
Ditto 
Ditto 

D>uiK«rjr, clot It 

Ditto 

Dafltff, Ctolb ‘ 

Dry Ginger < 

Ditto 

DaJ/, Split i'cue of ike) 

OD»it» Cai»% ^ 

Ditto • > 

Ditto 


Glut Ware - 

Ditto 

Ditto > • 

Gram»Vp»»g, 4 kind of\ 
Tolao . / 

Dido 
DOto 

Gdiy'pk, Dn’Flo«m4ad\ 
te4»«©nJeo»p / 
Ditto . * . 

Cppg4{, tkifidoflDmire 

Gioser .... 

Ditto . . . 

DiUo 

'A/f. Boiled Butter ’ 

Ditto . • . • 

■rdm, 4 kiod of Puke 
Ditto . . . 

Gsrlkk 

Ditto • > 

btgkMMf 4 Cotton Clotb 
Ditto - , ■ - 

Giq 


59 pieces 


1 33 cdpftti 
15 bags 
. 15 maunid 
67 pieces 

llOeorff, or score 
|S9 pieces 
l>) aaitnds 
lObuadles 

1 33 piera* 

91) Btaunit 
too tneaiiires 


Did® 

. . . 

Utol* Saakes 

Itcmp. CVotafaria Juttra 

»t»U 

Ditto 

llondbercbief* 
ll»rPo«dcc ‘ 


. I 


•fafforjr 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


box 

ebesU 

ease 

*9 tepptU 
I9r»5ii*s 
I) buadles 
44 ditto 
I ) menad 
~ Maiutdf 
tanditt ■ 

'3j aaandf 
15 bundles . 
ndupperft or s)iR 
'8 |>ots ^ 

5 randier 
'5 Maaadr 
tTidido 
5 bags 
280 pieces 
l9 bundles 
|3T cates 
2 dicsU 


I bundle 
'8 canJlec 
tciicst 
[3 boxes 


f43 bundlesi 
'aOU lit. 

pots , 
IJ candy _ 
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. .QuaUty. \ 

' ■ ■ ' i , 

. ....Quantity. 

Jagory - . • 

j. ■ 

19 maynds 

Ditto *■ , 


4 bags . 1 - . 

Iron Gridles 


10 - ' 

Iron Gridle Spoons 

) . : • • ' 

1 bundle .. ■ ; 

Ditto 

\ 

17^ corge, or score 

K 

i 


Kincob, Silk Cloth • 


1 piece ' 




Lnnthorns 


2 sets . ' , 

Lutestrings ... 

; - 

4 pieces / ;•. i 



■ : 

Maaapar Cloth -a 


119 bundles i 

^Onions 


2 maunds ■■■■ '.‘ 1 ' 

Medicine 

;• 

li candy 

Ditto 


1 bundle 

Madeira Wine 


2 chest ' 

Ditto 

r • 

3 J pipes 

Ditto 


7 dozen ■ t 

Mung, a Pulse, .Pfiaseplus >. 
Mungo i 

1 6 capyats 

Ditto 

• 1 

Shags. ,'r. 

Mustard Oil . • 


Ijar . ,• ■:'! 

Methy Seed, Ppnugreek 

20 bags. . < 

Ditto 


\,)jiaund . .. , ,• 

N ■ ■ 



Rice in the. Husk 

385 robins 

Ditto 


370,536 edangallies i 

Nachany, a Grain 


60 r.obins ' 

Nankins . . 


1 .chest ^ 

Ditto 

. 

5 corge, or score 

Ditto 

• 

3 bundles . ' 

%/Vi7acfrfl jFruit of theiJTTz Weca 

2 ditto- 

p 


- 

Opium 


1 bundle" 

Oil - 

• ■ 

Ttl^chodana 

Ditto 


59 pots ■ 

Ditto 


350 cooties 

Ditto . 

• 

18 dappers, or skins 

Ditto 

. 

to maunds 

Onions 


4^ ditto • 

Ditto I 


3 bjigs. 

P 

' . ' 


Perfumery 


4 boxes 

Pomatum 


1 ditto 

Pedrum 


3^ maunds ■ 

Paulghaut, Piece Goods 

4673 pieces 

Ditto 

, . 

1 chest 

Ditto i ■ 

■ 1 . 

3 bales 

Ditto 

• « 

42 bundles 

Plates, China 


150 pieces 

Ditto 

- 

35^ corge, or score 


. Quality. ; 

Quantity, 

Pine Apple.Cheescs ! 

10 ^ 

Pantaloons 1 - 

6 pieces •, ■ , . 

Pickles > 

3 cases . 

Ditto . . . - ■ i - 

1 box 

Pale Beer | - 

I 2 chest 

Ditto • ' ! - 

5 casks 

Painted Red Pearls 1 

20 corge, or score 

Pots of Spear i- 

6 

Paddy, Rice in the Husk 

1675 edangallies 

Ditto - 

2 bundles 

■ ■ i 

'■ -R .. ' ' i 

-■ ' .. ' 

Rum - - 

1 pipe : 

Ditto - ' , - 

2 leaguers 

Rice • ■ - 1 , 

4909.ro6inff. • ' 

Ditto - ' 

250 dozen . - 

Jlamnath Cloth ' • 

2 boxes 

Raisins ' - • 

1 chest - 

Ditto - ..• 

3'cappats 



Stockings ' - • 

1 chest 

Shirts . . . 

6 .corge, or score 

Sugar - ' ■ ,• - 

14 bags ^ ' 

Ditto - . ' . 

3 tubs 

Ditto 1 . ' . 

bO maunds 

Ditto ‘ ■ ■» 

14 chests . 

Sugar Candy 

9 boxes ' 

Ditto . - - 

15 tubs 

Ditto - . 

2 chests 

Saddy - - 

174 corge,. ,Qv score 

Soap 

2 bags' . 

Ditto 

380 pieces . . 

Ditto - - 

60 maunds. . ' ' 

Shoes - - 

3 chests 

Sinimon (Cinnamon) - 

5 maunds-.- 

Sheilas Cloths . - 

17 pieces • ; 

Silk Piece Goods 

30 ditto. 

Sadlery , . , ' - ■ ' 

1 box ; 

Ditto . - - 

1 chest . ' 

Salt - ‘ • 

2100 edangallies 

Shark Pius 

t\i maunds ., 

Ditto, 

1700 pieces ' 

Sindy Salt 

6J candies 

Ditto - . ; - 

6000 dozen ■ • ^ 

Stationery - 

2 boxes . ' 

Surat Tobacco 

I bundle r 

Surat Gram, a kind of Pulse 

88 candies 

Saffron - ' - 

2 maunds ■ 

Shaving Boxes - 

3 . 

Sauce, Fish 

2 kegs ; 

Sundries - 

1 bag 

Ditto - . - 

2 boxes 

Sneakers 

559. • 

S T ’ 


Tea - 

3 chests. 

Tea Pots 

3 pots 

Tutanague 

5 maunds ' 

Thread . •• 

8 lbs. 
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Quliif. 


QuoUij. 

Qulilf. 


Qiiaatitf. 

Tovro, Ai’uUe 
Too^ti 


1 rtUn , 

9kcgi 

u - 



TurruffieJe 

Ditto • 


V} coniirt 

\vttS Gtm, ft kind of PuIk 

14 roUn$ 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tobicco 



(ii| nauoVr 

4 buadlet 

1 tbnt 

\V 

Wafer* 




• 


8G0 tiu'pfitai 




Ditto 

. 


I9,C69 Wodlcf 

G9 bale* 

Wheat 



Ditto 

• 





Ditto 

. 


4) ftHiiet 

Ditto 



Ditto 

• 


38 mtunJi 

Wioe . V 



Ttpe 

• 


93 roll* 

Whip*, of tori* 


5 

Tome . 



8 m*unit 

t ermiUioa 


1 bundle 


Cannanoret 

^Ii( Dccmbcrt JSOO. 


Error* etcrptcd. 


(Signed) 


But. lIoDGsoy, 

C. Mr. 


AUSTILVCT of GOODS EXPORTED by SEA, 
from UlJaAuar/(o3htDc<xmbcr, 1709. 
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■ ■ Quality. 

' . Quantity. 

Quality. 

Quantity. 

Dates - 

4 bundles _ 

■N' .'V' ■ 


Ditto 

2 cappals 

! ■ " 


■ - . ■■ ' 

■Nankins •' 

58 corge, of scoi 

G 


Ditto - ' ' - 

Nelly, Rice iii the Husk 

15 pieces" 

4 robins ' , 

Gin - - 

53 cases ' ’ - 

Ditto ' ' . - 

12800 eddngalliei 

Gram, a kind of Pulse 

18 bags 



Di^to 

34 candies 



Ditto 

5 mounds 


Garlick 

2 candies. . ; 

Onions - - 

6 cappals-_ 

Ditto - , . . - 

6 mounds 

Ditto ' - - 

27 bags ^ 

Ganja, Dried Flowers and 7 

7 bundles 

Ditto 7 - 

27 candies 

Leaves of Hemp j 

Ditto 

13 maunds- 

Ghee, or boiled Butter 

34 dappers 

Opium 

1 bag 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1 candy 

7^ maunds 

Ditto - ^ - 

1 bundle 

Glass Ware 

1 chest 



Gloucester Cheese 

2 ditto 

P 

Pepper - - 

32 candies 

H 


Ditto -i ' 

13 maunds 

■ ■ ■ 

Paper - 

664 reams 

Ring, or Asafeetida 

4 bottles 

Port Wine 

9 dozen 

Hams 

I candy 

Pantaloons 

12 corge, or scor 

Ditto - - . 

t chest 

Piece: Goods - 

4050 pieces 

Hooka-Snakes 

2 

Ditto 

694 bundles 

Hats and Hosiery 

2 chests ■ ' 

Ditto . - . - 

92 corge, . or scor 

r 

■ --- - • 

.. - ... 

' - ' •• - --- 

Iron - - - 

3 candies 

Rose Water . •; 

1 bottle 

Ditto 

11 J maunds 

Bice - 

2057 robins 

Jagory 

lOpols 

Rum - - ^ 

4 pipes . - 

Ditto 

14 bundles 

Rum Shrub . 

2 boxes 

Ditto - - 

\ candy 

'ReA.Camblys ' : ■■ 

2 corge, or score 

Ditto . - 

maunds 

Raisins • . ■ - 

4 cappals 

Ironraongrery ' ' - 

lO.cliests 

Ditto - 

3 candies 

Ditto - • ' ' - 

1 box ■ ' 

Ditto • - , ! . - 

15 maunds '■ “ 

Jackets - 

2 corge, or score 

s ., 

Sandal Wood " 


K 


7 pieces ' ' 

Knives - . : - 

1 i corge, or score . ■ 

Salt - - 

7 bales 

Ditto 

22500 edangallies 



Sindy Salt 

2 bundles 

L ' 


Ditto . 

6 cappals. 

. - 

14J corge, or score 

Ditto - ' 

3 maunds 

Leather 


1 chest 

Limes 

1 bundle 

Ditto - 

414 corge, or scoi 



Sugar - . - 

7 bundles 

M . ' 


Ditto 

43 bags 

. ■ ■ 

Ditto - . - 

4| candies ‘ 

Hung, a kind of Pulse- 

28 bags 

Ditto 

Imaurid ‘ . 

5 candies 

Shirts* 

17 corge, or score 

Ditto 

5 maunds ' ' 

Summerheads, Umbrellas 

2 ditto : ■ ' ■ , 

Madeira 

34- pipes 

Sundry - - 

1 trunk' 

Ditto 

8 chests 

Ditto 

17 bundles 

Ditto 

325 dozen 

Ditto - - : : 

1 ca.se 

Moodra 

to robins 

Soap - - ' . 

450 loaves 

Mustard Seed 

1 bag 

Ditto - - 

22 bags 

Ditto - . 

9 maunds ■ 

Stationery r - 

1 chest ‘ 

Alettg Seed, FenugreeJe 

2 ditto 

Surat Tobaccoi 

' i - 

V 4 candies 




appendix. 


Quallly. 

I Quantity, 

T 

Tea 


Ditto . 


Ditto 


Tortoise Sheila 


Ditto ditto 


Twine 


Ditto 


Tutanague 


1 amarindt 


Ditto • 




Tobacco 


Ditto ' • 


Ditto . 

'• ItSmaundi U 


VJocjar ‘ . 

akindofPuIie 


Caiinanore, • 
3Ut December,- n09. 


Errort (xcepted. 


(Signed) 


115 bagi 
45} candie* 
5 maundi 
'2 chesta 
2 meuadi 
3* lit. 


Bjil. HoDGSOXt 

C. Jlr. 


ADSTRACT of GOODS EXPORTED b 7 SEA, 
from Ut January to 31st Dt^mbcr, 1800. 


AJtun, Seed of aa umbeU \ 
Itfcroui rlaot / 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Arcack 
Almoodf 

Ditto - !■ 

Ditto ' - • 

Ditto 


B 


1 


Piece Goodi '• 
Selel-Sut 

BooU - j- 

BmIct • r 

Beer - *■ 

Ditto • - 

Ditto • • 

Blue Detjf, Cotton Cloth 
Ditto 

Blue . • 

Brati Fotf 
Benjamin 
Ditto 

Bn<cea(Druibei}) 

Brand/ 


I tandj/ 

4 aiaun^a 
I4lagi 
4 catki 
25 DiaunA 
I Ur 
1 bag 
1 tappet 


155 piecca 
2 } meu/idt 

24 pair 

1 bundle 
7 caiki ' 

25 dozen 
} lei^er 
59 piccca 
23 cerge, or 

5 tneun^a 

6 

1 1 cheat . 

1} tnaund 
1 1 cheat 
2 ditto 


CoafccUonatT' •• 

Coco-Xul Oil 

Ditto • : * 

Ceitiler Seed , • 

Camphire 

Colton 

Ditto 

Cliantfroiae 

Curim Cloth 

mtfjf Pepper, Capti'eitni 

iWumte Arrack 

Ditto ditto 

Cadjrt 

Cechin Shoca 
nelle Cloth 

( ' Okine .'hoct 
Cbinla * * 

Copper Pol* 

C%/M Summerheada, Um-l 
brcllai) / 

CemUUe, Country Blanket* 
Ditto 

Cot Lace. akindofTape 
Clina Ware 
Ditto 
Ditto 

CbiM Paper 


8 pola • 

iipaddat • I 

50 roetiV* . 

31 bagi 

1 Kattnd 

6 ceA^'ea 9} maunda 
40 bundlei 

2 balei 

2 piece* . 

6} maundt ^ 

15 leagueri 
30 galioaa 
20 piece* 

7 eorge, or acore 
67 pieces 
1 chest 
233 piece* 

40 tnaund! ' 

I bundle > 

lictrgf, or score 
1 bundle 
it ditto . 

20 cheats 
1 baaket 

Is dozen 1 

'ti quires ' ' 
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Quality. 


Country Medicine 

Country Thread 

Country Twine 

Ditto ' - . . - ■ • , 

Ditto 

Coco-Nuts ■ 

Combla Mass (Fish) 

Ditto ditto 

Coffee 

Ditto 

2 bags 

19 lbs.' 

1 bundle 
l^maund 

4 lbs. 

19700 

60500 pieces 

26 bundles 

6 chest's 

6 mounds 

D 


Dry Coco-Nuts 

Dupatts, a Cotton Cloth 
Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Dimity 

Dlwll, a kind of Pulse 

Ditto 

Sungari/, a Cotton Cloth 

5 bags 

6 corge, or score 

37 cappals 

3 candies . , - 

71 hales 

20 bundles ' 

18 pieces 

141 mounds 

1 bag 

15 corge/ or score ' 

E , 


Europe Cloth 

Ditto, Chints 

Empty- Do itlei p- 

Europe Twiije ‘ - 

Ditto Thread 

d pieces 

9 ditto 

109'<lozon 

2 bundles 

Gibs. 

G 


Ginghams, a Cottgn'pioth - 

Ditto - ' - 

Gram, a kind'of-Pulse 

Ditto ■ - ■ ■ ' - 

Ditto - - . 

Gin ■ - ' , . 

Ditto - - • 

Glass Ware 

Ghee, Boiled Butter 

Ditto ' ' - 

2 corge,! QT:sc6ve 

8 pieces ' : ' . ' ; 

500 edangallies 
candy 

28 hags ; 

1 0 chests 

2 cases 

13 chests i 

43 dappers, oT s\i.\i\i , 
2 pots ■ ■ 

■ 

H 


Hooka-Snakes • - 

Horse-Shoes 

Hams - - . 

Hats ' - - 

Handles - - 

Handkerchiefs 

1 chest ' . ■ 

10 pair 

15 chests 

3 

.10. bundles • ■ ' 

2 preces ■ ■ 

- I 

• 

Izarp, Colton Cloth • 

Iron, Brass (Bars 2) - 

Jack Wood, Artocarpus 
Isstnce (Incense D 

3 pieces 

2 candies' '] 

25 pieces ; 

1 4 maund 


Quality. 

■ ■ 'Quantity. 

• -K- , 


Knives and Forks 

6 dozen 

D 


Leather Gloves ' - 

1 dozen 

Large Nails i 

225 

Lime Pickles 

6jars 

Ditto 

200 

■ m - 

- . 1 , , 

Metliy Seed, Fenugre'ek 

1 maund 

Maneary ■ ' ' ' - 

2 chests , 

Mowdah 

9 ditto 

Manqpar Cloth ' 

57^ bundles ’ 

Ditto 

34 pieces 

Madeira W\ne 

3, chests .... , 

Ditto - - . ’ 

^pipe , . . ' , 

N 


JV'ankins 

54 pieces ' 

Nutmegs 

12 lbs. 

W<j%, Bice in thp H^sje 

2500 edangallies 

'O 


Opium - ' 

TZtpSi ■ • - 

. Gold Thread ' - 

5 pieces 

Onions . . 

7 candies 

Ditto - !. 

3 bap"" 

Oil 

13 dappers, or skins 

P . 


Piece Goods 

8 corge, or score 

Ditto 

37i ditto 

Ditto 

671 pieces 

Portuguese, Paper. 

2 chests 

Ditto ditto 

128 reams 

Ditto ' ditto’ • 

5 quires 

Padlocks - 

15 dozen 

Paligliat Tobacco 

2 bales 

Ditto Piece Goods •- 

200 pieces , 

Perfumery 

2 boxes 

Pins - 

1 bundle 

Port Wine 

2 chests 

'Pickles 

2 cases 

1 . R 

• 

Rice - 

500 edangallies 

Ditto - . - 

1542 robins 

Razors - 

30 dozen 

Rum 

1 chest" 

S; 


Super Sbii 

3 pieces^ 

Surqt Tobacco 

t 

3 candies d maund 
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Qsslit/. 

Qaaotlt;. 

Tobacco •• 

9 boodles 

^sp . L 

2T4ban 

1 pair 

5 pieces 

Jihcf rpaukttrt 
fotttfa cloth. 

yaa/s/tVooJ 

14525 ditto 

SaA/ji , . 

fvgtt 

Ibd ditto 

16 chests 

Ditto 

5 eaodirs 3 eiiitn/t 

Ditto 

1 a bags 

^psars Class ISpsioeCUssn) 

T 

5iiCtr Caod/ • 

10 chests 

Ditto • 

15 tubs 

Mslioarrj > 

5 chests 

SucdcT Curope Articles 

6 ditto 

feisurs . • 

5 doiea 

5aU . • 

1 bsle 

Ditto • . ; 

1 ttppalt 

Mucliagi , 

1 trunk 

^alnoo • • 

1 ejg 

.‘•but • • 

i bl'l 

bilk llandkcrthicli * 

t i-ieco 

T 


ToUscro « 

1 resVp 5 Mcioi/s 

Ditto 

9J bundles 


Qulitj. 


Tobacco 

Tutbaadi 

Tallctaj 

OiKo 

Turmcridc 


V 


! Vira SetA 
I Ditto 


\V 

jWoY Cani]lri 
Ditto 

>Vioo GiuMi 
Iftiera • 
tVhcat 

Wioeuil Chrrt 


Ciinitanoftf 

Dacmltti 1SOO« 


Enon ciccpledr 

(Signal) 


- Quastltf. 


. S2 eappat* 

. SO p'lecci 

. ■ I ccr^c, or icore 

. 15 pieces 

. S maunit 


4 bags 
i chests 

5 calls 


• I cbest 

• Si tntundt 

m I chest 

• I ditto 

dj ciniiet 
. g chests 


Bri. Jloncso.v, 

C. Mr. 


ABSTILVCT of GOODS EXPOllTED by LilND, 
from Itt Jaaiury to ^Ut December, 1799, 


Qasllty. 

Qaastlir* 

Qaslii/. 

Qaaalilr. 

A 

lIlBOBdl 

Sd maua^i 

Pepper, Cifikun 

Caaga 

Cloves 

50 nauadt 

51 corget, or score 
Hit. 



D 


Es/c/-b'ut 

C 

1000 

Dates 

Ditto 

Ditto 

DhoU, a kind of Pulse 

Deria, nCuttoaCloth 

Si eaniitt 

79 inaundt 

24 bates 

10 mauttdt 

2 pieces 

CoCCK.Vul 

Coitoo - * 

Ditto 

Coco>Nul0iI 

CaUJia Cloth 

CamlUtt, IswUaa Blankets 

14 pieces 

1200 

30 Msaa^r 

14 bags 

X2 paMatni 

101 pieces 
iterge, otKore 

C 

Oarlic 

«7r«ss, a kind of Pulse 
Gaajah, Dried FIon crs and \ 
Leaves of Hemp J 

5j eiaundt 

5 ditto 

4 bundles 
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Quality. 


Quantity. 


Canjiih, Dried Flonerj and\ gg 
Leaves of Heiup j 

Glass Ware - I box 

Ditto - - 1 chest 


Hals 

Handkerchiefs 
Uin^, or ^Isafoitida 


Jagory 


Kittemis, Ilaisias 
Ditto 


Mung, a kind of Pulse 
.Mustard Seed 
tVariiary, Beads 
Ditto 
Ditto 


J\'ankint 

.Nails 


Opium 


1 chest 
17 pieces 

2 mounds 


li candy 
10 mounds 


16 mounds 

1 ditto 
3 boxes 

2 chests 


to pieces 
IJ mounds 


Quality. 


Post Paper 
Ditto 

Piece Goods 
Ditto 


Raisins - 
Ditto 


Salt 

Ditto 

Shirts 

Soap 

Ditto 

Shoes 

Scissars 


Surat Gram, a kind of\ . 
Pulse 


Quantity. 


19i ream 
1 bundle 
2104 pieces 
29 bundles 


4 bundles 
14^ mounds 


3i candies 
4 mounds 
12 bags 

78700 edangalUes 
J corge, or score 
105 pieces 
3 bags 

2 corge, or score 

3 duzcu 


Saddy 
Study Salt 


Tobacco 

Tamarinds 

Ditto 

Tatlon 


1 piece 
5 mounds 


25 J mounds 
I candy 
6 mounds 
3 pieces 


W 

4Vax Candles 


Caiinanare, 

' 3 \st December, 1799. 


Errors excepted, 


(Signed) 


Bui. IIodgso.v, 

C. Mr. 





AUSTRACT of GOODS EXPOIITIJD by LAND, 
fiom Ut January to 3Ut December, ISOO. 


Qtiliij. 

Qsabiiijr. 

A 


^bsuoJ* • * 

to 

C 


Coukir; MrJ'cinu • 
CtmUU*, or RUalcd 

Co(a.>utOU • 

CliO* 

CoUoa 

CtnUUi, of iJiukclf 

Cktsf^Siire 

rt«l« CIuUi • 

9 

1 ttttti or frtire 
to 

1 picett 

Maiia^f 

lOliirtCf 

1 sKsai 
t bale* 

D 


h\»a, aVioA ofVtttw 
n»in • • 

Ditto 
i>>Uo 

Ditto 

14 

\ M««a9 

t fCOtfiVf 
li balri 


Quaiitjr. 

Quanlilp, 

D«/jr» a Cliflii 

9 pair 

l)0nS»rjff a ColloQ Cloth 

S9 ditto 

' . M 


.tf«a<p*r Cloth 

5t pieret 

Ditto jjlto • 

8 bundle! 

Ditto aiito 

ft eerge, or icore 

S 


^ummrrhtaili (L'mVrellu) 

lieargf, ortrore 

^all 

1,03,0080 ed«»;jU<V< 

5u;rjr 

8 eappalt 

Diilo > • 

T} uaundl 

Ditto 

ft tubi 

remark 

$ dozen 

•oap • • 

1 taaiind 

T 


|TurpeotUeOi) 

I) dozen 


Effort fjrtptcd. 


Cannatiefft 
iln DfCtvdiifi iSOO. 


(S»gn«J) Bat. Hoaosos, 

C. lU. 
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or Sri Vcultaxan, A itct. See 

IhikotBH. 

ALeitniwt)-, Sir Uolert, Itii intA>ion of 
11.^5. lO.S, l:2t. 

•ffitri or AHira, en ti<Uiin (i^nuiVim. 96 ( 
II?. 

•flrarsM, ikr (ninrral called J/tVo. See J/ica. 
AcrummudMion fur tia^illciv S« Cilti/aram. 
Ci‘<Ilry, Vuify, li.n. and I ?, lU, II. 15, 
?;d. lu 175 . |t>?, 185, 415. uL465.46(>. 
A<*ay« CV», or rod, a mraturc of 

Iri\,;lb| i. ivi> 

toidetice of tie cbicf .Vom^uW, ii. 

425. 

Ain9 Hijiu ill. 47J, 

Ai-'i i'artiuf'aere, a £i«l oftbe Joiikot, tit. “J. 
«fi/we,e «i I^pC tenrfdliCalledalM Tarv^aeo, 
vlicbwe. 

At!n4, • tar i AJuratarc, a ragn^afcc. 
S<f 

AJ/ tr Ma/aUif fool, a incaiure oflcngib, 

L C. li, 205. 

A^tit tittptiti a lilanl from wiilcb 
ruida;:^ 11 iiMde, I. s6. 

A^fonif*, a •■R.>5e {Hmcricd hy Lriii^’am, u. 
3j;. hi.tii. 

AgiicuSlurr, ixx HanVt, CaUlr, Cordage, Coin, 
Ur^'lield, Fallo'T, i'atmf, Carden, iligli- 
land, liii^liun, Luwtind, Manutc, Oil, 
I’uture, i'Iotigliiiig,l’ul»c.Scraan>*. SUii-t, 
Sugar, Ttrrari"*, lUger, IVatcrcd-Ijud, 

AjijcuUurr,»lftleof*l 

Angada-puiotB, ii. -it?, <Scc. 

AiniKo/ojia, ii. 555. 

JUaa4ti KuJal, ii. ?l 6 . 

CoicuUo, ill. S4. 

CoimUtorr, ii. 253, 

Co'er, >• ?7y. 

JJarapufom, ii. 311. 

Erudu, ii. 268. 

J/ul/fJypiua,in Ua!^a,ui. 13P, 
Jl/adda-gin, i. 3C3. 

JiIa/ir 0 ,ii. iiS. 
hlaAgaiorr, iii. 33. 

VOL HI. 


Agn'culiurr, tlale of at 

Kala-rdyana-pallyam, ii. 229. 
l*uiaihy, ii. 319. 

Paltghat, ii. 3(i4. * 

Priya-palttiaa, ii.ps, 

StriAgapalam, i, 83, J23, 

Si<(uuxsi, ii.39S. 

Sire.t 4U1. 

Ttipura^iu 278. 

As'iruliurr, in picmcnii of. See Carl, Drill, 
liarrunr, Hoe, I’lank, Plough, Heaping* 
hook. SudUy, U’rcding'ircn, Yoke. AUo, 
I. )?<>. ii.2l8. iii. 48,148, 234,427. 

Agnculluie, impri/cciion of, i, 15, so, 125, 
345. ii. 275. iii. 72. 

Ak*t»uHy, D gold cuin. Sec 7\Iohur. 

Aj'ltr, oneof the pell) /l^Jr of 7W<n:tf, ill. dS. 

W4uM(f«,aLuid of pul^. See DultcAoi cs{«. 
Jang. 

AUtn$ Aerrera, a plant of ubJeb cordage is 
nude. i. 197. 

A/tgutta, ill. 338. 

AhtigafB, a tillage servaot, nbo measures the 
coiii,i. 270. 

Aliacnae, ifcl'anchansa. Al»o, 11. 526. 

Aloe; apliuit from nhich'fesccsand cordage 
arc made. Sec.fgoTe. 

AI<i«ihaJy,^\o\>n, ii. 18b'. 

.((NuruRrAvs ^artn^ervr Roxb. a plant cul* 
tiv«ie<l, il. 427. 

AmarM-voti, a ri>er, ii. 300, 301. 

AmarityB. ibo la.'-t day of the moon, irblcb 
fsokt tlindut celebrate ai a fesiin honour of 
their deceased parents, i. 338- 

Amboor, hi. 46'2. 

AnildBr, the chief o^ccr of tbt district called 
a r<if«c in Myturt, i. 82. 

o/nacaf, a dam and canal for carrjing natec 
from a liter to irngate the fields. See 
Canal. 

jfiia-gMt, iii. 382. ^ 

^wtfgRAdi, part of the cily oi I'tjaya-nagnra. 
See Vijaya-nagars, and i'atuna, in. 96. 

97, 112- 
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Jnamalu, a kind of pulse. Sea Dolichos 
Lablab. ' . - ' 

Ananda and his kinsmen kings in India, iii. 

5 ^- .. . : = 

Aiiavuii N'ellttru, iii. 4ff3.| 

Aitco/a, iii. IfG- 

Andhra or Andray, thp poetical dialect of the 
Telinga nation; also the Sanscrit name for 
the nation itself. See TeliiigOi and i. 253. 
iii. SO. 

Andulay coiidai/, a place in Malabar, i. 4SS- 
Anetluim Sowa Roxb. MS. a carminative 
seed cultivated, ii. 104. ' 

Angada-puram, a town of Malabar, ii. 434. 
yi/tgc/'flcff, a kingdom, ii. 200. 

Angara, a river of Canara, iii. lOS. 

Anged'rca, iii. 78. 

yfn/X)«e/u, a copper coin with the impression 
of an elephant. See Dub.' 

Ani-malaya, town of Coimbetore, ii 331. 

, a passage in the mountains 

between Coimbetore and Malabar, ii. 332. , 
Apugodal, a town, ii. 226. 

Appearance of the country, and general state 
of cultivation and population between- 
. Madras, and the Ghats, or passages up the 
mountains, i. 1,5, 8, 10; 15, 16, 18, 19,23. 
Idem in the' Mysore or Palana Rdyada, i. 37, 
41, 44, 4S„49, 50, 53, 54, 56, 53, 82, 137, 
170,' 190, 191, 260, 271, 272, 276, 310, 
316, 342, 344, 357, 360, 398. ii. 2, 4,' 15, 
16, 23, 24, 33, 34, 44, 58, 60, 63, 60, 68, 
69, 80, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91, 92, 97, US, 
129, 137, 142, 146, 149, 150, 155, 156. iii. 
359, 363, 367, 375, 380, 382, 384, 3S9, 
392, 403, 405, 407, 409, 419, 422, 42-1, 
425, 431, 435, 457, 460, 46l, 462, 465.- 
Idem, in the Nagara Rdyada, iii. 253, 259, 
283,284, 286, 287, 288, 289, 292, 309, 
311,313. . . • 

Idem, in the Ckatrakal Rdyada, iii. 330, 337, 
338, 343. 

Idem, in the districts belonging to tlic, Company 
above the Eastern Ghats, i. 28, 29, 33. ii. 
164, 173, 175,' 179, IS I, 136, 2S5. 

Idem, in the province of Coimbetore, ii. 186, 
189, 192, 199.226,223, 235, 238, 244, 
245, 248, 249, 275, 27s, 282, 286, 287, 
291. 293,299, 301,307,318, 331, 

Idem, in the province of Malabar, ii. 346, 347, 
361, 387, 389, 390, 413, 419, 422, 432, 
431, 460, 462, ■I70, 494, 496, 500, 501, 
510, 514, 516, 517, 510, 544, 553, 555, 
-*^08, 009, 063, 060. 


Idem, in the province of Canara below the 
Ghats,\W. 1, 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, ig, 61, 62, 
64,67, 73,74, 80, 87, 88, 89, 101, 104, 
108, 13d.,' 135, 136, 138, 152, 158, l62, 
166, 175, 17s, 1S6, 1S9, 190,201. 

Idem, above the Ghats, iii. 203, 206, 207,210. 
Idem, in Soonda or Sudha, above the Ghats, 
iii. 211, 217, 229. 

- Arabian colony in India. . Sec Moplays. 
Arachis hypogwa L. a kind of pulse, i. 329. 
Aravay-courahy, a town oi Coimbetore, ii. 302. 

^ Aray, the Caiidrcse, or Karndla name for a 
M.arattah,\. 207 . 

Architecture. See Bridge, House, Inn, Palace, 
.Temple. 

■ Areola, a village of Canara, iii. 6]. 

Arcot, or Arrucate, a town, capital of e. 
country, i. 17. . 

; Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 210. 

' Areca Catechu Lin. or Betel-nut palm. See 
Gardens, Plantations, i. 153, 384. ii. 52, 
110, 259, 365, 454, 458,' 487, 504, '524;' 
.552, 561, iii.. 2, 45, 54, 59, 84, 86, 151, 
154, 220, 270, 277, 403, 452. 

Arhitta, a sect considered now as heretical. 

See also their Gods, iii. 77- 
Aritta parumba, a place in il/a/aiar, ii. 559. 
Arkaieatt river, in. ‘I27. 

Arlocarpus integr'ifolia, or Jack, a fruit tree, 

; ii. 365, 402, 454, 458, 463, 487, 524,, 552, ' 

561. iii. 47, 86. 

.Arts, state of. See Agriculture, Architecture, 
Calendar, Canal, Gilding, Iron, Manufac- 
tures, Measures, Quarries, Reservoirs, Sur- 
vey, Weights, Wells, Varnish.^ 

Arulu-gupay, a town, ii. 57- 
' Arya, a region of the world. See Bhdrata. 
Asagara, a cast which contains washermen, 

i. 337. 

Asuph, chief governor of a large district 
under Tippoo, ii. 2. 

Ass, an animal, i. 7, 206, 356. ii. ISO, 383. 
Assur-Iihuiia, a kind of Mussulman temjde, 

i. 347. . ■ 

Astrology. See Cuuiaii, Panchanga, i. 235. ii. 
425, 528. 

Asura, a devil, iii. 78. 

Attacany, a messenger, ii. 215. 

Avanasi, a town of Coimbetore, ii. 276. 

Axeiray, a kind of pulse. Sec Dolkhui Lablab. 
Avatar. See Incarnation. 

Avila-gotna, Hi. IS9‘ 

■Baba Bodccn,a, Mussulman saint, iii. 310. 
i Bacadaru, a cast of slaves in Canara, iii, ic6. 
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Dacri, n silver coin, i. 123. 

Hogait, or garJin grounJ, in oppositiou to 
arable liclJs. See Garticn. 

Bcgavutly. n rcmaieiJcity of lbc7/in£/u,,5i.4i5. 

Bagera, u of corn. Sec PaaUum ilalictim’. 

BdiaJuiy Pagoda, llva, or Varaha, a gold coin! 
i. 128. ii. 210,310 ili. QS. 

Bakudunda, a Look containing a history of 
Itaiga, iii. l62, 170. * 

Bojera, a kiml nfcorn. ' See Ilokut spicafus. 

Badihatdni Mata, iii. 286, 288. 

Bai/uru, iii. 3^2, 400, &c, 

Balapura Ciica, u tov«n of J^iore, i. 329. 

— ■ I, Bode, tt toMii of .1/y4orf,i; 330, 346, 
054. 

Baliica,an Indian dynasty, iii. OG. 

Ba/ija, n cast of traders and farmers. See 
flaRi/igaru '/efinga, 

Baliky, a proprietor of land In ru/aTa,i». 31. 

BaUagai, a cits ision of Ilindut, Sec Hindu. 

i I , a cast of very impure origin. See 

WkaiUarv. ^ 

J>a6epiim, ts kind of stone. See ?ot*stOQC. 

Bataioo, a kiml of cane, i. 5, 169, 139. 
il.34l. 

lianoMitmudra, iii. 424. 

ilonasera. 111. Q84. 

lianuidii, iii« 1280. 

Bangalurc, jJtfBgolufu, a chief tona of 
Mj/forc, i* 44, 193. 

HanftiM, on Indian d) nasty, iii. tl2. 

Banjjigaru, a cast of Uindut who arc traders, 
artists, ami farmers. 

, II — Pancharn, i. 236. 

CanTtna. See .BiVy ilfugga. 

Jaina, i. 236, 240. ii. 68. 

TcUttga or TcUga, i. 236, 240, 

322. 

Banks for keeping out viatcr, ». 513, "560. 


iii. 2, 42,45. 

JJanura, iii. 420. 

Bdra-inahul, districts annexed to the, after the 

• fall ofSfmgapa«flW.i‘'-432, 459. 

Barcuru,\ ton n and principality of Lanara, 

* iii. 82, 85, 101, loy. . 

Bai^a. Daru, or Baruay, a weight. 

Wemhts, and Caiidy, by which name the 
English usually call it* . 

Barugu, a kind of corn. See Panicum mtlia- 


Bastie, a ti«» '• 230. lu 125. 
liatKa, a Hindu deity. See Saixaka. 

' 165. iii.253.391« 

Ba$Ka Rdsd Burga, Hi. ^38. 


Also i. 


^onriMa, a celebrated personage, i. 240. 

— Betia, iii, 425. 

■ ' — purana, the sacred book of a sect of 

Hindus, i. 240. 

BoKoa-patlana, iii. 310. 

Baladaru, a cast of Canara, mostly slaves, iii. 


Baiigaru,& kind of servants employed in agii* 
culture. Sec Servants. 

Balia, or exchange. See Money. 

I Ackirya, a celebrated doctor among the 

Braktuaus, iii. 91, 98. 

7hj//dy, adeityof the Hindus, i. 399. 

BalucuUa, a town of Cana) a, and its princeri 
iii. 109, 130. 

BaydamuHgulum, a town of MysSrr, i. S3. 

Baydaru, a cast who arc properly bunteis, rob* 
bers, andfumers, i, 179, 358. 

Cmcu/, a town of Ca,7ora, iii.’ 12, 

Bcan,ii. 197. 

Ikeswitbboiicyond wax, i. l6S,391. ii.urt 
225,246,335,385, 560. 

Beggars, 1. 266, 325. 5». 13. 

JJwdu/11, a village of Canara, iii. 109. 

Btiluru, a place in Canara, iii. 87. 135, 1S6. 

Brjala hdjk, a cclebiated prince, i. 240. 

Btlalla likyas, a dynasty of princes who gn« 
verned the Peninsula. Sec Visknu Vtrdaaa 
lUya, and si. SO. iii. 74, 96, 112, 474. 

Bt/ieary, iii. 176.- 

IkUaia Aagudy, a place irt Canara, iii. 67> 

BcUa-gurv, iii. 380. 

DtUunt, a town of Mysort, ii. 64. 

ileni-cilaiNi(/<, chief of the Butter^fficc in My- 
sore, a« oiheet of revenue, u. 5. 

Btsla Tdiga, a cast, carriers of palanquins. 
See Bui. 

- Canara, or Karnala,a. cast. Sec CuhbarUf 

■ Torroru. , 

Betel leaf. See Gardens. 

nut cultivation. See Artca, 

— — ^ ,cqainicrcc with. See i. 201. 11. 37. 


iii. 228, 

Itlla, a kind of temple of the Jainas, 111, 52. 

akind otland in Canara. See Lowland, 

and iii. 42, 34, SS. 

letta Curuftarw, a rude tribe or east of Kar- 
uata. See Curubarv. 

ieltuta-iuida,^ district olMalabar, ii. 434, 470. 

UaJra Kali, one of the Hindu deities called 
Saktu, ii. 2l6, 330, 5^8. 

3Aarfri liver, hi- 400, 403. 

Jifliiaaff, a «icity of the Hindus. See 
BiaiVora* 
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Bhaminee Sultans, iii. 115. 

Bliarata-khanda, a region ofthe world in Hindu ' 
geography, ii. 306. iii. 78. 

Bliiwaui, a Hindu deity, i. 423. 

, a river of Coimbetore, ii. 22 S, 24,8, 

‘2/8. 

— Kudal, a town oi Coimbetore, ii. 1()(), 

200 , 201 . 

B/ieri, a cast containing traders, i. 259, 321, 
351. • . 

Bhuma, a deity of the i. '33S. 

Bideruru, vulgo Bidenore, a capital city of 
. Kaniata, -in. 105, 128, 261, palace, 262. 
Bidh&fi river, iii. 203,211. 

Biluara, a cast who e.Ktract wine from palm- 
trees, analogous to the Bi^uru, S/ian'ar, and 
Tiar, iii. 52. 

Bill/ Hessaru, a,' kind of pulse. See \Dolic7ios 
catsjang, . 

Hana, a silver coin. See Malabar Fandm. 

— — Mu'gga, a' cast of weavers, i. 11 6, 418. 
Birnala, one of the Hindu deities called Bak- 
f/s, iii. \/. 

Bir'uppa, a male deity ofthe Hindus; compare 
ICdta Bhairava, i. '397. 

Blanket's. See 'Wool. 

Boar, wildj.ii. 127,- 

Boats, ii. •419, 420.' iii. 22, 174, 188. 

Boi/’a, a kind of pulse. See Dolichos cats- 

Bombay Rupee, a silver com, n. 1 16, 539-' 
Bombolas, a kind of priests,- i. 423. 

Borassus flahelliformis L, a kind of palnii its 
cultivation, wine, and inspissated juice, i. 5, 

9, 157, 393'. ii. -175, 193, 365, 458, 487, 
S6I. 

Brab, a kind of palm. See Borassus. 

Bradypiis ursinus, a wild beast. See Bear., 
Brahma, a. Hindu deity, i. 144, 304,33-1,, 
335. iii. 77, 83,92. 

Brdhmans, the highest cast of Hindus ; dispo- 
sition,' policy, and superstition. See Agra- 
rum, i. 241, 242, 320. ii. 23, 30, 59, 72, 
75, 79; 81, 84, 97, 144, 147, 174, 200, 
'229, 243i 267, 285, 286, 287, 292, 293," 
300,348, 352, 360, 366, 381, 424, -425, 
•426, 433.' hi. IS, 64, 73, 75, 76, 93, 435, 
470. ■ . . , , 

y. ^ — , numerous, i. G76, 331. ii. 2, 47, 

285,291,361. hi. 2, 75. 

, their occupations, i. 18,20, 4/. 

ii. 291, 292. 300.- hi. 86, 179- 

I — , divisions, national; into ten nations, 

whereof the five northern are called'J-’a/Jc/t 


Gauda, the five southern Panch Drdvada or 
Drdvida, i. 20, 30'7, 308. iii. 90, 176, 
179. : ■' 

Brd/iinans, farther national divisions. 

, Cummai) or ‘Cunhnavar, ii. 6'4. 

, Haiga or Haivu, \\\. \3l, 2d6, 212. 

, Hubbu, ii'i. 179- 

— : , ICunkana, iii. 20, 176, 185. 

, Narnburi, ii. 348, '352, 360, 366, 

367, 393, 4'1'0, 423. - 

; Futtar, ii. 352, '48'5. 

, Tulava.iii. 16, 18, 31,'82, 90, &c. 

97- 98, 99> '103, 104, 108, 109, 111., 

, divided into families, or Gotrams, 

i. 309, 354. , - 

, divided info sects, i. 13, 304, 335. 

— : , Sanketij, iii. 403. 

— , Smartal, or scct of Siva, i. 13, 304, 

33o. 

— ^ -, Sn' Vaishnavam, or Auyngar, i, 14, 

142, '332.334. ii.73, 75. hi:46S, 470. ' 

, Madual, i. 14. iii. 90, &c. 99. 

, Bhdgavata, ii. 64. , ' 

, divided accordihg'to their occupa- 
tions, i. 308. ' 

, Raidika, or men of piety and learn- 
ing, i. 21. ii. 65, 303. 'iii. 403. 

, Lokika or Lovadika, or men of busi- 
ness, i. 21. ii.'65. 

— , officiatiiig priests, Nuinbis, and Siva 

Brahmanns, i. 21, 333. ■ ' 

^ , Sannyasis, ' dr meri who ' have for- 
saken the world. See'Saniiyasi. 
Brahma-wdra,'a place in Canara, iii. 101. 

I Brickstone, an indurated' clay, used instead oT 
'brick. See Latcrit'e. • ' 

BridgeSj'i; 6’] . ii. 147.' iii. '19. 

: Brinjai-ies,- a kind of dealers in grain. See 
Lumbadies.' ' 

Brown, Mr. Superlntendant of' the' Company’s 
plantation in Malabar, ii. 530, 335, '5'4'4. 
Buddha, a ■deity worshipped bythe sect of 
Biiddhists,'i. 143, 333. ii. 74 . iii. 79. 

Budha 'Avatar, an incarnation of Vishnu, the 
God ofthe Brdhmans',i: 144, 334. 
Budihalu,m. 376 . '• 

a ' rude tribe or cast of Coimbetore, 

ii. 246. 

Buffalo, a' kind ofcattle, i. 3, II6, 206. ii. 114, 
381, 382, 488, 509, 562. iii. 37, 210, 
356. 

Bui, a cast of Telingas who carry palanquins,! 

i. 273. 

Buljewar, a cast. ' See' Banyigaru. 
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Bull wooLippeJ by UinJut. Sm Batsq, 
ill. 3p0. 

iiulU, «r a ilfj' rnmure, i. 

»'• 303. 25;*, v»?9, ail, aai. ! 

UwVj, Of Vyllaat, a IjukI incasurr. ii. 103. 233 

' 27y. 521. . , ' 

litlUr, a kind ofpulK. See Daliciot Laltab. 
llur^crx a cUief of ZW/a of Cojiara, iji. 19, 63 

<>*. 73. * 

lihKtfy or UuUantt Uio pure Sudrat of Tulav^ 

acati, iii. 1(7, 108, 109. * 

Uiiflsala, a loarn cf CaMsra, lii. (72. 

BotiaL S<« Cuttor&i, 

/(Bij'f, a iinJ of (ctnpZe of ibe Jauu$, tu. 7* 

32, 132, 133. > 

l74i/a, a iiuda dfity. lii. toi, 107, i5(». 

nuiler, i. 10**. 11.14,277.532,, 

a Lind of Und for the colliratloo office. 
Lua4anil, iii. 57. &c. 84. 

Bymady, a Cuuairy abo.a liie .ucftern GkaU. 
^tH’ytaad. 

Bjra Drri, nnt(t^^*o(DaluvUa, dec. iii. 109. 
fl'eifoff) pttocn of Gtretcfki. See 
Vcrett.'ia, 

Cabady, a ycnon t«Us nilk, 1. 11$. 

Cetlcy, a rtcli rrd fnil, i, h 3. 

Cod' CVrifenr, a rude ca^t. See Curalara^ 
CeJa^tltf, a ulU;;e ofJ/jivr.U.O'O. 

a kind of |iul.e. See C>eer. 

CaJait, a day’* jourary. See Mcoium of 1 
Irr^th. 

Cadar, k nide tribe or cast of Cwmkeiortr u. 

534, 538. 

Cadfri, iii. 188. 

Catiorp, a kiud of com. See ra$faluajru^ 
tncalatnm, 

eWrer, ••‘twetcof il-c Cs/ey-iut/jr U, 

3 to. - . 

Cadm Ciie!artt^ a Cast wbi imd LenU of cattle. 
See Coalara. 

Cadvmla Ildjatf aa fodian dynasty. See 
^Vvure Varna, iii. 9lr« lit-. 

Cadatmada, adiairicttf J/abifcr, andit* chief, 
ii.309, 313, 333,539. . 

Caiduml>ej, a raaebiMfor railing uater, 111. 4-I. 
Calendar of Cenere, >»». 27* 

C««3f(orc,iL 177.202. 

'JUo/dbor'pii. 333. 

Jili/iorf, i. 250. , 

or n- J"wn of 

Cft/ani, a liardiunny'i®*!?*' 37. 

voc. m. 


CcUa, the juice of tte Palmira free. St^ 
Uoroffiu. , 

Calopkj/Uum inophifUum, \ii.lZ5. ■ 

Calura, a town olMyme, i. 509. 
Ca*iflc/(mfl,afenjaIedeityoflhei/icd«f. See 
. Parvatu . . 

Cambu, a kind of corn. See //o/c«* tpicafut. 
Camuadala, ariverofJrcol, J.23. 

Canali for irrigating Ibe land, 5. 23, §2, ii. 85, 
87, 58, 90. IJfl, 151, 163, 197, 229, 245, 
2S8, 291,292, 300, iii.CS. 

Cojutnora or Canura, a town of Malaiarf and a 
pnncipalily, ii. 553, 553, 559. 

Canara, a-province. Chap, XIV. XV. XVf. 

and appearance ofthe country, iii. 103, 105. 

' and Cesorerr, a corrupt name for 

Sama/a. See Kamata, iii, 103. 

Cintfy, a land measure, i. 6. 

Ca«cea*dirdi^, iti. 423, 42(7, &.C. 

CiAdcca, a dr>' measure of J/yrorc, called Mau 
uc ilorau by the Topials, Sabga ox Stb^a 
by the Ttlia^at, and Candy by the. Muituh 
Kjonty i. 1 SO, 1 3 1 , 1 94 , 501 , 56'3. 4 1 3 , ii. S5f 
U6,-»)3, 232, 279,311.321,' 

— a I^)d mcnaore. Sec Mtu^ 

Ceniferierc, militia or armed men Csc the 
defence of a district, u.215, 307. 327. 
Candum fcai/of ilfa/ader. See lav'lajid, ii. 3^5. 
Candy, a ndght. See Weights, 1. B. ISO, ii* 
152, 512, 523, 530, 334, iZ6, iii. 26,. 49. 
Caady, a dry incjiure. See Caitdaca, 

Caaeh Sauank uf tlm blisore domi* 

- nionSp-iii. 414. bic. 

Caagoay, a kind of corn. See Paaicunt, tVo- 
/fctfnr. ' ■ ' ' 

Caai , orinorc projicrly Koaya, diviners, sorcer* 
CIS, ii. 152. See Cuaian, ^acarii, 
Ca«/ftfy»i/ay,a caHof iiidfiiramoiistlio Tamuh, 
from which are vclcclcd iln resisters or ac* 
CDmptnntaof villages and manor*, ii. 2JS. > 
CankarnorlvJIy. Sec Qaacantiully. • 
C<w(«7y, properly Caaterua or Caalcr -Jb.yfi, a 
Uy4 of klysore. See.fJ'^’^* ofJfyforr. 
Caatrr'-riya Pagoda, Has, or V ataha, anima- 
gioary mojicyvi. 129, 

116,279. ^ ,, 

- , Ilona, Pelavt, or JiliAam,agold 

, coin, 1.128, 301,363. ii. U6. iib25,253. 
Canuei,a s]iccJcs'o£ mortgage, by wliich Unds 
arid slavi3.nto Jicld iu ^alalai\ See Jlort* 

ga^. ; . ' . i. 

i 
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Cupiila (lurga, a town and fort of i^we, i. 53, 
iii. 425. 

Capili-podi, the powder., on tho> fruit, of the 
; Roticria tiiictoria;a dye, ).-l6"8, 2 1 1. ii. 3431 
Capily,‘Yaiam, or Pacota, a machine for raising 
water,!. 191,336, 373, 337, 403. ii. 231, 

• 299,314. ■ . ■ • ■■ . 

Capily tota, gardens • watered' by the above 

, machine. See Gardens, Tar/:an. 

Caragadumma, one of the deities called Saktis, 

■ i. 315. . 

Cdramony, a kind : of pulse. See Dolichos 
. catsjang. '• • . ■ '• ■ • ■ ’ ; • 

Curdy Hoko-liuUy,\\\. 2\0. i; 

Carculla,, a: town of Conara, and its princes 

called'Cj/resittoof/ear, iii.'19,75, Sl,-S6'.- - 
Cardamoms,’ ii.. 336, 510, 533. iii; 225, 228, 
270. , ; 

Cari-cullu, a black stone, ii. 6l. iii. 374, 392. 
Cdrlay, a kind of pulse. See Ciccr. 

Cffraatzc, a, country, being a corruption of 

Jftzraafff, i.' 17. 277. • . ; - i 

Caroltt, a kirid.of corn. , See PanicuiiLitalicum. 
Carriers, and carriage of goods. ■ See Porters, 

. i. 205, .417. ii. 180, 434. iii. 270, 331. 
Cart;;i.l22. • , 

Carthamus tinctorius L. a plant used as a dye, 

.. i. 214, 295,373. iii;.443, 444. ■ ... 

Cavtinaad, a district and principality of Mala- 
bar.. See Ca(}utinada. . . ' . ,... 

Caruru, a town of Corwzietore, ii; 299- • • 

Caryota urens L. a palm, ii. 454. iii. 64. . . 

Cash, Cashi, or Casu, a copper coin, i. 415. ii. 

■ 116, 210, 353. i 

Casmz, a silver coin, i. 128. . i 

Cassel goda, a town of Canara, iii. 15. 

Cassia, the bark of a kind oi Laurus,:ii, 336, 

. 502, 512,545. iii. 59, 161, 393... 

Cassuvium, iii. 178. ... 

Cast,, a division ol Hindus. . Seellindu, Chief, 
and i. 80, 254. ii. 294^ 329, 491, 493. iii. 

. 5,76,131.: . . . ■ 

Castor oil. . See Ricinus. . 

Catalan, a rude, tribe of Malabar, i\. d97- 
Cataracts, of the river Caveri, ii. 166, 169. 
Catechu. See Terra flaponica. .. . . - ; 
Cattle. See Ass, Buffalo, Goat, -Horse, - Ox, 
Sheep, Swine,, i. 116, l64, 271, 298, 344. 
ii. 5, 11, 13, 63j 68, 114, 150, 131, 174, 
192,227,278, 327, 382,459,488,509,326. 
jfi. 148, 183, 241, 281, 299, 321, 353, 398, 
456. ‘ ' 


Caudhully, or Cavada hully,’ g. town in: the 
Company’s territory above the western Ghats, 
ii. 180. 

Cawr, a measure of length. See .Chain. 

Gavai, a Mopliiy town of Malabar, ii. 564. . 
Cavery, or Kaveri, a river. , See Cataracts, i. 

61. ii. 86, 1J3, 162, i6;j^ 166, 176,190, 

. 196, 294. . 

Cavi cullii, a kind of . paint. , See Reddle. 

Cavila, a place in Canara, iii. 64. . . 

Chain, a measure of length, called Chingali, 
Caur, Gunta, itrrrsy, ii. 208,.279> i'i- 102. 
Chakram, a whei-l for raising .water, ti. 407. i 
Chakrantikam, a religious ceremony among the 
..'Hindus, 1 . 146. . : , . , 

Chama, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare.- 
Chandra-giri, a town o.f Mysore, ii. 1. , 

— , a town and river of Canara, vii.. 

• 

Chandra-guptiy ox Cliund.ra-gut,i, iii. 250. ■, ... 
Cliandramanam,. the lunar, j ear of the Hindus, 
See Calendar of Mysore. . . . , 

Chandya,ii\. 177- 
C/ianVrfl, a legendary tale, ii. 270. 

Charity, i. 325. . 

Charvaka,. a sect of Hindus. See Sarvaka. i 
Chatrakal, (or Chifteldroog) a principal city of 
Mys6re,iii. 339. ■' ' ■ ; ' 

— — — rayada or Subayana, a division of 
the Mysore kingdom, foi'inerly a principality; 

. See Appearance of the country. Rdjds of . 

. ■ Chatrakal. i. 81. • • 

Chaturam, a kind of inn. See Accommodation 
for travellers. . . 

Chaudesxeari, one of tire deities called Saktis, i. 

259. . ; ■ . ' 

C^ei, -a land-measure, ii. 108.- , . .. 

Chenapattana^ or Chviapatani, a considerable 
town of Jiiywre, 1. 53, 147- ii. 172.- . ^ 

Chensu-carir, a rude tribe or cast of Tamuls,u 

■ 7. 167. . _ . - . ■: • 

Chera, a country in Hindu GeograpTiy, ii. 183, 
185, 200, '237-:. 

Cherical, a principality of Malabar. See Coluta-< 
nada. . 

a district of'ikfafafiar, ii. 559- ■ 

Chcricul lands'granied for the .support of the 
Rdj&s of Malabar, ii. 360, 368, 46l. 

Cheruman Pernial, first monarch of Malayala, 
ii. 348,392, 424. ' : ■ ' 

Cherupalchery, a village of Malabar,- ii. 432.. 
Chica balapura, a town of Mysore, See Balapjirf, 
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Cl*tut, 4 Jtr..jc Jc.ijr t.f iLe //uJdi, it. 123, 


f-W4 .V«hI«44 % town c( MjtofrtH, 4/, 

itic HuJut, i. 30,237, 
215, •‘•SJKJ'.’J. Sr« racl) c&ti lor 

ll>c i-sitx-wlkit cf ihnr (luijr k*»J Bulbcrity. 
fcf ciua,a caM.uic «jf lfa?ih, S« 

Cl.tKtf, a rf .Vtnrr, il. Cs. 

a lu«fl uf C«(n/«/err,iL 233. 
C'Jia* a folUcu ur.^^jpn’,iL 


Ci •*•«.£ (<« ui. 403, 

a fait aba tatle furtilurr, i. 233. 
111. 339, 

C3M*a, a taaa in tbe Ktulb cf India. See 

. -H-Va. 

a ii^ See Dyiicloi ra/yaa^. 

Cli-tJlij, • eat,.* p'ra Itj llie i>4 

a»tvou« bwtldit'^ bee Ion, 

f-4», Taa^/-**^/. 

Cl tv«r, (be (e:ij of TtUra, ill. 


• u, 

a Wt-ule dnlj- of lb« f/uJts, it. Si^f. 

< ^ .fi*:*^*/*.* (uaa t>f jfeioter, 

Clmuu.>,^3‘Jt4 *OSt 400. i<i.2.2l»23»0'l. 


Cimfi vf CiM‘/vo, aaiAi^aarjr cwr,*)'. See 
C-aalrr* i'e.c-^4, 

Dtar,* , , . 

LUt/m 4 r,»eei^}til catnerwr tiitei lu .W«Mr. 
bre 3Ute«. 

■ iIm a catl t.f tlatci. See Volitr, 
CuiroiKti^rf U a UU i-f i.3lIo,374, 
4,7. li. 101, 103, I3y, 233, 233,3.*3. tii. 
2^3.323. US. 

CitjiafiS'i.o.t*. 34tf. 

C' ».*(*• •C'*' ”• 

113, n^. 207. 237,218, 274. 03«. 428, 
iiO. III. IC8, 271, -lU, 330,403. 

(,ul at llie Court 

i, Kb bs, 7y. »• yi‘ 

CVi#«, tie ieiuclwf iLe C*co-*a4« See 

3M1. 3,.. ^'p' W2. -ISS- 

lion l.mt.iwpiualtdjuxr.and wine, J. 133, 

S .iV u. 33. «; aiS, 5<i5. w- ■“’^' 


•159. 473, 4S7.503.-524, 552,55*, 5Sl. iii. 
2.50,54, 104, 130, .151, 153,430. 

C^fl /siMtf, a palm. See CorsjAa. ■ 

Cudtal Uiudar. S« Zlaasalure. 

CiJonuS, a town of Gj/w6</orf, ii. 292. 
tWre, a bind of corn. See Panieun miliactunj, 
Cod^xa, a principality between Mytore and 
Mehtar, See Ciwr^. 
eWa^oaor, iii. 337 , 

Cn/asraZ/y, a tillage of ilahiar, ii. 433. 

CoUce, u. 543. 


(^icular, a caat of weavert, jj. 239, efft, 265. 

Cwatf/orr, a proriacc. Sia Appearance of ihc 
Cbuntr)', and Clap. IX. X. 

■ - a town, ii, 249. 

Coins i. 128. 11.209,293, 310,333,539. iii. 
23, 237. Sce'i;ib.rt, Ctui, Ciufiu, Dub, 
ia4aci,yam*,bLtin, ifohur, Po *oda, Paur j, 
ituprr, Tarrum, 

Coil, a kind of cordage. Sea Coco*. 

Colti'O, a mraaure of grain, i. 130, 363, 413. 

■ ■'■ /oai.aland measure, i. 372,413. 

C^JuJt’oJu, a town of 2lalabar, ii. 346k 

Color, a town of JJitort, t. 277. 

Cold. Ste \fealber. " 

Coltoj^h, atown of Afi'iore annexed U> Coimbe- 
torff ii. 164. 4 

CUwvda, a lu«n of ifolaiar, Se« Cc/iVat. 

Ci<7v» or C«/4r, a kind of puite. Dcdklo* 

iijlutiU. 

Cv/Wo-aaie, a principality of Malabar, and 
iU’ cliicf cotoruunly culled Clerical, and 
Cy<u/ry Ilaji, ii. 499, 313, 320, 331, 333, 
iiO til. JO, 13, 14. 

Coaaraptea, SuJras of /iTanicnadesceiit, iii. 1S4 

Cwaort *0*. a cut of Hindus « bo are traders and 
puio f'lriiyot, t. 236. 

C.ai<2rir, ariicr of Cauara, iii. 130. 

Commcice. Sec Pairs, Muikets. buto of al ike 
following places. 

Hailuru, iii. 399* 

DoMxalore/t. 293, 206, 212,2l6, 217, 
218, 

JliJerunt, iii. 268. 

CaliciU, ii. 476. 

CaaaMore, ii. 335, 562. 

Cauara, MUlbcraUi>tricl,iii. 3, 53, 62, 

• 86. • 

— ■.iioiUicrn district, iii. 150, 179|19^ 

OiudiuUy, ii.180.-' 

Coi»i3i4orr, il, 26l. 
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■ Colar, u 301, 302. 

Cotay huttay,,n. 543. ■ 

Mr. Coward’s districts oiMal(}hav,u. 507. 
Davana-Giri, m. 331, 

Doda.Balapura, i..354.:. 

■ Gubi, ii. 31.^ 

. Mr. Hodgson's district of ‘Malabar^ if.. 
562. 

Honawera, iii. 137, 130. 
.Irvenaad,\i’.Si!3. 

Hari-hara, iii. 317. 

Kaveri purd, ii. 1S5, Ifll. 

Falighat,,ii, 359. 

Fanyani, ii. 420. 

.Friya-Fattana,ii.l\.6. 

Sagar, iii. 255.. ' . ’ - 

Satimangaldm, \\. 239. 

Sed&sraa-ghur,\u.l7.9- 
Seringapatam, i. 69. • 

Siligutta, i. 326. 

. Sira, i. 41 5i 
.SoiMida, iii. 227, 245. . 

Tellicher.y, ii. 528. : 

Vadacurray, ii. 515. 

Mr. Wye’s districls.in. Malabar, .\u .450.. 
Company’s Fagodoylluii, or Varaha. See. 5rizj? 
Fagoda. 

• Rupee. See Madras. 

Concubine. Sao Cudga, Hadra, Fatybidda. 
Conima, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 249. 
Conjeveram, a town. See Kiinji. 

Comolvulus Batatas L. an esculent rooty iii. 15. 
Coorg or Coduga, a principality between, ilfysore 
and Malabar, whose chief is called, the Vir’ 
JHaya. ii. 93, 9'1* 96, ll5, llS, 121, 137, 
533, 539. iii. 18, 62, 54, 69. 

Copra, dried kernel of the Coco-nut. See,- Cocos. 
Coragoni, Coid~x'ar, or Coran, a rude tribe of 
Tulava, iii. g6, 100. 

Coral, abundance of, iii. 136. 

Coramas, a low cast oLKarnata, i. 249. 
Cordage of the Agave or Aloe. See Agave. 

Aletris 7iervosa. See Alcti’is. 

Cordage of the Cordia, i.- 1.90, 

Cord;ige of the Crotolaria, Sun, or India hemp. 
See Crotolaria. 

— coco-nut husk, or Coir. Sec Cocos. 

Hibiscus cannabinus. See Hibiscus 

:Corn.Cnlraiferous plants cultivated foefood. See 
Cyiiosurus Corocanus. 

Holcus sorghum, spicalus. 

Fanicum italicum, niiliaceum, miliare. 
■Faspalum frumentaceum,pilosum. 


Rice. 

Wheat. 

Zea Mays 

Cornwallis, Marquis, his invasion of Mysore, i. 
33, 58, 139, 163, 193, 330, 334, 351, 352. 
ii. 53, 92, 150, 165, ,174, 175. iii. 132,. 
Conim, a kind of canal for watering the country. 
5ee Canal. 

Corvees exacted by Tippoo, ii. 145. 

C'orypha umbraculifera. L. a palm, ii. 4S3. 
Cosmography of the Hindus, iii. 77, S3. 

Cpis,, an itinerary measure. See Hardary, Ilona., 
livully 

Cossumba, a dye. See CartJiamus. 

Cotay-huttay or Cotiote, a , principality and disr 
trict of Malabar, ii. 96, 131, 483, 490, 499, 
520, 530, 540. ' . , . . ' 

Cotton plant and wool, i. 40, 203, 378, 411. ii. 

. 157, 193,221, 253, 254, 263, 280, 290, 
302, 313, 323, 326, 450, 520, 545, 562. iii. 

. 317, 323, 351. . - 

— — — manufacture, i. 40, 209,, 21 3,, 215, 217, 

. 327.; ii..33,.H6,,239y25l,,360,475..iii.317. 
Cotucadu, a kind of cultivation in hilly countries, 
See Hills. . _ 

Cow7y a tcrnple. See Temple. 
Coward,Mr. a collector in Malabar, \\. 494, 501. 
Cowldurga, iii. 283. ’ • ' 

Cowries, a small shell used as money, 'ii„33, 1 16. 

210, 353, 415. , . 

Credulity. See Brahman, Coni, Cuniati, Hucaru, 

, ii.-45, 59,. 162, 168„ 170, 352. in. 23. 
Crocodiles, ii. 228,, 414. 

Crops, rotation or succession of, i. 93,403,. 104, 

. 125. ii. 219, 222, 255, 324, 379- 
Crotolaria-juncca, a jjlani used for cordage and 
coarse cloth, its cultivation and manufacture, 

i. 226, 291. ii. 227,235.. 

Crystal rock, ii. 173, 299. 

CabbarUj CLCasl of/var«ate containing labourers, 
and called also Besta, ii. 24. 

Cucha Seer, a weight. See Weights, Seer. 
Cudagu, or reaping hook, i. 90. 

Cudera canavny,.ni. 354. 

Cudian in Malabar, a tenant at rack-rent, ii. 355, 
35s, 370, 414, 475, 495,-510, 525. 

Cudu, a kind of pulse. See JDolichus. bi/lorus. 
Culam, a kind of tank for supplying drink. Sec 
. Water. 

Cttli, an evil spirit, ii. 49,2,494, 496. 
Culimanatiai of the JDcities 'called iii 

54. 

Calliskigay,;i dry measure ofCa/tara, iii. 2/,. 
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Sc* DtJUimljAant 

CJin4Uou. S« .\m>c4nuicfl i.f iLo Coiuarf. 
UiiUfip, Com, lurdcn, IUH», Oil, PUmi- 
uont, 4nj Itt. 34i. Puhe, Su-tr. 

Cut/, a Uji 4 laraiutr, I. (i. ii. co3, 3 ||, 

— A racAiur* orten^th, i.tf. 


CkA^i^nr.A can coRtainiftS, pcurr* md <l%cr*, 

». '.V J- «• 

Cvm/i/i, or luJian LIjnkcJt. • Sca Wool, aiu) 
lii. 3J0. 

Cvn/r. A «o»n *aJ rnucipaliljr of Ca»i/fxi, iii. 


£V«r^, A Ltiai of ruld'rallon cirticJ on unon 
lL« i.it(t c>f Caaara. See lliHi. 

Ckari, A ta«nury/«^tf, iiu 
C\»iW, tMunUiMn icnn fur f«noen of ibo 
iZJra cait. See ll’ocufigai. 

Cit»clr%f, tittiCrn, inu«in«i<», and |iro»(i(urci. 

See i'lvnuicin, and i. i;l, 307, it, 

2 . 13 . iu. >74. 

CuBu«, A low c«il of M»l.)hr, eontaitwng 
a«»oU’iti», jcs;l<n, tnJ ibe ltl«. S« Vtati, 
U.JSS. iilij. 

C**ts, ■ Ciit in KdOM/A, of iiiJrat ubo arc 
iultiiAiois L3l<l. 

CbmU/i i bc< drawn li}r osen. See llor. 
CVnui, trp»(cf or accu(ni<iu( of • mauor in 
»Vj«wrr. See 

Citrrjf an Indian dith, t. 94. 

Ca/ra/, litie of tbe aoKiei^n of J/^ierr. Sec 
of .V/*drr. 

CarWenr, a Ca»( conUinins aSepherdt, i. 394* 
fi.i}, 14 ;. 1773. 331. «i.W3. 

- .. . ,tVrf*, a rude (riUc of Jtjnaff,ih J7S. 

I I , JJofJy (or Cufifj} OtivJv/-¥, iii. 

333. 

- , Mal^a, or BtlU, giiotbcr rude 
mU*. ii. i J9. 

('uraaf-ofa*, a int»o of Mal^r. See CafaUn. 
Curumlcr, a bind of ibcen. See Slieeit. • 
Canrjcborj, a di^tiict of J/u/aiar, ii. 4i)4T 494. 

499 , 

CmJom* of ibe naii»c#, web a* butial, diinking.. 
rating manure, \ior.bi[>, anJ tie like, will 
U found under ibe diflercnt cattt rcaj>ccu«cjy, 
Cu»lom-bou»c*, and rc»enuf. See Pulica, and , 
i. 40, 199, 203, 302. ii. 180, i9h . 

298, 437. IH. 38» 19<J» 332. ( 

CbU See Terra /<»;««»«. ' ; 

tVrali, a Tillage on ihc w«tcni GiMtt, m. 306r | 
CMtielalyii, a dcily of ihc Hindus, ii. 49 G. j 


Ca/»5«, u iciows or divorced women who marry 
agun,mid their dcsccndanb, ii. 7, 212. iii. 
33 fi. SeeaUocachcastforiucustoms con* 
ceminj; them. 

Cuttay a town of I^Iysore, ii.92. 

Cutlery, a kind ofnea^ers who pretend lobe 
of (he Xiilalriya cast, i. 212. 
a Height, ii. 137. 

Cutty, a tree surrounded by a terrace far the 
re|>ose of traullciSfiii. 64. 

Cutsal, an oiTiccr tvho has charge of the police 
in a large town, 1. 413. 

Cyeca eininalU L. a kind of palm, ii. 169. 

Cyc/c of sixty years, iii. 403. 

— — ,ofa thousand years, ii. 353. 

(yaorurui coroamvs L. n kii.d of corn. Sec 
Hills, cultivation on, i. 100, lOl, 102, 2S5, 
297,3^9,373,402,403,403. ii. 103,141, 
16*1, 234, 235, 281,290, 3ia lii. 72,239, 
29(>, 429. 433, 440. 

Cypnaai, three species of, described, iii. 344. 
Cythui (njen L. a kind of pulse, i. 103, SjC, 
377 , 382, 409. • ii. 1 77» 223, 224, 2g0, 31 4, 
323,320. iii. 7?. 

i7c/ctrci, a prime minister ; also chief of qno of 
the branches of the AJt/sore family. See 
Jtujdi of ^Jysore. 

DaitXmui, a name for thechief ofCccr of revenue 
} Sind police in a di-irict, i. 267. 
j Dancers. See Cunciaiy. 

; Dea* Heyaiana Cetay, a tow-a of CQimieiet-c, 

ii. 244. 

Dauyu, a carminative seed, ii.. 231. 

Daraporam, or Dkarma^puran, a tow n of Coi'm- 
Ixture, ii. 308. 

Demy, a hard stony soil, i. 37, S3. 

Disfri, a teligiuus nrofesston among Hindus, i, 
241,312,339. li. 55. 

Date, wild. See Klate syhrstru. 

Ddre«o*^tW, a town in tho ChatrakalRayada, 

iii. 330. 

Deception, curious, i. 24. 

Demoo. Sco Muni. 

DaiHiuKolay, a district of the Edra-maMl, 
iii. 432. 

Dfnkma<otay family, iii. 432. 

Depopulation. Sco Appearance of the Country, 
Natives, i. IC3, 344. ii. Ill, 235, 332. 
549, 530. 

IXsat, in Hindu geography, means countries: 
JUafuia-Mandg, or the woild known tis 
Hindus, contains 56 Hisas, ii. 304. . 
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Dcsa, in Malabar, means a colleclion of 
scalterotl, houses composing a.siniill, district 
or manor, ii. 352^ • • . 

Deva, or Dtvdta, a dxmon or spirit, good or bad, 
ii. 1‘28. iii. 77. ' 

Devati^ar, Canara or Karnala, a cast of weavers, 
i. 213, 2 420. ii. 242, 26' 1. ' 

■ Tcliga, a cast of weavers. ScsJadar. 

i. 213, 245, 353. ii. 241. 

Dha-L ara, iii. 190. 

Dcva.Rdijas, dynasty of, iii. 471. • •• 

Mevastanam, lands granted for the support of 
temples, liee ReUglews lilsV.vliUsltrwewts. 
Devils supposed to possess men, ii. 45. iii. 23.'- 
Dvzi'an, chief minister in some Indian govern- 
.ments. See Puniea. ■ . 

Dhall, a kind of pulse. See Cytisus. . 

Dhanrt, a religious ceremony performed for the 
remission of sin, and accompanied. by gifts, 
i. 316. ii. 144. 

Dhau-inuriy, a name for low land in Malabar. 
See Law land. • • 

D//ama, gifts bestowed on religious men, .ii. 
121., 

Rdjd, a benevolent male deity of the 

Hindus, i;242, 261. 

Dioscoira, or vams, a root cultivated, i. 386. ii. 
54, 524. in. 47. 

wild, ii. 127, 178, 247, 384. 
Distemper among horned cattle. See Cattle. , 
District; See Taltic. . - 

Diviners. See Cani. • - 

Doda Balapura, a town of Mysore. Seo.Bala- 
purui ' _ - ■ ’ , 

Doda Rashy Guda, iii. 377. . . 

Dog. wild, i.-igi . , . . 

Doikhos-biftorus L. a kind of pulse, i. 107, 2S6, . 
377, 382, 409. ii. 105, I61, 198, 220, 228, 
280, 281, 302, 314,323. iii. 41, 42, 183, 
240, 296, 297; 326,'352,,439, 440.. 

Catsjang L. a kind of pulse, i. 94, 

220. ii. 323, 378, 39s.- . : 

-Lablab L. a kind of pulse', i. 103, 

376, 382, 410. ii. 177, 220, 224, 280, 281,- 
290, 31-4, 323, 384, iii. 7,2. ' . 

Donay, a cavity in a rock containing -a supply. 

, of water, i. l64. . - • ; ' 

Doiiigar, hlussulman term for a shepherd. See 
Curubaru. . • • i • 

Doray-gnda, an iron mine in Mysore, ii. 35, 38.. 
Drdvada or Drdvida, a nation of Hindus, iii. 
SO. 

— a country in the south of India, iii, 

90, 459. 


Dress.of the Hindus, i. 20/, 306., ii. 353.' Sec 
Rings. . , ■ 

Drill, an implement of agricuiture, i. 285, .376 
Drink, See IVaicr, and each cast, respecting it; 

customs concerning drink. 

Drought, prevalent in India, i. 277. ii. 3, 35 
249, 280, 283,'286. 

Drugs, i. 168, 203. ir. 335. - 

Drummond, jMr. a collector in Malabar, ii, 
. 393, 396, .401, .406, . 

Dry-Jitld, or Pyr /Irtmtba, or Punji, in the east- 
.i' ci ii siile, of the Peninsula, land which does 

- not receive au avtificial supply of water, 
. analogous , in some degree with the High- 
land of the ueaiern coast,, i. 83, 99, 285, 
375, 408, ii. 103, 253’, 280, 289, 301, 313, 

•322. iii. 295, 305, 342, 347, 395, 397,' 420, 

438, 457. 

Dry-grains, grains produced on Dry-Jkld or 
High land. See these tvyo articles. , 

Dub, a copper coin, called Dudu in Mysore, and 
Puissa by the Miis ulmans. 

— single, i., 128, 301, 364. ii, II6, 210. 

iii. 25. 

-T — — double, Dod’ Dudu, or Du’ Paissa,i. 

128, 

I of Madias, iii. 466. 

D«f/K, a copper coin. Sec Dub. . - , 

Duma, iii. 259- 

. Dumawutty, one of the deities called Saktis, iii. 
1 r • 1 ... ■ ' , ■ ■ 

Diindia, an insurgent chief,, j. 136. ii. 2l5. 

, Diirgdma, one of the deities called Saktis, i. 312. 
Duties levied on artists, keepers ’ of cattle, 

. rude tribes, shopkeepers. See also Benicha-i 
red/. Customs, Iron j\iine.«, Lac, Poll-tax, 
Stamps, Steel, i. 222, 274, 33/. ii. 26, 55, 
155, 264, 27,8, 334, 383, 435. ■ . 

Dyeing, art of i. 209, 213. ii. 541. . See also 
Capili, Carthamus, Gunti Bern, Indigo, Lac, 
Muddi, Patunga, Popli, Tundu, Turmeric. 
Edamavany,' 0 . river of Canara, iii. 108. ■ , 

Edujigally, a dry measure, ii.354, 395, 564. 

• Eddagdi, a 'division and cast of Hindus. See Hia~ 

du -Awd Madigaru. , ' 

' £yc/«, a kind of palm. See jB/ete. 

: Einaru, a title given to the priests called Jhnga- 
mas. See Jangama. ■ 

£/n«rM, a village, of Canara, iii. 73. 

* ^uruppai a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 129* 
Ekdngi, a kind of religious mendicants, i, 324, 

325. 

Elate sylvestris L. a palm much used in India; 
its juice and e.xtract, i. 54, '56, 393. iii. 380. 
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•Jfphantj, ii, U2, 117-, 113, 122, 127, 130. 

138, 141,333, ajy, sad. 

KUaJy-fjro^, iii. 36'0. 

Dicrma a JcUy of tho Ilutdut^ iii. 
23. 

^saw.Iand grants! fir« <if Knf, c«p«nlly for 
lliO »u|'pu{i of rcli;^ion. See ilcligiutu Ena* 

Llifhimui., ii. 3'.*8. iii. 453. 

Mama, A plant cullitaicd for oil.Scc&ranuut. 
Ira of ihc Jva/i-jfugQw, j. 230. ii. 202. iii. 


— — Ptf/aja Rama, ii. 333. 

— — A'44tald4<t«,i. 230. ii. 202. iii. 27 , 112. 
— — f'Vtrawtf, lit. Il2. 

— — ‘I'arfujlrartf, iii. 112, 

)ray, A l>in<l of U()W..fur watering tho liclda. 
Si-e ll»eni<ir. 

- ' . ' Imt, A rkh black a^il, i. 83. 

'.nllgara, a rudeCa't it tiiU-, I. Id7, ii.2*7. 
nM-/iiUAd,a kind “fialrn. Stv Cari/ola. 
atAio, talueof.in JIaig;a,'uu 141, HJ. 
‘upi-ifliam, A kind or lataily of plunU. See 
Icnco. 

XAffvrAtiun, oriental, ii, 97 , 337' 
xcbanjtr, or Dalta. 1^0 Money. 
x[wrt«. Sn Cumiuerer.CiuUirai, and iii. l^d. 


Aie.227,247. 
rbic*. SreC'rV'lulily. 
ice ultho Count.'}'. See Appearance. 
lira.uSf). ii. 3i,22d. . 
ill.jw lit bfiiculturr. ii. 21|7. 3.4, 378 . • 
inline, i. 390 , 400. ii. 4, 34, 63, (O'J. 22o, 
452, 4r»),489. . , 

tHam, A i;olJ coin. See Canlery, Capaly, o«- 

(aay, Vir' Ri^a 

fvo Madra$, Malabar, 
rni beluii^ng to_lhc RJfjda, iii. . 2 ^ 0 . 
nnenor ru!li»ato'*. their condition. Sco 
Cudian, Tufaxj, i. 265, 258, 300. •*. 103, 
113, IS 7 , 210 , 309 , 320 , 370 , 372 , 477 . 
iii. 3b, 2 1, 103. 

nni.extciii, 1 . 123, 124, 350, 415. ii. 108, 
216 ', 320, 372 , iy 3 .iii. 35 , 135, 243,281, 
320,349,428,454. 

rctiL Hent. 

.jfock.See Stock. 

—— tenure*. See Icnurcs. ,* 

>u of the UinHut in coimnemoiation of 
lecca-wd patents. See Amavasi/a, Mala^ 
ubfia, Parents Tflii, i. 232. h. 04. 

'aApxffa, III. 260 . 

ices, i. 57. ii. 85> ‘37- - , 

j£atc tJtii>ora L. 1 . 30, 54, • . . 


CiCfalpiii/a lacerans, Pori. MSS. i. 37. 
£upfio>liivm a/iti'jiiorum L. i. 57. li, isy, 

, —TirucaUi L. i. 36, JJ4. ii. j-* 
137. 

Jalroph'iCurcatL,\.5b,\bb. '■ 

Mimosa, i. 33, 57. 

Mulu KiliTai],,\ kind of thorn, ji, 285, 
Stone, U.I89, 

PrrM5y.per/a, fi village of Coflflre. iii. Cl. 
Ftringji-j^tta Pagoda, JIun, or yara&a, a gold 
coin. See Pario bloto, Pagoda. 

Fcniw.ii. 121, 141', 151,. 163, 415, 434, 4/2, 
Fertility md to be eitimatcd by the increase on 
. ihescrd,' i. 412. ' 

; of vaiidu) plnces,. Sec the various 

articles culiivated for their produce in dif* 
fen-nt soiti. . 

Fever, iii. 333, 340, 357, 436. 

Fish, jli. 105, 344. . ' . . 

, their eggs very tenacious of life, iii. 342. 
FJute*pJ#}ef to tiie ling, hereditary, Hi. 2S5, 
Fodder, ii. 145, 232, 455- iii. 56, 72. 
llay, ii. 455. iii. 56. 

Gras*,ii. 149,381. 

Husks. See CytMur. t 
Straw. See each kind of com and pulse 
for the nature of its straw. 

Food. Sec each cast for iti customs respecting 
tliis. 

Forage. Si-c Fodder. 

Toasts of Animalaya, ii, $3S, 340, 345. 

■ — T-> Caaara, 

■ " , Combtlure, ii. 225, 233, 246. See 
AHimq/aya. 

■ ■ ■— G5ata,castcrii,i. 25. ii. 166, 176. West- 
ern, in. 204, 203. 

7/oiga, iii. I60. 

' —Kaiikaua, iii, 186. 

. ”—Kainata, iii. 202. •- 

Malabar ii. 3%3, 385, 433, 502, 541, 

560. See Animalaya. 

. .—dfjjorf, central,!. 45, 30, 32, 178, 181, 
182. 

western, ii. U7» 122. , 

Ifagara Rdyada, iii. 287, 288. 

- Sooada, lit. iVf, 

rcnivc or keeper, en officer of revenue 

in Mytore, i. 391- ii. 1 17, 174, 334. 

Forests cleared awiiy, ni. 74. 

Forti6cd island, iii- 188. , 

Forts, various kinds, i. 14, 32. 

Fruit, i. 47. ii. 52, 197, 247, 255, 402, 450. 
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Tuiierals. See each cast for its customs.- 
Gajina guta, a hill in Mj/sore producing mi- 
nerals, ii. 46. 

Game, i, 165. ii. 127, 414. 

Ganagaru, a cast containing oil-makers, i. 228. 

See also Jotyphanada. ■ ■ 

Ganapatyam, a religious sect oi.IImdus, i. 143. 

ii. 74. 

Ganesa, or Ganeswara, a deity of the Hindus, ,i. 

36, 52, 245, 335. iii. 83. ’ 

Gaaga-rd/rf, his city and history, ii. 17O. 

river, iii. 174, 218. 

Gfl7?ge5 river, ii.' 306.- ' 

Gardens in general, in opposition to fields, and 
termed in native accompts, Bagait, Tola, 
and Parum, i. 83, 111, 401. ir. 255, 365'. 

iii. 218, 

, Bciel leaf. See Piper Betel. 

, Flower, i. 56^ 115. 

• ■ — ■, Kitchen, or Tar}cari, i.4ii. iii. 293, 

327, 339, 355, 383. ii. 56, 110, 255, 281, 
299, 314,. 402, 45()y 524; iii. 44,- 85, 441. 

— , palm, or orchards and plantations. See 

Areca, Cocos,- Borassus, Plantations, Musa, 
Artocarpus, Piper nigrum.- K 113, 153, 384. 
ii. 64, 67, 90, 109, 151, 165.- Hi; 153. 

, public, i. 24, 46', 73'. ' ' ' 

Garlic, iii. 443. ‘ 

Garse, prweighti See WeightSj i. 6. 

Garsopa, iii. 137. • 

Gai-uda, a, mythological- eagle di the Hindus, 
ii. 78, 

Garuda-giri, iii. 382. 

Gauda, or Gaj/r, chief officer of a village or 
manor in Mysore, or Karnata, i. S^, 124, 

268, 298,^388. ii, 64,-67, 90-, 109, 15 1, l6^3. 

.iii. 342. 

Gauiarna, iii. 166. ' 

Gauly, a person who-sell&milk-, iv 116, 

Gaiinda, called also Mip/ig-ar,. chief officerofa 
manor in. the countries where' the' Tamil 
language prevails, ii.- 21'3V 246; 

Gavaiia, a, day's- jonruey. See Measures' of 
Length. 

Gaynkara, a tenant in-T’tt?fl«(r-, in.'32', SS’. 
Ghats, or passes, applied- peculiarly in southern 
India, to those which, lead up from' the' low- 
countryi towards- the sea, and J'P. Peiinar 
river to the table-landj in lhe\ccntre-of- the 
Peninsula, i. 25.. ii. 181;, 183) 186,- 435) 
490. iii. 203. 

Ghee, butter pieserved by boiling. See Butter. 
Ghenagu^guli, iii-. 2'39i : - . . - . 


Ghentalu, a kind of corn. Sec Holcus spicatui. 
Ghosts, superstitious fear of, iii. 358. 

Gilding, false, i. 74. • ' 

Gingeli oil. See Sesamum.- 
Ginger, ii. 273, 335, 450, 469, 502. iii. 3^. 
Glass, and glass-ware, i. 147. ii'. 369, 370. ' 
Goalaru, a cast who rear black-cattle, ii. 5, 13. 
Goat, i. 120,164. ii. 12, 13, 276, 383. iii. 

■ 57. _ . - 

Godi Juvi, a kind of wheat. , See Wheat. 

Gola, a treasurer, ii. 215. 

Gold dust, ii. 441, ' - , 

Gollaru, or Gollawanlu, a- cast who transport 
money, i. 347. 

Gowasra, an agent, ii. 215. ’ 

Guinuta Rdya, one oi thp Jain deities,- iii.'73r 
82, 84. Image of, 410. 

Goni, or Indian hemp, and sack-clotlr. See 
Crotolaria. , ; ■ 

Gopaly, Hana, Palam, or Fanam, a, gold Corrijif, 
210 . - ‘ ■ 
Gopi‘Chitty, iii. 135. - 
Gorippa, a male deity of the Hindus, i-. SST*.- 
Govay. Sec Cdssuvium. •' ' 

Graham, Capt. the . collector at Krishna^giri, 

iii; 460. ■ - 

Grain, manner of preserving it. See each-kind 
of corn and pulse, also- L 96. ih 37-4.' iii. 
145,276, 316; r 

-, price of, iii. 347. 

Grama, a village or manor, the' lowest - territo- 
rial division in Mysore,' i.- 299. ■ 407. ' 

, or Gramam, is also peculiarly applied 

to manors, bestowed in charity- on Brdhmans-, 
-i. , 82. ii. 352. iii. 99. 

Granite, a kind of rock,- i. 17, 27, 5'3',-'132-, 
164) 182. ii.60i 85- 386, 440)46oj-- iii.:66) 
87, 89. . 

Gj/i/,- a town of ilij/rjore, -n..29L ' • 

Gurfarfc,. a female deity, of tUdHiUdusi -ni 37, 
42. _ ; ' 

Gudyi a temple- of the Brdhmans\ iii.- 75, 82’, 

■ i'-3r. • -• - •' ’■ 

Guddy, Shanahoga, or Slieristddaty.tegKler 6i a 

district, called /joiZy,' in 'iliysorCjrir 270r - 

Guides, ii. 242.- iii.- 621 

Gu/aA, a measure of length) i; 131'.’ ' ' 

Gum, produced by various treesvi. l68’,'204i-'- 
Giingoma-, oner of- the deities- called- SdA'f'iij i. 

242. ' • ■ : 

Gungrkara, a cast occupied- in* agriculture)- iii- 

119. 

Gunta, a land- measure of Canard-, lii'i. 2, 102. 
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Cm/ifffv, a djc, ii. nr. . 

GiiQara, a nation uf Hindus, iii. 50. 

Gunoj, a See NVcighij.'and Gartt. 

Gvru, (I. c. toge) irligioui injlnictor and io- 
• /pcctof of rnoraJs, caltcJ also S'xamala, as a-' 
“ title; for the customs of each cast rcspectir^ 
their frvnr, see Cuts i. 22,14^,238,241, 
244,232,233,305, 30ff, 307. »ii. ?*>, 

212 . 

Cant Para, a book vrittcQ by Hama Jnuia, iii.' 

4<)9. • 

Gall, See CAendra-gupli, ^ 

Gullitnodaly, a Hindu chief of Coimlelort, and' 

- Salian, ii. 185, lfl3, 200, 235. •' 

Gydda tatUa, See Furcst>rcn(er. ' 

Cst/y Varaka, an imaginary money, u. 157. i 
ifadra, a kind of concubine, ii. 7. See each 
cast for its customs rtspccling them. 
Hirt»ofi{ti,M iron ore, ii.3p, 43, 4tj. iii. S6S.^ 
liagahnadi, a town of Mytare, and a priiici* 

‘ l^ity, ii. 43, 33. ' I 

llaiga,u\, 131, 132. 133, l52, l55. , j 

i/afa4«4a//y, iii, 424. ^ 

Jlc}rjui4 DnurUf^cui, S«ei}<7«ero,iu.I31. 
HaUvray, iii. 40 k 
//aao, a gold coin. Seeioaon.* 

Htne^odu, a tonn of .Vysore, ii. 11$. * 
Huunanli, a Hindu deity, ii. 123. iii.'SS/ 
•’ 174 , 354 . ' 

Hany, a dry measure of Canaru, iii. 27. 102. 
Jfardury SuUany, commonly called ' SuUuey' 

' ecu, no itiuenry measure, i. 131. u. 173, 

, 181. 

— , Canltr' Rdya, commonly called C«r»«- 

■ tery cou, i. 131. 

7/jrira, a kind of corn. • 'Sec PatpuJum fru- 
menlactusn. _ 

Uari-kaTa,\C\.3\3'.‘ . 

Hari-kara family, iii. II81 174. 

Harris, Cciirn.1, his invasion of il/yjorc, 1. 193," 
399. ii. 92,'150', 155, l55, 179. , *• • 

Harrow, i. lOH 281, 285. ii. 3/5. iii. 142. 
Hartley, Colonel, bis invasion of il/o/flior, ii. 

■''32‘, 153. ' ' ' ' , ‘ 

• Hancsl^ price of produce at Han-hara, ui.^ 

Ilaniu,' & plant culdsatcd for its oii; 
■jijc»ni,i. ■ 

Haryadikd, a place m Canara, 111. 89. , 

Hay. Scel'oJder. , ; • 

H6sina,iu. ^06.' '* ' 

Heat. Sec Wtajbcf. . _ . ; 


^{Hedges. .Sea Fcaccj...' c’. . ,'i , 
Hegadit,ui.lS2. * 

■ Heg-ganagara, a cast containing makers of oiT.I 
. Sea Joiy nagarada, . .. , - ' . 

Ifrgoda Devaiia Co/ay, a town of Mysore, ii. 

Hf/uru, a nllagc of ilfymre, ii. 131. , ) . 
Hcmpfladiaa. See Crofo/ar/j. ’r 

Heretics. . Sec Hindus. . 

7/criwrw, iii. 343, 345, Sec. . : ') 

Hermits, ii. 158.- ... .} 

Htssaru, a kind of'puhe,. ' See Pkaseolus 
nungo. . .'-tv ' ^7) 

Higkdaitd, on lie western coast, land cultivated 


wilbout DCing inundated, uuj, 0,0, 

. 39s, 429, 450, .453, 491, 520, 3131 iii. 9, 

- 72. - • • . 1 . 

Hills, or mountains, i. 17,. ii. 115, l62, 173, 
. - 190, 192, 197, 198, 235, 247. iii.ass, 

- 250- • ‘ 


, cu)5vatIon.oD them called ' Cb/u-cadir, 
Cumri.i and Vonna, i. 27r,- ».,177, 245, 
•247, 273,381, 519,543, 55l. iii.’71» 147, 

193. V 

. Hilly; t^ioh • between ; Coimhelore and 
, W, ii. 247, 273, 434. ; 

I i Madura, aod Travancore,'^ 

‘ ii.3d4,345. 1 , I . ( \ ,U 

li/tadtfs. -or aboriginal nadves of India,' their^ 

• * condiuoii, disposition, and general manners. 

I Sco Arts, Cosmography, Credulity, Dress, 

I Exaggeration, Farmers, Fasts, .Guidesll 

llouves, Marvellous, Muufning;i 

Mulder, Obscenity, Ordeal, Parents,. I'rp* 
pbecy, F/osJitules, Senaols, Slaves, Success/’ 
sion, Wages, Weavers, S.' 12, 29, 34, 47, 48, 
53, S5, 54, SO, 135, 139v 244.^ 255, 26Q, . 
270, 272, 312,350. ii.2,:4, 29, 6l,,62,' 
72,9S,:i08, 136, 142, iSlj 187, I9«, 19-5» v 
.201, 208,216, 278, 282, .297, 353, 38?, 
409, 427, 452, '454, 467,. 468, 496, 507, 

• 514, 543. iii. 18, 69,92.* - ■'■i 

— ^ custom*, particular, such as marriages,, 

. burials, food, and worshipJ See each cast for 
those rcspcclively.bclongingto it. * * 

, division into pure and impure tribes, l 

called P«ac5«n» /landam, »• 19, 20,146, • ,71 
I ' " ,'tli*i'‘‘"'* into sects of the novv prevail*,, 
i ing doctrine, and those who follow doctrincsi 
I now esteemed heretical. -See-iJudd^M/s, . 
Ganapalyam, Jainas, Pas^aadi.-Pundai-utnn 
Sarvalas, Sflrordw,'6airaw, 
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Vaishmvam, Vamana, i. L42, J43. ii. 59,73 .- 1 
iii. 91. • .L 

Hindus, division into : the left- and - rightrhandv 
sides, or Eddagai Balla"ui, v, 77 ii. 

.26s, ,294. V i .0 , .-j 

■ , division into casts or tribes. Sec.Gast, 

and also, , Asagdru, Baiddarn, ;'Ea7ii}.igarp,\ 
Batadai'u, Baydaru, BAeri, Biludra,: BUyn 
7nugga, B/'&hman, Bui, Canicapillay, .Cfonsu, I 
Chitrakaru, Co7natigas,_ Cornmas, .Coragdr.u -, ' 
_Cubbaru, Cumbharu, Cunian, Cti/isa, Cuttery, '■ 
■HecaTiga, .Eriliga/'d'^ fianagai:ii, r.Gpalarii,. 
Gollaru, Gu/igricara, Halepecas, Idigmv, 

• JogPf Joty~pha7iada, Kshatriyd', Ladatdi, La- 
. ligundd)'u, Mddigaru,-Malasi7-, MaIayar,:Mo- 
. rasw, Miichaveru, Mucuas,'. Aloylan Efqiadis, 

Nairs, NaTnbuddies, Nona, Ead7na-shalay, 
Pdllii Panid/i, Panchalas, Pa7 riar, Polidrl 
-Pundarum,. Rajputs, Ruddi, Runga/^u, Sad/\u, , 
SaTnay-shalay, Shaynagaru, Siv’acAa/yas,'._S.oJi- 
. garv, Sddr'as,' Togotd/'u ,- . ■ Tor'card, .To{car,~ 

• Uparu, \ i Vdird'gU, .VaishTidvam^ : Pay talar, 
Vaytiivansj ■ Whalliam, . Wqddaru,, \IV ul(ay~ 
Tigulas. ' ' 

Jlircara, a messenger, an, inspector, i.' 271. iii' 

91 . .'M- T" '.a 

Hi/dguity, iiii l6(}. - 

flirtitty, a place in Canai'a, iii. 103.': ; .i; 

Jlobly,, in' Mysorepd subdivision of, a dis(,i;ict',A 

• called Tdluc, wbicb cpiitains .several-,C?ra/«as 

■ or manors, i. 270, 

Hodalla,iii.2S3i 

Hodgson, Mr; a 'collector- in. MaZaiar, ii. 553, 

-559.., A’ 

Hoes, band, - various kinds, i. Q6, 2S5, 369? 
372. ii.-375;A ui; 43.- , >.. .■• .::hi 

drawn by oxen, ii., 101., ' . : , .. 

"Hog'island, iii. ISo; . , . 
llolciis sorghuj/i- L'. a kind .of corn, i. 10,4^ 28.3, 

■ 366 , 369 , 373,382,’402,,4Q3; 407. ii..l5Z, ^ 

■ 224, 228, ,253, 25.4„!257v 280,. 2.81, 290, 
302, 314., 323. iii. 322i 448, .i . . , tv} 

. ; spicaiits L. a kirid of. corn,; i., 105,-289, • 

382, 409. ii. ' lQSi 218, . 228, 253,.. 254, 
280,281, 290; 302i 31'!., 323; iii. 325,350. 

Holy water, i; 325. 

XIo7nai7/, a burnt, dlfering, i..423. .. \ 

JIo)/tbalu, a male deity of the 'Hindus,. ii,. 37. — 
lIo7iaicerai or 0/iore, iii. 137-: • .■■■.' 

-T ^ lake, iii. 137' ■ ' ■ . ■ .i 

Honey. See Bees. 

llornhk/id, a stone, ii. 6o,6l. . ’ , . - 

Horses, i. 121. ii. 327, 383. iii. 57* 


Horse-gra777, pulse given -toc-hors,es» .j5ee 
chos bijlorus^ . ] \ ■ 

Hossq-betta, a. town ojCoTiara, iii."l9.'.,'": V, . ; 
Hpssqrdurgq, a.tpwn of Cay.a7'q, i'li, 9j 10. 
H.ouses,- and s,tyle,;of bpiLding.:.,,See, Piflace, i.' 
..33/66, 74.' ii',.'.l'92/294:'353,,'420, 'd.ifli^iii. 

' ::99?.3s3,.n f .r'j .r 'A • . 

Huiid jBr4//mans,jiii, 179, 1.80. I • • ... 

' HijiHy ' S-wa77ii,\n. 263. ■■■■■■ , 

Hulibundlit, pr gr^.s-renter, iin 3,34. ^ 

Hulledy-pura, iii. 139, seijq. 
iHullu gU7'u, iii. 424 . ; 

I HuBy-^edui iii, •39,0,.; .; „ . ; . , ,• ■■■; 

Ihtn, a gold coin, c.omrnpnly called Pug:bdd. 
See Png-odfl.- , ... 

Hurdis, Mr, a ppllector m Coiyibeior'e/u. 309.^ 
:;iiVi, isi, V.- - ■ 

H«/'u/i, a kind.qf.puise. 3fi.o^Dglickbs .bijlq'r.us. ' 
H.usseinpqpr^ a,' town p.f . jlyppye. ,3eti 

; -mrPt ■■■ i .V ••. A' 

j Hitts' Ellii, a plant cultivated.for jts ojl, ,i. i 10," 

I 229, 2S8,.379t'^iQ, .ii. 104^ 'iC^. } 

; Hyder, late prince or governor , of .;V/ysoire,^ 

• . -i. ;1 93, 300; 330. ii. 9 1.’ 9'i...’2M, 32's, 35pJ 
■ 367,' 432, '4-li; '5-18'. iii. 10, 24.; 5;8,'6,8,,'75/ 

j ; 137, 1 39, 15,2, 1,8.8,. 260, 201, 492. 

: Hyder-g/;ur,: iii; :2S;i., ■; ,/ . , •, 

! ,a''capital,,ci,ty,^^ See Bidei'U};/, 

■ /inraiiidd, one of the deities called, iS|nAdis, iii,’ 

! -V: V-; 

; Idigaru, a. ,c,ast which, extracts ,th,e juice 

I .jjajlni . trees, i.! 39,4. Compare Piif/s, SAdnar, 

; ' Biluara. ' - ■ ■ r ' 

I IJyqiuqjiq, .chief of a cast of Hindus. See Cliief.^ 

I Jkeri, a town and principality .of’ Kaniqtq, .ii. 
j .. 557. iii. 10, 1 5.,.21, 23, .6’$.; .75, 82, 98,1.04, 
j 250, 253, 256, 257,"20’4. ■ ' 

j Rajah.s, iii. 125, 254.. } . 

j Raya Padjt/i, iii. 2,54. .. 

: — : -Pagoda, -H-unjpi, ' g^ld'coin, 

j d.’dijS,' 304. 'ii'.,31,p.’ ‘,iin 25; 25 

I —Hand', or Pa/id/n, a,gbld ,'coin,' iii. 25? 

! ,:257.' 

i imangula, iii. 342. Practice of swinging before 
1 : idols,. ib. Singular cultivation, ib. 

: Immortality of tlie soul. See each cast for 
i . t^ opinions concerning this, ii. 25, 28. ‘ 

I Implenients of agriculture. ’ See Agriculture. '■ 
j Imports. (.See, Commerce, Custom?, &c. iii, 

I 196, &'c; '228, •' 2''l7. ' _ ■ ' • - A ' : 

j Impiovcnients proposed, i. 2, 4. iii. 13J, 291, 

; 450. ■ _ ‘ 

Incantation. Sec B/'dA/nd/ts, Cant, 'Nucarii. ' 
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lacarTMtion, doclriiieof, i, 233. 334.335 351 • 
! it. 2*1. , - . 

Indecent iaws« and oUccnity in ih© //««/« 

’ 43 - Sc* »; 41, 237, 26U iii. 

IiKiigo, uwJ Mad)T,i.2l2,2l(J, 224: 1»;2e3. 

I'repjtttl /roin ihe Pain or Xtriam Itac- 

• Unuv Iloih MSa. {. iss. il. 338^ 

. 111. 463. ' . ■ - ■ 

laJra, a .U|jy iii. 77. 

/#</</, n Lind of (lalin. St-eCiCoi.f < 

See N'atitit, Hiipulation.’ 

Inju' Sec AccoiiimuOaiimi fur lra\cllen, and 
Cintumm.' ‘ ■ • >> > i .1 

IiMcuLiioii. See S.inlUjMx, "■ -I 

larazatlu, a. ca^l of TtHanaan. Sec tJigan, 
In^cripUoiu, ii. l63,SQO. iii. 82, 83, 109, III,’ 
123,132. 163. 1()8, 170. 173,-215,216,231, 
302.303,315, 39I, 405/ 40S, 410, 46'2, 
4 / 7 *. • • • • t 

Intemt on monc)*, i, 212, 218. ii. 366, 429,' 
445: iii. 02, 50. 

7A(r/]irerrr« DuhoikUt, 

Iron uiiiiet end for;i,ci, iii. 5-*i, <73. ' 

of the *Vv/ere Pattaaa r4yada,'i. 
59, 30, 32. 170. 173, 179 «• 1^1 as. 133.’ 
iiL 360, 361 . 36*,4*c. 373, 424, 425, 4:13. 

I of C«iei5rfen’: ii. 238, 26o, aiO, 

■ so7,a*3. ■ , • • 

' ■ ' «fi/a/aier, ii.3S6, 436, 494, 502. 

- of ibe Xagara liJyaJa, id. 251. ' ' 

IrrigatiM ct lendr.- See CahJumSnji, Ctioal, 
CapUy, Ckalram, Luv-lani.-Xir' Aramta, 

■ m/gualy, Xaiigi, Hc%cfrtHt,Toy-poUayA\'a- 

tereil L^nJi. Yalam, i. 2, 34, I91, 

279,283,365,367. U. 3, 33, 93, 137, »76/ 

• 513. 235, 237, 2i5, 276, 280, 373, 407; 
iii. 37, 45, 54, 64, 132, 133, 210, 219, 235, 

• 292, 367. 463.' ’ 

JncaoaJ, a dixrict cfMalahar, U. 540. 

Jt^sra, a name hf lie goil'SiTa. See Sha.- 
Jlka-cul'a, a »lono used iiislcaJ of brick. See 
Let f rile . ' ' , . \ 

JaeaJna liyi*. n dynnsl/ of princes in Aar- 
t f>a/a. See C’*rnflffillo/}J. . 

Jack, a fruit Inc. ^Ai/ocarpui. 

Jatlar, a cast i.fwi'uvcw. See Decaagat,T(liea,' 

ii.239,261. , 

Jagitre, i<nd grni led bs a' remuneration for 
, MM^ices, «»«h fulljuiiiihclion, ii. J43, 225. 
Jtfrury, the »«cct inspissateil juico or extract 
of sc»ciul plants. Sec 'UorasM,- Cocos,- 
Elate, Sugar-cane. 


_ /a««,or^riiV/a,a$ectof7f«n£?Bi,now rec- 
i 1-oncd beretical. See Jldfdr of r«fava, i. 
1 lia,240;333, 421. ii. 74, 75. 80. iii; lO, 

•73,75,81; 89,109, 127, 131, 134,165,391, 
410. >»>:>> 

Jaiaa Daatjigora; See Banijigaru. 

- JomaguUu, itf. 389. 

, /oindf-didd, a town of Cfl/iara, iii. 68. ' 
Jamia, akind'ofpncsti, i. 252. 

Jaaapu, or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria, 

, Jaagafa, a cast who deal in drugs, i. 336. 

, JaagamaSf sacred order among the Sivabiak^ 

I • /aru,i.23S, 244,247.255, 331,397,419. 

V M. 25,27,28,144,155,241. 

• Josrf, a silver coin, t. 128. 

Jalrapia Carcas L. a blirub, i. 51. 

JalySiifdot, concubines, and tbeir descendants, 

, il:'241. 

Jenigay-hofay, iii. 339. 

. Jramcar, ifac propriotcr of land in Malabar, 

'ii. 360. • 

■ Jesuit Missionary at .4mfoor, iii. 463. • 
yr/rgff, wptshipof, iii.- 136. ' 

Jnarry, a kind of corn. See Holcut sorghum. 
Jinbsaora, a deity of tbe'Jsinas, iii. 76.' ' 
Jenjappa, a male deity of the Hindus, ii. 7. 
Jiray otJmgay, a carminative sccdjl. 87 4, • if; 
281. 

Jogics, a cast of dealers in drugs. ^etJaagab/; 
Jota', a kind of com. ' See Holms sorghum, 
Joaolu, a kind of corn. See Holcus sorghum, 
Joty-aagarada, ot Jofy:piaaada Caaagara, a 
cast of til-makcrs, i. 252. 

Kala il*araxi7, a terrific male deity of the 
//«dw,i, 319,348; ». 26,141. 
Kalilaiitama, a female deity at Jmangulti, iii^ 
342. 

Kali, or KaJima, a female deity of the llindust 
See Fanctt, also i. 251. ii- 330, 339. 
KalUyugam, on era and age of the world.- See 
Era. • ' ■ 

A'awrVs’era morsn, iii. 16s. 

XoalcAfl, A country, and its inhabltauts,!). 475. ■ 
iii. 20,'l75. ■' 

Kanya~pura, a town of Canara, iii. I5. 

Koptai, u titer of Mysore, 6.141, 151. 

Kari'ghat, iii. 419. 

Karmagada, iii, 1_73. 

Karaita, the people and language of one of 
iHe divisions in ’^wdu geography, which oc- 
' cupies the' centre of the Peninsula, ii. ISS^ 
igO. iii- 90, 103,201'. - ' • - 
... OUam, iii. 201. 
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Ji’flsia, chief town of-a district, i.'27',4i; 

-fiTJeen, a river. SccCaveiy. 

pura, a town oiCoimbetore, ii. IQp.. 

: ^ — ; — gbatf a pass between Co»M6ctore, 

and Mysore. See Ghats, ;• 

a riyer ofilJ^iore, ii. 148. 
KcUarnangalam, iiii 436 . . , ; ■ > ■. 

an ore so called, . iii. 377- 
Kempu bund, a rich red soil, i. 83, , 

Kerala, the west coast of the Peninsula, its 
people and language vulgarly called MaUty~ 

. ala. Set: Maldyala. 

Kent Ram RdjA, proper title of the King of 
Travancore, See Travancore, 

Kevir, a kind of corn.'. See Cynosurus, 

Kilidi. See Ikeri, 

iviMgara, a village of Mysore,,!. 48. 

Kira Maneswara, a temple in Canara, in, 108. 
Kirigavil, in. 

Khrii a silver coin, i. 128. 

Krishna, a deilv of the Hindus, i. 34,8., ii. 10, 

' 237. ” : • ' , .. 

Rdyaru, ili. 477. 

— r— — t — bumi, a kind of rich soil, i. SS. ii. 255. 
— . — ~ a river bounding the Peninsula bn the. 
north. 

— — Rdjd Pagoda, Hun, or Vara/ia,_ ,a 

gold coin, iii. 25. 

— -giri, iii. 460. ; ■ , . . , 

Kshatriya; the second in rank of the. pure 

tribes of Hindus. . See Rajput, Ladaru, Chi- 
trakaru, i. 253, 256, 253, 303,. 333. ij,. 
31-8. iii. 80. ■ 

Kshetra, a pilgrimage where the cercraon}; is. 

performed by land, ii. 307. 

Kudali, a village of the Nagara Rayada, ith 
300, 301. The natives inhospitable. .• • 
Kj/da/z, a kind of hoe. See , Hoe. • . 

Kunda-pura, a town oiCanara, iii. 104. 

Kunji, a town near Madras, i, 12. iii..466,... '. 
Kutiporam, a place in Malabar, ,ii. 509. , . . . 
Labour, price of.. See Wages. . 

^ — hours of, iii., 356., .■ 

Lac, and manner of procuring it, i. ;17P,TS7, 
343,391. ii, 560. iii. 383. . " ' ' 

use ofitasa dye, i. 210. . ... 

iacadfre, islands near the coast o{ Malabar,. 
554. 

Rac.or, a town ofil/yiore, i. 272 . • 

Ladarti, a. cast frona.Northern.India, i.:422i, 
Lukshmana tirta, a river of Slysore, ii. 88, ,1 19. 
Jjali-giindarii, a cast, }, 350, -i ;.r •'■..r 


■ La.nds,,div'.sion of, iiii,320. '■ /. /- . ...t 

' Land-tax, called Negadi in Malabar,: and 

. Shista in Canara, ii. 367 , 368, 380,. 396,1 
. 40,1,, 403, 430,, 444, 446,. 453, 456, 459, 

, 465, 473, 476, 481, 482, 490, 491, 502, 

.504, , 506, 510, 524,,:525, 552,'.553, 554,1 
560, iii. 16,. 13, 32, 33, 59, 85, , 88, 103,- 
123,140,242. . .. . . i .' 

, Languages. See Andhra, Canarese, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Malabar, Malayala, Sanskrit, T.amul',_ 
j Telittga, ii. 303'. iii.-. 460. ■ ^ , y 

! Laterite, or brick-stone', an indurated, clay- 
. ; found on the west side, of the Peninsula, ii.; 

I 440, 460, 559. iii. 66, 89, 251, 258. ; 

' Lease-holder. See Cudian, Gaynicara,ii. 4,02,’i 

■ .■ 453, 524.. iii. 32, 88. ■ 

Leather manufacture, ii 227 .. . i. l 

Left-hand side, division,, or jEddorgaz among the . 

natives.; See Hindu. : 

Leopard, or panther, killed, iii. 337. ' .1, 
Leprosy, i. 48. ' 

Limeiuid lime-stone, i. 30, 43, 134; ii. 43, 49, 
62, 1S9, 219, 2.84, 308, 3l6..iii. 136. ■ ■ : 

Linga, an indecent form, under which only' .the: 

; god 5fTa is worshipped, i. 236. , . 

. Lingait or Lingahuntaru, a sect whq \yo,rship 
;.tbeZfj//gai carrying it tied, to their necks. 

. ; See . Bunijigaru , ; Pancham ,: : Sivabhaktaru,. 

'■ Jangama, Sarvaka, Curubaru, _ Hfivanga, 
i Shaynagurw, i..333.. ii.: 27, HQ,. 273. - . 

Lithpmarga^ a kind of clay, ii. .44, 47.- 

. Lloyd,,Capt; iii. 26l.t , , . , . 

; Locusts, i. 57, 137.-. < . » 

' Lqkika, a Brdjman who pursues, the business .of 
I the world. See Brdhman. J . 

j LoiSing, a noted robber, .iii.- 206.,, . 

; Lovadika, -a Brdhman who ’occupies himself in 
wordly affairs. See Brdhmam, ; . . ' , i 
- Low-land on the western coast of India, such , as 
:• has a sufficient supply^of water to enable. the.. 

farmer tO| inundate it for cultivation, analo--, 

,■ gous to. the ATr’ aramha of jl/ysore -and the;, ■ 
Hvnji of Coimbeiore, ii. 364, 365,372, 373, 

; - 382,. 394,:,429, 442, 446, 479,. 486,, 490,..- 
i 497, 502, 518, 541, 56p, 563.. iii.-.lj 2,. 37, 
42, 45, 61, 62, .84, ■2.71.. 

i Lubbay, or Lubbayjnar, an, Arabian? colony,, in., 
i India.' SeeMoplay. .. . ; 

; Lumbadies, a kind <)f ruffians who supply camps?, ' 

I ; with grain j.ii., 144,' 150, 165, 174, 179};183, 

! ,\'l,8y,,l,87,.19b.. :'iii^.433...^ . 

’ Lunaryear.. SekCalep'dar.ofil/' 
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iii, loi. 

Mcilff Ui*J, lu, 3y», 

MjcIcoJ, Mujor, 1 (Ollfclor of CaaUlm. ii. 
I.%. ISS. MJ, J13, 3H. ; 15, y,;. 

. „u,j, „r .V5„„, jj. 

a t..an utMjiare, 1, itii, 
a ca»t, |. Jij, 
a lowaof ii. j. 

•Vfirdi, a CiJjr tf JuJta, prc>jt«ly called 

CiUi^leng, i. I. 

— — Uv;<t, A uUer cun, J. 125, 3^1. in 
no', 210,343. iij.24. 

i «iji, a lilt tt ccia. Double, or Mgla, 
ii. 210. 

I SiiijV, Of Siina, 


A/jAa/,wr.\faJ»j,* doctor, iii. j)i. 

, * Kcl nULliibcd by him. Sec 


MeJt*fti4rj, a temp'e of Ui, 230. 

'JiJt ib>r '4 Utilla, a JliaJm aoiifpory, iii.23Q. 

MeJtra, a io«n auJ pnucipdily in (be Mulh 
(f tie I’cni'ivuli. Sec "7Wn«^4 .Yo/dio, it. 
tCO. 237, f U. 2:o, 302, 327. 

Of ,Vc^f/f, A loan of ^f}i»re, t. J7S. 
aitiaii^a of SVre, iii. t(i^. 

Mit 4 JUjM$ k( aiiii.Co((A« 

N/or, 111. 473. 

MgUruL’ra, a r.Aiiwn of Ir.du. See .V«r«f« 

MiXanta , city nf A'dr«e/«, called by 
Lufv,'Vim, Ste^ff^o^f, 

• , ./ilfd {ffor, a Jitlnct of Mytorff 

t. hi, 

Maif, a rirnch tcillemciil on tie coast of 
.l/d/a4dr,ii. iltf.' 

.^faiVto/cy, A luanof J/yiore, ii.ttli. 

J^/eisr, A kind of corn. 2^ 

- adocfiption of Und in Ccaera. See 

ly>**UnJ,i<i. 42, St. 

Melalar, tie tul2->f tiatne aiaon^ ibn EngliUt 
cf Mad/at, fur tie Tiusul language. See 
Tofiyl. 

A proticicc. See AppraraDcc of lie i 
Couiiliy, Ctap.XI.XIL and.Mff. ilSi/, j 


340 , 432 . . 

HeJaiar ieJian, a tiltcrcoin, ii. 53p. in. 33. 
jHafairaaraitlla, n bill and temple oiMytore, 


ilalala'jmJy, iii. 431. 

JHa/apaJJ/p ui, a6l. " 

^ialapakiU, the Annual ccrcmooy perforiacd 
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by SuJiai, in coiamcnior.aion of t!-eir 
deceased patcnis. See ParciiU, i.421. 
MaJatir, a rude iribc, ii. 383. ■ 

Mclsrcra, at ^lalcsar:, iii. 253. 

Maltaullif, iii. 422, 423, 424. 

Mafjya ISajturu, 311, 3[2. 

Afalaya Cuiiff crir, a rude tribe. Sec Cui’ufcru. 

' "»,OfT(jn/, or AlalaJeiva, a female deity 
of the liimlut, ii, -414, 41)8. 

Atalayata, a people inhabiting tie bills of 
CcMoife/Ofr, ii, 197, 

i VI AJolaydJam, a country extoni- 
ing along ibe uuat coast of the 1‘eninsula, 
from Cape Comorin, to the CXanrlra'giri 
riser, alsu id [icoplo and language, called 
Krrda in A’afliirif, ii. 137,346,347,392, 
475, 433, iSO, 549, 556. lii. 14. 

Jt/a/jjrcr, a rude tribe iubabiung the hills J)f 

Cana/a, iii. 7 1 • 

, A country so called, iii. 333. 
Jfc/tBgy.a lonnofdfvrorr, ii. l62. 

J/o/itrca/v, A lovT cast of Telingcna. See 
U’ialltaru, b 29. . 

MaUxng, a male deity of tbs Hindus, ii. 383. 
Mono^st, Of Ho/to, a ueiglit vulgarly c.illcd 
.l/cvAif. See Weights, JUaund. 7 

,Vdaor, a male dWtyofllie Hindu*, il.273. 
Jfaadapu/ii, A reitgioua building of the Hindu*, 

i. 11. , 

Monday CuJJujr, iii. 283. 

A/anga/am, a tillage ofCsi/ntflere, ii. 317* 
A/aneo/ore, a sca-port town ofConcrtf, iii.21,&c« 
.Va*go/o« liter. See X^ffrcwt/i. 

Mangiicf, iii. 423. 

AJan/rnara, n lottn of Caaoro, tit. I9, *9’ 
Alantram, a form ot pfaytr used by Hi^dat^ 
Sec Cani, and Cuflwn, 1. 243, 274. . 

Jlnnufactorcs. See Colton, Cordage, Dyeing, 
Gbs>, Iron, Leather, Printing, Sackcloln,. 
.Salt, Silk, Silk and Cotton, Sfiritnouf 
lii^uors, Steel, Sugar, Wire, Woollen. . 

^aAga/ure, i. CO7, 218. > . . > 

JJdra-maAd/. iii. 434. 

Coimic/ore, ii. 261. 
eWar, i, 302. . 

Hdrana-giri, iii. 330. 

Zacor, .1.272, 

A/u/codu, iii. S63« 

•JfB/fl4or, ii. 360, 509. 

' ^'fsoctr, iii, 2^1, ■ 

-Pnya yalfana, ii.'ll6. 

Salimanga/ani, ii. 23$. 
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Seringapatam, i, 126. . 

Silagutta, i. 327. ' 
i. 418. 

Sijjapura, i. 271. 

' JValuru, i'. 272. 

'^lanufacturers- condition. See Weavers, Wages. 
Manungu, a weight commonly called Matiitd, 
See Weights, Maund. 

Manure. See Lime, i. -102, 297, 369, 407." ii. 
49, 54,100, 254,278, 378, 380, 518. in. 
38, 43, 45, 51, 148, 183, 241, 281,. 300, 
321,353,398,455. 

Mar, or fathom, ii. 208, 253. 

Marattahs, or’ Maharashtra, called Aray by 
the people of Karnata, a nation of India, 
their^invasions of Mysore, i. 362. ii. 2, 4, 
33, 47, 58, 60, 66, 69, 85, 88, 90, 156, 
165, 174. iii.90, 258. 

Marhna, the deity that inflicts the small-pox, 
one of the Sahtis, i. 250, 262, 359. 133, 

286. 

Marifi, a female deity of the Hindus, ii. 493. • 
Markets. See Fairs, i. I9, 125. ii, 315, 388, 
427,435,459- . ' 

Marriages for the customs of the natives on this 
p.sint, see each cast. - ’ . 

Maruhully, d, io\in QiMysQre,\\. 143. 
Marvellous, love of, in India, ii. 247. 

Marulu, a light sandy soil, i. 83, ' 

Mash,-& kind of pulse.' See Phascolus mi- 
nimoo. 

Mata, or Matam, a kind of religious building, 

i. 144, iii. 99. 

Mathews, General, iii,.6l j 105, 130, 188, 262. 
Matnnd, a place- in ilfa/aiar, ii. 555. 

Mau, a dry measure, of Coimbetorc. See 
Candaca. 

, a land measure, ii. 252, 279, 311,332. 

Maund, a weight, i. 130, 1 91, 301, 363, 415. 

ir. il6, 209, 252, 279i 354.: iii. '26, 149. ' 
Maarm/y/, and his sonss kings- in India, iik 96, 
Mausoleum oi'Hyder’s father,.!. 277. 

— ^ of Hyder and Tippoo-, i. 73. 

- Mi'iyd, a deity of the Hindus. 

Maykay, t\ic long-legged goat of JV/yiore. See 
Goat. 

Meadow, General, his invasion oi Coimbetorc, . 

ii. 226, 235, 279, 287- '' 

Pleasures, dry or for grain. See Bulla, Candaca, 
Colaga, Cullishigay, Edangally, Hany, Moray, 
Haiti, Nara, Podi,Poray, Buddy, Seer, ii . 302, . 
^ at Bangalore,\. 


at Bdra-mahdl. iii. 437- 
Ehawani Kudal,ii. 209. , 

Bideruru, iii. 271, 29I. 

Coimbetore, ii. 252. 

Colar, i. 301. 

Daraporam, ii, 310. . 

Gubi, ii, 33. 
ilaiga, iii. 14-9. 

Hari-hara,iii. 3X6. 

Herinru, iii. 347. 

Madhu'giri, i. 363. 

Mangalore, iii. 26. 

Palacliy,ii. 321. 

Palighat, ii. 354. 

Priya-paitana, ii. II6.. 

Seringapatam, i. 130. 

Shetirwai, .ii. 39 s. 

i'rVfl, i,413. 

Soonda, iii. 234. 

Tripura, ii. 279* 

Measures, liquid, i. II9, 130. ir. 252". iii. 31 6i 
Measures of length, and ilinerary'. See Ady^, 
Chain, Culy, Day’s journey, Gujah, Hardary,. 
Mar, Urnalivully, i. 6, 131. ii. 173, I8I, 
208, -211. 

- —, of surface, or for land. See Bulla, 

Canay, Chei, Colaga, Culy, Gunta, Mau', Mo~ 
ray. Foray, i: 6, 194*413. ii. 208, 252, 27-9i 
311, 321, 332, 355, 363, 395, 478, iii. 2. ' 
Medicine, i. 336. ' 

Meer Saduc, the favourite of Tippoo Sultan,,!. 

, 65,347. ii. 88, 231, 236. 

Mentea, a^kind of pulse. See Trigonelld. 
Meru, a fabulous' mountain, in JEfindu cosmo- 
graphy, iii. 77, 92. - . 

Messengers. See Hi^ aarra. 

Mrca, a mineral,!. 137. ii. 57. 

hlile, Malabar, an itinerary measure with thfr 
English of Madras. .See Urnalivully: 

Milk, i. 6, 116. ii. 14, 277. , 

Mill, oiVi. 228. 

, sugar,, i.l59» 341. ii. 103. iii. 451. 

Mimosa saponaria, a lxee,i.33. ii.335, 

: , Catechu, iii; 177- 

7-, Indica, iii. 419- 

Minamolu, a kind of , pulse. See Phaseotu» 

. minimooi . ' . . ' 

Mines.. See Gold, Iron. 

-Mirzeey'm.. 152, 161.' "... 

Mlecha, a barbarian, a person who is not a 
Hindu, an Arab, iii. 78,. 96. 

Mohvr, and Half MoKur, gold coins, i. 128*. 
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ife^ayrr, a rt»l 0/ C^aara, ufioare //thcnnen, 
lilt 

2doJarv, a klml of UnJ in Canara. See los^ 
hntl, iii, 45. •. 

^Ivna, ami liis dcjccndanlj, or ^ttona^a, an 
lt»dian d^naiiy, iii. QG. 

Money, i. 159, 191, 30J, 3(13, 415. ii. 33, 

• J 16', 157, i’09, '553, 579, 010, 353, 53*). ui. 
25, 15(^315. Ih'c alwi Coins, Cuu rid. 

MnjAc^,, ii. 55, 72, na, 3t3. 

Slonro, Major, a collcelor In Cj^arff, iii. n, 
13, IS, 33, 75, I3l, 175, 178, ISO, 1S9, 

190, 191,20ff, 210 . 

-I/c'/Vjji, Of .1/0; /tfymftr, a cofony of Arabian 
Muisulraan* in Imlia, U.349‘, 3B8, 391,411, 
•W5, 471,491% 550, 553, 554, 55^, 561, 

• 5ff4, 5CJ. 

.Voraiu, a cast of Sudrat of Karnata, nho lite 
by .igricuUurr, 1. 313. 

^torau, a dry wrasure of Cwmhrlorr. See 
- Cotxfaca. 

.Vortry, a land measure of Coanre, iii. 2. 

Moray, a dry measure of Canara, iii. 27, 102. 

Morinja,A family of ida&U, |iruducir)g a red 
dtiC. See dfaddi. 

Mortgogr, ii. 3Ct), 3 (jS, 403, 40(1,' 429, 414, 
465,470*, 431. iii. 32. 

Moi^uf, a Mussulman temple, 1. 13. ii. 250, 
413, 420. 

Jlfountain*. Sec llillt. 

Movnt Dilla, a promontory on the coast of 
Mclebar, i. 559. ‘ 

J/ourmrg’, ii.409. 

Moyia, a great merchant of Mafabar, ii. 456, 
531,531, 564. iii. 20. 87* 

Ji/cr/roa family, an Indian clynasty,«1. 111. 

J/oy/er, a cast serving in the temples of Ct/nara, 
ill. 65. 

Jfuciareru, a cast, i. 302. 

JIuciu cotay, a kind of pulse. See Dolwhs 
lahfab. 

■Jtf«,fi/ai . a low cast of Malayala, living as fisher- 
men, li. 527- 

Mveutu, n rich black soil, 1. 83. 

a red iJjtf, the root of several kinds of 
J/.nW., i. ISS, 213. ii. 263, 33i. - 

. Mudi, n dry measure «if Canara. bee Moray. 

Mudiuriiin, a male deity of the llindiu, u. 

■ 339. 

■ ifudo Vuldery, a town of Canara. m. 74. 

Muduru,a town of M^fore, i. 55, 159. , 

Mvsa.ni!yakana<olay, a town of jUyfsre, ». S3. 


lUttfacara, an occupant of land in Tulara iii* 
32.- 

ilitlaf, one of tho petty R 6 J£t of Tulava, iii 
■ 63,64. 

iltiUnttni, a ruined town - ef CoimJrtore ii. 
307. 

ilulurv, a town of Mysore, ii. 50. 

Mvndita, a male deity of the Ihndus, ii 415. 
Mundium, a town of Afyiorf, i. 57, 137. 

Mang, a kind of pulse. Sec yhascolus jUa»^o. 
Muni; a kind of demons or spirits, i. 250. ii. 

168, 266, 273.- 

, a saint, iu 16s. » 

Munigar in Mysore, an inferior officer of. 
I revenue and police, j. 270. 

I ' ■, Coimbetore, chief officer of a village, 

I ormanor. Sec ^iiunifa, ii. 213. 

'' Mvnnagu, a weight commonly called a 5/auvif. 
See Weigliis. Mauad. 

Murder, ii. 215, 46s, 496. 

Muraderaara, Li. 135. 

Mirra, the plantain tree,!. 154, 384. ii. 52, 111, 

177,247,259,507. iii. 47, 220. 

Musicians and music. See Cunchtny. 
Mussulmans. See Moplays, Moigvt, Tangvl, 1. 

47, 6l, 73, 347, 399. ii. 2, 90, 168, 267, 
276, 287, 307, 420, 441, 474) 550. iii. 
2, 9, 103, no. 

. ., their conquests in the Peninsula of 
India, K 277. «». $6, 478.. 

Mustard cultivation, i. 291, 376. ii. 177. 
Mutasiddy, a clerk, ii. 212, 2l6. 

Maleoda, id. 367, 363. 

one of the deities called Salta, 1. 
262. 

Mutrdya, or Mutirdya, a male deity of the 
Hindus, it. 7, 42. 

Mulu-palhy. Sec Plank. 

Myrolalant, ft fruit used in tanning and dyeing, 
1.183.6.337. 

SoeC/iuncoamullia. .. 

Mysore city, iiTOpeilyMaiasura, i. 08, u. 149" 

- and government, i. 31. m. 

414, &C, 

JtyS. See Rdjds of Mysoie, ». 123. 

Rupee, a silver coin. 

Myuru yaimS, iHinda prince, iii. 31, 82, 96, 

S^manuTU, a place in Mdalar, ii. 496. 
Ifdgttmangala, a ton n of Mysore, ». b5. 
ifaga-Mn, iii. 334., , 

Nagara,otNaggara, the common name for 
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'Hi/dcr N'(7gara, or iBiilernru,;a. capital city 
ot’Kiiniala. See Bidcruht. 

'Nagara, or Naggard Rdijada or Subaijana, one 
of the three great divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom.'. See Appearance of .the country, 

i. 81. . " , ■ 

Nagara Agrantm, a town of Ca/zhra, iii.- tJs. 
Nagaratra, a cast of traders, See Bheri. 
Nail-makers, iii. 3ff3. 

B[^irs or Namar, the tr^ic S(tdi-as of Malayalot 
if cast, their, customs and manners, ii. 353, 
388, 389, 395, 408, 513, 56'4. iii. 9, 12. 

— ^ ^ their inroads into Mysore 

■ and Coimbetore,.u. QG, 131, 245, 331, 332. 
Nalii, a dry measure, ii. 491. • 

Nama, a kind of earth or talc, ii. 78. 

Nambir, Nairs of high .rank, chiefs of manors 
orD&ffi in ilfa/oyfl/a, ii. 409 
Nambuddies, a cast of Malayala,, formerly 
Brdhmans,\\, 425. ‘ 

■'Namburis, the Brdhmans or sacred tribe of 
Malayala. f^ce Brtlhma7ts.' 

Nandi, a village god, iii. ,253. 

Nqra, a dry measure, ii. 395.. , 
Narasinglia-pura, a town of Mysore, ii. 155. 

. —angady,:3. toswit of Canara. See 

” Jamdldblid. , 

N&rdyana, a Hindu deity, i, 304, 334, 335. 

iii. 92. . ' . . 

Natives of India, • the\r condition, disposition, 
and manners. ■ . See Hindft. 

Nava-putty, a village, ii. 192. 

Navonay, a kind of ; corn. See. Paw/cim i(a- 
licum. , • 

.Ndyalca, a Hindu chief, i. 28. 

Nayakan Bray, a' place m-Kaniata annexed to 

the B&ra-mahdl,\. ^9- ■ 

Naytrana Guda, iii. 135. • . 

Nazarbar, a fortress \n, Mysore-,}. 67 . 

Nazai-ens, or Christians, of St.- P/jOTTiaf. See 
Christians. . , ■ - . 

■Negadiy .a, tax on lands and plantations in Jlfa- 
labar. See Land-tax. 

Jdcllala, a country between Mysore and Mala- 
bar. • See Wynaad. ' ' ’ ’ , 

Neriwn tinctorium Roxb. MSS. a, tree from 
-which indigo is prepared. See Indigo. 
Ncrinja-pciia, a town of Coimbetorc, ii. igfi. 
JVefrairati, the river passing 'iUa;/ga7ore in Car 
i.ara, iii. 61, 62. , 

Ntadis, a wretched lo.w cast of Malayala, ii. 

4 13, .493. ■ . ■ 


Nidamaly, a- female deity of . the ii. 

483. ■ , ■ : . 

Nileswara, a town of Canara, iii. 9, -10, 14. . ■ 
Niligaru, persons who d^c with Indigo.' See. 

Cunibharu. . ' t 

Nir* Arumba in Karnata, lands. that are artifici- 
. . ally watered for cultivation, analogous with 
the Nunji of Coimbetorc, and the low-lands of 
' the west coast. See Watered lands. 

Niraxery land, iii. 395, ' 

Nir’gtinty, or’ distributer of water, a village 
.servant in Mysore, i. 269. 

.Nona, or Nonaburj a cast of the Sidras of Kar- 
Hflta living by agriculture, ii. 28. 

.Nonaputta, . 0 , MmA of Morinda used as a dye. 

See Muddi,, ' . . 

Noyel river, or Noyelar in Coimbetorc, ii. 278. 
Nucaru, a class of impostors living by incanta- 
tion;-compare with Cani, iii. 17. . 

Nnga, a river of Mysore, ii. 141 . 

Nnndy, and his family, an. Indian dynasty, iii; 

■ 110, ' 

Nunji, land which- can be inundated for'culti- 
; vation, analogous to the low-land of the west 
coast, and the Nir’ Arumba of Mysore, ii. 

; '218.: . .. ■ / - , 
— — a servant in each village who distributes 
the water to the fields, ii. 214. 

; Nunjinagodu, a town of Mysore, ii. 147. ■ 

Nutmeg, iii. 161. , 

Nux vomica, a drug, iii. 86. 

Obscenity of the Hindu worship, See Indecent. 
Oils of different kinds used by the' natives, i. 8, 
222.' See also, Bassia, Coco's, Huts' Ellu, Ja- 
tropka, . Mustard,- Ricinus, Robiniq, Sesamum, 
Oil-tnakers. See Ganagaru, 

Oil-mills, i.,22S. 

Ondre. See Honawo-Ui 

Opium. See Poppy. . 

Orchards, iir. 423. ■ ' > 

Ordeal, trial by, i. 307. 

0/7/«r, a kind of pulse.' -See Cytisus. ' 

Oryza sativa L, a kind of corn. See Rice. 

.Oa/ar, a town of i.- 14. 

.Oxi'and animals of that kind, i. 3, .116, 165^ 

, .205, 206, 417. ii. 1, 5, 8, 114, 180, 327, ' 

. 380, 382,488,509,562. iii. 56, 335. 

Pacha Pyru,. Pacha Pessaru, a kind of . pulse. 

See Phaseotus Mungo. ■ 

Pacota, 'a : machine for. raising watef. See 
.' Yataty. . - 
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TniWaj, I fcojjia Jt.ij- cf ilo//AA,. a. 
972. * 

in Canara^ iii. 73. 

a kinJ o/jntUf. Sw Vkaxtoiui Munco. 
yAidmm,Qtl'adJy-itlJ,». natac tot Jow 
tan4 in .^7A,'aJsU'. See 

P«dtM4 iit'aj,n cut uf wrai'crii Ji2t(>,225^ 

Cr.jUtti luiiaefor a//ijiJu Umptr. Sc© 

“' * Mine for • gold coin called 

bj? tbe lliKJmt, and Jlun by the 
Muitulmant. Sr« Paiaiary 1\, CoaIo* 

P., Cy//jr I*., lltri P., Jiritita lUJd I* 
P., 3V«r P., JaVj'tf/ij', P. ' 
Paintin;. L 74. 

PtfuJcii, a iioJ of till inintt, ii. 4i. ni. I7, 
9J, J3, 107. 

P«ma, a cpf per coin. See Coia, Dub, anJ li. 

440. iii. ii. . 

Palace and bourn of Indian prince<( i. 30, 43, 
6$,7i,7k- 11.92,230.340.334. 

PeZatJ/, a b>«fn «rCeui4<<e/r. ii. 318. 

Point, a guld coin cumraeoly called P<uren. 

S** r<ue«, gold. “ 

PoUtf peat, * >i«<r of Artot, i. 23, 34. 

— iiiile, a ri«er of Konata, li. 182, ($3. 
PdlihVr, a tillage cfM)»ore, ii. 87. 

P^lhxiaft ^ nnd fgrueia ot Jtalalar, U. 

347.332. 

Peb^^/e, a (own of.^rro/, i. 19. 

Pc/4, a cait ofTaaUt of doubtful punty^ h 

2CI. iu 272. 

Palm and PJm*«ine, See Porauitt, CotyctOf 
Cuf9t, Con^e. Cjcat, PJoltf Teri. 

PolMira, a palm. Sk Barautt. 

Pcjiaj, an L)dn>ulic laacbine. Svo Poren. 
Pa»<lUiiiliU’«-f«M, ih.433. , ' 

Pauiala, a cait conuini ng the aitiita who work 
ifiKolJ. lra», iron, atone and wovd,' 

i. 930. ii.2t>«. 

Pattiaaa Itaaiilgant, a Catf. See JlMifi’crii: 

— Cumbkara. Sec Vumilara. 

Pwiatga, in Mitore and Coinlclore, a llrd*- 

n«« who hat lie hefcdilaiypUicc of.mtrolo- 

cerandalmanaci'ke.i-CT, and P»rdii7,» foT 

the Itfie caala In each tillage or manor. Seq 
earf. cut for the duties vhich hcjKtfanni 
to iu inemLcrf, i.'234, 233. ii. 109,140, 
243, 303. i». t40* . .. 

Poach Dratada Brihmant, ihote of, the south 
■ of India; See /irdiwafl; • 

.CaudaBriipant, those of the cqrih .pf 

India. 'See Brd3«o/i. . i, 1 


Paflcilrw Dundum, Iho'impurc Iribej odliadas. 

See Hindu, Madigaru, Coramat, H'/ialffani. ' 
Paaiear, in Malabar, a htrtd servant who la- 
bours in the field. Sce-Scivauts.' 

Pes/eum i/o/icui'i X>, a kind of corner millet. 
«. 107, 21)0;3(jG, 370, 378, 3S1, 387, 402, 
404, 410. ii.‘ 159, 193, 225, 228, 253, 254, 
281. iihSQkiSSl. 

'■■■“—? ffliViaciuni L. a kind of corn, i. 2f)0, 
366,371,331,411.. - 

■ ■ ‘ tniliare E, M. a kind of corn, i. 106, 

2>7, 376, -lOS. ii. 104, 105, 223, 223, 290, 

• 302;3U,1?25, 379,429,450.452, 562; iit. 

72, 42y, .^39. 440. • ' • 

Pdatfiiro, pr Pandia, a country of Indjs on fhe 
east tide of cane Coi^iorut, ii, 200, 237, 

PdnJa and hi> umily, Kinp of India, com- 
iiirnein; with yuditblara, iii.95, 96, 97,110. 
Paaiaa, « low tribe or cast ot Malabar, ii. 491. 
Paoi Parogu, a kitjd of eprn, Si‘,e Pa'ikun 
mi/iarf«M und Patpolum pihtum, 

Paati Strr, a pright. Sre IVcjgljls, i. 130. 
Paayani, or Paiaaf If'acul, a tpw u pi)d river 0/ 
,Ve/e4e/', ii. 419, 423. 

Pdpatitaai, a ritcr of Cfavo, ilj. 99. 

PapjTtr tosini/trum Lj See Poppy. 

Pifra Urdi/fta, a deity of the fii/idvf, 
304,334,335. 

Para Vexaio, e female deity of the ^iadut, ji, 

I ’ ' ' . ’ ’ ' . 

I Paratu Pema, one of .w.iocaroa: 

tioM of J'iihnu. 5e<eEn,Ma!ai/<f'a,Tttlata, 
sod u.348,‘475, 500, iii. 31, 81, 90, 98. 
ParetiU, dcccat^, among thc^iWiir, ihcir me.* 
iDory Celebrated by fasts, bulb monthly and 
annually. Sco P^sts, and i, 244, 306,421. 
See also e^ch, cyat for' its customs on this 
aubjfft, , 

PericiiV/c,andhisfdii)ify,fpIndiancJynasfy,170. 
Parpulty, iu^Iio Mytort eo'vprnmenr, an officer 
»ho keeps tho register ofa distncl {TaJupi 
or manages a ditisicn {Uoblt/), i. 8?, SfO. 
ii.J51.''' ■ ' ; V 

■ Parriar, a very low and impure cast among thq 
: ‘Tamufs, and in analogous with t^ie 

I Malhiaala otTtli/^aaa and the n'/ialliara of 
Kamata; somp Vro WcatW, inost.of them. 
=sla)Ci.i.20;?53.'ii.?6l.493..: - - 

Panua,-Parvmba,- Paptf OT Paria, Jhejhigher 
.parts of the cultiya'lcd |ap^ m 
Seellish-laadtjii.bCb. •--.‘ne-i 

Panepa-mida, i> district of M^bar, 

and cliicf town, ii. 434, v - « ' 

J; 
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Farvati, a deity of ,tlie Hindus. Sce.Kd/i, i. 

334, 333. ii. 266, 269. 

Fariiunura, a village of Malabar, ii. 389. . ' ■ 
Fashandi, a sect of Hindus, ii. J4, 75. 

a village of ii. 291 • , . 

Fashu, a sect oi Hindus. See GaMpdlj/ain.' 
Faspalum frumentaceum Roxb." MSS. a kind 
of corn, i. 106, 287, 379- ii. 223, 223. iii. 
352. 

r ^ — pilosum Roxb. MSS. a kind of corn, 

ii. 223. 

Pasture, i. 271, 298. ii. 9, 12,9.1,114, 225, 
276, 280, 281, 327> 451. iii. 1; . 

Fatana or F.attana Futtun, the common name 
ior Seringapatam. . See Scringapafam. 

— — ^ — ; : ^ R&pada or Subapana, one of 

the three great divisions of the Mysore 
kingdom. See Appearance of the country, i. 
81. ' 

; flsZita gfrflM, a district ofiVfy- 

sore, i. 82. 

Faiemar, a kind of trading vessel. See Boat. . . 
fatb/h, the rent or produce of lands in Malabar, 
ii. 366, 368, 396, 430. - 

Fatunga, a dye, i. 224. 

Faycotu, a female deity bf.the Hindus, ii. 339- 
Fedda.Ndyaka, a Folygar oc Hindu chief, !. 28, 

2.9., , , ■ . , . , 

Pedda Ndyakana durga, a town of Mysore 
annexed to the Bdra-inahdl, i. 28. 

' - ' — , gkatj’a pass in the moun- 

• tains leading up from Arcot, to Karndta, i. 

. 25. . . 

Proper, black, cultivatipn. Sec Piper nigrtm, 
Plantations. , 

■ — ^ ^ ^ — , trade in. See Plantations, 1 i. 

202. ii. 455, 530. iii. 59, 150, 228,' 26g. ' 
-—7-—, white, ii. 465, 533.., iii. 224". 
Feruiduruj a town o[ Cowibetpre, ii, 287.. . - 

Permit, a town of Coimbetore, iu , 251. 

Fetta, the suburbs or. slightly fortified parts of 
art Indian town. ■ See Town, ii. 23. 

P^y^7m^A^, aland surveyor, ii. 211. ' , 

Fhaseolusmmimoo Roxb. MSS. a kind of pulse,*^ 
i. 93, 284, 290, 383. ii. I06, 225, 290, 323, 
378, 398.' iii. 41, 183, 4487 
- — : — — ' Mungo, Is, a kind of pulse, i. 94, 
289, 3,83, 410. ii. 225, 290, 323) 379* iii- 
' 41, IS3; 295, 447, 448. • - , 

Fltulagana Ellu, a plant cultivated for its oil. 

See Sesamu. , . , , ' 

Pigeon Island, iii. 135'^ ' ' ' ' 

Pigeons, wild, ii. 47. ■ 


Pilgrims and Pilgrimages. See Tirthas . an[ 
Kshetras. . ; ' . 

Fipcr Belle 7/. Betelrleafvine, its cultivation, : 
,114, 291,384. ii. 111,257, 258,454. iii. 54 

■ 85, 156, 224, 403, 453. ; 

.——nigrum L. or pepper vine, its cultiva 

■ tion. See Plantations, ii. 363, 455, 45£ 
463, 487, 504, 520, 524, 542, .544, 555 
56*1. iii, 2, 27, 48, 54,158,223. ; 

-wild, ii. 337. iii., 193, 202, 206 

245, 259. ' , ' . 

Pirates, iii. 138, 151. 

Planksi used as an implement of agricultuv 
for smoothing the soil, ii. 374, 376, 44' 
iii. 38, 40, 142. ■ 

Plantain tree. Sice Musa, , ; 

Plantations of Malabar and Canara.See Arect 
Artocarpus, Borassus, Cocos, Piper. , A Is 1 

ii. 365, 406, 431, 452, ,458, 459; 437, 50; 
■ 520, '526, 542, 547, 561. iii..l, 2, 33, 4, 

54, 64, 85,. 86, 104, 194, 276, ' 285, 40; 
452. y ■ . , : ' 

— ^ — — manner of dealing for the prpdu( 

between . the- merchant and cultivator, ■ i 
401; 405, 455,467, 516, 528, 532, 543.’ii 
' 50. " 

Plough, j> ;i26. ii. 218, 374. iji. 39, 148, 24: 
' drawn by from eight to sixteen 9x^1 

iii. , 342. • • • •• 

— of land, iii. 348. 

Ploughing, i. 126, 282. . . . 

Pod/, a dry measure, ii. 279, 311. . 

PogofuV, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 293. ■ 

Polam, a weight. See' Weights,..,!. 6. ii. 151 
209,252, 354, 395. , . 

Foliar, a tribe of slaves in Malabar, ii. 491- 

Police, ii. 215, iii. 9- . 

Poll-tax, i. 168. ii. 278. : 1,, . ; ; i 

Pblyam, the territory held by a Folygar, ii. 14 
Folygar, the feudatory Indian lords esta 
lished by theKiiigs^of Vyayanagara. 

• for each the town from whence . he derive 
his title, i. 278, 331, 346, 358, 364, ii. If. 
,303, 309, 317,. 318, 327. iii. 127, 432. 
Fondichery Rupee, a silver coin, ii. 28, 210, 31 
' Found, a kind of . cultivation in the hills . 
Malabar. See. Hills. 

Poor. See Beggars. 

Pop//, a dye, i. 168. ii. 15, Ilf*. 

Poppy, cultivation and produce, i, 295. i 
444. - 

Population, general state. See Appearance 
the country. , ' 
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Po^ulHioa of cfrtjun pUcc* an{i di»irict$» i. 76. 
. 11.301.411, 135.300, 503,527,513.562. 

Ml. 2. 5, 193, 2*6, 4U,5t c, 

Poftjf, a dry mca»ufc, ii. 33 1, 393, 477. 
4 land mcaiurr, ii. 355,363. 

395 , 473 . 
pKitm, i. 2. 

Vvitif-mino a gold coin, li. 2i0, 353, 

ill. 25. 

Poituguric r/.Vfl/jW, ii. 3J7. »». J05. 
iV(/. an insoaicaiin^ lir^uor of iLe Muuulinani 
and HiitJut, iii. 4n. 


Poiitil, a name fur tLc chief oHIccr of a ulUgo 
or manor. See f^cudd, Caiuda. 

Putaloc. kMcet. See Coaro/rb/iir. 

Polls, a Lind of land in Coaerd. See Low.land, 
' iii. 45, 61. 

Poi'kiune, a kind of alone, ii, 57, 62, 136, 142, 
145,146, 211. iii. 339,391. 
iV/jr, a chief among the yamturi Drdimaat, 
See flriiwdJM. 

Poultry, i. 315. iU 3S3. 

Price current of pwdt at dldcrent place*, 1. 

' 195, 219. ii. 477. i<i< 437. 

PHoti. llouMu, Itriimati, Jargama, 

• GavJa, Village godi, • Cimliw, Pitjeri, 

' Satstasj, Jcabti, i’«r^4iV<i. 

Printing of cotton cloth, i. 222. 

PriltfiJ ruJnM, iii. 47<>* 

Pri}ap4il>uia, a (uttnof J/ji<ere, ii.92,9$. 
Pn'jdircy among the IlinJai, id. 91> 

PnwiitutM, ii. 267. iii* f»5, 93* 

J*i;cidMrr, adry mcaiure. SccSetr. . 
PucLal/f, a luackioe fur raiting waUr. Sco 
Cepilf. 

Pat/amf*/, a gold coin. Sco Vii' lUya Fanam. 
PudJi\il,or I’*Ji«/,iaCoinibetorc, abired fairo 
ierranl. See Serrants, and Wages. 

PudJj, « diy rocajurc, i. 363, '413. i'u 209, 
252,270, 311,321, 354,481. 

Py'd. uunhip oflhei/iWw i. 325. h.271. 
Pujari, the priest who ofleni kror»hip, i. 2-42. 
Pull, a weight*. See Weight*, ii. 279* - 
Pul/a, i temple ia Camera, iii. 15. , , . 

Puitc*, or leguminous plants, the seed of wweb 
is fit for eating. Sec Araci'u, Cictr, Cj/ttm, 

' DolicKos, pkateoliit, TrigoncUa. 

Pumpkin, ii. 177* ' .. 

P«aawiram,asilIago of Coimlclort, ». 310. _ 
Pundanim, a sect of llindut, who officiate >0 

temple* of 6frd, ii. 74, 330. 

Ptwgal, in CoimUloTt, a ^d of serrants. See 
Serkoots. 


•Pe^V, in CoimScfore,' arable lands that cannot 
he inund.ited. See Dnj-Jidd. 

Paraaat, hook* licld sacred by the Hindus, and 
•upposed to have been written by Vauasa. 

11.74. iii. 76, 91,469. : 

PttrnraDman, or minister of the%jor< PaiG 
1.60. iL 88,91, 135, 143. 

P«rdii7a, among the //mdifj, a kind of priest 
who read* prajers at births, marriages, 
funerals, and other solemn occasions. See 
. PsHCkaaga: i. 235, 322. ii. 144, 243, 303, 
410. iii. 94. 

PiUiilima, one of the deities called Saitis, t. 

262. 

PoUary, a kind of pulse. See Holichos Lab. 
lab. 

Paltufgars, silU weavers,]. 203. 

Pa or i’a/« Farahun, a gold coin. See Star 
Pagoda. 

Ptftki iUJ&, a chief of Malabar. See Cotay. 
huttay. 

PyPantmba, in Myiort, arable land that cannot 
he iouodaled. Sec Vry-jitli. 

Pytacii, a kind of devils. See PaUdeii. 
PyuranJey, a district of Malabar, ii. 499. 
Quarries. See Granite, Homblcnd, Pot'Stone, 
i. 132, 182. >i.4, 60, 6I, 73, 85, 118, 14U, 
143, 145, 146, 149, 167, 299. iii. 133. 
/UKievar, or iii. 435. 

Ragy, a Lind of com. See Cynosurus, 

JUJia of C/iatrakttl, See iii. 345. 

• , Jlcri,ui. 125. 

— Malayala, numerous petty chlefi. Sea 
Cid«raAada, Cirrical lands, Cocci', Colatts^ 
nada, Hiltsvara, Parapanada, Shekbury, 
Tamuri, Trarancorr, VtUater, ii. 349, 368, 
395, 413, 424, 432, 435, 468, 470, 483, 
499, 510, 548, 556. 

JUjdt of 5/ysore, or princes of that country, i. 
67, 147,361,362. ii.3, 65, 73, 94, 130, 
137, 143, 163, 172, 193, 235, 237, 245, 
250,302. iii. 408,417, 426,434. 

; olSudba-pura, iii. 213. 

Rdjds otTulara. uh 15,18, 19, CS, 68, 74, 
75,81, 98, 109, 125, 127, 476. 
ihrioM, a letter writer, u. 2 1 5. 

Rajput, the pure Sidras of a country in the 
north of India, i. 303. ' 

Rain, See Weather. 

Rake drawn by oxen. See Harrow, iii. 144, 
236. 

Raiska, a devil, Hi. 78* 

BtJi, a kind of corn. See Cynosurus, 
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Ram .. RotOy Sahadar of the iTagara Rayada,, 
iii. 259. 

Rayna, an Avatar or incarnation of the god 
Vis/tnu, ii. 7, l64, 200. iii. 77, 83. 

Rama Aniija Acluirya, a personage among Uic 
Brd/ima/is, af giciit celebrity, as founder of a 
sect, i. 143. ii. 70, 75, 80, 101. iii. 413, 

4(39. • . , 

Rama-giri, a town of Mysore, .'u iG3.. 

Rama Rajas, }\u 477* 

Ram'tila, a plant cultivated for oil. See Huts' 

Ella, 

Rdmtippa Varmica, an intelligent Brihman, iii. 

104,108,110. 

Randalerra, a district o{ Malabar, \i. 551. . 

Rath, an immense chariot in which the images 
of the Hindu gods arc, curried in procession, 

. i. 13. ii. 237. iii. 434. 

Ratna-giri, iii. 458. . 

Ravana,. a king celebrated in Hindu fable, ii. 

’ 200,237. 

, king of Cey/w, iii. 138. 

Ravenshaw, Mr, a collector in Canara, iii. i. , , ^ . 

33,75,102. . ’different methods of sowin?> 80,873 

Rqya-cofay, iii. 459. j 138, 140, 231, 232, 253, 282, 

Rdya/tf, corrupted into Ryl, a title of the 289, 368. ii. 99, 101, 231 ’ 288, 

Kings oi Eijauanagara,. or Anagundi. See 289,313, 333, 372, 374. Mo, 397 j 

Vifayanagaraiii. 130. , ■ , ^ . 398^ 447, 418, 449, ^Sl] f 

Rdyapaditti, or table, of princes, iii. 110, 307, 56’4. iii. 2, 38, 40, 84, 102) 236, 2/2, 

471. . . 273, 445. ■ ' I . . 

Read, Colonel, collector of the Rdra-77m//d/, &c. manner of preserving/*'.'" 

ii. 179, 182, 192, 208, 296, iii. 1, 11, 458, for use. See Grain, i. 90. m. 39, 

. 459. ■ , ; . 143. ' (V . , ■ 

— ■' — , Mr. a collector in Canara, iii. 104, 146,’ Ricc, produce of an acre at d places, i. 

193,194,244. 282, 366, 402. ii. 99, 232> 

Reaping-hook, i. 99. iii. 39 . 373, 430, 477, 486, ,49q] • 

Reddle, or red clay, ii. 40, 84., iii. 13, 38, 235, 273, 274. obi, 

Register of districts and manors. See Parputty, 3S6, 445. 

Shanaboga, Canicapillayy Savvey. — — harvest,!. 90.' ' I 

Religious, establishments, ii. 6, 72, .110, 147, cultivation at various pU*.*'^® » 

' 169, 216, 251, 287, 292, 293, 297, 360, : . Angada^puram, ii. U'P- 

368, 426. iii. 11, 33, 75, 108. , . ’ Bdra-malidl, iii. 445, 

Rent, manner of seeming, i, 2, 387? 404. ii. v Coraj,Mi.'563. 

67, 151, 198, 213, 231, 296, 319. , Coimbetore, ii. 253. 

amount on variou.s kinds of land, i. 123, ' Colar, i. '280. . 

271, 298, 328, 344,387- ii. 51, 51, 109, .Company's plantation Malabar, iio 

. 1.14, 195, 198, ■212, 227., 229, 255, 253, 546. 

260, 280,-282, 288.,. 289, .301, 309, 311, Erqdu, ii. 28,8. , . 

313, 314^ 319, 324j. 334, 366, 368, 396, Rankan 'a, iii. 180. 

401, 4 1.7 1,4295 ^^Ij 444, 451, 452, 463,- -Madhu-giri, i. 367.' 

510, 5i9, 553: iii- 33, 88, 102, 140,:306, Mangalore, iii. - 37 .'. 

319,379, 394, 420, 453,470. ' Muduru, ' 


Rent, in what species paid) ii^ hind, or money/ 
i. 123, 124, 265, 267, 268; 

414. ii.109, 113,114, 181 ’ 2U, 229, 

296 , 4.6i, 5.12, 543, iii. 

353, 38-5, 448. 

Reservoir, or tank, for supf’>'"'" 

cultivation. See Eray, ‘‘ '*"^7 

55. 139. 279, 407. ii. 23, 

192, 199. 226, 229. iii. 7f’ 

353, 379, 380, 420, 435, 4 , ’ , ^ ,, 

Rcstali Mnhastumma, a fem|^ deity of the 
Hindus, iii. 23. I 

Revenue. See Duties, Land- *^^7 ^ Rent, 

Salt, iii, 191, 192,348. , ^ r. ra 

Rice, different kinds, i. 85, 13, 

•102. ii. 99, 231, 313, 3331 Mo, 377, 
378, 447, 448, 450, 497, 5^^ ^"'1- “j* 

38, 72, 141, 182, 236, 272’ 

, different crops in one '885 93, 

133; 139, 280, 367, 368," .j’®'-"- M^j 
377, 382, 398, 446, 447] 
i 518, 546. iij. 37, 84, 142,r~y' 

intitv sown in diffoi'*’’'^ pi*^cc.', and 


ouantitv 
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i ‘ MiiaJi»ry,\, las, 

iu 231| 233^252. 

X^fien:, iis. 2yJ, 
ii. 3ii. 
ii, ll>0> 

S<rviS^pJtcm,\. 334 
Hidvsiji, ii. Sl^4 , 
iiite, 1. 402. 

ii. 313. 

palma Ciritti 1 m a plant culthateJ for 
ill oil, i. lOd, 233, 3b0, 410. U.225, 
323, 38*. iii. 240, 320*. 

I’J;:la.Lan(l uJe ition of lliAiItit, or Ual/a^ai. 
//lAtfvr. 

lUtut cfg!i»iu«J os bracelet!, i. 130. ' 

ifuiu, tu]-t>uailJout pcrMiii of peat celebrity 
amoti^ ibe ilr.f*MOfii, i. 33*. iis. 7^* - 
iO/«r, iix araagni intoMbicb iha IliaJttdiuJo 
tbe^car. Sco Wearber. 
lUten of-Vo/4ierlw\e no iiamcJ, ii. *33,471. 
.llcaif, L ir. ii.l(l3,3W,.na!).»S7. 431. *S0, 
iuo, 314. iii. Cl, 54, S5, 104, 103. _ 

■Aobben, i. i:;8. 400. ii. 15.; 215. 3 ir. w. 

173, 173. IS3,5!IO, 2U5, 405. . 

r,aiUla mtiit L . ire. i«ry commou m ludil, 
I. 2i0. iu. 135. . ■ ' 

lloRiancoiiu foanJ in Caimlxlort, is. 318. 
itfaUtion of crop*. See Cfo|'». , 

.«i(i^rfr»,n lini of d)et*. Sec Cualharu, also, 

Jt^a.hvpm, or Ruptt, a tiUcr cosiu See 

/JiM.y, 4iae4»urcoflv's*slb. . 

Sacl'CloOi of Indian b«np. bco Crotolaryt. 
.SMrifia'*,i.242,3l9r4-’3. us. 107* . 

iWn., « cil .f lb= CUm of Aor.ofo, li™; 

. .by agiicuUure, 1.420. ’ 
i'j-ffr, iii. 23C. _ , ' ‘ 

Sago. Sec Caryi.ta, Coryy.lJ, Cycar. 
SahaiiTa-iuUj, *>'• . 

.SWofio, a 


Salinecatlhi 14 31,33, 142, 150. ii.'252, 3l6, 
317. iii. 312, 313, 

— veils, \. 252. ii. 255, 31/. iii. 312. - 

5d/imi4Uia>q, a great' Ling from whom an era 
is derived. {,230,274. ii.'2U2. 

Salt, culinary, commerce and manufacture, 
i.-31,35,20*. ji. 252, 3l5, 317, 450, 47S, 
4W. S07, 518, 543. iii.'57» 5S, 109, 175. 

' ■ I • pclrc, ». 252, 3l5. 

Salubiiiy of tbe country. Sec Climate. 

^jno, a kind of coni. See Vaiticum miliare. 

Samay Skalay, a kind of ueaveis, i. ^l6, 255. 

Sancada-gonda, iii. 130, 211. 

. , - holay,- a river pf Canara, iij, 

130. 

SaodaWood, j. 38, 186,. 202, 391. ii. 117, 
132, l65, J88, 225, 333, 436, 536. iii. 59, 
151, 192, 2?7, 251, 288, 333, 404, *25, 
433. 

Sandal and Tf<}H trees pot found in the same 
forests, iii. 288. 

Sankara Achdrya, a- personage celebrated as 
founder of a sect of Brihniam, i. 143, 305, 
335. ii. 74, 424, 433, 475. jii. 91, 301. 

I Xorayana, image of, jii. 109. 

SattnyotU, men vho have forsaken all for God^ 
I. 22, 144, 238, 305, 333. iii. 79, 92, 99,. 

SaaArit language, ii. 303. . 1 

Sapan wood, p, dye, ii. 4^7. , <! 

Saponaceous planjs. ,Scc ). 38, 230, 

^ari^, ormooey'.cJianger, ILpli. , 

SaTTalat,ox Ckaryakas,^ sect of Hmus, 1. 

-;|*3. ii.7.4, 174, 

SasAiray. See JlustarJ. . 

Sartram, ihejcriptijrcs of the Hr/jdur, read on 
wlemn occasions, i. 235. , - 

SatanaAay a cast dedicated to Vuhnv. Sep 
Vaithhavani-' ■ ‘ , V • I', ;• <7* 

or Sttghvr.a lo>™ "f -'j 

a tO'Wi of Cotaiictort, iJ. 237. , 

SsStoM'i-K Pi ' j 

51 “rjo, ofow-'-'ff-r '■ • 

«iKl of ff"'*'' 

^S^,Sro;n.Src>..fr™;fi 05 ^ 

Seasons,: hot A«d..c(tlJ,.mPJ'.“"'i >• 

Weather. • 
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. Seasons, healthy and unhealthy. See Climate. 
Sects. See Christians, Hindus, hlussulmans. 
Scduska, fable respecting him, • iii. 255, 256. 
Seddsiva-ghur, iii, l/S, 18S, 211. 

6ccr (s/c/a), a measure for grain, i. 130, 194, 
301, 363, 413. iii. 26, 149. 

Seer {sida), a weight, i. 130, 194, 301, 363, 

• 415. ii. 116,209, 252, 279, 354, iii. 26, 149. 
Seringapatam, properly Sri Ranga Pattana, a 

city of Kdrnata, i. 62, 76. ii. 86, 149, 173. 
iii. 128, 417. 

Serpents, ii. 123. 

5erjf, iii. 217. 

Servants. See Wages, i. 1 24, 390. ii. 108, 217, 
320, 562. iii. 35, 181, 455. 

Sesamum, a plant cultivated for oil, i. 95, 284, 

288,290, 366,371,379. ii. 107, l60,220, 

224, 234, 290, 323, 379, 398, 429, 450, 
452, 562. iii. 41, 84, 447. 

Shalap, or Shaliar, a cast of weavers. See Pad- 
ma, and Samay. 

Sliamay, a kind of corn. See Panicum miliare. 
S/ianalioga,in Mysore, the register or accompt- 
ant of a manor. -See Village Officers, i. 

• 82. 

Shanapu, or Indian hemp. See Crotolaria. 
Shanar, a cast of Tamuls who manage palm 
trees, analogous with the Tiars of Malayala, 
the Diluaras of'Tulava, ■ and the Idigaru of 
Kamatu. See these, i. g. 

Shanday, a kind of fair. 

Sha'zacadu, a town of Malabar, ii. 403. 
ShaymhUar, a kind of sheep. See Sheep. 
Shaynagaru, a cast of weavers, i. 213, 2l6, 
246. 

Sheep, i. II9. ii. 13, 61, 63,276,383. iii. 
57, 333, 354. 

Sheikdar, in Mysore, an officer managing a di- 
vision fllubly). See Parputty. 

Shekhury Rdjd, a chief of Malabar, ii. 350. 
Shelacary, a vilhigc of Malabar, ii. 390. 
Shepherds, iii. 383. 

Skerisladar, accomptants and registers, i. 82, 

270. ii.2l6. 

ShctUii-ai, an island on the coast of Malabar, ii. 

393. 

Shidy mitnnu, a micaceous or talcose earth 
Used for white-washing, ii. 57. 

Shin-iiai, a wild beast. Sec Dog. 

Shiraly, iii. 134. 

Skirnada, a district of Malabar, ii, 434, 463, 

470. 


Shist, orSMsta, a valuation of a territory. Sc 
Survey ; and a land-tax. See Land-tax. 
Shiza-mogay, ov-Simogay, iii. 289, 290. 

SAola or Chola, a town and principality calle 
Tanjore by Europeans, ii. 200, 202. 
Sholnm, a kind of corn. See Holcits sorghum. 
Sholun rdyas, a dynasty of princes, ij. 57, 5£ 
SO, 348, 392, 424, 426. iii. 472. 
Stcanypura, a town.of il/ysorc, ii. 88. 

Siclar, or Shecliar, a . low cast who deal i; 
. leather. See Madigaru, !. 19. . 

Sida, a w'eight. See Seer. , 

■Stddamdna-hully, iii. 341. 

Sidday, a deity of the Hindus, ii, 271. 

Siddha, agod ofthe /ahifls, iii. 77, 79j 82, 84. 
Sidney, a gold coin. See Mohur. 

Siinite, iii. 375. 

Sila-cullu, or image-stone. See Pot-stone. 
Silagutta, a town of Mysore, i, 317. 

Siliga, a dry measure. See Candaca. 

Silk,, and manufacture of silk, i. 208, 222. H 

263. ■ ■ 

Singanaluru, a town of Karimta .annexed tc 
Coimhetore,\\.l7i. 

Sira, a considerable town of Mysore, i. 399..- 

subah, a Mussulman government, i. 277 

Sirdar, a Alussulman officer, ii. 3. . 

Sirjapura ', a town of Mysore, i. 271. 
Siru‘7nugd, a village of Coimbetore, ii. 24&. 
Sitala-durga. See Chittcldroog, . 

Sha, or Iswdra, or Mahadeca, or 
, a deity of the Hindus. See JLinga, i. 13, 
144, 240, 304, 334, 335. iii. 77., 92. 

Acharyas, a cast of Kainata,i\. 144. 

— r— bhaklaru, a religious sect. Sec Pashandr, 
- Jaiigama, i. 236. ii. 144. iii. 127, 253, 26-t, 
2S8. _ , . . • 

Sivana Samudra, an island in the Kazeri river, 

ii. 166, 170. 

Skins. Sec Leather. 

Slate, iii. 360. 

Slaves. Sec Baiadaru, Batadaru, Calalun, 
Corar, Panian, Pariar, Poliar, i. 19. ii. 362, 
366, 370, 380, 406, 442, 485, 491, 495, 
526, 562. iii. 2, 35, 36, 100, 106, 140, 243, 
2S0. 

Small pox. Sec ii. 285. 

Smartal, a religious sect. Sec Brdhmans. 
Smec, IVIr. one of the commissioners for ma- 
naging Ma/uiar, ii. 361, 443. 

Smuggling, i. 49. ii. 457, 539. 

Soap. See Saponaceous Plants. 
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"S<}(fa, or fossifc alkafi, 1. 1 50, 21 1 . 

difTcwnt linJs, i. 83, gs, J03. ii 12i 
122, li6, m, 219, 255, 32r. 134! 

‘ 135, 13o, 137i 15*, 157, 1761 191, 204,205, 
230, 244, 258, SO9, 318, &C. SQO. 
-oo/iMrojr, iij. 313. 

•SoZ/yoro, a rude tribe inbabliin^ iLcmounlaioi 
. otKarnala, i. Kjs. ii. 173. 

■Sonaka Guda^ iii, i/fi. 

Sopina angadif, a place in Canara, iii. 74. 
Soonda, or iii, an, 218, 244. 
Sorcerers. See CanL 
iii. 421, 422. 

.Jou/tf, impure sorfa. See Wtf. ' 

Soulu nuiinu. See Saline Earth. 

Spencer, iJr. corotnissioner for the adoirt of 
a/a5ar, ii. 474. 

Spinning, j. 213. jj. 363. 

Spititi, diitillcd, i. 39. ii. 418. iii. 52. 

■ Squirrels, •«. 154,337. ii.55,U2. 

SVaroaa Bclgula, iii. 410. 

Srwga.^/ri, a place of great celebrity inJlfj^ 
sore, I. 305. ii. 74. 

•Sri Ptmaluru, or SWraram Phulur, a town of 
Areot, i. 6, 143. iii. 4()8. 

Sri l^Quhnazam, a religious sect. Sec Brdl- 
• mint. 

Stamp duties on cloth, ii. 240, 242, 365, 298. 
S/J/tiia, a Cist. Seo.Voy/fV'. 

‘Star Pagoda, called also Company's P. and 
' PaVarahaa, a gold coin, i. 123. ii. 210. iii. 
25. ' 


Sutc of the country. See Appearance. 

Steel manufacture, i. 151, 174. >>• 19* 

Stock. See Cattle, Tatary, i. 123, 124, 387, 
J 389,415. iul03, 108, 21<), 253,254,281, 
320, 372, 382, 442, 477, 488, 495, 526, 
562.' Iii. 2, 3, 35, 48, 88, 102i 139, 19», 
. 246, 281, 299, 398, 428, 454. 

Strachy, Wr. a collector in Malabar', }5. 517’ 
Strata of rocks. See Quarries, i. 27, 42, 50, 
, 59. ii.3S, 43, 56, 60, 6I, 63, 78, 84, 118, 
133, 138, 146, 184, 188, 201, 284, 29*, 
317, 344, 440, iii. 66, 161, 205, 211, 228, 
. 251, 300, 305, 346, 359, 366, 575,377, 

• 389,419,457.- 
Straw. See Fodder. 

Strings for musical instruments, i. lil- 
Succession of crops. See Crops. 

. among Hindus, i. 145. »■ 351, 412, 

22; 52, 66, 76. 

■‘Siidik^, an implement for sowing, i.283. 


5i<fo«s,’ihe fourth purecastof/finda#. See 

.Asagaru,- Bai/daru, Bilaara, Bui, Bwi/aru, 
tuasa, GoUaru, Gungricara, laiaru. Mo- 
gaper, Morasu, Nair, Nona, Rajput, Ruddi, 
5adni, Ttlitiga Banijigant, Toreas, Vaishna- 
caia, rayfo/ar, &c. 5. 236, 212, -252 257, 
258,313, 314. ii. 243, 26S. iii. 184. 

. Sugar-cane cultivation, i, 96, 140, 2S4, 341, 
371, 405. ii. 101, 300, 545, 662. iii. 42. 
85, 145, 194, -238, 245, 275, 311, 327, 
328, 449. 

— — different kinds, i. 95, 153, 192, 

284,406. ii.101. iii. 44. 

‘-77 _ and Jogorp, or its inspissaU-d 

■juice, manofociure. See Mill, Sugar, i. 97, 
-157, 158, 340, 355.’ ii. 101, 373. iii. 44, 
145,311, 429. 

Sugar-miJJ. ^ Jl/i;/, 

Sya cara, a kind of soda. See Soda. 

Sya or Sijagurrp, a kind of corn. See Boles* 
spicatus. 

Sujesuara, a celebrated temple, iii. i 80. 

I Stdtany Rupee, a silver coin, i. 128, it. 109, 
116,210,280,310. 

Pogoda, Hun, or F" ira^a, a gold coin, 
i. 128, 364. 3>.210,310. 16.25. 

— — Panam, Bana, or Pahm, B.go}d coiff; 

i. 123. U. 210. iii. 25. 

6A/7ro, or cnsiom.houte. See Customs. 

Santievpa, iii. 252. 

Supari, or Betel-nut. See Areea. 

SurSti Rupee or ilvp'ye, a silver coin, iii. 25. 

Suif 00 tbe sea coast, ii. 471. iii> 8. 

Survey of the country, i. 194, 263, 413. H.OT, 
99.-156, 211, 227, 279, 295, 319. 332^ 
403, 443, 443, 446, 465, 474,486,502> 
513. iii. 1,102. 

Surpa-mojiam, or solar year of the Hindus. S» 
Calendar of Coimietore. 

6«varji<r, a fiver of Canara, m. 101. 

Sieami, ^untifid chanty of one, 290* 

Snine, i. I2l. ii. 87* 3§3. ii>. 57. 

j wild. See Boar. 

SwiirTta-reia liver, in. 431. 

Tacaty, iBojjey advanced to poor formers, m 
order to enable them tq procure stock, ii. 
188,213. 1 

Tadagunp, a kind of pulse. See Doltcbos CatP- 

TahsiUar, ill Coiwfftore, and Canara, a chief 
officer of a dUiiici (rofoc), ii. l63, 215> 

234,,SS3^329> iij- ^1- 
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an /inferior officer of a 
. ^rffivisioiV'^iTiiWj/). See' Mii/ngar,.,. •_ - ■- 
- Taiu)'Ui'a:- town o{ Mysore, n..l5'l. ■ 

ya/j-n’kijitl^ofpalm. SeeBorasst'ts,-’ 

■ TafacaiZif,'- a'town of Mi/sore^Vu l62, 172. - 

. Talawa^pdlj/a'iiij a town oi- C.oimlietore, ii. 283. 
Tallian',‘SL-sii'viint'on the establishment of each 
irnahbiUm i. 3, 269. ai. llO. 

■ Tahic,-'hi''Mpsopef,iCo}mbctore, add Canara, a 
« •. sub'divjsibn if.tlieicountry,. like oiir counties 

or himdredsj i.'Sl, 270. ii. 16’3, 215..- • 

< '.Tdindraeherp^ - at town' and' district of Malabar, . 

ii. 483, 4-84, ;49b;' 494,. 538. ■' ; 5 ' 

‘Tamarindsi a ffuit,ai;-337. • • 

• Taniul, a language, 'balled' by the English of ' 
Madras- MdlaSardj-'ddd a people, calledialso 
Tigitl, who inhabit the east side of the south-- 
ern end of the peninsblay i. 9> 272, 339* h- 
66, 190,' 202,;237i’ 24().> 

"Tainuri -R&j&d '-d ’priribe'! caUed , .Z’d;«orf;i . by 
Europeans^ iii 345,' 349, 3S7,-'393>i424, 
432;'435','46r;'4ff2; 403,’ 470, 475, 499* ' 

■ TtfhgKf,' chief-priest bf- 'the -'Mop/ay Mussul- 

mans, ii. 421. _ : 

vTdnjorel a'ci ty of southern Indiai S.ee Skol'a.- 
Tank. See Reservoir, Water'.' •/ ' .'il.'. ; 

rTahning'. • See Leather:' ■ 

Tany pundal, a shed -where water i& distributed 
by charitable persons to the traveller. See • 
Accommodation. ' ■' 

Tar, a kind-bf palm. • See £ordsi«5i • - 

Ta/’j-AdZay, iii,' 152, 21s:, , ' 

Tarkari, properly, ■ signifies- all dhe productions 
» - 'of a garden fais’ed'fo'r-the use'of the- kitchen, ‘ 
s ’ but is extended to many articles 'cultivated ; 
•- in the same manner -for- ditferent'-purposes. ' 
See Gardens, Kitchen. - -' - ’ -i-- i-'- 

■ Tarrum, a copper 'coin, !!. 540. ; - 

Tarugara, in Mysore, ' onQ of the servaintsbn : 

the establishment of a manor or village,- i.' ! 

209 . • ■_ -• / ' ; • ■ 

Tata pyr\i, a kind of- pulse.' See . Dolic/ios 

Catsjang. - '■ ■ ' •- 

Tati.holay, a small- river- of KarnafajAr. 170.'> 
~Tdvind''cardy, a town of Mysore, -ii'. 27'.. ; 

•Tayadim, a. village o{ Mysore, A'.'36t ' > ; 

Tay pallay, a scoop for watering laiidj iii.-50. ,- 

’'Tea/rtimb'erj i. 188. ii: 123j 240, 341, 385, 1 
, .389, 430, 472, 488, 502, 500. hi. 04, 205, i 

''^SOyW. ' ' ' • • >' ■■ ' i 

*Tel{nga-,-TeUga,- ot Telingdna,''^ nation and; 
language occupying- th'e noi'th-east .part of ■ 


the Pehinsnl^j .and part of. thef east :side , df 
■•the: Subah of the'Dekka/i,. and called [Anthra 
, in, Sanscrit; i. ',30, 322,,358.'. ii'. 1-80. . 
.TelUchery,. an pldi.establishment of the English 
in Malabar, ii'. 510; 51 7^ . . . - 

Temples. See Betta, Busty, Covil^ Gupclieiip, 
Gudyi Mosque; Pflgo’dff, Prostitutes,. Religi- 
ous establishment, i. 13. .ii. 57, 58,. 70, 71, 
82, 214, 251, 292, 308, 413y -iii., 05, -100, 
108,;131, 135,' ■138> lSO,.280j 303, '314, 
389,391, 403'.':'.; , 

Tenay, a kind of corn. See Pankum ifalicuM.' 
Tenures of farms, gardens, , and lands.- . See 
Baliky, Cdnddslidra,. :Cherical,. :Dcvastdnaiit, 
Enam, Gaynicaru, Jaghire, Jenmear, Lease, 
Mortgage, Mvlacara, '.Polygai:j i. 124, 15?, 
271, 387, 404, 413. ii.'’07, 90, 109; ,143, 
187, 212, 213, 295V 297, 307^319, ;300, 
402, .429,' 435, 453 i 405.. iii. 18,-31, .33, 54, 
71, 99, 139,;i79,-225, 242, 279 ,' 298 ^ 347, 
398 , 453, 470. . 

Terra japoiiicai Catechu fox Cu^, adrug,i. 180. 

iii, 177, 179. . ■ - ■ 

.Terraces- formed for the cultivation of hill's, !,' 
84. ii. 85, 429. - - .' 

• Te/rtcarhy, iii. 312. . . , \\ ' 

Tiar, a cast of Malyala who manage,- .palm 
. ; tieesj analogous to. the. S/mnar of the;.Tamj//.f, 
the Biluara oiTulavd, add Idigaru of Kar- 
ii. 415: - ; . / , .- ' 'y 

.Tkory colai,.a kind of, pulse. . See Phaseolus 
minimoQ. " . 

Tigers,i i. 103; ii. 11-; 01, 90, US, •'127, .108, 
247. .iii: 04,. 7’4, .189, 210,- 304,- 383,i-425, 
427/-' ;i -i ./f 

dPigiit, the liariiata name for' the people called 
Tamills^:. SeaTamul.-. t'- ' i-: ■ ' -' ’- 

iTimbeit; .See' Eorestsy-Teak,,!'. 2,40.1 
Tippoo iSHftd/jylate'sOvereign of i. 

-’,’50,.04v 07',. 09i';3O.lv'33O,.-355i-. 302,1 398,' 

. - 399. .ii.'3',.8-3, 91, 94?117', 140, '175; 187, 

. - 492, .190, 214, 210,;2'3O,.'235',','^30, :245, 

- '251V 287,: 317 , 32S,,-35O',;307';.';422;l420, 
:443,:440; -.474, 1494,. .'31 5, ,330, 549;, '55 8, 

. . 550. ; iii,' ily 19, ,24, ,33, 58', 01j.03,,6S,,-.09, 
75,80, 89, 101, 129, 137V178', .18.0, 259, 
348,402, 404. .... ; ...vl 

■;,,hi5:so'us,fiiir.404i r.; . . .1,;': 

TirtJia, a pilgrimage' where the-ceremonies arb 

perfo'fmed in-\vater;.ii.‘307.: • — 

Tiruvdna'angady, a village of Malabar', ii.!402. 
TtV/»",;a'i)i'annuul fasfin-'commenioration'of their 
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JforiKd pansitj, ixiforracJ ly UrJlnajii. 
Sn r&>t. i. St<>. 

Titln. &nwnj i/uJar» tlctittxl frora ito 
conitraciiua of UKful woili,|. 13. 

Tciicco, i. i2, 231 . ii, 246, 281, 29 I, 313. 
u. 3^6, 411. 

«ktsJ ofnuitf. ScaCjfuui. 
7i:^<nr,tcaU«(Hcatm ia Kana:a, L 217. 
. 315. 

ToU, cf Ttm'cfn, a S« \Vciglil», ii. 

• 2l>i?.Sri), 35 1,595, 410. .. 

Tixij, a ibruitc'Juiale-i £st lu bil Sm iU* 
cusx. 

7 owtrs,ato»nof.Vj 4 arf,U. SO, 42. 

Tcrttru^ s tUi* cf aratett of iLo inlio calleJ 
116, 152, 261, 2;o. 

^ Um ur pn^luc*. iu of potiiioo to 
tlial «l:di Uualte. Sea Ci/vkot. 
T6<r4r,a.ic^ low c*jI of Taf*ul*, ii. 331. 

TWi, a Lmif of ««{diaua Uloaging lo iLo 
auWiiinsetl of a »iiUjf of taaaor ia JUy- 
. itfr, i. 2f‘r9. ii. 214. 

3Vf4/7,4UUof|»uI>c. $« Cj/uvt. 

7tfS<r, a iiaJ of p uIkw Sea Cffuki. 

Temw, I 55, 66. u. 23, 47, 352. 

Tn5e. Sea Coauaeice. 

TrtitKcortf Kurcfcaa une for a prinfipaliiy 
cf MalayeLit gmerned ly iLe Ktni Han 
Jiiji, ii. 550, 405, 457. 4115. 

TmrUin^. Sco AccoBiaoJaliox 
Tfto. See rotatii. 

Tri^ Sea OmtOan, ULmlu, MuuJtnaa. 
TrigMtUi, F^fAta ^r^rvsi L. a kied ofpulic, 
366, -374. ii. 281. . 

Trwi/a Dixaru, a Ihndt Jritj, L 359. • 
TrittiJa .Vo^dia, au jnleUi;^cfil penou of (bs 

• Jfidwa lataily, i. 364. ii. 5. 

Trial jr, doclriiie of, aiaosg lie IJiadin , ». 335. 
7ry«/onr,iii.46l. . 

■^ifara, a u>«n of Cwni</flrr, ii. 2/8. 

Tnffi/djr, a pLuc in dUalaiar, u. 427* • 
limn uf./rro/, ii.2O0. 

7n;in(fliMi,«ocofaiCT i-7Two kind* of com. 
~ tptlla Ij, J See Wheat. . 

Tbcif, a Soc W ei^Lu, ii. 157, SOp. 

Tt.<Lini, i.i. 2 s 6. 

Ta/i.fdiif/irw, Of concrellon of lime.. 

■ Lime. 

Tjilaa, a wci;;tl, luually called Maund by the 
Engliih, ^-e i!aund.‘ 

Tu/aza, a country ill ifiWii geography, fom* 

’ ios pwt of tio pro>incc"of Canora, See 

• iii. 1 8, 18, 90, 95» 103, 1 10. 

‘ VOL. 111. 


Tb% a tillage of the Hira-maW, iii. 431. 
TumbuUf a riTulct of Colmhctore, ii. 192. 
Taacunt, a toun of Jfyrorr, ii, 24. 

Tuudu, the floaer* of a Ccdrtlla, a dye, i. 215, 

iii. 288. 

TVagfl riicr, iii. 287, 291, 

^MgflSiodlra river, iii. 3oj. 

Tare, a nation of Tartary, iii. 95. 

Turin, Mr. coomerdal resident iu Malabar, ii. 
529. 

Ttirita'Carajf, a Iomh of Mysore, ii. 58, 
Tufincric, cuItiTUtdl, i. 823. ii. 45p, 469. ii>* 
59,85. 

, wild, U. 117, 335, 336. 

i , used aia dje, i. 211. . 

Tyre, nn'ik curdled by having become sour. 
See.MilL 

t/dird. See PioitoliuMinimoo., 

(Tidifif, a toun of Canard, ill. 99* 

t/du, a kind of puUe. Sve Pkucolus MinimoOi 

Ulala, a loan and petty principality of Canard, 

UtMdl, a kind of pulse. See Phaseolu* Mini' 


//tffddt, iii. 287. 

'/paiUsa, or instruction, a leligious ceremony 
among the Uiadus, i. 145, 146. ii, 273. 
/««, a low Ctiit of Tcliasana, i. 303. 
'/risara, i place In Canard, iii. 9* , 

/f*afiru//y,«oong the Tafflu/r, a^/<na« hours 
iooiner. StcMmuto ofleoglh. 
jneattt^ fern Jo ilcily of ihc Uiftdui^ 

■o’Zin-o/, a place of note in Makiay 
iSa family, an Iniian dynasty, ni- J. H; 

'»,fd“c.sS’::'dTair»“'’"'“ 

10 the senico of Rama, J. 303. «• / 

J,Jia. Moated to , 11.0 ^‘"3“^; 
called also . 

toOtird p»m ."‘Pf f S; ii 

Cmaliga$ Naguratia, . 

wS* aai his. descendants,, kin^ “■ 

e2iS..a>illa5=,ot^“W»''”-*‘'-,:- 
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Vamanas, a religious sect oi Hindus, ii. 7-t* 
Kanambady, ill. 461. 

Vavagu, a kind of corn. See Paspaluin fru- 
meiilaceum. 

Varaha, or Varahun, a gold coin of India, 
commonly called Pagoda, See Pagoda. 
Varnish of Malabar, ii. 47 G. 

Varum, in Malabar, implies rack-rent, ii. 5IS. 
Vatum, a disease occasioned by cold winds, ii. 
428. 

Vaum, a fathom.- See Mar, 

Vaydsa, os Veda Vayasa, or Vedi Vaj/asa, a 
personage celebrated among the Brahmans, 
ii. 425. iii. 76, 91, 95, 9S, 131. 

Vaylalar, a. cast oi Sddras among tho Tamuls, 

ii. 329. 

Vaylu, a kind of rice land in Malabar, ii. 563. 
Vai/pura, a town of Malabar, ii. 471. 

Vaytuvan, a low cast of M<^l<^bar, ii. 482. 
Vedawdti river, iii. 344. 

Vees, a \yeight. See Weights, i. 6. ii. 209, 354. 
Veidiswara, a deity of the Hindus, ii. 93. 
Velami, tota ground cultivated like a garden, 
and watered by machinery. See Gardens, 
kitchen. 

Vellater, a district of Malabar, and its R7tjd, 
ii. 434, 435. • ■ 

Vellore, a town of Arcot, i. 18. iii. 464. 
Vencata cotay, a village of Malabar, ii. 46I. 

— ghery, or giri, a town of Karnata 

annexed to the Bdra-mahdl, ii 30. . 

Ramana, a celebrated image of 

Vishnu at Tripathi, i. 241, 359* 

Veiya Nayaka, iii. 178. 

Vehtaru, an inferior kind of spirits, iii. 77. 
Vijaya-nagara, corrupted Beejanagur, a. ■ city 
and kingdom of Karnata, See Anagundi, 

, Riyalu, i. 194, 332, 346. ii. 59, 130, 170, 
172, 173, 201. iii. 74, 82, 97, 101, 109, 

114, 122, 362, 364. 

Villages, i. 32, 34, 50, 400. ii. 317, 352. iii. 
427. ■ 

Village gods, i. 388. ii. 64, 214, 216,297* 

— — * — r— establishment, of officers, i. 268. 
ii. 110, 213, 297, 310. 

^ servants, i. 269. ii. 110, 214. 

Viranehi-pura, iii. 463. x 

Virapakshima, one of the deities called Saktis, 
ii. 312. . • • 

Vira'Belalla Raya, iii, 310, 

Vira PerpiaVs Choultry, an inn near Madras, i. 
8 ‘, 10 . . - 
Vir’Rdyas, or Vir’RdJds, the princes of Coorg* 
See Coorg. 


Vir'Rdyas, Fanam, liana, or Palam, a gold 
coin, ii. 210, 353, 280. iii. 25. 

Virika, a kind of spiriu that are worshipped in.' 
some parts of Karnata, i. 359* ii. 120. 

— , a kind of evil spirits, ii. 152. 

Visay, a weight. See Weights, and V ecs, 

Vishnu, a deity of tho Hindus, i, 13, 144, 304j 
334, 335, 353. iii. 22, 77, 92, 95. See 
Budha, Krishna, Narayana, Parasu Rama, 
Rama. '■ 

, Verdana Rdya, a celebrated 

prince of the Bclalla dynasty, i. 139. ii. 75, 

81. iii. 117. 

Vishwa Karma, chief artist in heaven, ii. 268.' 
Vitly Rdjds, petty chiefs of Canara, iii. 20. 

V ullam, a land measure. See Bulla, 

, a dry measure. Son Bulla. 

Vydsa. See Vaydsa. 

JVacul-cray, a town oi Mysore, i. 276. 

Waddel, Mr. an active magistrate in MalaboTr^ 
ii. 387, 388, 443. 

Wages, i. 124, 133, 212, 217, 218, 298, 390. 
ii. 12, 17, 22, 37, 90, 108, 217, 315, 320,' 
372,481, 482, 525,562. iii. 35, 140, '226, 
243,280,298,306,321,349, 398,428,454,' 
Walachery, a village of Malabar, ii, 494. 
Wallaja-petta, or lVallaj'~abad, iii. 464. 
JValuru, a town of Mysore, i. 37, 264. 
Waracadu, a town of Mysore, ii. 150. 

Warden, filr, a collector of Malabar, ii. 347, 

361. 

Waste land in Soonda, iii. 244. 

Watchman. See ra/Z/art and 2’oti. - 

Water for drink. See Donay, i. 8, 12, 15, 38, 

49,164,191. ii. 71, 91, 92,255. 

Watered-land in Mysore and Coimbetore, 
called Nir’ Arumba in the former, and 
Nunji in the latter, analogous with the low- 
land of Malabar, as being inundated when 
cultivated ; but differing, in that the. supply 
of water is artificial, i.83, 98, 137, 279, 364; 
ii. 98, 218, 229, 253, 280, 300, 311, 333. 
hi. 292,' 327, 421, 433, 445. 

Wax. See Bees. 

Weather, fair or rainy, hot or cold, and the 
prevailing winds, i. 24,33,317* h*98, 114, 
177, 183, 206, 237, 249, 280, 233,286, 
■308, 317, 427, 433. iii. 63, 87, 229, 271, - 
286, 289, 333, 360, 373, 390, 456, 460, 
466. 

Weavers. . See, Bily-muggas, Coicular^ Cutlery', 
Hevangas, Nairs, Padmashalay, Parriar, 
Puituegar, Samay Shalay',Shaynagaru, Togo- ' 
taru, Torearu, Whalliaru, i. 221, 222, 271» , 



general index. 


272. ii. 239, 2Gl, 2Gi, 26S, 276. 285 
287,288, 409, -475. • 

^VcelJing. See lUe different arttcies cu6«ittcd 
Cordage, Coin, Gardens, OiI*p!ajJls, ^uIse’ 
Scigrtr^ne. ’ 

■ r ■“ iron, an imnleitient of husbandry, i 
101, 286, 296. ^ 

Weights. Sea Uarva^ Caady, Otlluy Carte. 

‘ Maund, Polar*, lull, Seer, Tolum,Tucu, Vtet. 
Bangalore, i. I94. 

Bara.m6lial, iii, 437. 

■ Bhaviani KuJat', ii. 209. 

Coitnbelort, u. 252. 

Color, i. 301 . 
llaiga, iii. 149. 

Maiku'giri, i. 3G3, 
iifodras, i. 6. 
ilalu>gy,u. 157. 

Mangalore, iii, 26. 
jfegara, iii. 315. 

PaVightt, ii. 354. 

Priya-pa/fana, U. 116, 

Sennga^aiam, i. 129, 

6At<i(sai, ii. 395. 

Sira, i. 415. 

Tripura, ii. 279. 

Wells. S«« Water, and Irrigadon. 

grains, the produce of watered or lowlands. 
See these articles. 

IVhallierv, an iiupure c»t ufJsaniafa, analo* 
guns with the ii/nfivaa/u of Ttfingane, and 
the Patriarol the 7amul(,i. 218, 213,352. 

Wheat, o/.the kind called Tritiwn faooacocnnn 
L. i. 296, 366, 373, 402, 403. ii. JOT. 

Triticum spelta L. i. 366,374, 402, 
405. u. I6O, 281. 

White washing, i. 7^. ii.'57. 

W’idows among the liindm. See each ca«t for 
its customs respecting widows, t. 255, 26O. 
ii. 3. _ 

Wilson, Mr.’s collector to ilfa/oior, ii. 5-to. 

Winds. See Weather, 

>■ land, in Malalar, effect on the health. 
See Vatum. 

. Wire-drawing, i. 151. 

fyiridy, a place, 5. 49. 


JKocufa, a measure of capacity and of surface/ 
See Colaga. 

ITaeuliga, in £arnata, a person of the 6udra 
cast who practises agriculture, called Cuuaii 
by the Afussufmans, i. 258. if. 27. iii. 305. 

JfW(/artf,alow c.ast that build mud walls, and 
dig tanks, i 310. 

U'odearu, a title of respect bestowed on priests 
and princes. See Jangama, RSji ut Mysore, 

IVomum, 3 carminative seCd. ^eoAnethum. 

Woods. See I'oiests. 

Wool, iL 277 . iii. 331, 535. 

Woollen manufacture, i.40, 202. ii. 278. 

Worship, See Puja, Sacrifice, Yagam ; for the 
objects of worship see each cast. 

lYudied, aYini of pulse. See Phaseohu Mungo, 

lYuU’ Ellu, a plant cultivated'for oil. See Sc- 
samum. 

Wye, Mr. a collector of Malatar, ii. 434. 

Ivynaad, or IVyitatil, a country between il/o/o- 
horand .Mysore, ii. 131, 245, 484. 538. 

Yagam, a burnt offering. -See Homum, i. 433. 

yoga/f district, iii. 383. 

Yams, an esculent root. See Dioteorca. 

Taiam, called Pacota by the Eogllsh of 3/a- 

I dros, an lusiruneut lor raising water, i. 1 S, 
263, 294, 339. iu 299, 314, 4SI. iii. 41. 

Tacano, the Hindu appellation for Europoans 
or Greeks, iii. 96,97,112. 

Year, lunar. See Calendar of Mysore. 

, solar. See Calendar of CeimheCore and 
olCanara, 

Yetlama, one of the deities called Saitis, i. 
312. ii. 25. 

Yclia-pura, iii, 207‘ 

Yoke, an iroplement offiusfiandty, ff. 3/4. 

Yudishtara and his family, an Indian dynasty. 


See Pandu. 

Zamorin, a prince of 3/a?fliar. See rawari 
Rej&. ' 

Zca Mays L. a kind of corn, i. 328, 355, 11. 

Zdtu of Bvfon. See Ox. 

Zmindar, a person holding lauds as an officer 
of revenue and police, i. 267, ii. 296. 


THE END. 
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